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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He symbolised 
some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given was 
that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain their masters 
in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru's own education in Britain 
could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within 
the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in 
science and international affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps 
outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of 
men. Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who became 
intensely involved with the problems of the poor and the oppressed in all lands. 
In doing so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation and leadership to millions of 
people in his own country and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men, that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should be 
poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufficient to 
brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these were the 
principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the 
years of India’s struggle for freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist 
but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its ow n. 
Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the thought 
of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the present. 
Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the culture and 
tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was deeply influenced 
by that theory and was particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet 
Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too 
complex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or 
total explanation. He himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation 
and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 
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within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions 
are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India. Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its ow n interests in world 
affairs. But to the extent that it was possible. Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak 
objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the ‘cold war’. 
Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the 
future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch of time 
he commanded an international audience reaching far beyond governments, 
that he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe 
and that his was a constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble in 
his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who summed 
up in himself the resurgence of the 'third world' as well as the humanism which 
transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary context. His 
achievement, by its very nature and setting, was much greater than that of a 
Prime Minister. And it is with the conviction that the life of this man is of 
importance not only to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are 
interested in the valour and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of 
all that is significant in what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is. as is 
to be expected in the speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs 
and gifted with expression, much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. The 
official letters and memoranda will also not find place here. But it is planned to 
include everything else and the whole corpus should help to remind us of the 
quality and endeavour of one who was not only a leader of men and a lover of 
mankind, but a completely integrated human being. 



New Delhi 
18 January 1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume deals with the two months of November and December 1958 
when Nehru grappled with all the problems, internal and external, of India, be 
it State Trading in foodgrains, the language question and Gurdwara administration 
in Punjab, different aspects of Jammu and Kashmir or of Bombay state, the 
perennial concerns with Pakistan and China, and growing trade relations with 
the USSR. 

Many of the speeches have been transcribed; hence the paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other such details have been inserted. When no text or recording 
of a speech was available, a newspaper report has been used as a substitute. 
Such a newspaper report, once selected for publication, has been reproduced 
faithfully; other information has been added only by way of annotation. Words 
and expressions which were inaudible or unintelligible have been shown by an 
ellipsis between square brackets thus: [...]. The letters to the chief ministers 
are reprints of an earlier series, Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 
1947-1964 , ed. G. Parthasarathi (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 
1985-1989). 5 vols. Emendations have been made where necessary, but the 
annotations differ in some respects. Unless otherwise stated, all items are from 
Delhi or New Delhi. Most items here are from Nehru’s office copies. In personal 
letters, and even in official letters composed in personal style to persons like 
B.C. Roy or Govind Ballabh Pant, the salutation and concluding portions were 
written by hand; such details are not recorded in the office copy. Therefore 
these have been inserted in Nehru's customary style for such persons, but the 
editorial intervention is indicated by square brackets. Information on persons 
may always be traced through the index if it is not available in the footnote. 
References to the Selected Works appear as SWJN/FS/10/..., to be understood 
as Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru , First Series, Volume 10. In the case of 
the Second Series, it would be SWJN/SS/.... The part and page numbers follow 
the volume number. 

Documents, w hich have been referred to as items, are numbered sequentially 
throughout the volume; footnote numbering however is continuous only within 
a section, not between sections. 
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As in Volume 44, Nehru's speeches or texts in Hindi have been published in 
Hindi and a translation into English has been appended in each case for the 
convenience of those who might need or want a translation. 

A large part of Nehru’s archives are housed in the Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library and are known as the JN Collection. This has been the chief source 
for items here, and has been made available by Shrimati Sonia Gandhi, the 
Chairperson of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. The Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library has been immensely helpful in so many ways, and it is a 
pleasure to record our thanks to it. The Cabinet Secretariat, the secretariats of 
the President and Prime Minister, various ministries of the Government of 
India, All India Radio, and the Press Information Bureau, have permitted us to 
use material in their possession. We are grateful to The Hindu, the National 
Herald, and Shankar's Weekly for permission to reproduce reports and cartoons. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to thank those who bore the heavy burden of 
preparing this volume for publication, most of all Shantisri Banerji and Amrit 
Tandon. helped by Fareena Ikhlas Faridi and Mohammed Khalid Ansari. The 
translation from the Hindi was done by Chandra Chari and finalized by the 
editorial team. I am most grateful to her for her generous contribution of time 
and effort. Chandra Murari Prasad ably handled all the computer work, including 
preparing the entire text for the press. 


MADHAVAN K. PALAT 
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I. GENERAL 


(a) Chief Ministers 


1. To Chief Ministers 1 

November 12, 1958 

My dear Chief Minister, 

My fortnightly letters have tended to become monthly ones. This is for no lack of 
material or of thoughts in my mind which I should like to convey to you. But 
pressure of work grows and comes in the way of many things that I wish to do. 

2. I want to write to you specially today about some recent decisions of the 
National Development Council at which you were present. 2 1 attach a great deal 
of importance to this meeting of the N.D.C. The procedure we adopted was much 
more helpful than our previous practice. Instead of a rather rambling survey of 
the conditions in each State, which tended to become discursive, we had a real 
discussion about various matters and important decisions were arrived at. 

3 . The first issue placed before the Council related to our resources position. 
A careful calculation disclosed that we were likely to be short by over 200 crores 
of the revised figures we had fixed for the Second Five Year Plan, that is, Rs. 
4,500 crores. We discussed this matter in its various aspects and it was pointed 
out that there was a good deal of room for economy in construction and in some 
other matters. Ultimately we decided that this figure of Rs. 4,500 crores should 
not be reduced any further. I think this decision was a right one. But it brings in 
its train certain duties and obligations. We have to work hard to reduce what 
misht be considered unnecessary expenditure and we have to increase our 
revenues. This can only be by additional taxation or by loans. There is some 
room for additional taxation especially in the States and 1 think there is much 
room for loans. 


1 File No. 25(30)/58-PMS. This letter has also been published in G Parthasarathi ted.), 
Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964, Vol. 5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund. 1989), pp. 155-163. 

2. Nehru was Chairman of the National Development Council and attended its eleventh 
meeting on 8 and 9 Nov. 1958 in New Delhi. The full text of the summary record is 
available in Summary Record of Discussions of the National Development Council Meetings 
(New Delhi: Planning Commission. Government of India. 2005). Also available on the 
Planning Commission website: planningcommission.nic.in. 
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4. We have decided to reduce our expenditure on construction works. 
Possibly forty per cent of our total Second Plan expenditure is spent on 
construction. Even a reduction of ten per cent, which should not be difficult, 
would save us a very considerable amount. This reduction can be brought about 
in at least two ways. The present P.W.D. specifications may be good for some 
purposes, such as, big and heavy public buildings. They are not suitable or 
necessary' for innumerable smaller constructions. Also, the overall charges are, I 
think, too high. Then there are the contractors. If we could do away to some 
extent with these middlemen, there would be an immediate and marked saving. I 
hope you will consider this matter carefully. The more you save, the more you 
will have left over to spend on other projects. 

5. People often complain about the high salaries we pay. Compared to the 
normal Indian standard, these salaries are high. On the whole, however, I do not 
think that, at the present rates of taxation, our salaries are too high except for a 
few top ones. Unfortunately, our whole structure is such that it is difficult to 
break through it. Most of our civil servants get much less than their counterparts 
in industry. In industry, the foreign firms pay fantastic salaries, apart from the 
other facilities they give to their senior officers. Our big Indian firms are trying 
to copy them in this scale of salaries. All this has a bad effect on our general 
standards, and there is far too much ostentatious living. It sometimes happens 
that our retired civil servants are immediately picked up by some big industrial 
firm, British or Indian, and paid much more than they ever got in the civil service. 
I do not like this at all tor two reasons. One is the high salary, and the other is 
that they are sometimes engaged because it is supposed that their contacts with 
senior officers might be helpful to the firm. We should not encourage this kind 
of thing. 

6. In all our development schemes, big or small, this high scale of 
expenditure pursues us, and it is very difficult to lower it, though I think there is 
room for this. Even in our Community Development work, although we do not 
give any high salaries, I think there is room for improvement in this respect. 
Everyone expects to be paid for what he does, even the villager, or they think 
that Government should do it. It is quite impossible for any Government, however 
rich it might be, to undertake the hundreds of thousands of small village schemes 
that could easily be undertaken by the villagers themselves. I have always spoken 
in high terms of praise of the Community Development movement, and I still 
adhere to that, but I fear it has not encouraged, as much as it should have done, 
the people to rely on themselves and work for the village community as well as 
tor themselves. I am told that they do not even take the trouble to keep their 
village clean and that newly-made drains become blocked with refuse thrown 
into them. It people cannot do these simple things, how can we expect them to 
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undertake bigger works? I am inclined to think that we should make it a first 
condition for the spread of Community Blocks that the village must learn how to 
keep itself clean. Those that do so; will be helped. Nothing can be more fatal 
than this terrible reliance on official agency to do everything. 

7. It is in this connection that the proposal to build up panchayats and 
village cooperatives everywhere and to give them powers is of the highest 
importance. I know, as all of us do, that the powers may not be wisely used. 
Nevertheless, it is essential to give them those powers, even if they make a mess 
of things. They must learn how to rely upon themselves and develop a community 
sense. The official element should remain very much in the background as technical 
or other advisers. The initiative must come from the villagers. 

8. This reminds me also that in our attempt to centralise every thing, we 
produce set patterns for community work all over India. I know that there is 
some variation, but I doubt if there is enough of it. It is clear that one pattern may 
be totally unsuited to another place, whether it is due to climate or other factors. 
Thus, to ask people to spin on the charkha in mountain areas is wholly unsuitable. 
If they have to spin, they should use wool. We should also concentrate on other 
activities and see which one fits in with the temperament of the people. 

9. A good innovation in recent months has been the camp for Gram 
Sahayaks.' I think this is much appreciated, and this has done a great deal of 
good. But a three-day camp is hardly adequate. Probably, the first and the last 
day are spent in unpacking and packing and in speeches of welcome and 
valediction. I wonder if it could be increased to at least five days. The main thing 
is for us somehow to get to grips with the village mind and find special ways of 
making it interested by choosing suitable activities for it which fit the environment 
and the people concerned. 3 4 5 Once this awakening takes place, the rest will follow 
more easily. It is expected that semi-autonomous village panchayats and village 
cooperatives will ultimately lead to this awakening and growth of responsibility. 

1 0. A major decision of the National Development Council was for the State 
to undertake wholesale trading in foodgrains.' I think that this should lead in 
many ways to very helpful results. It surprises me that we have taken such a long 
time to come to this decision and have had to submit to all the vagaries of traders 
at a time of food crises. This may be called a small step towards socialising the 
food trade, but as a matter of fact, even capitalist countries adopt it in times of 
emergency. If a war comes, there is every kind of control, and people put up with 


3. Held at Mount Abu from 20 May 1958. 

4. It was announced on 2 Oct. 1958 that over 4.38,000 Gram Sahayaks had been trained at 
9.475 camps by June 1958 under the programme launched on 2 Oct. 1957. 

5. Taken on 8 Nov. 1958. 
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it. We are not proposing such detailed controls. But it is not possible any longer 
to have to suffer the injuries done by prices being pushed up and down by the 
vaaaries and cupidity of traders. Once we control the wholesale price situation, 
the rest will be relatively easy. 

1 1 . There would be no difficulty at all in controlling either the wholesale 
trade or even the retail trade if village cooperatives started functioning well. Till 
then, we shall have to face many novel problems. Immediately, in the present, it 
is inevitable for the States to appoint wholesale dealers as their licensed agents. 
There is no other way out. But it should be remembered that these wholesale 
dealers cannot welcome this change which is to their disadvantage. It is not very 
safe to appoint people to work a scheme when they are themselves opposed to it. 
and who might even work for its failure. There will have to be, therefore, very 
careful organisation and supervision. 

1 2. When this State wholesale trade in foodgrains is fully working, we might 
well save anything from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 crores a year and that will be a substantial 
gain to be used for other purposes. This is a first step in a right direction, and we 
may well go further in that direction later. 

13. We must always remember that India is a rich country so far as resources 
are concerned, even though the people may be poor. Also, that we have a 
tremendous reservoir of manpower. Most of that, of course, is untrained, but a 
considerable portion has some training. Planning should consist of utilising as 
much as possible this manpower and yoking it to our resources. Merely to make 
lists of schemes and projects and making calculations on a business basis, leaves 
out this vast manpower and prevents us from exploiting those resources. We are 
constantly thinking of how things are done in industrially developed countries 
where the problems are different. Whenever we take up a big scheme, whether it 
is health or education or small or cottage industries, we make plans for all India 
on a vast scale, involving hundreds or thousands of crores, and then feel helpless 
about it. How much of this work could be done in a simple way, without these 
complicated and expensive projects? That is the essence of planning for us and 
not merely making a list of schemes and projects. 

14. We have made marked progress in our big projects, which basically do 
not require public cooperation to any large extent. In small industries, we are 
also forging ahead, though I would wish that this pace was faster. Where we 
have not succeeded to any large extent is in mobilisation of our people. Even in 
the big schemes, it is essential that the worker should understand what he is 
doing and what the scheme is. He should be made to feel that he is a partner in a 
big undertaking for his own benefit as well as for the good of the community. Is 
any attempt made to put this across to him? I remember once visiting a big river 
valley scheme where hundreds of men and women were carrying basketfuls of 
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earth. Young and eager engineers explained the scheme to me, and 1 liked their 
enthusiasm. I then asked them: Have you explained this to those workers in the 
field who are carrying earth from one place to another? They said 'no’. 1 went 
to those workers then and collected them, and asked them a few questions as 
to what they were doing and why. They knew very little about it. Then 1 tried 
to explain to them the significance of that project and how it would benefit 
them. They were interested, and some understanding came into their eyes. The 
young engineers themselves realised this and promised me that in future, they 
would explain this to their workers. It is obvious that this kind of approach is 
not only right from the human point of view, but from the work point of view 
also. 

15. To come back to agriculture, this must now at least be the high point of 
our endeavour. It must be realised that everything depends upon the success of 
our agricultural production, that our live year plans and industrial development 
are themselves dependent upon agriculture. If that is so. Agriculture must be the 
most vital and important Department in Government, and the people in charge ot 
it, whether Ministers or officials, should not only have knowledge of it. but should 
also possess keenness and enthusiasm. In a recent report ot a Committee appointed 
by our Food & Agricultural Ministry— The Nalagarh Report 6 7 — the facts elicited 
about Agriculture Departments are most depressing. Reading it, one realises why 
we have failed in making much progress in our agriculture. It is necessary for us. 
therefore, to reorganise Agriculture Departments from top to bottom and remove 
all the dead wood that has collected there. This is important, and I would beg of 
you to take immediate steps to this end. It is no good sitting down in offices and 
issuing routine circulars. 

16. An adviser in our Planning Commission, Shri Sivaraman, has laid great 
stress on the use of green manures, compost, etc. He speaks from personal 
experience because he succeeded greatly in his work in the old Madras State; he 
succeeded greatly in spreading the use of these manures. The result is that at 
present Madras and Andhra, I think, have the highest yield per acre. Today, it is 
the fashion to shout for chemical fertilisers. I agree that we should use them and 
produce them as much as possible. But it is the farmers themselves who must 
produce green manures, compost etc. In China, they are even producing some 
simple form of fertiliser on a village scale. This is not as good as the fertiliser 
produced in proper factories, but it is good enough for the farmer. 


6. The Agricultural Administration Committee, headed by Raja Surendra Singh of Nalagarh. 
Adviser to the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, submitted its report on 2 Nov. 1958. 

7. M.S. Sivaraman (1907-1967); entered ICS. 1930. and served in Madras Presidency 
and later Tamil Nadu: Programme Adviser. Planning Commission, 1957-64. 
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17. We thus find that there is so much we can do without any additional 
expenditure of money. And yet, we are told that little can be done unless vast 
sums of money are poured out. There are no vast funds available. Are we then to 
stagnate or sink into oblivion? 

18.1 believe something is being done in this respect now. But it is not enough 
and we must treat this problem on an emergency footing and give it the topmost 
priority and devote to it our highest ability and energy. I would particularly invite 
your attention to the Nalagarh Report. 

1 9. Steel and oil give us promise of large earnings both in foreign exchange 
and in regard to our domestic resources. In oil we have had a further stroke of 
good fortune. What is required now' is to proceed with this drilling etc. at high 
speed. So also in regard to steel. As soon as steel begins to come out or oil to 
flow, we make or save several lakhs of rupees a day. Someone calculated that 
everyday's delay in steel production means a loss of a million rupees. Probably 
the same might be said of oil. 

20. I am not writing to you about other subjects in this letter. But I shall 
make a brief mention of the new and rather extraordinary developments in 
Pakistan. 8 One coup d’etat has followed another and no one quite knows what 
might happen some weeks or months later. There is no reason for us to be agitated 
over this, but obviously we have to be alert. It is rather sad how our neighbour 
country has deteriorated so much both politically and economically. Martial law 
may stop the rot for a little while superficially. Obviously it neither solves the 
political problem nor the economic and the time will come soon when discontent 
will grow. The reaction in some Western countries to developments in Pakistan 
has been significant. The first coup d'etat was on the whole approved, with some 
crocodile tears tor the temporary lapse of democracy. But it was added that perhaps 
this was the best way of saving democracy in the end. General Iskander Mirza 
was boosted up as the man of destiny who had pulled Pakistan out of the morass 
in which it was sinking. Not long afterwards this man of destiny, to quote a 
tamous phrase, went into the dustbin of history, leaving very few persons to 
mourn his departure. Nothing abashed, some Western newspapers started praising 
General Ayub Khan as the new man of destiny, the saviour of freedom and the 


8. On 7 Oct. 1958, President Iskander Mirza of Pakistan imposed martial law and appointed 
General Ayub Khan the Chief Martial Law Administrator; on 28 Oct. Ayub Khan made 
himself President. 
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free world. v It is difficult for words to have any meaning left to them when 
they are used in this fashion. SEATO and the Baghdad Pact countries, the great 
defenders of freedom, are now partly represented by Martial Law or autocratic 
regimes. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. To Chief Ministers 9 10 


December 20, 1958 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I feel very guilty in writing to you, or rather not writing regularly as I should. No 
excuses are adequate but it is true that 1 have been rather overwhelmed with 
work and engagements. It did not seem to me worthwhile to make my letter a 
chronicle of events, about most of which you have probably read in the 
newspapers. To exchange my thoughts w ith you about important developments 
and possibilities is certainly desirable. But. apart from lack of time, my mind has 
been in a state of some ferment during the past many weeks. This is not due to 
any particular recent happening, but rather to an accumulation of events which 
force us to think and to get out of our old grooves. I have sent you brief letters 
recently, drawing your attention to some of these developments in India which I 
considered important. 

9. On 18 Oct. 1958, The New York Times in its editorial commented that “as a matter ot 
principle we deplore the suspension of constitutional government and substitution of 
its rule by martial law. For that reason we watch with some anxiety the present crisis in 
Pakistan wherein the Cabinet and Parliament have been dismissed and the army under 
orders from the President has taken over. At the same time it is necessary' to recognise 
the purposes for which such drastic action has been taken. In Pakistan both President 
Iskander Mirza and army's head General Ayub Khan have stated clearly that what they 
propose and wish to do is to establish in due course a free, honest and democratic 
government. There is no reason to doubt their sincerity." On the same day The Times 
(London) wrote: “The country (Pakistan) has to be brought back to the state of 
convalescence, if not complete health. In addition, certain major reforms have to be 
introduced. All these things will need the cover of martial law. In any case, there is no 
intention to allow^ things to revert to the bad old ways: so do not let anyone have doubts 
and fears on this score." 

10. File No. 25(30)/58-PMS. This letter has also been published in G Parthasarathi (ed.), 
Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964 . Vol. 5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund. 1989), pp. 172-182. 
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2. But I feel I must write to you, even though I send you a relatively brief 
letter today, before the year runs out and a new year comes in. I am leaving 
tomorrow for Allahabad 11 and Santiniketan. 12 On my return I shall be busy with 
the visit of Dr. Nkrumah, the Prime Minister of Ghana, 13 and then there are many 
other engagements. January is always a heavy month for us, even though 
Parliament is not sitting. There is the Congress session w'hich lasts about a week 14 
and the Science Congress 1 ' which always attracts me and which is going to be 
held in Delhi this year. Many eminent scientists come to it from foreign countries 
and it is an exhilarating experience to meet them and talk to them. On this occasion, 
the British delegation of scientists will be headed by Prince Philip, the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 16 He is not an eminent scientist, but he has taken great interest in 
science and has been the President of the British Association of Science and as 
such has encouraged science. I have met him several times in London and found 
him to be, almost if I may say so, in spite of his Royal connections, a very 
intelligent, sensitive and charming young man with a mind that is groping forward. 

3. Since I wrote to you, we have had three interesting visitors — Mr. 
Diefenbaker. Prime Minister of Canada, 17 Mr. Einar Gerhardsen, Prime Minister 
of Norway, 18 and M. Andre Malraux, Minister in General de Gaulle's Government 
in France. ig Soon we shall be receiving other eminent dignitaries from abroad. 
There is the Prime Minister of Ghana, fresh from the recent conference at Accra, -0 
President Tito of Yugoslavia 21 and the Prime Minister of East Germany, 


1 1 . Nehru had gone to the University of Allahabad to deliver the convocation address on 21 
Dec. 1958. See item 11. 

12. Nehru had gone to Santiniketan to deliver the convocation address at Visva-Bharati 
University on 24 Dec. 1958. See item 12. 

13. Kwame Nkrumah visited India, 22 Dec. 1958-11 Jan. 1959. 

14. The 64th session ot the Indian National Congress was held at Nagpur, 9-11 Jan. 1959. 

15. Held at New Delhi, 21-28 Jan. 1959. 

16. In India, 21 Jan.-4 Feb. 1959. 

17. John George Diefenbaker arrived in New Delhi on 18 Nov. on a six day visit. 

18. Einar Henry Gerhardsen arrived in New Delhi on 27 Nov. for a fortnight’s visit. 

19. In India for a week from 28 Nov. 1958. 

20. The All-African People’s Conference of 200 representatives of 50 African political 
parties, trade unions, student movements and others met at Accra from 9 to 14 Dec. 
1958. The Conference called upon the United Nations to ask all colonial powers to 
withdraw from Africa, resolved to support the non-violent struggle against colonialism 
and violent struggle in cases of “retaliatory violence’’ by colonial governments, and 
called for the formation of a Commonwealth of free African States and regional grouping 
of African countries in five federations. 

21. Visited India 13-19 Jan. 1959. 
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Dr. Grotewohl. -2 As you know, we have no diplomatic relations with East 
Germany, although we have trade relations and there is a Trade Representative 
of East Germany in Delhi. 2 ' Because of lack of diplomatic relations, we cannot 
treat him as we would any other Prime Minister. But, short of that, we shall 
extend to him every courtesy and he and his party will be our guests. 

4. In February, we hope to have visits from Marshal Voroshilov of the 
Soviet Union 24 and the Prime Minister of Afghanistan. 

5. The General Assembly of the United Nations has ended its session. 25 
This has not been a very exciting one and attention was more directed to the two 
conferences that were taking place in Geneva. One of these is concerned with 
the stoppage of nuclear tests 26 and the other with the prevention of surprise 
attacks/ 7 The one dealing with surprise attacks has been in a state of complete 
deadlock for some time past and there is no immediate prospect of this deadlock 
being broken. This conference has adjourned sine die. The other conference, 
dealing with nuclear tests, has met with some preliminary success for which we 
should be grateful, but the big hurdles remain. 

6. The world prospect is a depressing one. While in the Far East there has 
been some toning down, 2 * the position still remains one of continuing crises. 
Meanwhile attention is diverted to Berlin and all kinds of moves and countermoves 
are being made in regard to it. 2 ^ Behind all this is the ‘Cold War' with its 
background of fear and hatred, and every question is judged from that viewpoint. 

22. Visited India 12 to 16 Jan. 1959. 

23. E. Renneisen, Trade Representative and Commercial Counsellor of the German 
Democratic Republic. 

24. Marshal Voroshilov’s visit was cancelled owing to his ill health. 

25. On 14 Dec. 1958. 

26. The British, American and Soviet delegates held 20 sessions in Geneva from 3 1 Oct. to 
6 Dec. 1958. 

27. The conference started on 10 Nov. 1958 and ended in a deadlock on 2 Dec. 1958. 

28. On 30 Sept. 1958 John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, USA, said that the United 
States Government would favour the evacuation of the offshore islands by the 
Kuomintang if a workable ceasefire was brought about. The bombardment of the islands, 
resumed on 20 Oct. after being suspended for a fortnight, was not of the same intensity 
as before. 

29. The Western Powers reacted strongly on 1 4 Dec. 1 958 to Nikita Khrushchev's (Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR) proposal of 27 Nov. to declare Berlin a free city 
with all foreign occupation forces withdrawing. Khrushchev had also announced that in 
the event of no agreement being reached by 27 May 1959, Soviet troops would be recalled, 
leaving the East German Government to discharge all functions. The Western Powers 
contended that, by the Potsdam Agreement, the Soviet Union could not act unilaterally, 
and they reiterated their right to free access to Berlin and to station troops there. 
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One curious feature, worth noting, has been the reaction of some countries to 
the remarkable developments in Pakistan leading to military dictatorship and 
Martial Law. 30 Merely because Pakistan is an ally in the Baghdad Pact and 
SEATO, every effort is made to show that these changes there are not really bad 
and in fact might have something good in them. Some people have even gone 
so far as to suggest that this is some kind of a preliminary to democracy. 31 It is 
amazing how our thinking is affected and becomes perverted by the Cold War. 

7. The basic fact of the world situation is the tremendous development 
of weapons of mass destruction and at the same time fear of a major war. 
Because of this fear of a war which may well bring almost total destruction of 
the world, no country is prepared to start it. And yet the Great Powers go on 
arming themselves more and more and creating situations which increase tension 
and might lead to that very war which has to be avoided at all costs. There is 
no reason or logic in this. 

8. We in India cannot cut ourselves off from this world situation and have 
to play our part in it wherever occasion demands this. But we try not to get 
entangled in the quarrels and affairs of foreign countries. Our first consideration 
must necessarily be how to solve our domestic problems and carry our people 
forward in the march to well-being. Indeed, even from an international point of 
view, the only way that we can play any effective part is by developing India. 

9. And so, my mind comes back to India and her problems. I wrote to you 
a few days ago about the remaining years of the Second Five Year Plan and the 
approach to the Third Plan. These are major problems which can only be dealt 
with satisfactorily with the largest measure of understanding and cooperation. 
That is why I seek your cooperation in this matter. We have arranged to send you 
our Planning Commission’s papers. In a sense we are at the crossroads and have 
to make our choice which way we shall go. That choice in effect was made when 
we started planning and more especially when we started the Second Five Year 
Plan. It may be worthwhile to see what was written in the report for the Second 

30. For example, while The New York Times of 22 Nov. 1958 wrote appreciatively of the 
progress made under the new regime in Pakistan, The Baltimore Sun on 7 Dec. 1958 
commented that although Ayub’s Government was described as a “semblance of 
dictatorship”, he “is not running the country as a military camp.” The Times (London), 
in an appraisal of the two months’ work of the new regime, wrote on 8 Dec. 1958 that 
democracy in Pakistan could “wait, while the atmosphere is so favourable and the army 
which has played its part with excellent discipline with no more than necessary firmness, 
is still so popular.” 

31. On 20 Nov. the Wall Street Journal stated that the West should not support countries 
with democracies not suited to them” and a democratic government could soon be set 
up in Pakistan after she has been “prepared for it”. 
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Plan and the projections for the future indicated there. Those projections were 
then considered the minimum taking into account the requirements of the situation. 

1 0. And yet a situation arose when some people started talking about slowing 
down or even to give rest to planning or new schemes. We were asked to 
consolidate ourselves before venturing forth into new advances. Such advice, 
though no doubt well-meant, ignored not only the basic features of planning, but 
also the vital needs of the situation we have to face. We may divide up planning 
into periods, but essentially it is one continuous process, just as life is, just as a 
country's growth ought to be. It is not possible to stop it without peril. Apart 
from other aspects, our population grows at a rapid pace. Merely to keep pace 
with this growth, we have to keep moving fast; to go ahead of this population 
growth means much faster progress. Perhaps a well-developed country might be 
able to afford some slowing down, though even that is rather doubtful. But it is 
certain that an under-developed country has, by the compulsion of events, to try 
its utmost to break the cage of a static economy and reach a stage when there is 
almost automatic growth. 

1 1 . How are we to do this? It is this question that has been troubling us and 
which we are discussing from almost day to day. It is not a matter of wishful 
thinking or just hoping that everything will be all right in this best of all possible 
worlds. It is a question of organising well-thought-out programmes on all fronts, 
lest bottlenecks somewhere might impede the growth of the rest; that means, 
above all, perspective planning, that is looking ahead and forming a picture of 
where we are to go to and what our objectives are. Short-term planning is only 
profitable when seen in that long perspective. 

12. We have had a number of bad shocks during the last year or two. We 
had bad harvests and a measure of failure on the food front and we were not 
successful often in our appraisal of the situation. Thus, while we appeared to go 
ahead, and indeed we did so in many ways, the burden of foreign exchange 
suddenly fell heavily upon us. For the moment, with the help of friendly countries, 
we have eased the situation, but that is not enough, for the same situation may 
well arise again unless we are careful and, in any event, we cannot permit our 
economy to slow down when rapid advance is essential. 

13. We have to choose therefore carefully, and with a full realisation of the 
consequences, the path we are to follow. The real choice was made many years 
ago when we talked about a socialist pattern of society. 12 We did not accept this 
for sentimental reasons, though some people may have thought so. We did so 

32. Nehru moved the resolution on “Socialistic Pattern of Society" at the 60th session of the 

Indian National Congress at Avadi, Madras State, on 21 Jan. 1955. See SWJN/SS/27/pp. 

279-283. 
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because we were convinced that, situated as we were, there was no other 
effective course to follow. While we accepted that broad objective, we tried to 
avoid a dogmatic approach and. in particular, we wanted to continue the march 
of economic progress with democratic forms. Many of us, influenced powerfully 
by the Gandhi approach to life and its problems, attached importance to a peaceful 
and cooperative method and an avoidance of coercion. It is true that life as it is 
constituted today, is rather a complicated affair and. in practice, it is not easy to 
adhere to one’s ideals. Certainly for politicians this becomes difficult, for in any 
society and more particularly in a democratic society, these ideals are conditioned 
by the capacity of the people to absorb them and act up to them. But it is untrue, 
I think, to say that the choice lies between rapid progress with authoritarian 
methods and a slow advance under democracy. Ultimately this will depend on 
the quality of the people and their capacity to work. We seek economic advance 
and that economic advance is vital even from the point of view of cultural or 
spiritual growth. But material advance by itself may well lead, as it has led 
elsewhere, to the negation of some of the values that appear to us to be important. 
Why should it be necessary to divorce these values from material advance? 

14. Recently a number of decisions have been taken of some importance 
and I have drawn your attention to them. It is curious and significant that these 
decisions have roused the wrath of some of our friends, more especially in the 
newspaper world. There have been many and repeated attacks on them, sometimes 
not even in the best of taste. We see here the anger of vested interests which fear 
that their position might be endangered. One might almost say that the criticisms 
and denunciations are organised. 

15. There have been attacks on the public sector and strong resentment at 
Government taking up the manufacture in some lines which were wrongly 
supposed to be reserved for the private sector. Lately there have been these attacks 
made at our Defence Ministry for some contracts. 33 The Defence Ministry deals 
with vast sums of money and they have sometimes made mistakes. It is right that 
every mistake should be pointed out and we should welcome criticism. But when 
that criticism is not based on facts but on bias, there it ceases to be profitable and 
merely indicates that the person indulging in them is angry. So far as these 
Defence contracts are concerned, I think that they were fully justified. 


33. There was criticism in Lok Sabha on 28 Nov. 1958 of the contracts signed with firms in 
West Germany, Japan, Britain and Canada for the manufacture of tractors, trucks, earth- 
moving equipment and auto-parts in the Ordnance Factories. On 5 Dec. 1958, J.R.D. 
Tata said that his company s tender for the supply of trucks through competition was 
not accepted, and the Government decided instead to import trucks. 
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16. All this indicates that we have to do clear thinking and this should not 
be limited to a few persons. We should explain all this to the widest circle, for 
success can only come with this wide understanding and cooperation. 

17. The N.D.C. decided that the State should organise wholesale trade in 
foodgrains. Private interests have attacked this decision also. 34 And yet it seems 
to me an obvious and inevitable decision for us to take, quite apart from the 
socialistic aspect of it. We cannot allow the community to be held up to ransom 
by some private traders playing about with foodgrains and their prices. Having 
so decided, we have to give effect to it fully. I should like to lay stress on this 
because 1 notice some attempts to bypass the decision even though lip-service is 
paid to it. This kind of double and contradictory' approach will be most unfortunate 
and can only lead to failure. It is true that we cannot suddenly produce a full- 
fledged wholesale distributing service and therefore we have to rely on licensed 
private wholesale traders. But the objective and methods must be kept in view 
all the time and there should be no relaxation in that respect. Wherever there are 
cooperatives, these should be used for this purpose. 

1 8. Indeed, real success in this as in many other matters can only come with 
a widespread net-work of cooperatives undertaking various aspects of trade in 
addition to other matters. That is why the N.D.C. laid stress on village cooperatives 
which will form the base of the larger cooperative structure of the country. 1 
would beg of you to give effect to these decisions of the N.D.C. 

19. A Sub-Committee of the A.I.C.C. on Agriculture and Land Reform has 
recently produced a report 3 ’ which will go to the full session at Nagpur. This 
report deals with many important matters. It has laid stress that the various 
processes of land reform which are indicated must be completed by the end of 
1959. That is, legislation must be completed by then. Some people say that the 
time allowed is too short. If we cannot be through with these remaining stages of 
land reform within a year, then it only means that we are not keen enough on 
them or that certain interests are too powerful for us. Delay in land reforms is 
really a delay in the whole scheme of planning and progress. 

34. On 5 Dec. 1 958. the Uttar Pradesh Foodgrains Traders' Association called for a three-day 
strike against the Government's decision, and on 6 Dec., the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry and Bharat Chamber of Commerce urged the Government to 
take the public into confidence before introducing state trading. 

35. Set up under U.N. Dhebar at Hyderabad in Oct. 1958, it recommended: 1 ) speeding up 
land reforms and enacting legislation by the end of 1 959 and its implementation within 
three years: 2) raising agricultural produce; 3) expanding cooperatives in agriculture; 4) 
state trading in wholesale trade in food and assuring fair prices to the cultivator; and 5) the 
state and the community’s commitment to helping the farmer to achieve these targets, 
with panchayats and village cooperatives taking the lead. 
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20. Fortunately we are having a good harvest this year and that gives us 
an opportunity to build on it. The information I get from various sources indicates 
that there is a new awareness in the country-side about the production of 
foodgrains, and newer methods are gradually seeping down to the farmers. This 
process has to be expedited and the obvious agency for this is the Community 
Development Block, closely allied to the village panchayat and the village 
cooperative. 

21 . All this will constitute the foundation; but the real effort in thinking is 
required for the manner of doing this and especially for the methods and policies 
to be adopted in the future. The Third Five Year Plan may well be the turning 
point in our future. I hope to write to you about this from time to time and I shall 
not therefore pursue this subject further here. 

22. One thing more, however, I should like to mention here. That is education. 
It is only on the basis of widespread and sound education that we can build 
anything. There is far too much a tendency to starve the social services because 
of the demands of what appear to be more profitable projects. Without education 
we shall not have that trained personnel and that reservoir of intelligent workers 
in field or factory which are so necessary for industrialisation or indeed any 
other kind of growth. 

23. Recently, the Madras Government has made an innovation which I find 
most interesting. I believe they have transferred all their land revenue to the 
panchayats. 36 They have also transferred to them the primary schools or the basic 
schools. It seems to me this is an essentially sound move which will bring good 
results both in education and in the general growth of the rural India. 

All good wishes to you for the New Year. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. The Madras Government had transferred Government land to the panchayats under 
Section 86 of the Madras Panchayat Act, 1958. 
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3. To Chief Ministers 37 


December 31, 1958 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I write to you on the last day of the year that is passing. It has been a hard year 
with many ups and downs, both in the international sphere and in our own country. 
I suppose there is no escape for us anywhere in the world, for some considerable 
time to come, from the stresses and strains of a world that is changing rapidly. 
We have therefore to accustom ourselves to this state of affairs and not expect 
ease and comfort or a freedom from these strains. 

2. I would not like to prophesy, but it is safe to assume that the year 1959 
will not see any marked improvement in the international horizon. For the present 
the biggest question is that of Berlin 38 and Germany which will probably lead to 
a deeper crisis early in the next year. There is no easy way out visible and both of 
the mighty contestants have dug in their toes and declare loudly and with emphasis 
that they will not budge an inch. The situation is undoubtedly grave, but I have a 
feeling that it will not lead to that major conflict which all of us dread so much. 

3. In Western Asia or the Middle-Eastern regions, the position is one of 
some confusion. 39 Both in Iraq and Lebanon, 40 the relations of Egypt and Iraq 


37. File No. 25(30)/58-PMS. This letter has also been published in G Parthasarathi (ed.), 
Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964 , Vol. 5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund, 1989), pp. 183-194. 

38. On 29 Dec. 1958, NATO rejected Khrushchev’s plan for demilitarising West Berlin 
and making it a “free city” unless it was part of the general solution to the problem of 
Germany within the framework of the plan for German unification. 

39. Khrushchev urged Arab Communist Parties to compete with the nationalists; this led 
sharp divisions within the Iraqi regime, one section supporting the union between Iraq 
and the UAR, another opposing it, and a third favouring support to the Communists 
and closer relations with the USSR. The success, however temporary, of the pro- 
Communist sections in Iraq, caused much concern in the UAR. 

40. On 23 Sept. 1958, Fouad Chehab became President of Lebanon and Rashid Karami, the 
leader of insurgents in Tripoli in the north of the country, became the premier. The United 
States withdrew her forces by 25 Oct., and the UN Observation Group left following the 
Lebanese withdrawal of their complaint in the United Nations against UAR intervention. 
Relations with the UAR improved with the opening of the border with Syria and following 
the Lebanese Premier’s visit to Cairo on 20 Dec. 1958 to strengthen economic and 
social ties. 
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have undergone some strain 41 and there have been internal tensions in Iraq. 42 All 
kinds of vague apprehensions have been expressed about the future of Iraq as 
well as that of Lebanon. One hopeful feature is that President Nasser of the 
U.A.R. appears to be acting with wisdom and restraint. 

4. As you know, we have had a visit from Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, the Prime 
Minister of Ghana. He is still in India. His visit has been good for many reasons 
and the personal contacts established or renewed are beneficial, I think, to both 
India and Ghana. Circumstances have thrown Ghana into the forefront of the 
African struggle for freedom and the recent conference at Accra 4 ' was undoubtedly 
an event of importance and significance. The whole of Africa appears to be astir. 
Naturally our sympathies go out to these people of Africa and we earnestly hope 
that their progress towards freedom will continue with some rapidity. 

5. In India, I have a feeling that we have turned a rather bad comer and the 
next year, though a hard and difficult one w ill not be depressing. It might well 
bring a sense of exhilaration. This is not merely due to the bumper crop of rice 
that we have got, although that is very helpful, but some other evidences, more 
especially in the rural areas, which I sense, but which I cannot specify in detail. 
1 think that our food production will progressively increase and the result of the 
last few years’ work wdll begin to yield fruit. The Community Development 
movement also is trying hard to get out of a rut it had got into and I think it is 
succeeding. I do not wish to exaggerate all this, but I have a definite feeling of 
encouragement and I do not see why I should not share this with you. 

6. I have written to you previously about our discussions in regard to the 
approach to the Third Five Year Plan. I hope you are receiving papers regularly 
from the Planning Commission on this subject. I am anxious that you should 
keep in touch with our thinking and, what is more important, help us with your 
own ideas on this subject. It is clear that we shall have to take some vital 
decisions, and we can only do so effectively if we all cooperate in evolving 
these decisions and, later, in implementing them. A strange idea had been spread 


41. Though outwardly after the Iraqi revolution the relations between Iraq and UAR had 
improved, a virulent campaign against Iraq was launched by Cairo Radio following the 
trial in Nov. 1958 of Rashid Ali al-Gaylani and Col. Abdul Salam Aref. They had 
attempted a coup against Abd al-Karim Qasim, who had become Prime Minister after 
a coup on 14 July 1958 and had enjoyed Communist support. On 29 Dec., Cairo Radio 
denied that Nasser’s speech of 23 Dec. against the Syrian Communists could mean an 
indirect attack on Iraqi Communists and Government policy and said that “what happens 
in Iraq concerns only the Iraqi-Arab people”. 

42. On 14 July 1958, the Republic of Iraq was proclaimed by a group of army officers. King 
Feisal II and Prime Minister Nuri el-Said were killed in the coup. 

43. See fn 20 in this section. 
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that after our recent difficulties about foreign exchange and efforts to meet 
them, we should go slow in trying to consolidate our position. There is no such 
possibility as any person who has given thought to this matter or to planning 
must realise. To slow down is to invite trouble and to make future progress far 
more difficult. 

7. I have written to you already that the Madras State had introduced a 
mid-day meal scheme in schools. 44 1 am sending you separately a note 45 on this 
scheme as well as on a programme of school improvement in Madras State, 
which the Madras Government has been good enough to send me. This note, I 
think, is important, and the Madras Government is to be congratulated on the 
lead it has given in both these matters. I am sure that other States can profit by 
these examples. The enthusiasm with which the free mid-day meal scheme has 
been greeted there and the success it has achieved is heartening. I feel sure that 
this is a right course to adopt from almost every point of view. It may involve 
some greater expenditure but, as you will see, the public response and cooperation 
in any such move is considerable. 

8. The second part of the Madras note dealing with the reform of local 
administration and the strengthening of Panchayat Unions and providing them 
with greater funds and authority, will also no doubt interest you. 46 

9. In the final analysis, the greatest and most revolutionary' factor in bringing 
about political, economic and social change is education. I am not sure in my 
mind if everyone realises this, but I have come to this definite conclusion. That 
education must be based on primary and basic education but it has to include in 
its scope higher education. We cannot go far in industrialisation or better 
agriculture or indeed better anything except on the base of such wide-spread 
education. Of course, education by itself is not enough and we have to keep pace 
with our other schemes of development. But, without education, there is no real 
development. 

10. We are often told that our present education is defective, and the 
criticism is justified. And yet, when I see thousands of boys and girls going 
through the process of schools and college, I can almost see the great changes 
that are coming about in India through them. Recently, I have attended three 

44. Letter to Chief Ministers, 10 July 1958. See SWJN/SS/43/p. 1 12. K. Kamaraj, the Chief 
Minister of Madras State, implemented the midday meal scheme in July 1956. 

45. As of 3 1 Oct. 1958, 10,730 elementary schools with 3,34,825 pupils were provided mid- 
day meals. See G Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 1947- 
1964 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 1989). Vol. 5, p. 186, fn 9. 

46. The Madras Government recorded that the constitution for the panchayat unions had 
been draw n up to provide necessary jurisdiction, powers and funds in respect of primary 
education. 
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convocations of universities. 47 What struck me most was the number of girl 
graduates. In Delhi, there were nearly eight hundred girl graduates. In Allahabad, 
there were probably about one thousand and five hundred (though I am not 
sure of the number). In Calcutta. I am told that there were three thousand and 
two hundred. I think that probably it will be an under-estimate to say that this 
year there were ten thousand girl graduates in our various universities. And 
then there are the vast numbers of girls going to high schools and colleges. 
This fact alone seems to me as leading to great social changes in our society. It 
is through women that the major social changes come. For their influence on 
their homes and the children in early years is greater than that of the men. 
Yesterday, I was present at the National Schools Athletic Championships here 
in Delhi, 48 and I saw both boys and girls competing with vigour for these 
championships and doing well. Almost unconsciously, this great change is 
coming over our social life, partly by the growth of education generally, but 
more especially by the education of women. The older generation perhaps has 
not quite appreciated the change that is coming and might even have disapproved 
of some tendencies. But there it is, and we have to encourage it. 

1 1 . I sent you a few days ago a note on Mexico’s medical revolution. This 
was taken from an article 49 in an American magazine by Michael Scully. 50 This 
again showed how a country can go ahead in health with small funds and relatively 
little resources. We have unfortunately got into the habit of thinking in expensive 
terms, whatever we might do. In education or health, this is so, as it is in other 
matters. We spend most of our money on heavy constructions, and not enough is 
left for the work to be done inside those buildings. A very large part of the outlay 
of our Second Five Year Plan has gone into construction — probably 40 per cent. 
If we could save on that, and simplify our constructions, or even do without them 
wherever possible, we would have far more money for more worthwhile work. I 
hope that your Medical Department will profit by the note on Mexico that I 
have sent. 

12. There is one matter which has been troubling me very considerably. 
This is judicial delays. The figures that I have seen of arrears of work in some 

47. At Delhi, Allahabad and Visva-Bharati on 6, 21 and 24 Dec. 1958 respectively. For 
Nehru’s convocation addresses at these three places, see items 8, 11 and 12. 

48. On 30 Dec. 1958, at the conclusion of the Fourth National Schools Sports in Delhi, 
Nehru said that he was glad to see the increase in the number of girl participants in 
sports as “this shows that the girls can match side by side with boys not only in light 
work but also on the sports grounds.” 

49. “Mexico on March”, published in Reader's Digest , Vol. 42, No. 251, March 1943, 
pp. 53-56. 

50. (1898-1958); American journalist. 
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High Courts are appalling. This matter is being considered by our Law 
Commission. That Commission consists of eminent men. But I suppose they 
think rather in a groove, accepting the expensive system that we have put up as 
a base. We have increased the number of High Court Judges, but this has made 
little difference to the piling up of arrears. Demands for more judges come. If 
necessary, we should have more judges. But how many more? Someone 
calculated that if we are to make any kind of real inroad on this load of arrears, 
we might require nearly a hundred more judges. I suppose that in this matter, 
as in others, Parkinson’s Law will apply. More judges, more lawyers, more 
work, more delays — and more demand for judges. 

13. Surely, this leads to the inevitable conclusion that procedures have to be 
simplified. I dare not suggest in what way this should be done, but the fact remains 
that the present system with its procedure delays justice so much that it sometimes 
ceases to be justice. 

14. In judicial matters, as in so many others, we have often to think of 
institutional changes. What was good and suitable at another time when the State 
moved in a leisurely way or was more or less static, obviously does not fit in 
with the rapid changes that are coming and changing society rapidly. We cannot 
take things for granted simply because they have come down to us. 

15. I have written to you previously laying great emphasis on the State 
undertaking wholesale trade in foodgrains. 51 The more I have thought about 
this, the more I am convinced that this has to be done as soon as possible. 
There can be, of course, no halfway house. We either do it or we don’t. To do 
it half heartedly is to fall between two stools. Of course it may not be possible 
in the near future to build up an apparatus for doing it thoroughly and effectively. 
But the objective must always be there and it has to be realised rapidly. I have 
noticed with some concern that there is a tendency in some States to temporise, 
to postpone, to compromise. This tendency is no doubt due to the initial 
difficulties to be faced, but it will lead us nowhere. 

16. Sometimes reference is made to procurement. In the State undertaking 
wholesale trade in foodgrains there should be no question of procurement as 
such because the State, through its licensed agents, gets all the produce or that 
part of it that normally went to the wholesalers. After that, the State, whether it is 
the Centre or the State Governments, can take that part which it wants to buy 
and keep in reserve or the Centre can direct a part of it to be sent to another 
State. The rest may be left with the wholesaler for the present to be dealt with 
through the normal channels. The point is that procurement as of old does not 


51. See item 1, here pp. 3-4. 
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come into the picture at all and to think of procurement leads one away from 
the objective we are aiming at. 

17. It is not necessary for the State at present or in the near future to take all 
the responsibility for meeting the requirements of the retail trade. This will be 
looked after by what is left with the licensed wholesalers after the Centre or the 
State Governments have taken what they want. I would earnestly request you to 
undertake this wholesale trade, through licensed agents, as effectively as possible 
and not to weaken it so much that it ceases to have any semblance to State 
wholesale trading. 

18. We have had a number of complaints about smuggling from one State to 
another or one region to another. The whole purpose of the formation of these 
regions is to make that region self-sufficient and not to permit large-scale exports 
which would upset the whole scheme. If smuggling is permitted or connived at, 
then the scheme breaks dow n. The only real effective way of stopping smuggling 
from where it takes place is for a no-movement-belt on the border — say for five 
miles. I think this belt should be created in some places. If strong steps are taken 
right at the beginning, then matters will settle down. But if the administrative 
apparatus is loose, then whatever schemes we make w ill fail. 

19. In the past year or two, there has been some deficit in food. It is however 
well recognised now that the deficit was really not very great. The chief fault lay 
in our administrative apparatus and in our lack of control of the market. We have 
introduced wholesale State trade to control the market and if we control movements 
also effectively then we are bound to succeed. 

20. There has recently been much agitation in Uttar Pradesh to raise the 
price of sugarcane and even strikes have been threatened by the sugarcane 
cooperatives.' 2 We have given a good deal of thought to this matter and we are 
quite convinced that it will be a wrong and harmful step to raise the price. I do 
not think the price is at all low from the producers’ point of view. In fact even 
now the cane producers get much more from the Mills than they do when they 
sell it for Khandsari sugar. If we raise the price, we shall have to give up the idea 
of exporting sugar and even the price of sugar will go up internally affecting 
other prices. Even now our costs of production of sugar are greater than in 
other countries. We cannot easily compete with them. 

21. There has been some trouble about jute prices also which have fallen 
partly because of the increase in jute cultivation. This increase is good in the 

52. The UP Cooperative Cane Unions Federation threatened a strike by cane growers if their 
demands of minimum cane price, payment of arrears of their share of the excess profits 
made by the mills, and the establishment of a board headed by a Judge of the High Court 
for fixation of sugar cane prices were not met by 14 Jan. 1959. 
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long run. Various steps have been taken by our Food Ministry to ease this jute 
situation. Exports have also been permitted. 

22. While we want an adequate supply of sugar and jute, we must remember 
that we must not encourage too much the transfer of lands from foodgrains to 
sugarcane or jute. 

23. There has been a consistent propaganda, chiefly in the foreign press, 
about the rivalry of India and China and some kind of apprehension grow ing in 
India because China is supposed to be going ahead fast in industrial production 
and in other matters. Apparently people used to the cold war cannot think except 
in terms of rivalry. There is no rivalry between India and China. There may be a 
healthy spirit of emulation and of learning, from each other which we certainly 
propose to do. Then there are stories about increasing tension between India and 
the U.S.S.R. and China. I have failed to notice any marked tension. There are of 
course some things happening in the U.S.S.R. or China, which we may not 
approve. Indeed there are many things happening in India which we do not 
approve. It is well known that we follow certain basically different policies in 
India from those prevalent in China and the U.S.S.R. That does not mean that 
there should be tension or unhealthy rivalry. We continue to have friendly relations 
both with the Soviet Union and China and I hope you will not be misled by 
reports to the contrary. 

24. Even if something is said or done in China or the U.S.S.R., which is not 
to our liking, we shall continue to pursue our own policy of friendship and 
cooperation wherever this is possible. 

25. In a recent number of the “Foreign Report" published by the Economist 
of London, there was a strange story of what was said to be an incident that 
occurred four years ago. I was astonished to read it because I knew nothing 
about it and I ought to have known because I was supposed to be intimately 
concerned with it. I would not even refer to this here but for the fact that some 
people imagine that what this “Foreign Report" contains is based on reliable 
information. When we read about something in a far-off country, naturally we 
tend to believe it. But when it concerns India, we can check it. I have often found 
that the stories or comments on India in this “Foreign Report" are far from the 
truth. In the present instance, they were wholly devoid of any foundation. The 
story in the last number of the “Foreign Report" was that some four years ago. 
General Thimayya, who had recently come back from his successful work in 
Korea, was approached by some businessmen, mostly Indian but some foreigners 
too, with the proposal that he might bring about some kind of a military coup and 
push aside the “socialist-minded Prime Minister". Further that learning of this, I 
had taken certain firm, though quiet, measures to put an end to this kind of thing. 
The whole story is fantastic and amused me much. There was no need for me to 
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enquire about it. Nevertheless I thought I should bring this to the notice of 
General Thimayya who was equally surprised and denied knowledge of anything 
connected with it. 

26. I have referred to this remarkable story for two reasons. One is that we 
should not easily be taken in by these stories that appear in the foreign press 
about India. The second is to point out how attempts are made in the press often 
to create difficulties for us in people’s minds and to attempt to spoil our relations 
with other countries. 

27. Recently, the Madhya Pradesh Government celebrated the Kalidasa 
Jayanti at Ujjain. 53 This was celebrated also in many other parts of the country 
with some enthusiasm. Our President himself went to Ujjain to inaugurate this 
celebration personally. And in Madhya Pradesh, all the towns and the districts 
took part in these celebrations, I think that it was an excellent idea for these 
Jayanti celebrations to be organised. Kalidasa is the greatest of our poets, and it 
is well that we remember him and do honour to his memory. It is proposed to 
erect a proper memorial to him at Ujjain. This memorial should be something 
more than a provincial memorial; it should be national in every respect. I hope, 
therefore, that your State Government will also take interest in it. 

28. Iam leaving today for Orissa on a brief visit. Soon after my return, I 
shall have to go to Nagpur for the Congress session. Some clear indications have 
already been given about the main work of this session. This will deal with land 
reform, agricultural production and planning. My next letter, therefore, to you 
will have to be some time after the Nagpur Congress. 

29. May I send you again all my good wishes for the New Year? May we, in 
this year that is coming, overcome our petty quarrels and disputes and learn to 
cooperate with each other more in the mighty tasks that confront us. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


53. Inaugurated by President Rajendra Prasad on 21 Nov. 1958. 
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(b) Speeches 


4. Need for a Democratic Approach 54 

RfFRt affc wit, 

7TR7 ETTT 1371 RR t 37F7RI ^ RET f 37TET ET 3ftT FTTt tFFT t FR7 77ET 
«ftl 55 3TTR #7 37TET \ 3# 37TER FR t, fFR t E7T 7RETR fRTRT RT# fRF 
*PTRTFI 

Sltt pqR t# RT3 ifEET f RTfR RE RF Tt «t sffc t 77fRRT *71 # 
FR ^R# RE# RE RfE R# t, ^fRET t 37ttf RE 77RTF FR F, 3TK Rp5 37R Ftt 
f FT#t 7137 tt Eftt t # FRT7T FR RTfETfilE tl dPRH RFT RR7 FRIT fFRt' 
t RTT# t? 77R RTR Rt EF t # 3777Rt RTpR EI^T RT f#T t FTRt t, FFE f 
F# tl FT# RTF RIFT RE Rlftl Ft Rf# tl 3TRT FR 37k 37TE 37# f# Rf eft 
TTR) 7TETRT7 foM# 77#', FI RIFT RR> FT#t f#7T#Et? RT fRRFI RTRt tl 37RT #7lt 
FR fRET# 37F7 t #E FT, REE Ft, fFTTT Ft, eft fRRFT Ft 37# t R# R R#l 
#7 3E7T ^ lit Rft RT # FT7RE 3TTT7 37pERT RFf FIRT, #RRT # FT# fFET f 
RRI ETRRT t? 

eft FRlf #R tf RET fRRR t, RRI ETRRTE t? 37R F77RE FRT #RT Rt R#R 
tl RE# FRTTI FR El REf ER7 Bzrf# RT t RFf, RETFT ETET t FR E, F7 RTF 
# RET t, 1RR 3# TRtl 3# R775 RTTfRftlR t, R73 FTT# RTR> fRRR RFf RE#, 
^5 37RTfR #T R7T# t, FET# #FT RT# tl RF RTR fRRTT RER R# F# t, R#f# 
37R "R Rt RTR FR fRRRE Rt 77# eftT t 37# fFET t, F77 RTR R7t FR R#l RETT 
7t RtTRT FR RFf F 77R7RI FE7T R# RTR? R FR REff R# fRRTTTT RFf fFETT##, RR 
FRlf fFET f f#RT7T RFf tl tf FTlf# 37E7t RF R7FRT 1 # 3TRRTRT RT RTTR 
RTt t7RR7T, R1R 77Tft RTR R7RRt t, iRTTR Tf# Ftcft t, #7# Ft 'ETTJR FTRT t 
1R7 FRET FR RR^R FTRT RTRT t, RFRT RTRT t, H FFTT RTRT tl 177T RTR> t F^ 
Rt Ftt RTR tt t fR77t 1#TRT Floefl t, #7777 37ETT7 1 tFT ttelt t, #7lt 
37RTlfR FtRt t, FETFT-RT77TF FtRT tl Rt t Rt tt 37TR77 RIFT # R^R R>fFR t # 
77lf RTTR ^ RET, tttTT RlftF, ERT fRRE F FT RTF W RTR t, ##7 # RTR FTRt 

54. Speech at a public meeting. Polo Pavilion Grounds, Baroda, 2 November 1958. AIR 
tapes, NMML. 

The Hindu on 3 Nov. reported that about 200,000 attended. Nehru had gone to 
Baroda to inaugurate the third All-India Convention of the Youth Congress. For his 
inaugural speech on 2 Nov. 1958, see item 19. 

55. On 26 Oct. 1957. See SWJN/SS/39/pp. 44-46. 
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Flfen k FF fk F^T dl^HFed kl STF F^T-k STIFFt FFF ds«is! FTT? eft 7k Fp5 
F' 5 ! dsl I 

iff 4)K 1 dl<T FTcftF FF IF, Fd FTFIfI 33TF F sk 3 kid Fill fg'^^-dM 
FIT kjeF fkFT «TT sk fkF eTTF k ^#t FFk k FF FFFI Ml fF73TFT «TT, 
FFlik d-FH 7TTFT FTFT ^TT "^f FFT Ft eTTF F FITF FIT *i=bdl ft, F^ Ft TT7FT 
FFTefT 1, sk 3FTT IF edk dl^el k fk k TITF FT Felt, eft FF FTeT FT k FFF 
ft FTFt FTlFF % FTTf 37TFF 3, "SIFT F FF FTF fk FF FTlfkfFF t sk ^FTt eTTFT 
k ffF F FF fkllk ktF 3k £f ktT fFTFT uM? iff FTF 1? FF edET eft Tstr "377 
FFF kFFTF F, FeFTF FI, km FTI eft F*t eft FTtf Fifed if Fft Ft Ft FF FTeff 
Fit FTF ^k F, kfFTF sk eFET F, "FFk Fief FF FFfI k FFf 3TTeft Ftl M-6^' 
kft-k?t FRf FFlt M k fl fk F FFFT ^1 FF?F FTFT, 7Tf7FF cTFTI FFffk FF 
kff FFt FTeT Fteft Ft FTFF Fit, eft FFTT Ft keTT F, FTFtFt, Ft FF FFFft FFT ^ 
k FFT kFt F? FTtf FF 3FFFT Fk F fk FF FFT 3, kfkF FT^ FFT 
k Fk F, dddil 3tfe FFT Fit Ft Fleft Ft, FTFFTFFr TTFFit 3TMt k "StF FFW TFeTT 
FT, fkT Ft ftF Fft STRslt k FF FFT keft T? eft FFF FF! kfe eFFeft kl 

3TTF M k 7TTFF, F^T FTeT if «ft eTF, FTTFF F^ 1921 k, 37 FTF U*, 
’21 fk ’22 TJft FTF Fk, FF Ft FR F FF7F STFFFtF STKledd Fed TFT FT 
1FTFT k, 3k FF k Fi|eT ckl k?T k Fl FTFtFt FF FFF dk FF F kl FF FT 
FTF k, TFT 9kl k, FFT FTF F, kk FTF F", fFFFiT fk FTF kd-kTI FT, 
FtFFgT fFk k, fkFTF Fp5 Fekf 1^ F, FT Ft ^5 FTftl tkFH 3TTF sk 

Tkk k Fk kt k fkir, sk Trkf 3 ttf fftt k sk ftft ff fft sk 

TFt k FTF k-FTT FTF-^: ^fed^H died Ft FerT FF, fd^tied-t Fk Fkl 36 ^t Fid 
Ftl kf Ft ^Tt FteT Ft, 3k Ft FFI^ FFT FFF FTFT FT ifFFT k FTFtFt ^ FTFT, 
kkl ^ FTFT, fk FF TJlfkFF STTflcTF FTT k t, FT FTF ^Ft FlfFF k Fk FTFFFI 
7str, STF TFT FTTeT k FF’' FTF F k FFT, k klf Fk FTeT Fk Ft FFlft TTF kl 
kfkF FF^ FFT fkT TFFT ^ft, k eFFFFT keT F FT, 57 fk FTFtFt F TTTT STWFtF 
Slld'ledd FTt <)=h fklT FFTFF F, FF’ FFeft if ktF Ft FFkt, FF TtFT fkTT FF>FF 
kl 58 FFTT FF FTeT FF^T k Fk STTk, sk FfeT ^Tt FFTt, Fkfk FFTT TTFT F^ 
FeFTF FT, FtF FT, FT IF F FF, fk ST^JT FFRTT t FF, fk Flf M F FFT FTTF 
k TFT t, ktF FF Tk t TFTR kt FFTT, F^T FTF F kdlt: ^5 fkFlk k FRiT 
k FFT, eft TTRt ktF kdT k FTF I 3FT Fk? Ffd FF ^TF IF 3TFF fkd Fl 

56. On 5 Feb. 1922; in fact 23 policemen were killed. 

57. Nehru was in Lucknow District Jail from 6 Dec. 1921 to 3 Mar. 1922. 

58. On 11 Feb. 1922. 
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TsfT, fRTT FR FR RTFT 3ffr 1 1 1^1 41 R Fnd, eft did 1 p5I fRT Rie«t RF 
eft RFf jHTFW) t fFt 3TTR RTT FR Rtf RRt d^ClR RTT, RKHH Rtt, 7fRI F 
^fdQ, % FR-RtR-RRTR RKfa4f R RTlf RFTFf IT FTRI eff 3RR FR FRT Rtf 
RTTF RT 37 <*><ls 3?TFRf TJ^r RTF RF *qfR>k F =Med, FR FRT FT cfcsS "^T^t RTT 
RRIFl RT R RT F7Rt, F RT TRIrITT Rtfi, 37? 7TIFR FRT?f 1?RF Ft t, 3?ffF? RTRFT 
??t 37? 7TRR, Rf FR FRl^ RlVledd RF RTF TTR5F RF <*>'lf MR I Rid RITRT Fl Ft 
FR eft 3TRF <^R FTR R Ft FTF tl FRT? FTR R eft ftt? Rlt Rtf 7RTTR TFeft 
FF?"l FRF 3F^ RIF RFR R>fl 3FRF <*>SI fRT FRT eft RF fRT <aied1 RF FRT Ft 
RRf-^m i? ^3?T, RF Ft FRT 1?t RIF eft sft, FffRTF t R7R ?FT RT fRlI??! fFRT 
RF FRT F^T R tleF TFT 1? 3ft? 3TR? t 377RF THEFT FFf, eft f^FT RRF1 Ft FTFF? 
aft? FT THKHd Ipt RedlRI, RnftFf t RTF?, R? 3TKIFTF FR RI^RFd t FFf RFT 
77RIFTI Ft RRTFT t, 3TRT 1?T RF fd^RR RT? fRT FR FFTRT? R 7R7TF #TT t, 3?RT 
t 37TF fRTRTI If 33TRTt 3tFT FFf TTRFteTII RtfRIF FRT RFT RTT IF) fFTRR #TT eft 
RFT Re? 3R R?l FifRIF FR FR fFFRR RT7FT t Riff R fRT FR StfFRT FTtfRT 
R TR7TF HF, FR 37?t RTR-RTR RF ^RTT RTF FFf Ft TTRTFfl RRtfRT FRT RTF 
IRfRfrFFFFeTft, R3RTRTRRR 7TRTF t, R fRT RR RFR tl 3?TT ^RTT RTF 
f^ 'Ji<n ?;hH ifRRT ^ RIRF RFT RIF fFfTRF Rft sffr iRR FR RF R>f , FT fRR 
FR "jlFRI Rtf RRRI # RTRF RTfRF Fit tl FRTTT 3TTFT FFf TtRII FRTTf RIF 
Rtf RIFT FFf TtRfl eft 3^FTF RRRTRT 3ftT ^ FRtff RRFT R Rt 3RRTI 

|pt RNRtt RF RIF RFtf, fRRT FTF ^ RRt-RRt RtFR RT RTRfRf R FR 
disciplined fRIRT, FR RTF ffTRTFtRFT ffRRTRTI ^F Ft FR Rtf, Ft FRIT 1?R ft 
^l«F fFRIFT, Ff FRIt RTFIR Ft", 3R RT 3TRFT Rtf, 3TTT TRF R "RFIl R FFf fRt W,F> 
RTF RTF, ^3ff RIF Rtfl 3tfT FR IfF RTRRtt RRT RTF RFT^ RR Ft FT? _ RTR RTR 
R 3TT^ RTF Rtf FF RF RTF 1^1 Rttf FFF RTF Rttf fFRT Rtf if, ^5 3?k 
if, FRfFf F rRtF 3TRFf 3RRTF 33lf I F Ft fl^ fFRT 3FFT FRIT ^tKHF Rtt, 
RT 3^FR 3FRTR fRIRT FFRHTT fFF Rtt, fFRT? F?T RT 3?TTT 13?TI RTF Rft 3FTF 
3TTR5T fRF^F TRIRTT FFT fRIRI, Ft FfFT tl 3ftT FR RTF R fFF 1FT , RFfF FR, 
TTTFT FR, FR RTR RR, F^FTF RRF Rtf FFFT Rtf fflTiTF Rtf RttfftRT Rtf, discipline 
RtTF Rtf RttffRT Rtfl RIF R FTtRt Rtt FFf, 3?RF 3?TRR RTcff Rtfl 3FRIT, RFTeRTFt 
FF, TRtFT eft RTR RTTF RT, 36-37 RtftF FTtRf RF 3FRF 7RtFT RT, RR RTTF R' 
-^f ; 'F^R, dRlTR 3FRff RtfsTT R FI FRFTT R RT? 36-37 RtftF edl J l Rl FTFT 
cf> eft R Ff, edfRH fRFtRRIT RRR FRTT RIRT Rt TFF RIFT, 3FRF fRTRTFI RTI sftT 
fRTITFT RT, fRIFTR R FFf, cRIteMTF R Rf FFf, effRtF 3?«TIR experience R, 
% 3FRF RTRFtR fRRT FTRI 
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ftft 3TT?Rft Rft RTR eft RF ft f# PfcRRT -Wfd fTPRTRTI RF RTR eft Rlftt % 
R> HR TFft RTeft, TTR ft eft RRRiT nRqeta eft ffterRid RFt Ft RRTI 

ftft ft 3T5^--^:, ftft Ft ft, ftrfRFT fR ftt R#fft RR#f RR# TO II fttT ftelgW 
■ft STTRRft ft# Rftf RTR ^T# R# ft## I SfTRRft fteTFTTf ft ft#RT, RR %# RFt 
HFTf # WI, ft ft#' ft' cTSlf t, fttftt RTFTf, IRWft! TRFT Ft RRT 3TRR 
RTT RRR #1 3TR# ftRFTTT ft ft#RT fft Ritf RFT dictator, ftt# RT R#> ftfT 
RT ft?I Rft |<%Hd ft ft^T 3T#FTT 3TTR#, ftft FT# Fil^i dddk ft Rft ft fttRT 
Rft discipline fftRT: RF rk), RF dsl Rift I dfftd ft# Rhhici 3RRftt Rftf d$1 
ft## ftFFRT ft fft# ft?T ft #, RTTR ft #, fft RR Rift# 3TT#ftRt' ftt ft 5 * 
■Slid# ft, 1R> dell ft, fttft ft ski, sfft R1R TT eJd'fr R>lH Riftl R#, erlfft'l TR) 
RRT ft RRRTT ft RFf, RR«T# ft R#f, RRRft ft R#f, ftfftR #T ft discipline fftRT 
RR fftqifFftf #1 

ftl ftft ftft SRRTt R>FT, RF RRT RF ftl Rftf 'R'dell RFt 1# FR TTR enVl RRiRR 
ft fttf RifT# Ft Rftl ft FRft 1#RT # ft TFtl ftfftR fftT # FRft Ml# eft 
137T, TTTT RTTR ftt RRRT ftl RFT# RTR ft RF 3# fft FRlt f#R ft ft FT RT, ft 
R1R RvR ft RRT, FR fftFT ft RR, 3# RR Rilf <*ifftd, R1 Riff Rlfft RI ftld fftFT 
ft RTRt ft, ft RTTftt RF# Rft R# ftft ft SRjft RRT, 3TR# ^4ddl RT, 3#T 3#T 
Rift RTI RRffft TTRft' «[ft RTR ftft TTR ft fft# ft?T RR RT fft# HfftT RR FT ft 
fftlRT RRT ftl FT ft, RR ft, Ri# fftRRl RFf RiT# Rlfft?;, ftrftl RedR #R ftl 
ftft 37RT ^ift ^ RTR fft Rfft# ft RRI TTRft RFT TRR7 fftlRTRT RITeT Rft, RTTR 
Rft RRTFT RF, ft 3TRR ftft R5TI "gft RIR RFeTT ft fft RRi ‘JTlft FRlft ft Rift 

%m ft, ■jrrft, yiftd ttrr ftt, 1 r> RRi ttrt ri ttrf rf! rtr sroft rrt ft rtr 

RRI RTTeTI RI? RTlft fdlRT ft FRRft 3TRRRR RcU RTI R ft FRlft iJlftld ■HTRjfel 
ftl RF RFT 4 lift ft ft FRlft RRRT Rft RT[ef fRRT, 3^T RRi ftft fT ft 4 it Rft 
ftRTT, Rt FRft Rft^ dftl R, fRRIRRiT TURt ft, ftft fRRRft TTR ft 4 1 ^R>Tlft, 
op# ^ FRRil? d'lft RTRT ftftft RJT #, FRRiT fftT ^RI Ft RRI, FRRft 3TFRI ft, 
■ 5 T?# ^ 3RTRI ft, Ri« RRRi 3R 4 lft , 3ttft ft 3RRTT RiFRT ^ftF ftft RRT RTF# 
RRRt 3TRTRI, RR Ft RRt ft, ft RTRt RR RTR Rft RFt", Rift R|R Rift RTR ftft ft#', 
3TRft #T ^ft, R^R RTft TTFTRTT Rift ft# ft ftR ft, fTI Wft ft, ftfRR pRR RTR 
ft ftft RTRT 3TOT f#RI TTRft RFT, ft Rft ’JeR R# TTR1RTI t#TT RTF ft RF RTTR 
# Rfftf ft RT^ ftedl, #T '5# if RvRT ftt# Ft RRt FRlft fRTTTftf Rft, fftTT TFRT 
Ft RRT fttT ftt# ft 3TTRT R>t RTRTR) 3Rft RTfttl 3TRtR RTI RTI erll 4 l miracle 
Rft Rift RiTR ftl ft RFt RFIRT fR> RTUfftRT ft, ft RTRRT RFt #TTT FtRT ft miracle, 
dP+)d fTT RTI Rft ftft ftmi 
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TsTT, 3TR RT^ RT^ RRT Rtf FRR RRT 1? d$l , FR Hl^ril 1?, 3TTE 3fR FRI 

ctfRR itr rti rt RTRt-RiRt srr Ft rtrt t, 'jTFft rtf srmt ti fRT ft RMdi 

ft fR FR RTF 3RR, FRR FTIT, RFTJR fRRT, FRTf HftT R RR qqTR'W sftr fcd'T 
3RR ^1 13RI RlfRR "Rt crftE 3TTRRRR R FRR dtqqH 1?, dq^qq> T?, dddi RrUd, 
ITHt RFTRt t RFI ^R Rtr RFlPdR RRR t, RT FRlt F?T Rt TRRt RFTRt R’, RF 
Rt 1R RFFTt Ft RRt fR RTRt 3RR R 3fR rM ^ RF fRRT 3ftT TRTFF Rt RTSlf 
ff 3TR TTR R7*5 131T 3TfT *q<iq fRRTT i RT RT RET 5 <Hr) RSldl Tit *pld 1?, "3R 
RT Rp5 3TTR TTT RFf FT TTRRT "RT T|1 FTsH RT 3TR 3TJRR RTR RT Ft 7TRRT t", 
RR T?l RF RTR t'l ctP+H fRT ff TftRRT \ fR 3TET 3TTRRTR Rt -jPiqi RT FTRTR 
^TRRT, 3^T 3TTRRR R RR Rt FTRTR FTRRT, RT FRIT Hl*HH t 3TT RRTT RT 
ftnf), F<sl, R RRT ds) "RR R<dl R Rt 1R RTR 3TTR, RR RR RRt T7TT R <s|d 
M Tf RTf R RRT, RTffR RTRRR R RTTR R RRT RRT t, TTRJR t, RfRTRTT 
F, RfRR TtRFT RTTT qid RTTR 3TTR q<5 TFT 1?, 3TFT RR TFT if, RRR-R-RRR 
RqpTT RTfT tl RRt-RRt Rtf RRT TRRT fRT RIR FRT-RRT, RfRR RTTR Rt 
"RRRT RR q<s TFT if, RTTR q<S TFT if I RR R RRR RRT R TRf-RFR RTR, 

37FT, RRR FR FTlR if, RfRR RTRT Rt FR^ RTT fRRT FR "RRF R^ R RRR 
TRTTR 3TTRTI 

3ITT 3TR RN FRT-RRT RTR RTTR R, RTF TTTR R, RT^" RRT R, FR RR FT 
TFT 1 1 3RRRT 3RT3t R RT RTF RT RFt RTRTt fR EFct RTT RTI RTR RT FR RFR^ 
1R RTTR RT RRR f| RR RTTR RRT 1RT RT, RRTRT RFt RT, RRFT 13TT RT, RR 
RTF R RR Rl fRRT R', RT RT rM RTRR 3TTRR RTRf RFf’l RTffR RTR TfRRRtR 
f, 3T^ RFR 3TTRR t fR 3RR RTRTF fF-^TRIR R RR TF t, RR TF t, RR TF tl 
Rt RR RTR RFt R^l R RTRR 3TTE TTRff fR RF RT RR RFJcft "#3T F, RTTR RT 
3TTRTF FTRTI fRTTt FRT RTT STTRIF FIRT REJcft "RTR RFt Ftcftl RRF R RFt FtRT, 
RTTf RTFJR RFt FTRT! RTFfRRT R RftRR 3^ TRTR R STTRTFt 3TTRT t, RR RTRTFt 
TFRt t, sfTr RTFT RTPf ^tRT FTRT t, RR RTRTFt R RTfRRT RT RFT TF TTRRtl TTTR 
WRTR FfRFTR FR' ftRRIRT t RRT? Rt RRTR RT^ f RR RTTR RR RT, RRRR RT, 
RTTR R fRRTT, RTTR Rt RRTTR, ^T-^T ^fRRT R %cff Rtl 3ftr Rt RRTt 3# f, 
RR RTTR fRTT 13TT RT, RR 13TT RT 3TtT fRRTT RTR Rt RfRT Rt fRRRT RRt Rtl 
FtRt RRT^ f I Rt 3TR Rt RR RRTRT FRIT RTTT 3RR, FR 3TTR1R 11, sftr FRR fRTRR 
fdTRT fR 3TR FR 3TTRTFt Rft FTRRTRT R^R, TFTT RTR, RTF RT Ft I 3ftT FRR 
Pd^RR fRRT, FR 3T!RTFt R RTR RRT^ FR RPt R^t, FR RR, "Ft, #T, RR, FR 
"FRR 3TTFRt RFt, ^fRR TTR RRRRTTt, RIF "3RRT RR, RRFR ^ FT, RTF RlfcT 
R15 FT, RTF RTF 3fR RTR ^5 FT, FR R^R 3TTR ttr FtRT! RT RF RR R^t RTR 
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«TTI 3TRRRRFTttlRTFR#tfccftFRRRt# RHUd t, HR Rf RTFFT 
R RTF! FF tf 3TR #F ^FT RTF t fFT RRTTt RRT RfFFT RdT t, 4 t RTRRTd ^ 
RRR RT d=bMl RRT t? FT R tf fiRdl RT, sffr 3tRH{ t RNdl if, FT Rd <sjd 
RfFT t fR "Rf WR RRF RRFt 'j)c)m 1 R’ FT# f , TFf R R|cT Rp9 TRF gf 
sflT RTTF FR RTTFFTT TRFR t?T fRT, fRRRT 3TTFT gfFRT RTFt tl 

F?Tf RF 3RFT RRf RIFT t? RRt R RTF FltR RSdid t RRf ?iPkirT, great 
powers, RRf cJddd 3TTFT Red t? <HRI RTFT RlFT t ^Rpdd, fR FFR> RTR RFt 
Rtf t, R?IR t, RRT $ RRTR t, TRJFf RRTR f, RRf RTfRF tl SRPdlJ 3TTFT RfFT 
ill <MRd 3IIFT RfFT i? fRfcTR fR <JdR RTR RF-dldd Ri|F ip, fRfFTFI TTT RTTF 
Rf RTR cTT FRf RRf iflPKl t FRf rRrT, R RR-^dd ill RR Fl RRT FftR "^FR t'l 
df=M RTR^F ^ R> RTTF RT 3TTFT gfRRT Rf RfFT t, Rtf ^rR RtfT FRf tl 
Rff Rf RTF, 3 RrR R FTff rR Rf, Ff 3TTR 3TTRRT RRF tl affT FltR rR, FTR-FIR 
R FFT Fi did FF, FF> FFT Ff FRf, ‘R FRf fR RifRR R did RTFf FRT STTRTt RR 
Fl 3ftT 3TTT FFTT R FFT FF, RFFFTFt, RRTRFTFf FFT R, RFFFTFt FFT sffr 
<dl RF Rf FRT fRRR, RR R R^R ^15 Rr Rf, 3TRT Rl, crlfdid RT RTRT RRT TFfR 
RR dt4l< <ol, RKR ^ 3RRT Rfll RRR R>f RRR RlfR 1?, "RlR "gRR ^f, "RI^ 
srtftRiT R, RIF RfTFIT ^ RfrT ^f, RRcf RF>t RRR> RI1R t 3fk RKdRIHl RTfl 
3RRT 'f clt TRR RR ^ stWdld RTtR 't'l RRRF -HIHd RT RRi d^dl Rf RIFT tJR7 
■^F FT RTFT ^ «docl RRF RFT, RIR TRF Rf FRf Pt>dl Rfl FR RTF 'gfl 
R^ Rtf 3TRF RRF Rf RfeFlf Rf Rsdl't ^ fdd, FRf RRFT, RI RRTff 
l^ddl Rf, ^fRF fRT Rf RTF RTF RsHt t 3Tk 3RR RR yfd^l, RR FIR 
RRF RT 3fk F#‘ R g3R FT Rf# Rff RRR RtRtl RRT RIF t fR RR 3TTR 
FRIT ^T R ^RR TR RTF RT FRf RTR^, RRRf RFR RF f RR tR^ %RFRF 
RTF t? ffTfr FfRI-fiRufl t ; sffT RTRf-RTRf RR Rf RRF t fR RRF fRF, 
TRR RfFT RTFT tl RTF RR Rff RR^T R FRf 3TTFfl FfFT’ RTFf Rf RR FTRFT t, FfFf 
FTT^^ Rerff Rf FW ^RTF FFT tl RRffR RRTR RR FT^T t, 3f»T RTRfRf F RRT 
fWpiT RT fR RRR Rf £«fcldl t, Rf RTRRfff t, FRRT f#RTR FRf I f#RTRF fRR^ 
3ffT RRT? %RTR Rf^T TFTFfFl RR Ff RRRf FTRRT, FRRf RRMRl, FTRTRR 
^FR tFT t, FRR FTRFT t, 3TRFf ^4cTdl 3TRFf RRRRf if, FRRf FTFFT tl 
FRf R RTR RT RRTR FR FTRRf RT, FRfF RT, RR FRR afM RF Rl, RF R^F 
TTf RR^T Rf RTF t? RF FRf fR tf 3RTFf FlffR RT^, RRTRTFTTFT RT 3RR 3TRFf 
FT I RRTRTFTTFT t Rif RFf RTF FRf Rfl Rf ^ g3TT RRF R, Rf RRF R RTfFf 
FTfFf F fRRT, RffRR R, %FF R, RfT^ff^?5RTFTRTRRFRFTR RTF I Ff RTF 
t?T Rf ^Tlf RTFT, RR Ft 3T^f RTF FRf t, sffff ^ RTRF RT RTF RTRF, RT Rff 
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RFf ftf fttft Ifff ffft ff ft, fh4h ft, fFtm fti fft ffpfft R fft 

^bcIlF fFT FF fFT 'Jtld t, FF <j4h FtF t, FF FFTF FtF 'did t, FF FTF FTHt 
t? FFT TTF FTF FT FT FTfFF, FTfFTF R FFRT FTF F FTFFT \ fFT FFt TTF F FFI 
PTFT Fit F FFf fFT 7FTTfFFT FFf FI t 7FTlfFFT, IFF FTTF 7TFTI F7TF FF' FIFFT 
tl 3H<^<rt, fFTF FF R fsKIFl FFt? FT fFTF-f%F FTF R FF FFTFf FTF F 3TFFT 
FTFFRf , 3TFFT fM, 3TFFt pfcfFT FF FFF? FF^ FfF[ F FT FFf FTFT FFI FFF 
FftFF F, FFFF F WTTI 


FFRT FFTF tl FFTF F 3R*R FTF t, 3TR FFTF F <fft FTF t, RR FFTF 
FF pt FTF FF FF FTFFR FTTFT t, FFF FFt FFtl Fp FFR ftFTF F FFFF FT, 
fWld FF FF fFTFTI FFlt TTFTF ^ ftFTF t fFFF FFltt FFt FTfa FF pfaf 
fFTFT, FFF FFT fFFTI FFF FFFT FFFRT FF FFT %FT. FTFJF FF fFTFTI FTPfT F 
Ft FFf FIFT FF, 3RTFT R Ft FFTF 7p FFFTFT tl FffFTF FFF FFTFFT fFFTFt tl 
3TF FF FTTJF FF, Ff-FtF FFT p, 59 FpT FTF p, FT FFF ftFFT FT FFFF FFTFT, 
FFffFT FF PTFTT 3TTFFFFT FFFF F fFT ^F FFT R, FF FT fFRTt fFTF F, FFF 
FFf FTF FTfFRI FT FFF FFt FTfF FF F FFTF F| FT FFR FTf fFFFTT FF FffFF 
FTFF t, FT FFF FFR FFTF R RFTFf FTF R FF FT FTFT Fl FFRT FTTJT t, RM 
FF FFf I FFFF FF FFT TF t. FTFJF R FFT fp t, 60 RfFR FFTF FF FT FFTFT t, 
TTTTTT FTFT FT ftTR TFTFTFT Fl FT FF FF FTTF FFR tl 

FFT FFF FFt FftPT R cTFlf Fl FFflFT FF FFT F>t FftsRTf Rr FTtFt R FTFT t 
FTF TF tl FTR FTF FFF, fFTTT FF R FTF? Rtsiril 6 1 'll i? iFT FTRIT ^ FTF FTFFf 
FFt, <9 Ml FFt, FTFFT FFt, FT FFt 3TR FT FTT3 FTTF FFt, ^F FTT? FFTt fFTR 
FFF FFTTF F FT FT FFt Flcft FF FTF, F FTTf Parliament R FTEJF FFTF F FT 
"FTRI FTPJF FFTF F FT FT FFt FTFT FTF i? FTRJF FFf R, FTiFTF FTF FTFF F FFF 
FT FFt FTFTI FfeFT FT FFt FTF R FTT FF Fit, F^t FFTFF F fR| FTfFR WZ t 
FTF Ft FTEJF F FFf FTFt, 3TTRFFf FTT FTTFt FFFt F FFF FftFF Fl FTPJF TTTFT 
FTFT FTTFT t, FTFT FTTFT tl FT FFF F FFt FTFT t FTfl Rtr Fit TFFTf FTF 

P? FTfer 3TFT cFFf ^ FTF FTFTF FFf t, TFTFT FFf t, FTF FFT t, FTFFT FFt 
t TFTFT FFf t, 3RFFIFT FFT F, FTTF FFT t, FT p FF FTFT FTT FF FFT FTTFT tl 
arRftFTT F FT FFf FT FTFFf, FTFTF F FT FFf FTFFT, FF F FT FFt 3TTFFTI FT, F 
FTFFT \ sfR FPFTF FiFF FTFFT \ fFT FFTft FT^ FT FFTFFT 3TR FFT F FTt t, 
FFftFTT F FTt t, FRT F FTt t, sfiRTf FF F FTt t, FR FFf F FTT tl FF TRF 


59. Referring to the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955. and the Hindu Succession Act, 1956. See 
SWJN/SS/35/p. 173. 

60. Referring to the Untouchability (Offences) Act. 1955. 
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F -TO TOR Aft t'l TO FT FTOTF TOFTA TOT^ FTOTTOFT TOt, TO TORjf fTOT TOT TOTS 3rfc 
fTOll dfTOH 3FR 37FT AAf FT At TOTS At FTOTTOFT TOT TOT TOFA TOT TO TOFT TO AlSI^ 
A TOTTOt TOtFT Al aTFFT A FT TO <sj<a FH =hlH TOTt TORI A afA TOTOT TO TOTTO fTO 
aftT #rjf TOt TT^TTOcn A TO 37TF toAA, Ft fFTO TOTO 3RtfTOTO TOt Rift A, ^#T IT TOR 
Al TOt|F TORT TOR Al Ft 3TFT TOF TO TORtf TOTOFt A 3RFt FftTOt A, Ft TO 3RF 
TOT 3 At TOTH AfT TORT A TOt TOFFT TOt TOTfTOAl 

Ah ^ih to tottor tottoti Ah fftot-Atot F?t tottot, ArI-AI'H Frot tottot, totoITtot 

TOFTOT-ATOT, TOTFt-TOtFT FTO TOTA A RTTOR TOA TOtTO Al 3FF FFTOT-ATOT FTOf ONI 
TOR, atR T3RT RR A, 3FF TORTOT TOTOFA Al IT, 3TR TOFA 'A TTOTFT <3<k AfA A*, 
afR RlA A TOTFTOT oA^cl A ^TOTR A TOTTO, TO afk TOR Al Ft TOA TORT atfTOTO 

Aft tort A, TO tortot Aft tort A, TO totor, totto toMt to arRTO Rfh tottotot 
A, fftott Aft tort A tot Ai to tot Art Ato toti ftotof toAf Aft tort to toto 

TOTFT TOt? ATO TOT TOTTO, 3TR TOR, FTOT TO TOTO TOR, fTOTOH, TOTO^T, ^TOM^U, 
TOTTfA, TO TO TOTS A, TOR TOR TOTO A TOTTAFT, At Aft TOR Al ark Ft TOTTOt 'A 
FTOf TO TOTOTFN TOTAr; A TOTOf TOTO^ TO TOlA At TOR A fTO FTOT A TOT ■HIHM Aft 
TOR TOT farofRTOT atfTOTO AtotA, TOTO A TOA AfR FTI 3FT TOR TOR FR ark FTOTT 

TOt AA toAAtot A, AA ark Atot A, toA toA Atot A, toAA? ^rfrop; fro At tor Atot 
A arfroro A arfroro Aft tottA A, totoA tofr A toitf Aft tor A, AtAt A, aftr 
TOR TOTTTOTORf A TO|[F Aft TOR A I At ^A At <h4)H A Ato TORT A, ^ TOKOlH 

A, ttrtAAt A, AA At At hhA> i RAt R tort A toi tott toIA tofr •iAI , TOtA 
tort lAt'i alA totA tor trttotopA At, totA RRTOiAt At, totA A^rtroAt At, totA 

TOtA TOR 3TR TO, TO I To < A TO TOF TOT TORT A fTO TOTO A TOfTOTO Ato At, TOAfa 

A, torrr A, TTiAtAR A, totAtoA A, tor Ai 

At tAn: toto tot froro aAAro froroTT toA tot Itotott toto At tort A, 'AA toA Atot? 
WA TO?5 TOTOR-TOTOR pftAf TO iTOTOR TOT TOTOTO A: TOTOTTOTOTAt TOTO, TOlf TO^ ^T A 
TORN RRTOlAt TOTO, TOTO TOTO Al AfTOTO TOTO fA^TOTO A fTO TOTO TOTOTO fTO ATO A 3|fTOTO 
Aro TORT A toA, TOTOR A, TOTTOsjTH Al 3?A A Ato TOffTOTO A TORT A, TOR A TOTOf TORN 
At toAtoto tort tototot totto Ai Ato toto? Ato tot fror A tottoA tototot f, totto toAAtot 

A, TOT# TOTO TOT, TOFTOTORt TOTO At-TORT TOTO A TOTRTTTO RTOT AtfA 3RR-3RR 

A-Afroro fAtof A toto A, totoA rrt At Ator A, tototoAt A ark fAtof A, afA 

3TTFF A fFTOF A, discipline Al TOTO TOR TORT A A, TOTTO Atf 3TRTOA AAl A, 
^AtotA toiAi 

3HTO5T, TOTO TOR fFTOTOTO TOt FTOT I 3TFT A TOR fFRTOTO R FTOf, FTO TOTI^ TOR TOA 
AAt FTOf TOTRt TOTfTOF AftA TOTO FTO A Ar TOR TO ArtAtA A FTOTTOF RtA, AlA 
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RTR tl sm fR R1RR t % R?T R 37pRR7 R 3#4R7 t^f tl, Rlt RRfR k, RT? 
RiRRIH k, Rl Rl RRR -b+Md 3TIR WI RR' ^RIRT fl MRE Rjf cRF R 3RR| 
t, R=E Rl bebldd 37Tcft t RRTR R7T RRRR RRI tl, 3#^» RRRR RRT ^f, tk RRfR 

rtt 3rr H, «rt-«rt rpiU^k, RrnkRR atr di<^Ri<K afrr s*j4T<k, ScRifki r? 
rhirkI rtt rri afk RPTkRik rtt rrt tkt t, kkf kt afk t, fRRk Rf rrtr rt 

cblR =b<dl t, Rl <4 )r> <blM d^l RR -H^ni I RT RRR RTTR <idld, Rf ■ddl '3fIcTT t 
■^RT R>t RR "tl Rl Rf ftc7 cd'lIRi RRR Rtt RR fl shell, afk s^lledM, 3RR RR RTRR 
t fR7 RRfR k 37pRR7 % tl, eft RRRTI R?R FRTC ¥R 3MI RT RR if RPTkRTCf 
ark r4kk1 RRT RR 37cT Rkl 61 RRRTt RIRI 3TR 3RR7T fRTRT, RkfR-RRIR if RRT, 

rtr ark if rtrr t ^nrk=T ^ qii t rrr rbtr t afk rrtrri eft trf 

tt RF t, tf 3?kt 37NR RTF \ fRT FRR RFT FRR RkkK RTI 37tT RTRkRR RTT 
eiNlI 

fRR FRTt RFT -Jinld RR7-RR7 fRTRIR RT RTR Rlsl tlRt t, RRT ^s , 
if r^ff, rr r=ff, km rrtr t atr arTRefk k tf-Rkr rrtr if arfkRr Rtf ti 
am k krkf kt RRfa rtt rrr Rk arfkRr t^i rtrt rtt, efi «t§,ei ^ rrt Rtf mien. 
Rkffkr fRRk- rir tr-ktR rcttf Rkkr t RRk rtr Rifkr Rtf rttr rti, rrr kkar 
Rtt, fll=bd RFT fR7 37mRieT Rif jPl'Ml t kt RTR RRRT FTeft t kl Rtf RR RRiRI, 
RRRT RTfRR Rttl ^PdH R¥ 3RR?RRr tf TRIRT t 3TR RRT RR7 ckfaTT t, t 
Rtf RRf, tf 37m RT^RT f Rp RIR if, fR7 R| -tk-lkt fRRRR tReRRR WR7TO 
7TR RRTR, cooperative RRTR, fRRTRR RRR RRR if Rim,, 37RRF-37RRr |p44)i <R, 
fiTetRR R7IR Rk, fRRIRR TRTtt, fRRIRR RR 3TR R RfRR R ?T«T if RR, R fRvtf 
ak R, RtR RTRTf if, Rt RRR (RTR RRT RTR t affT RT RRR tk R tk R7TRR7R 
Tf RIR tl Rt R^ tl RT fR RTF k ¥R 3TRRT RRTR RR RR3R RRRTRT tl fk R7PJR 
k RRRTRT tl atr WR R# ^fdR fR7 oR 37fRR7 t^I RR, afk RRRR <RTR tl, 
RR RfFTt RR afk R?T RT RTR til RR7 Rt fkRTRT 3TTRRR RR RR RT fRRk RRJR 
3RRT tl RtfRR RRJR Met Rtf 3TTRT, W7 RT RRRI 37IRT t, Rl fRRTTR 3RRI t, 
RRRR RR'FRT t, aftT RI RR RR^I "5T ^TTk RRR^ RRR k, RFRTk RR, 
cooperative RRTR k, Rl RRRt RWIRI tl RRTfR> RR Rfltt RT RR k Rl Rtf RR 
RR7R |R RTcff R7f, R tf RRRT RI?Rl RR?RR7 t, RRRI RRTJ tl fRRTt afk R7I RTIR 
Rtf tfRI, RRRR RITR tfRTI Rl RR RIR 37TRT, ^^PdH RR R7RI RRR RRTR RR RRRR 
RRRTRT R5RT tl 


61 . Abolished by various State Governments, starting with the UP Zamindari Abolition and 
Land Reforms Act of 1950 in 1951. 
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^ ^RF -R 3 k RTRT t 3TTR 3T1Ftl R RF <=bl«sHH t, 3TTRk RFT ^pRlcT f 
t^-RS chKf TT f, 3TFRFJRTF f 3k RRF R*RF f , R RF RTRMR t'l FR RTFt 
f ^ cfiK^H i FR STTRk 31^M<NK k fRRT t R|[F RF ^K<dH FR R1FR t, 
73MT RTRF ffl k Rk', kfkR Rl RRTtR ^ t, fkf RRTtRf tf RTTRRTR RRt 

|, gtrfk rtrt fr rtfr t fr r ritr Tk 4 )K^r rrtrt, rr rf m * t 

% FR ef)KfelR RTT RTRTR RFT RTTRl FR RTk Rkft tf RT kdlRd t R#R 
RFT RTTRI RF 3TTR?RRT 1? fk FR 3Tkt RT R criWl RTfkt tFT Rtl RF 3TTRYRRT 
f fat FR 3TRR RT Rf Trf^RT tFT RTT, power, electric power, RT 3k Rt RT3, 
thermal power, RT atomic power, RF tFT Ft, RR FR RFR FI R RTR 3TT 
RTRT t'l 

3TRR, RR FFR RF FR RTTTTRTR R%F t, RT fkT RRT 3k RRTRT 3dcll 1? fk 
3RTT Tk RTTTMR °kkTRR RR k Rokt RTF, private property k, <TT RT RffFT 
t, RTF RRk RTR 3T^ k RT kt k, RT Rdltt FR RTR RR ^RTR t RRRT fk 
FRRR RTTR kt FTRT tl kRT Rtk RTR t, RtRR k t^TT t, 3Rk RTR k ftR 
RRTRRl kRT t rrrtt RTR kl RT FR RR RR fkRTT Rkf Rrtt fk FR RRR RR 
kt RRT 3TTRFTRTRT tl FR^R RF 3TWRRT k RTRT t fk FR kt 3TIRRRRTRTF 
ksTRTT FR 3TRRt RTRRTR' RRTR, RTRTRTR RRTR 3k Rt RTTTTFR t, RT RF 

t, k RR kt RTRT k FTR R k, R Ik o^PfcRR RR R kkf RFk private 
property kl RF 3TT RRT tl FTfk TFT RF RR fk RR kRT, private property 
kr FR 1R RTT Rl Rk Rk t F^k tk RR tl tf RR^RT f fk 3T55I f ^ 
TF tk private property I 3TTR RfkR R <<sn RTkR RRT kl 

RfkR FRk RTR RF 3TR?R t fk RT RF kt, Rf RR t, tRRk 3TTR 

srqk RTTftRT kkR RR FRT-TRT ^RR RRR t, fRRR 3TTR 3TRk planning RR 
RRR t, RTRRT RRT RRit t, k RRRT k FTR t kl Fk RR planning RTFR t, 
Fk RR RTFR t RRNRK kt RRF RFRI RTR RTR R RRRTRTR Rft RRT RTkT Ftk, 
t Rk RTF RRRT, R sk RRf RTF RRRT tl 3FJRR R FR RRkt RRvk RTr|RI 
RRkt 3TRt R FR TRk R RTR R RR RT RRT 'RRTRt if kkf RR 3TTR RTR tR tl 
kfkR ^fRRKl RTR RRFRRTR R>t RRT t? ^Pl 4 ll<) RTR RRT RT RF t tk RRRT RTf 
RTgR k, RRRT t kk-kR RTR k, RRRt STfRRTRT 3RR, sk Rtk RTR RF t 
fk fRRR RF RTTR RRT R k k FR RTR kt RTRR TRjk fk RRRT RR R^[R kRT 
f , R fk oRfkTRR RR ^ klRt RRI 3k k Rlt tl 3T^T, tfR 3TTRR RTFT fk fRRt 
RRRT RR k 3k RRRT R kR-RtR R kl RTF Tfkti -^TRR^TF k RTR Rk t 
fk RRRT t FR RR R kR-RtR fRRIR k fRR Rfk RTf RRRT fRRRt R kcR t, 
RRt Rt RRkRTR RTT FI RTRt 3RR RRTRRTF Rk RRR RRT RRTR t %T R RR 3TTRk 
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ftr 3 ri® ririr F, sm FffFRT rr rf!' %<rt rriFi rf rhhrk r?F‘ F, FffFRT 
rr rrtrrtfi ri rrt F, frr rf f^ rtr! rf Ft rfT rfri rf FRfRF FtRf rfr 

RTR-RTR SHI T? fRI FTI R RR-Fldd, TtlHM RR SlfRRT ^Kl <+><-11 3TtT i^cfci <3l«t> 
R3RTTT RITRF, FhRTRTI 3RFT 3TIR RfRRT FfT RFI RTTR , FRI FftF F?T R 3TRRF R 
FWMciK 3TT Ft Wf RRIRTI FffFRT RR FFPRR RRT? R RF RRf RTR F? 

R FfR RTRR' RTRR Rp5 <$fHRI<{l RFR TTRf % RFR FRR fRRTT Rif I FTffdF fRI 
Rid RTF fRIRRt FI# F'l Riff RR WfF t: RRF RFf RHMRK STTcR? RRF 

R?f TJR Rif R *K^hT RR WF ^ ^pjf RFt TFTRRT <F c^cft? RI dRl RRF Rif 
FRRR? FF 3TPTO RIFF RF RRTtellRI FR TIR^lF F fRI TTTRRT i£ cFF R RRIR RR 
RRRFT FRIT, FR FRRF <FfF sftT dR Fl dl R>IKslH FR RR RR1R F, f^RTR RR F, 
Rt TTTRRft RR TF t, dRRI ^1 dfRIR FR sftft RR Rt RRTR RR FRTdR FR t, 
RRTfRI FR "RTFR t fRI dfRRT fl 3#IRI RMR FR Fd R' % FT FT RTF Rl 
Public sector, private sector RRT if? RRTfRI RFRI RRR "RF % fRI RF! Rpj 
RR-FtdR FfI FF, RIRFR FfI FT I 3RR FR f$ RITRF RRTR fdRR fRR TRRRR RF 
RTF, ^RR FfT FIR R RtRT R>, RF R?RT FT RTRT if RI fFR RR FRIT RIR RRRR 
RIRTR FT RRRT RR R} ^ %FI RFfeR RF RTFF, FRl ^ RTR RF RT RIRFRR' 
t, 3RR FR RRTRRFF RFFR t, fRT FR FRRTt RF RR^R RRIR, sIlT FR RRF RRt 
RIR R FIR F RI FR^ TTT^ R RT RIF 3^T fRRFR 3TFRt R R>FR strategic 
points, TRTR RRF, RFF R 3RR 37RRI STTf^RT R^Tcl RFt RR^ R TT^I RI RRRI R> 
FTR R Fl, Rl ^itRRRR RR 3 RFTRF ^ FIR R RTFI 

c^RFR RTR F® fR RR RIR? 3 ^RRTR ^ FR 3R RFR f, FFfRRT ^FI RRR R', 
3flT FR RTF R Rfi RRRI, RRt RIRRT RRTR', 'RRI plan Rlt" tRRR FRT RRR ^ 
RIF ^RTI RFFR RIRTR RT RFFI RF Rl RFf t FTRI RFFRt RTF RFF RR, FRF 
'gfF ^TRT FI RTF, ^RTl’ 41 R FFfRRi FT RIRI Rl RIRRT RFT TFfl FFR TJRF ■rTR 
rF, Fl RIR! RF Rl FTRT RR FFFRFFRkTI t RFT RRrif Rl RRI Rt cRF RI RF RRR3IR 
RRT37I, 'SlF RRT^TR RRT37I-R1F TURF R RT3TI, RTTF rF 3ITR?RFjRI Fl ^RTl RlR 
RTl 3FRFRRIRT F power RR, FlfRR RR, electric power, thermal power, atomic 
power, RF power Fll RRI power, RRI RfRR, RI FRR RTR F manpower, RTIRI 
rF ?rfRR, RFPTI Fit, FFTFRt ^ RRR RITF RR, 37IT Rl RFP^ FlfRR F, 3TRT FR 
RRFR RtRI RRlR RI^’l dPRIR R Rt FRt ^ RTR RlfFT t % MR! manpower 
Rlt RlfRR ' ; F, rFt sFt RfFRRf RR RRFT iRIR, FR RfR ^T RFt RI RRlFl FRRI RTR 
$ RFf F'tRIFR manpower RF FTfRR RR RRTR R Rif I RF RTRFRRI t, RRtfRl FR 
RRRI R Rif 3TRR RiflFf 3TFFfRRt RR, RT RI RIRT FI RIRT F, Fr rF fRTT FRT t, 
stlT tRIRF Ft FR Ri I TFsH RT R%F RRTR‘, RRR3TRI R FRlf ^RtR ^flF 3FIFRT RFt 
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Turn, f£ 3i mz ftrt§tf wi t, Ft, frMf ftFT t Ft ft, ff 

FTF Ft, 3?R tM ft FR ftF ftl Ft S^PdO. fft 3TRRt FFT % Ft FU-dl6l Ffc 
t power. F ^HF<Pl Fft t’l sftT 3RR 3TTF "FI# fFRTt t?T Fit fTFFT fFT fR t?T 
F FiFT FFT STTFFicT Fit ^PlFT ff eRFFit Fit t, Ft 3TN Fp? F 3TTF Ft FFF 
FR t’-F FF fFiFFT FTtfT, steel, PfFT FRFT t, tR Pt.ni fHF power tfT fFRTT 
i?, generate fFTFT i?l 3tfF=hdl Pt^erfl FTT FtFT T?, 3TF atomic 3Tlt FTFTT i?l Ft 
FTtf ft, Ft RFTcff ft 3tN=b'l FR t?T FTT FTFT HlerJR FT ^m< 4 H FRtF-FRTF 1FT 
fFiFFT FRF cK e t e t?l F>tl 

Ft 4 FFT IF, FFflTF 3TN, FF 4 FTR TTq;, ^fFFT ff t Ft Ft-Ft FFRFlt 
Fff FFf t FfF, tk Ft qftFRt ^71 t, Ft Ft tt Ft *t, Ft Ft FftF t?T *tl fFR 
^R FT ft FTR R RFifR R FT FF FR RTF, Fift* ^ Fift FfF M, FF IF Fti 
FFT RTF t fRFt? FF Ft 4 FTR F FFT T[3TT? FF Ft Ft FTF 3 science, fFRTF 
t eRFFit F>t sftT science, fFRTF ft F1FT RfF fFFRFt, technology fFFRTt, 
FF-Ft ttFR, FF-FF tools fFFRT, fttEt FFt-FFt FlfFFFt FF FFfF %FT, FF 
power FF, FRt Ft Ft I 3RR FRF FFFT FTfFT t Ft, *FTffT t, FRF ^t Ft Ft 
ft Fit FRFt t" FTFt FF t, FRF F>t RRFt industry FFTFT I, FRF Fit power 
FFTFT t, FRF FT steel FFTFT t, sffc FRFt fRdlt FiTRlTF Ft-ttf FF %FTT} 
ff| FTFt F% science F> 3pR technology F TJFtF ft 3TTR FTRt fR FFT Ft 
TfFfTFT Fft* FR RFRtl $HfdF Ft RTFFFFi ft FFT, 3tk Fft RF planning F%f 
fRRt ft Tift i? I Rfct sjfFFIft Ftt fRR sftT, crtPhH Phi *jH=h 3TN FTf^, Ft Ft 
3TTFF fFTFT, cfPt>F Ft F^F Fit? 

FFF> Ft Ff^ 3TT FTFT i? fFi fFlt T^cft ff FFfF ft, FFlft ftl FFT OlA 
FF FiTF^t Fft fFFTFT Ft fF F>l«ai't FFT FFrFF? sfk FFT f^ TFRT ST^ftFiT ^ 
FFTFT FfFT t, Ft FRT % Ft fFTTT 3TFftFiT FFT FTFT tl sftr FFT Fit? fFtFR 
FRPRJFi ft FTFT t % fF TFFt F FpFFi % Fit' Ffc 3TM«hd Ft ^T ftFT t 
TltFt tf, Ft 3?R t^tt ^ ^FiWert 4 FfF FiF ftFT t, FTFT ^FT^ ftFT t, ?Rt Fit 
FTF ^1 FFTFT 1? sttT fF FFT FFift e t*itPt) FfT-FfT fFt FFT fFTFT FSTF 
FTT, FfT ^MI-FPj-ll ft FFT fF FF FFf FFT ^1 3iftT FF^ Ff F FFfft 
1 ft ft Fif TfT \ Ft-F^ Factor 3F^Fti Factor Fft Fif TfT % Fft hf)HI 

fT 3FFFTT fd FF 3TF5T ft FTR, 3TTF^ FF FFTt ^ etO«t) FtFT ft, FFtF FtFT 

TFtft FTF, FtF 3T^ ft* sftT TFTf ft, eftF-FR FT^f fFFF>t FFfTFt fFTFT, FTF. 
ft FTFT i?l Ft Ffef FTF Ff ft FTFt ^1 

3TF fF FF FTFt* e£ ItTdPFerl F ft Fl3 FFTFit sftT FFRKI ^ Ft ff Fif ^FiT 
\fFT FF FFT ff^FH FiT fFRTIF Fff F3FT, FRF FfTF Fft* FT WFTI F#FT 
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FFjt FIT kF FFfF 3TRFt eft IkFTF t, tlTF F Tit tl FFFT 3TTFRRT t 
3k <i'1 c f^i id'll <sild1 FI Fit t 1% "3171 k Rdl 'RKl 3TFF F><dl t 3*tkll 3TFt 
k RF FFT t FFT F^t k‘, FF FFF k FFkt fkfcldFI t, FTF FT# ^FTdFt tl 
3k FF FT 3RR TIFT FlFT fFFTIF dM-ii, community development schemes, 
FTTk Fit Fit t gftFI<0 % FF fkFTF kl FFTF, FHIF, FTTkt ^<NK 3TfkF 
Ft, 3^ FT# FIT F^-fdRt'l, STTFFTd, FFFT, k TR Fit ifl k F|cT 3TTFTFF 
tl eft F TR FTt 3TFT tR't it«t> F R«b ct^lcfj k FF 3TRRR> t planning kl IF 
TT# kt Ft' FRFT tl kfkF ^ ^?I1 FFRT t fk IF W1 ftklFR 

Reft Fit FFFI FFF F<m 1 tl 

■3# k FI*l FtflT t FF FKRHl kt ^pRK FTFFT, 3k FTt k FT«T FI 
3TRRRT t fk IF FFTRlt sk Ret kk Ftt 3 tft FF ckrf kt fFRlt FFf FTTF 
FTTFI F#-H#l Ft FflTRTt Ftt eft Ft RTRf engineers kt 3TR?FFFl tl 3TF 
FT# ftTRTt t k RFct tl IF RTF FF FiTTRTFT FIT FFT Tl t TTFTkdT 3k 
fFRTf 3k FTIT-FTITI k FTTTRTt F|eT FI t, FFFF FFR t FTF FTF FT# t, 
tf=M # 3TRFT FF FFTRTFT kt FdTTRTJ FT# ftTRlt t #1 FTF RFt tl Ft 
cbKtsfHI FF# FF FFT F^t, FFFt FdTt FTFTT Ft FlfF^I Ft 3?tt t FFR %t 
t fTTRH kt Ftttf kt, F^F, Ft, FfF, FIT, FF Fit Fit, Fit#' #1 stl PdR FF-FF 
institute FF Tt t engineering fFRlt Ft, overseer fFRlt kT, fklt dl# 
FT# ktl TRT FTR t Ft fFRTFT tl 

FFt FTFT t 3T1F FFFT Ft fk^tl-FF 3FFFFF7 tl Fttfk 3TTF FFFI kt 
fw k Fit t FFT-F^ F5F1, FTFFF sk FTFkt, tNf 3k WF t FFt kt fw 
ftk, compulsory free education, k 3FFRRT tl Ftffk FFt kt ^fFFTF FT k 
stiff! FFFT t, srfkfsJF kttf F FFf 3TRFRT kr FFt tl 3R 3TTF FR (kclH 
Ft FFF Ft Ft tl FFIt FFT fFFTF FP71FT FFT t fk 3TFT TTF cktf kt fFSTT ltd, 
f^nkt fFFTFt FlftF, F#t k kk university FF>, Ft FF FTTtF 3FFFt %8F 
Flkt 3k 1w kfl fFFR ktfFF 3TTF, hundred million, FF FRtFI fFRlt FTF 
k F>ttf Ft Fflt tl fFRlt Ftk Ft FkF, FtF k FFT FFT, RFT FF kt 
professor k ttk, primary school k tkaRT k kkl 3TF fFk Fit F^, Fdt 
F^, RTRf STTFfFFt' kt fFRT3Tt fk k fW F'l 

fkFt Ft FFIR Ft Fit t? RTF 3TTk Fit FFT tt t, t FFf f3TT k FFf I^TT, 
Fk Ftk FF^I tf FFf FTFFI fk k Fit FF FTTt t k FF FFt t, 6HTt 'Iddl 
Ftk t, kRI F# tl IF TTdR-FFFTT FRt t ITFT k, 3k FF> TTTF t Fdd tl 
3TFT TTTF F ^ RTTk ^ Ft FF FFkt #F k ^FT TTFrf FT Fdd t, FFFTF tl 
FFlft MFF k F kFRlt Fi^ FTF FFcft FFf FFtfk 3TlfRT k FF FFt k FfFFT FFt 
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■^RFTl FR T!/ETt 4 mHI «HRt 1? , # fFT '*Hdl FR *tF>, FFFT Ft FfTFR FT 

t, ftTt FfTFR FR? Ft FF FTF tl t FT#T RTF# RT# TRFT FTFFT f I RTftiT 

xf rfft Ft ##, ffft # FfrFF t rrt <rw<k ti #t t ## Ft fft, 

TpT-#t, fRT RtRT-RFFT ^TPT RFT Fit", #T "RFT #T Fit # RmMHF> 

tn, RTFTF FF, F #f f# PkhM Ft FTR, #T F F F>t t# stdl-Hlel Fill 4, FRFT 
xf, RFFt 5(lf# FTT 'llifl F>}| 

RF Ft, Ftf Ft Ft FF FRRt MFcRIf FHHI tf, fgFtF H-^dNT^l FtFFT FTI RF 
FF # TF t R# R FtT# MFFNfF FIFFI FT f#FR FRFl Ftt Flf# FTF tl 
Fit# FTF FF t $HfdR fFT FRRt RTRlf FI F|F t, t Ft Fit #T FT Ft Ft’ 
#T FFTf Ft tu'llf #T FTtTTs# FFTF #T RF F>3 Fit" I T#t # FR FI# t % 
fertiliser # FF-Ft <=hlH§H FT, FRR #TFR ^FIFT Ft#, TFIF #T Ft#l ## 
Rif# FF RF FTcff R tRT cFFcTT tl tRT fFcHT t FFFT tl #FT RRT #T RfFFT 
# Ft FRR Iff ## Ft FfF R^ST #f frtft, f # Ft tRt #f FtFT fr ftr? 
Ft FRF # f# # FRFT FTFFT tl FF Ft #T # tl TslT, FRF fFFR FIFT t, 
#T FT# RRTF Ft# t FRt FRF Rl FF RFTIF FRFT F# t, FTRT R #t', ## 
FFIFF R Ft# FTRT FFT RcTTF Ftl 

tt RTRR FTFT fFT FRF # FFF ^ Fit t FRF ^ FTFf FH FFFTI 3^k FIR 
Ft FF TF t, FF FF Ffl^tl tPbH UR Ft IgciHl, t RF^IFT ^t ftd FFT 

tl F^t FFt t FftF? FFR I^F FdT^ FFT, FRT 't FfF %^T FFf, Ft 
FFF t 'FF FFF ?lfFF 3FFt t 3Rt FRf FT ^ FfF Ft, fFFR FRt Ftl 
F^ I r FT Ft t tl FFt FIF Ft, Fft tt 3FFFF FFTFT, Ft FFf FlfFF Ft % FFFF 
FRT TTtFt FI FFtl F>t^ 3FFFt t FF>F ^ FFFt FRR Rttt FIF Ft FH FTl F°F 
FI^FFFT 13F, FFFF fRT ^Ft f3TI, FlfFF FFF FRF Ft TlfFF 3TRt, FF FRFT 
tl FRfdtr f FFf FTFFT % Rlt FFlt FFTF FT FTTF f FfF RR 3TFRR, ^tt-Ft, 
FT FFF t? fR t 3RF FFFTfRFI Ft ^1 FT, FFR 3RTRR FF FTTF Ft FRF 
t, F>t I FFF Ft FtFT tl FtfFRI t FTFFT if ^ FF FtFTT 3TfFF>FT 4 IN FTet 
FT Ftl tFT RFTF FF t, FFT R RFTFFT Fit, #FR tt^T FFT FT#' FT FFI 

#R Ft? Ft Fit t, RF» Ft FFTFF sftT ^Rt # tt 3TTFR FIFT Ft cooperative, 
RFFFTt RF, Ft FTF RTFRFF1 tl Ft FFTFt FfF ^ Ft F# t, RFFlltt RF Ft 
3FF# FFf fFRT F>FT %cT Tt tl FR Fit F 't RTF "t FTF ^fFT trt TR t RFFTlt 
RF Ft RRT FtFT FtfFR, F^F FFT FFt FtFT FlfFR, tFT fFRt fFRTTF #F FFT-'jTiT 
Ft FT# Ffl RFT RTF F^F FFT FR f, Ft FFFTt FFt FFT-^FR Ft, Ft Ft FFF 
FTRFt Ftl 'tR FFTFF Ft FFT t# FTlFF, FFT-^Rt Ft FT# t, "RF FI# # FT# 
t, tt Ft RFFTtft RFI FT, 3FF #t-#t RFFTTTt RF # f#TI# F# FFT # FR 
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ffif t, FffFiF ff# fffff rtf tjtft, ^ fit, ft ft #t -hr ^ ft, mFHd 

f'l FT FFRTF FT FFFT FT FI F STfFFRR ScMlHl FTF FT, administrative I FFFTTF 
FF F 3rfFFRR FTfFFI FTF FT FTFT Fit. FT 3TTFI 

3ffa ff FHFT if fFF Fft FlfcRTT^ fl 3TTFF F FTF FTFT RIFF F, FRTFft FRF 
t, F^T-^Ft Fit ZfF TlfFF t, F37-^F Fit fTTFIRTF FRF t, ff FF FHFT fl 
RtfFIF foR FT 3TTFFH FFF' FRTT FFFT FRFT fl 3RR FcFcft FR, FFFT FF^TTF, 
FFT ftfFR, cTfFTF FFFT FlPdRI ^FT 3TIFfFFT FT FRF FTFR FTFITF 3TFR7T, 
FFF>t FTF> F, eft FTFt FtFRT FFt FRFII FF FT Fit FT Fleft f fFI 3TFF FFF 
FiFF FF, FFFTT FRFFTfFFT FF, FF RFFF fNf f ? $-lF>l 3PFTF Fit 1?, cpjpf 
FFt F, ^F f, F FIFT FRF F FT I FFt FFF FF 3RRT fFRTRTT FR F FTF FTFF 
FFFR, FT FTFF FFt % ^F FtFT-FTFT FFRTF FRTTF FR F^F FFFFfT FF FFTTF, 
fFfcFF FF 3RFf 3TFRTR WT FIT, FF FFF FFTF tl FT, FF FRF TFTFTFR FTFFT 
1? fFI FFTF TTTF FT eft FFt FFTF, FFFF FFIFt FF FFTFTFT ip, 3TR ^TF FF 3TTFF 
FIFT FTlf FFT «jtt FTF FR, FFT ftfFR, <?|ford FFF FTTFT FRFT F, 3fR RFFIt 
3TfFFIR FF fl F FF f FFRTFt sff? FFFFTT FF FFR FFF F>, FFTFT Fl 3TR 
TTtFTT FF RFIFT f FT FIFT FT%RI FTT RFjFTT F F§F %T, FFITF-'^FFF TFF FRF 
F>t F^TF FFT 'fl FT FRTF RFTFT FT, 3TF5T 3RFTRFI FT, FTF F|FT FFaT F> FtF 
FFTFI F FTF f I 

3TF F7^ 37NF FIFT, ^FT-FFT FF FTF I f FTFFT f FIFT FT 3TTFFIT RTF 
fFFTTS % ^fFFT F FFT FT TFT 1 1 FTTTf F ^fFFT RF7 FFTFR Fit FR FT TFFt t, 
FTT FFT Ft FTF, TFFTf Ft FTF, FFTFt 3TTF, F TTT FTFTF F Ff-FF F^TT FFl 3TR 
FF-FF F?T Fitl TJ# FFf f, FFFRR FFt t, 3TFRRTF f , RTfFIF FTRT F FRT 
FF f FF'-^TR FT F tFI FTTTT tFFIRTF FFtl FTRTF F FT FF FFT FR 
FFIF f sftT FFF, FT FRF f I RffFRT FFF FFt FFT FF t fFI FR 3RTF FTT FIT 
FtFI-FtFI FRTTFI 3RR 3RTF FTT FF FtFI FFf FFTF eft 3TTTT FIT FFT Ff f^TFRRI 
3ftT FFT FRTTF f*t? 3FTF FTT FF FFIFT F, TTTfRT F, FFFRT F, FfTFF F FFTF, 
FF FFTF 3TTFTF Fit FltFF FtFt, 3TFT FRF FR FF a^T FFF Fit sftT 3TFFt, FtFT 
Fit FFT FR FFRt t RTFTI FT ^FFTF FR FTF FFt 3TT FTeft t % FF 3TFF FTT 
F FFT FRF f, FF 3RFt FFF^tF FTFF F FFT FRF f , ^RT RFFR FFRT FF1F 
f, FFt FTF ft "FiFt f I 

3TFt 3TTFF FTFT IF FT-FTf TRFTF F FlfFRFTF F FFT fSTT? 62 FF "gif FfFFTR 
Fit t, F FRTFlt t fFI FF^ ZtFIT-f3FTFt FR FTfFRFTF Fit FTFT F, FFFIT FTT t 

62. See fn 8 in this section. 
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Rt Rt RR^*, RR'l RF 37FT% t^RT ^RTTF RTR RTR Rt mPR>TRH RRT M* tl 
Rp? R Rp5 <5<3-Sdl 'dldl t Rtl FRTT RFT -^diq 1T3TT, RRT *T3TT, Rt ?T3TT, Rdqqlil 
RTRRT W# fi ^TTTt ^cT TFt #1 FRTT RTR f, FRTT RTF 3 FR RR t£ f, T#Rt 
R, q>i«anl R, FRTT dVh R RR T^ i?l 3TTR ^T P+R^ 3TTR ^Rsn^l 3TR RRT 
RTWt RTF 3, R*Rf 7RR Rft RRF 3, 3TTR«bd RTTR R#T Rif M 3TTRt 

tl RI[R 3T^T tl RTT RT^ R7RR f RTTR R RRT Ft TFT t?Rt Rt RtRT t, RF MfT, 
M ?RRF TJRFRRTT 3TTR Rtf* RTfRiTRTR R ^RTTF RTR RTR, RFf ^JRTR RFf eTSTT, RRT 
^RRT ?TRFT RTRRT 3TTRT, gTFT RftR % FtR RR, M 3TTf7pT R RR F 3TRTR RTT 
fRR RR, M RRT RF MF 3RRRR RFT ^ RlfdR) FT RFl RF R7tf 3lW RTTJT RFf 
t MF t?T ^ fdRI t RFf RTTR RTTRTI 

RR Rf RFT RRR rF RTfRTTRTR Ff, RT RRrF HdlPfR Ftl crlfRH Rft RIR tf 
3RRR RTFRT ^ Rt RF % RR TTRRT TTtnRT t RRTt % FR RRRF-RFRf RRT-RRT 
R Ml Ff RFf RR^TRT iRT FRT* t?T F* M RTR Ft TTRTRt tl RRffRT FRTT RR F 
■Rf RTTR FRF fRJRT FR RR? F M RFRT, FR^ Mt RFRT, RT RFTTR F RFR fRTRT 
TRTFR 3 rF ^ RFR, RTlF RRT RR^R RfR RRT^, RT RTRfFt R fRTRT HR«Jdl ^ 
fRTRT, M RRf TRt RT FR R>)fcW ^TR f M Rt RRTRT RTF R‘, M RRl RRRR 
t RT RTfRiTRTR tf ^STT RFT Ft, RTTRt FRTTt J -M«|d) tl «rlPt)d Rt Rt R Ft, <r)Pt>d 
RRTRT Rlt FT RRuft t # FRT^ RFR ^t 1RRR R^, RRFRR FTR M FRRt '^RRt 
RtRRt 3RR RTRt t, tfR 3TTR^ RTFT ^ RTt, RTfR^F Rtl RiRt-R>Rt 3RR RTRf ^ 
FTRt- R^Rt-R^Rt RTRT ^ fM, rM tl ^ RR WT t fRR RT Ft* fRRTT RRq^, 
RRTTF-RRRTT RTT^, ^15 R ^T fR?RR RTTRT tl RRR t fRFRR, RRR RRRT RTTRT 
tl RR RTtf fRTRR RF FR RFRRT RTFt t, FR 3TfRRTTT t, RFRt t Rt RFR*, 
^fRR FR RRRTt RRT RRTcf Ft?TT RF FTRFT, RT RfRR RFf RT^JR FTRTI RRT 
Rt RFt fRT t RFf RTFRT fRT 3TfRRRT RFf t t fRRR RTTR RF RTTRf RTfl RT T^I 
RtT RRRtt RfRRFT t RR fRRR RF tM RF ttT RTTRf fRTR RFfRR RRR RF, 3TtT 
Mt RTt TTRFTTt RFI 3TRT R RRTRt R ^ ‘gfT RRFTTt, tf RRRTt TTRFTTS’, RF (Rtt 
Ftt t 3TRTRR R, democratic state Rl Rftt RTsHF-R^TF Ft Rt RRR RT 3TRdt 
RRR t RF TF RTRT tl 

sftT RTRTF-R^TF RF Ttfet 3TTRI Rt 3RR RTRrT t, RM RFT 3TTTTRTR RFRt 
FTRt 1R. MF RRTRT ^3R, f Rt trR Ft RRT fRT R^Rt RTR FtRt tl 63 RRR 
RTT 1 r> "girt RT Rft government t RRIRt I Rt ^pt RHdt TTRFTTt ^ fdR 3TTR 

63. Referring to the violent conflicts between the Police and the Mahagujerat Janata Parishad 
agitating for a separate Gujarati State, in 1958. For more details about the agitation, 
see SWJN/SS/43/pp. 53, 301, 307 and SWJN/SS/44/pp. 253-255. 
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SI«b<aH RTF 7FTR RRTFF, RTF 73Tit RFR RRIFF? i Ft FFT FRTRT 

t? FF FT Rd^l-lMdl #, ^7F cfr tFHbR (FlfRFT) , Rk fRF RTFf F fiTFT FF, FtF 

R hf c t>K^M ftr ft, sttr rtf iFR ^ 3, f^t rtft i stir frf ftf fr 

ti tl crlfid FF RTF FTF 773 fir TRFT FFT RFFTFT t, sift RFTFFT t RFT Ft 
R 7 t TTF if TrfF ift RTFR FTFT fir fpTT FTT R RIFT, RFTFFT t FRR fRRI FFlTi> 

fr^ fr srrfT RFt ?r ftf ir wit, RFr rf ^ft rf ft firra i. 

^tiPdRi, F*f FTT, TTF FRF F73F RTF tl 

RfiTF ^7R FF FF TTRTT, fFRFI 3T^ft TJ^T 3?R RFF FTFT FT % 3 
fascist TRFT tl <+?S did dKM T[i 1% ti fascist FFt FTFT? ti Pd-iii FfT 
yi^-Rdl^ Ft fdd, FFT =h6l FT fascist I t FTtf FTRt FFf fiTTF FTt F TFTI T^fiTF 
R FF 7 TRTR R FTFFT RTFFT FT fir FF TRFT %7T FF FTT t, sffT 31 ^F firFTR 
fascist FF t Rt % fFRT Fft FTFT FT FRFT FTI 3^tT RF? fiRt Fit' %R\ 
Ft RTF i#t FT FTFT tf FT-FtF FR RFF FTFt t, RFT-’ITR R RF TF tl 3(tk 
FRf tf RfilFT R RTF t#‘, FT TFI t, 3^T t>RT f| sftT Fftf FTF FF fFFFF Ft, 
RIFt R Ft Ft# FFf tl fFR Ft fFRFFTRt t, fRTTFft RTcft FRFft ^R, FF Ft RTFT 
tl RRT FR RTF RIFF t? Ft FR FTF FTT #FFR fir FTtf-FTTf FR FiT fFFFF 
3ft TFtFFT FFt FTTFT, FTTFTt FFRFT RTFFF t. FR fRFT tfi FFRFT RTFFT tl 
FTTFrt 3lf3=bK ^ FFRt Fit T JTt FTtfFRT FTTl 3TfT FFT FT t FTFt FTT HlHdl t, F 
FitF 't FFT Fif F^r ^F fF^TF t fir FiT Ft trTTFTT FT FFT I tf FFt FR^t fTT^fcT 
FRFTI FH^ RtR f fRTTR t?T FTT RTF Ft, FRFT FTT RTF Ft, RFFT Fft TFt^fF 
Ft, FR FTTFT tl ctfFR FRFF tf F^> fRTFTF FRFT "f, t^TT FF ^ FTtf FTTF f^FFT 
RTi, fiJTT FF R FTtf %TTRT FFRT RR? sftT FTTF t FFf RTFFT fir RTF FT t 
FTtt RR RtR ti FF fFRT t RT F FRR’ RTF RTFF t fir FjR RtF FRFFTFRt 
RtF RtR R 3TT^ FRF FR FTT, FFFft FtFF RTT F Ft I RfeF RFT ^ft 
FR FJ7> FtFt t, fRFi RFT ^ anti-social elements t, faidi RR t Rt fir RTFiT 
FFRT RIFF t ^FFR FFFrt 4tFTT fFRFT t sftr RFT F^ft FR FtR ^f, 
fRTTR FFFF tftFTT iRRFT t, Ft FTfFFTTTFr tl 

FTtFFTTTFr FT FR*t t Ft fir FTTF FTfi FRt t RfiR FRR FFt FR ft, 
FTfFFTTTFr t fFT FT^FFR FRF tiT FtFT t, RfFf FT ^FFT FRF FTR RTF t, 
FRF RTt t FFF it FTR R, aftT fi^FFTT FRTT FtRFTFf FF FR^F TTFFRT tl 
FFlTir 3TTRFTR Rt FfRFR i" FRIT school F, college R, university R FFF t, 
Ft-FTT fFF R', Ft-FR RFtF tf, Ff-FR FF R, FFR FTF R FRTt FR Fft FTFFR 
FtFtl RTfFT t 3TtT fFRTFt FTF t FtFt? it Ft RtF t F Rt RTRFTR college, 
university R RF Tt ti sttT fRR RRF FFR FTF R FTFFR Ft, 3ftr FR fFRFT f3F 
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Ft, 3TR i?T F FTITf-IETi Ft, TfZ IT, FF FT FE#F fFElft FFTF FTF ^fl FFffFI 
fFFTFFT 3TRTTF ITFT I?, FFRT FifBF ITFT T?l 3TPT EFT HF>H FF "FRIT TTFiF i? 3TTF 
'F2 FT, cifFR FFTF F FTFT WTF tl Ft IHR'iq. FF "FTFFT t 3Tft FpTFFt RTF 
FTF 3TRR? FTFT, t "FTFFT \ fFT RF" FTFt-FTFt RFI FFTFNFT FT 3TT FIFT t 3TF5 
3FlfRFT FF Ft F)?T f, FFF F, FliFR FF FFF 3}R FFTFETF FF "FFTF it FRFTFT 
tf FFFF RTF" FF % FFffFT F=F RFTFt Ft FTFt t fFRTt F RTl FtfFIF 3RR 
FF FFFF FFT FtfF FFTF, FF FF FFTFt '% TRF t Fit t, FF "FFTF flFT tlT FRF 
t, sftT FF, "FT FFlt 3TTF FTct FTFT t, 3TIFF-d ^ tlFFTF t, fFFF? ITF 4 FIFFR 
FTFFt, FFF" tFR FF Fit FifeF FFFTT % FRF tl FFFF FFTFTFT FtFTI FFF FIT 
FF7 FF^Ft FF FRTHFI Ft FFT FR*t FF FFF? Fit FTtF FF 3TFt FIFT FFi FFT, 
Fit FRF Fit FF FF RFFlfa FTFFFT FHT ttFt? Ft Ft S^R fFFR F FF FFl FIF 
tfetr 3FF, F=F IRTITF, F^ "3^1 FF, F^ FF FfFT t FF FTF F fFi Ft F^T FFT 
F>F tFI t, FFT FtFFT t? FFT 3TTF FFF F1FFFT FI ITFIT F FF t, ^ 3tt 
FFf F1F F, Ft 3FF FFT ^ flRFT Fl 3TFRTT t, FFTsFRT t, FR5 FIFFTt t?I Fit 
fFTFT Flt'l 3FF FFT FF Fit F1F1 Fit FTFF t, FT 3FF FF ^F ^ IF, FTflT 
t, 3ftt 3TTF 3tt FR FFR FF FlfFF FIsttFt^FF^'^l^lFT 3RR 3TTtp£ FF 
f FT FFF TFFt FTF t, TJIZt FTF Ft Fit ITFt t FRtt-FRff tfF FRIT, FtfFTF fFR 
Ft #Ft f fF FTF f tFT FF FT FTFF ^tst tl FF FTF RFT FRJRIFT ^TF STTFfFFT 
FIT FFT FRF tl FF FTF FTFT Ftt tl FF FF FFF tl 

FF t F?T FTF FT T?T FT FFT^ F^TF F§t F, Ft 3FF FTFT, FFFFTFTF 
^ FTIF FTRFf Ft FTFK F FF TFTFF FRt FFT fq; ^1 FF F FT^T% fFRTT, PF<rF)F 
FF FI F^ IFF Ft FFt ^FTI FFT% 37TF FT FF FRF t| t Fit' FTFFT fFT t 
FFFTT FFTF FFT F FFFT if? Fit FFR Fit TFF F FfeTFT FFR Ftt FR5 
FTt Ft FT FFTF, ^ FIRJFtTF W3 t FFRTT fFI FF^ ^ FTF ^TTFT t, ^ 
FTtFf t 3TR FHRTT % FIF-^F FFt FFT FF^IcTT fFT t, 65 FFFIT IF Mf FRF 
t #t TRI-cRI F>t FTF tFETTfl FF %^-TRT FF#F F FFT FFF t IF FTFt FF, 
t FFITT Flt'l 3TR F^F FTFT FT FH tt «T, Ft FTFF t FFITFT % FTRTF IFT^ FT? 
FFTTF FTFT FT WtF tFFRFFT tTF ^ FltF If FTTFII FFffFT ^it F FTIT t iFT 
It FTF Ft FR FT FFTF ITFt tl FRft tTlt FTF FT Fitt it Fltl FFT? FFftFi, FFffFi 


64. The Mahagujerat Janata Parishad. the Jana Sangh. and local trade unions organised protests 
against the bilingual State of Bombay on 2 November 1958 during Nehru's drive from the 
airport to the city. They held placards and black banners along the entire route. 

65. The Nehru-Noon agreement signed at New Delhi on 1 1 September 1958 provided for 
exchanges of territory and alterations of boundary between India and East Pakistan. 
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RT FFR 3TR5 FTRFt t, =Rf=kf J ld RR F FFT fRFT RR RRFT, FlfRF FiRdlfRRdl 

fRF ftrt f i, rtf rt -gfew ft, rtf W%, ft, rtf ft, rtf Rrtf ft, 

FWKllRRdl FRRT FT FRIR RR TfcTcT RT RFl t, FT RTF RR FRF RT Reft tl RRTFr 
RT err FR d'Usdldl RTf RF f| FlR<lP-IR>dl FT 3TTF RR, FT fF^LdH RFlf FFTF 
R, FR fFFFT R FT FT wq;i RrfFR RFlf FT, RTfFFF FT fRFF RIF FTR F RF 
FT 3flT RT FT FR FTcJF RR fRF RFFT RR, FR ^TH RFTR W\ FR ^TRR7 3R RTFl 
t, RT ^N=hcH R RFTR F RRf #1 Iff T^TcTTl FT R RTF, ^f FF3TFT f fR RRf 
RTRFT FT el J ll fR de^-Rf F RRT RTF if? d<sd1 FTR fF>TF if I 

Ts!T, ^0 FftfFRT *ff, Ri5 FRR R FTF F, FRR R RTF R RTT F RTF FTFTTR 
t sftT FFffRF FR RTF RTFF RIFT fRRT fR FTF RTF FT fR FF ^RIRTT RRTRT Fl 
cTT StlftsK R R FT Sd«hl RFTR 'I' R, 3TTT FT Rp5 RFt F R? RRFR FTFR RFT FR 
4sKI FTFT R 3ffT RJRf F, RT RRRRTFT F, RT fair-price shops i? RRFfTl FR 
Rp5 ^RTRT RR RR RTT RTRR, RR RR R Rff R RR RR R FTT R HHdl \ FR 
RRfRRT RTRt RlfFR, FRTR RTR, fRRFRT RtfRR RTRT RlfFRI RFT RcR RR t 
3RT 3TTRRRT ^ o^IMk! 3q^fRR RfTR RRPTf RTF R^TT FRR Rl RF ^1 R FRR RT 
FR Rdd RFt RR RRRT RFRI F^TR Government R?f RT RFt RR F RF RTRRit F, 
RR #T RTfFRI RlP^RI RRTt tl 3TR R RRfRT f Fv^-FR^ FR RFRRTR FFTl 
3$R RRf R RT RT^ RZ Rt RRI RfRR 3RR ^TRR t, fRSR RTR RR R FRTR RRRT 
RRR if t R?T Rl #T RTR RFRt RTFT RFT F 3^ FRR R1?T ^ FRTTT RTRRTSTf 
R 'I-S«(S FT RRT f, Tsfcl 

rfrRfT dPsd-trT Rf, RFPpRTR RRI 3TR ^fT RTlf FRR WR RFT F fRi FM 
fRRrRTI d<sdl RFt RT RTR, RTF, RT RRT RR, RT 1FTR fRcF, fdvHl R fRFT, RTF 
RRI "g^T RRf FRR RFT i?l FTfRR RRi RTF RTFF F, fRFTRT RTF RRF Rpf FI RTt 
RTT RR F R FFRF RFra, RT 3TRFt RFTR, 3|R 3R%t R ^RFTT FT RRT Ft RR 
■RRTFT ■§■ F, RT Parliament RR RRkTT F 3RT RFF FT FFT RR RRTFTI FT RTT RR 
R RRR RFT RTF FRF R’ FR RRF t fRT R TRFlRdl 3TR FTRT R FTRF RRT FT, 
fFRRT fFFPT Rl STlT FFt FT FRF RF FFT RRTFT, Iff R^T FT F-TR-hI *\ RvT 
RT FFT, iRRTt RTFT R RR RT, RTFT RT RTfRF RT-3R1F-3TRF R RT ^fFRF RT 
3TTRT t RT Iff RFT-RFT FR RRT RTFt tl FRfFTR FTTRF F FRRT, RFt 3T^FT 
FTF 't 3TR FT RT RTRF RR ?RR F RT fRTTf FTF R FT RT-RTT RTF RT 3RT 
RT\ FFF FR RTF RR R 3pTT RRRT RRF’i IFTF RTF RT, FFFT, FT FTF F fFRRR 
RT| RfRF RF FT R 3TRFT RRF R RRfRR FFf "C RRTFFRT 3TTRF RFTR, R FF 
RRF R RRfRR F 3TRT FF IRFR R FTRF-RFTF F RF-RF %FFT RFRF RR 
RRfcm RTT, RT RRF TTf RTF t? 
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cfr fa dfatdT d'faTT HM=tHl’ fa, fafaf fa, 1% fa fa ^ifal TFT IT. TFT TTdl 
■STR fa ^dT TTTkTT \ fa «KcTd dff dfadTI fa d>lfdd dfal dfdH fafa TTTd 

fa dfa dfa, fdTT TRd fa dflf, ITR T% dfa, ^TRcT dTT pTTTFT fadT t, 3TTdfa d*dl 
fad dTT, TpRTd dTT, df t, RITTFS dTT, ITdT dfa ITfd fafa fa, 3TTT ddT cFRpTcfa 
fad fafa fal 37N fai, ITT dp fadT ffadT dfa, ITT dp dfad ffadT dfa fa, dTT fad 
3TFTTT dTIT dldjd dfa dfad-ddd fad d, ddfad fad d. ddfad 3TR RIFpRFT dTdT 
3TR dfad-ddd fad dd, Idfa ddl fadT dfa' fal fafdTd fadT ddT, ddT government 
dTT fdTTd =mii 3TR government fa fdTTd dTT fad 3}fddTR % dFTT faf dTTd dTTI 
fafdTd dfa dT dTd Id ddT, fa 3TFTTT fa ddT fad fa ddT, fafa fal dT ddl STTTdt 
fad dfa fa, ffadTdfa fal dfa ffa fa TpTdTdT TRTT fa, fa fa TTTd fa, 'jfadcTT fal 
3TTW pTTTd dd flTTTT, d*df fad dd, dp dTFTIR flTTTT fa, dTddd dTT TIT 
fal TTTTT d*dl Tdd fa faff TFT fa, dddd cEddff dd fa, PT TIT fa, ifadd fa dTTT 
fal 3TR dfa fad did dTIT, fa tfaT dTIdT dTIdT fa ffa fa dpTdfa fa dfa ffadT 
dTIdT, dT 3Fffdd fadT, 3TR cfafa fal fafdTd dTdfa ^teMMfal faf t, WI TTTId, 66 
dddd dTTd dp PTdPT pd 'll (dlfdfa) fa STTdfa dddd fa, ^d-Uci fa fldfa fa, 
Pdf Tdd dT fatT pRTd fa ffafa fa, dfaf dTdfa TJdT fadT fad fdddT fal 67 3Td 
dl dp dfa faPcIFlfdd T dTd fa dTTd fa ffap 3Td 3TR Id TTdITd f , fa ddfa far 
fa dT dfa dTI TTdFTT, Id TFdUd fa Idfa dp dTd fadT fad dfa PR PTddTT, dfa 
ddl Pd faffp, dl IdRT TTTTT *Pd ffadT dR, dTdfaf ddfa PT, ddfa dd, ffalT 
dp fafaf, fddFlfa, ddfa ddl 3TTd fa fddF dfa ddT Idfaf ddT fafadT d "fadf, 
fafa ddT Id 3TTd dd TFffa t? 

TIT, 3TTd 3TTd ddfa t, fa 3TFTT dT dlf fdfaddTT d^T Youth Congress pdr 
dddd dT Tit df ddfa'l 68 3TTT Tffa if dTTdd faddd fafa ddfa ^ffd dR IdR 
delegates 3TFT di ddT ddR fa dfa fa d, 3TTTTdRT fa, pRFT fal 3TR fad IdR 
dTIT fa d, p-p fa dfa dl fa d|d T|fa P Id faddTdf faf faddR dfa 
dddTT drdTI ITddRI ddfffa dfafaT fa dfa dTddTd fafa df fad fa fa, dfa IdR fad 
dfa fdTTRd dTT dTTTFTT dRd faR 3TTd dIT dfadT 3TTdR 3TR fdR 3TTd faldT fa ffaddR 
T|dt if 3TR STTdfa fad fafa TdFTd fa fdd; ffar fa dRdldl 
ddffadl 


66. Y.B. Chavan was the Chief Minister of Bombay State. 

67. Oil was struck near Lunej Pin Point in the Gulf of Cambay in September 1958. 

68. See item 19. 
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[Translation begins] 

Sisters and brothers, 

l had come to this beautiful city of yours a year ago and a meeting was held in 
these very grounds. 64 Now I am here once again and thank you for the 
affectionate, hearty welcome that you have given me. 

Just now our colleague said something about world peace and 1 was wondering 
how' much peace there is in our hearts even though we talk a great deal about 
peace and advise the rest of the world and, in fact, we are known in some countries 
as a peace-loving nation. The fact is that if there is real peace in the heart of man. 
automatically there w ill be peace outside. If we harbour a sword in our hearts, 
how long shall we hide it? It is bound to peep out some time. When there is 
hatred and anger and violence in the heart of a nation, it is bound to come out 
some time or the other. What it professes cannot have much impact; it is its 
emotions that matter. 

What are the thoughts and emotions in our country? It is difficult to answer 
this because after all India is not one individual but millions of people, all kinds 
of men and women; some are peace-loving; some are not concerned about these 
matters; while some others foster violence and quarrels. We must think seriously 
about this because ultimately whatever we decide honestly in our hearts will be 
reflected in our actions. We cannot deceive others by our professions unless we 
are ourselves convinced of them. Therefore. I would like to tell you that there are 
many things in India today which make me happy; many things are happening 
that show that our country is growing strong and stable and progressing fast. On 
the other hand, there are things which show our weaknesses, disunity, violence 
and feuds. Now. it is very' difficult for all the thirty-seven crores of people in 
India to be of one mind in this matter. But what can be done is to create an 
atmosphere so that even if a few go astray, it does not matter. 

I remember how. when Gandhiji came on the scene thirty to forty years ago 
and assumed the leadership of India, the very first lesson that he taught us was of 
peace. He made it quite clear that he could follow only one path and if we wanted 
to follow him. we must understand that we could not make peaceful declarations 
while harbouring hatred and anger and violence in our hearts. We were young 
and full of enthusiasm and passion and so we had no difficulty in accepting all 
this. But there were others. I remember, who could not understand it. But 
gradually things changed and the country began to understand his lessons. 
Whenever there was violence Gandhiji would punish all of us. How? He was 
not an official holding high position who would mete out punishment. But his 

69. See fn 55 in this section. 
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very words and his looks were punishment enough and as his eyes were normally 
full of love, the occasional reproach in his eyes would hurt a great deal. 

You may not remember an incident which occurred thirth-seven years ago 
in 1921, in '21 or '22. I do not remember exactly, when the non-cooperation 
movement was in full swing all over the country and many of us were in jail. 
Gandhiji was not in jail. Now, in my province of Uttar Pradesh, in a little village 
called Chauri Chaura in Gorakhpur District, some harassed peasants surrounded 
the police station and burnt it and as a result five to six policemen were burnt to 
death. 70 This was very bad because we had been telling the world that the Congress 
was conducting a non-violent, peaceful agitation. This incident almost belied it 
though we felt that one isolated incident in a village did not matter a great deal. 
But we heard one day — I was in the Lucknow Jail then 1 — that Gandhiji had 
called off the movement. 72 He had put a sudden brake on an army on the march. 
We could not understand this and felt very bad because, in our enthusiasm and 
passion, we felt it was a strange thing to call off an entire movement because of 
one little incident which had occurred due to the ignorance of a few peasants. We 
were filled with anger. 

Anyhow, when we came out of jail and met Gandhiji we asked him why he 
had taken such an extreme step just because of the fault of a handful of people. 
Would we not be able to do anything till all the thirty-seven crores of people in 
India had accepted something? Even otherwise, the British government against 
whom we were fighting at that time could deliberately spark off an incident like 
this to stop our movement. So we are playing into the hands of our enemy and 
losing control of the situation. We argued with him endlessly. His reply was that 
the Chauri Chaura incident, bad enough by itself, showed the atmosphere of 
violence which was spreading in the country and if he had not put a stop to it 
then, the situation would have gone out of control and the movement could not 
have succeeded in such circumstances. If the country had decided to fight with 
the sword, even though I may not have agreed with it, it could have been done. 
But when a country takes a decision, it should stick to it. When a country 
decides to fight for freedom by peaceful, non-violent methods, the other method 
cannot be followed side by side because one thing nullifies the other and we 
would be neither here nor there. Secondly, when we had openly taken a particular 
decision before the whole world, such incidents belie our professions. There 
will be no respect for us. When he put it like this, we understood a little. 


70. See fn 56 in this section. 

71. See fn 57 in this section. 

72. See fn 58 in this section. 
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I am telling you all this to show how Gandhiji disciplined us at every step 
and made us the soldiers of freedom. He insisted that whatever we said, in our 
resolutions and elsewhere, we should also practice it. We could not profess 
one thing and do just the opposite. I narrated one incident to you. In the next 
fifteen to twenty years similar things happened many times and whenever a 
mistake was made or there was an act of violence. Gandhiji immediately raised 
his voice in protest. Either he stopped our movement or undertook a fast which 
would have an immediate effect. In fact, he never accepted anything wrong. 
In this way, days and months and years passed and he tried to teach and 
discipline the people of India, and not just a handful of people who lived in his 
ashram because the whole of India was his school. All the thirty-six to thirty- 
seven crores of people in India, men, women and children, were in his school, 
and he was concerned about all of them, including those living in cities and 
towns, but he was especially concerned about the village people. So all of them 
had to be taught, and not by lectures or books but through practical experience, 
how they should manage their emotions. 

The surprising thing is how much Gandhiji trained the people of India. They 
were not transformed completely; they remained as they were, good or bad. But 
even then they were considerably transformed under his guidance. You will rarely 
find another example of such a thing anywhere in history. You will find instances 
of a country becoming united and organised to face an external aggression. You 
may also find instances of a military dictator disciplining a country at the point 
of a sword. But you will not find another example of what happened in India, of 
a leader disciplining millions of people, not at the point of a sword or through 
fear but with love. 

As I said, we did not become angels overnight, for our weaknesses remained. 
But a great change came over the people of India. First of all, the fear in our 
hearts became less and we became fearless, and when an individual or a people 
or a nation becomes fearless, its first big victory is over itself, its own weaknesses. 
I think for a nation or an individual to cower in fright is extremely bad. One 
should never befriend fear. If any body asks me what Gandhiji taught India and 
her people, I would say it is the lesson of fearlessness. I remember that in one of 
our ancient texts, there is a mention about a ruler. It is stated that the greatest 
feature in his relationship with his people was that he made them fearless. Gandhiji 
gave this gift to the people of India in good measure. He gave to the poor, 
downtrodden people of India, especially in the rural areas, the strength to stand 
erect once again and hold their heads high. Once again there was a sparkle in 
their dispirited eyes, and let me tell you that though I have seen many big events 
during my lifetime, nothing has made a more profound impact on me than this 
phenomenon. I can never forget the way the bent backs of our peasants 
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straightened, their heads were held high and there was a gleam of hope in their 
eyes. It was extraordinary magic. People talk about miracles. I do not know if 
miracles are possible or not. But I have seen this magic with my own eyes. 

Anyhow, now. there is no one among us to perform miracles, for you and I 
are but ordinary people. But sometimes the old magic produces its effect again 
as old memories are revived. My thoughts go back to those years when there was 
a profound impact on our bodies and hearts. But. for the youth of today it is just 
an old story now. Like they read other stories in the long story of India, this is yet 
another story, that Gandhi came and Gandhi did this and there was a freedom 
struggle and all this happened and independence was achieved. Those who hear 
the story of the freedom struggle cannot be affected in the same way as those 
who experienced at first hand the events of those years. But I think that the youth 
of India should try to understand the conditions in the country and the world and 
this will surely create excitement in them. There are thousands of problems and 
difficulties in the India today. After centuries, India is progressing, moving forward 
step by step, and even if occasionally the people of India stumble, they are on the 
march. Great obstacles and pitfalls have come in the way and there was some 
damage but we have overcome all of them successfully in the eleven years since 
freedom came. 

If you go anywhere in India today, whether it is in the villages or in the 
cities, you will find the picture of a changing India. You no longer find an India 
shackled, stagnant and unchanging. You are extremely fortunate that you are 
growing up in a tree India. But you cannot realise the difference and perhaps you 
may not appreciate the meaning of independence. A country’s awakening to 
freedom is not an ordinary event. It cannot be done by magic or by passing laws 
but requires hard work and the toil and sacrifice of human beings. Freedom 
survives only so long as there is constant vigil and the moment there is any 
slackening, it slips away. Our entire history shows that there were periods in 
which India was a bright star in the firmament and her culture, her arts and her 
ideas reached the far comers of the earth. Then there were periods when India 
fell and even lost her ability to think independently. We have gone through both 
phases. In the new era that is before us, we are free, and determined to guard our 
freedom. We are also determined to take advantage of this freedom and make 
progress, not a handful of us but all the people of India, irrespective of their 
caste, religion, state and language. So it was a great thing and now we are on the 
march. It is true that some people often drag us down and indulge in petty 
squabbles. They forget the main pledge that we have taken and what the demands 
of the times are. So I used to think about these matters and even now I often think 
and feel happy that we have been able to realise the dreams that we dreamt when 
we were young and India is now a free country whom the world respects. 
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Now, why are countries respected'.’ Why are the great powers held in respect 
It is because, as some people say, those countries have huge forces, army and 
navy and air force. They are also respected because they have enormous wealth. 
Now, India has neither great military power nor wealth. We are a poor country. 
But, in spite of all these things, there is no doubt about it that India is held in 
great respect in the world today. Any of you who goes out of the country can test 
this. Even people belonging to other parties like the Communist Party or the 
Socialist Party and others w ho have gone abroad have been struck by the great 
respect in which India is held in Europe, the United States and in Asian countries. 
Whenever they see an Indian, he is given a warm welcome because to them he 
becomes a kind of an ambassador of a growing India, even if he has not done 
anything personally. 

I am not saying that we should hide our difficulties or our weaknesses. But 
we must remember that, after all, there must be some reason behind the great 
name India has made for herself in the world. Why is it that some of us who live 
in the country fail to see this and blindly indulge only in criticisms and complaints? 
Some people go to the extent of say ing that India is going downhill. I just cannot 
understand this. We must see both sides of the picture and balance them evenly. 
This has been our tradition and Gandhiji had especially taught us that we must 
not try to hide our weaknesses. From whom and how are we going to hide them ? 
We will only be fooling ourselves. We must pay attention to our weaknesses and 
fight them and try to root them out. At the same time, it is not a wise thing to shut 
our eyes to the progress that we are making. It is not appropriate that I should 
praise myself or that you should praise yourselves. Jawaharlal has not done 
anything. W'hatever has happened in the country is due to the effort of India’s 
millions and the future also lies in their hands. So it is not a good thing to criticise 
our country before outsiders or ourselves. Nor should we do anything by which 
the country becomes weaker or loses hope. Nor is it a good thing to create an 
atmosphere where people are led to believe that we are falling, that we are being 
weakened or are on the brink of ruin. If it is true, you can certainly say it. But I 
am convinced that it is not true. That does not mean that there are no weaknesses 
or shortcomings. There is no doubt about it that we must fight them. First of all, 
which country is free of them? Secondly, we cannot overcome our weaknesses 
and the poverty of hundreds of years by magic. It requires hard work and effort. 

There are good as well as bad things in our society. The evils in our system 
often stand in the way of our progress. There are a number of traditions and 
customs which have weakened our country in the past. Our social customs have 
weakened the position of women and prevented them from growing. We have 
tried to change all that through new laws. But the society changes on its own. It 
cannot be done by laws alone though they do help. Two or three years ago, we 
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passed some new laws regarding the status of women 7 " because we felt that 
no section of society should be suppressed in any way. Our Harijan brethren 
have been downtrodden for centuries and we ourselves are to blame for it, not 
the British. We have removed the restrictions upon them by law . 74 But it is the 
society itself which will have to open the doors of opportunity to everyone. So 
these are the big tasks before us. 

The greatest task is the battle that has to be waged against poverty in the 
country. How are we to fight this battle? People do not have enough food to eat, 
clothes to wear, houses to live in and they don't have jobs which will give them 
money to get all these things. These things cannot be done by merely passing a 
resolution or the Parliament passing a law. If it could be done by passing a law, 
it would be the simplest thing to do. But you know very well that it cannot be 
done like that. Poverty is a great affliction in the country . How is it to be removed 
at once ? Even the smallest thing requires hard work on the part of the people. 
Laws merely clear the path. So we have taken on this big challenge. After all, if 
people do not have enough food to eat, clothes, schools, hospitals, jobs, etc., we 
will have to produce them. They will not come from the United States or Japan or 
the Soviet Union. I agree that the USA, the Soviet Union. England and some 
other countries have given us timely help and we are grateful to them for it. They 
have helped us with loans and in other ways. But whatever help is forthcoming 
from other countries is too little for the enormous tasks before us. We will have 
to depend on ourselves because if we look to others for help, we will become 
weak and crippled, which is wrong. If we have to wage a war against poverty, 
we must produce the essential goods required by the people. 

I am deliberately saying goods and not money or gold and silver because 
those are in a sense tools of trade; you cannot consume money though you can 
buy food and other necessary things with it, w hich is a different matter. We have 
to increase the production of food and cloth and a thousand other things which 
the people need. That is the real wealth of the nation. Who is to produce this 
wealth? It is the people themselves, the farmers and shopkeepers and workers, 
who will have to do it. It cannot come from any where else. So this battle means 
increasing the production of goods on a large scale all over the country. How 
have the other countries like the United States become so wealthy? It is because 
they produce enormous amounts of goods from their land and industries. We 
should also produce more from our land and industries and village industries or 
in any other way that is possible. There is no other way, whether you are a 
socialist or a communist, a capitalist or anything else. You come round ultimately 

73. See fn 59 in this section. 
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to the question of increasing production in the country — from land, industries, 
village industries and every possible way. 

Then the question arises as to how production can be increased? There 
can be different points of views about this. But there is no doubt about the fact 
that production has to be increased and it can be done only by hard work and 
not by shouting slogans. Let me tell you that the United States and the Soviet 
Union have advanced only by hard work, though they follow different ideologies. 
Hard work and discipline are the basic things, no matter what ideology one 
follows. 

Once this is decided, we must not do anything which creates an obstacle in 
the process of production. If we wish to produce the maximum from land and 
industries, we must remove any obstacle which comes in the way. Obstacles can 
be of many kinds. They can be in the form of social or economic organisation. 
For instance, the zamindari and jagirdari systems were obstacles to progress 
because these systems did not favour the peasants who filled the land. The profits 
of their labour went into the pockets of others and the peasants themselves had 
no incentive to produce more. Therefore, if we wished to increase production, it 
was essential to abolish the zamindari and jagirdari systems, which we did and 
have more or less put an end to it. We have taken other steps in this connection 
and will continue to do so. But the first major step was to abolish the zamindari 
and jagirdari systems. 

Now. our farmers generally do not own more than two or three acres of land 
which is not enough to increase production because the small farmer lacks the 
resources and the know-how to adopt modern and improved techniques of 
agriculture. So I can tell you quite confidently that there is no alternative to 
cooperative farming. If the small farmers form a cooperative society for purposes 
of fanning and buying and selling, they will be safe from the middleman who 
takes advantage of their poverty to squeeze them. So we have had to change the 
land tenure laws and the social organisation so that the farmers as well as the 
country may benefit and production increases. This is one example of how laws 
can help to remove the obstacles from the path of progress. But it is not merely a 
question of law but the cooperation of the people and the farmers. The farmers 
must understand the advantages of a cooperative society and not get scared. We 
must explain these things to the farmers because they cannot be coerced to do 
anything against their wishes. The farmer must realise that it is he who will 
benefit. This is why I said that the social organisation has to be changed. 

Now. let us come to industries. There are big mills and industries in Gujarat. 
Ahmedabad. Bombay. But we want to put up not merely textile mills but machine- 
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making industries which are required to set up other industries. We cannot 
continue to put up industries here by importing machinery from Germany or 
England. We also need to produce enough steel and power, electricity or thermal 
power or atomic power in the country, if we wish to progress. 

The other question which arises is of ownership of industries. If all the 
industries are in private hands, they will naturally run it for their own profit. 
They will not consider what the country needs. So it becomes necessary to make 
plans looking at the needs of the country and set up basic industries. It should be 
ensured that they are not in the hands of private individuals but in the public 
sector. That does not mean that all private property should be put an end to. I 
think it is a good thing if there is some private property also. What will happen in 
the long run is a matter for the future. 

But it certainly means that the basic, key industries which can tilt the economic 
situation this way or that should be in the hands of the people of the country. This 
is what is known as planning and moving towards socialism. I cannot say what 
shape it w ill take in the future because we shall be making changes as we gain 
more experience. If we try to tie it down in a rigid pattern, it will become stagnant. 
But basically what does socialism mean? One, the people should become better 
oft; the disparity between the haves and the have-nots is reduced; and there is 
greater equality. Secondly, all the big projects that are taken up should be for the 
good of the people rather than for private profit. All right, I said that people must 
become better ott and there should be no disparity. Please remember that socialism 
does not mean distributing poverty among the people. You can bring about 
socialism in the country only when you have enough to go round. You cannot 
distribute poverty. That is no socialism. No country can hope to progress in this 
way. So the two things — increase in production and its equitable distribution — 
must go together. It you cannot produce more there can be no socialism. Can 
there anything be like the socialism of poverty? 

I have put before you some matters of fundamental importance because there 
is so much ot empty talk. In this age ot slogans, we are asked as to why we 
cannot bring about socialism faster and why the government does not nationalise 
all the industries. Tell me what we are to do with them? As I told you, we shall 
nationalise whatever we think will benefit the society. All the new industries that 
we are setting up are in the public sector. But we give permission to private 
individuals too because we want that a large amount of goods should be produced 
in the country by all possible means, in the public sector, as well as in the private 
sector. The most important task before us is to produce wealth in the country. If 
we bring in rules which obstruct the production of wealth, our goal of providing 
enough for the people's wants will recede further. At the same time, it is equally 
important to lay firm foundations of socialism and not allow any obstacle to 
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come in the way. The strategic points which control the economic situation must 
remain in the hands ot the people and not go to private hands. 

You will find that we come round again and again to the necessity for planning 
so that it becomes easy to take the next step after the first one. We cannot allow 
every one to do as they like so that an imbalance is not created in the matter of 
production ot goods. That is not planning. Two things are extremely essential for 
all industries: steel and power, whether it is electric power, thermal power, atomic- 
power or whatever it is. We also have a tremendous amount of manpower which 
should be properly used. But it is obvious that we cannot go very far only w ith 
manpower, if we lack other sources of power. That does not mean that we should 
not utilise the manpower. It is extremely important to do so because if we fail to 
use the crores of people, they will become a burden upon the nation. No matter 
how many heavy industries we put up, our thirty-six crores of people cannot be 
accommodated in them. We must put up small industries and cottage industries; 
and agriculture is there in any case. Therefore, as 1 told you. steel and power are 
fundamental to progress. If you want to judge how far a country has advanced, it 
is very' easy. You just find out how much steel and power are produced by it. The 
answer to these two questions will give you a fairly accurate picture of how' 
advanced a country is. 

About two hundred years ago. when the Industrial Revolution had not taken 
place, the countries of the West were also poor. But in the last two hundred years 
they have taken a sudden leap forward w hile we have remained backward. There 
has been tremendous advance in the field of science and technology, new sources 
of energy have been harnessed and new tools invented. This is how the West has 
progressed. If India wishes to progress, it is obvious that there should be 
industrialisation and production of power and steel. We can never make the country 
prosperous without science and technology. That is why they have become 
essential: so also planning. But how to implement all these things? 

Before we do anything else, the most important thing is to improve agriculture 
and produce more food. What is the use of industries if there is not enough to eat 
in the country? If we have to import food from the United States or elsewhere, all 
our precious foreign exchange will be drained away. Therefore, it is extremely 
important to increase our agricultural production. Nowadays what we are 
producing is about one-fourth or half of what is being produced in other countries, 
which is shameful. We must and can increase production because wherever we 
have made an effort, production has been doubled and trebled. I am not saying 
that we should get big tractors and heavy machines. You can double your 
production by taking care of three or four things like having better ploughs, 
proper irrigation and good seeds and fertilisers. 

Let me tell you a couple of things in this connection. As I have already told 
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you, India cannot go very far unless the condition of the Indian fanner improves 
because thirty crores of Indians work on land. It is essential to uplift them, to 
take them out of the rut that they have fallen into, and teach them new’ techniques 
of agriculture. You must have heard about the community development schemes 
and the national extension service, which are aimed basically at creating a new 
awareness among the villagers, teaching them to improve agricultural production, 
providing them with facilities for education, hospitals, roads, etc. That is extremely 
important. So. as you see, all these things are essential, one way or the other, in 
planning. But in one sense it can be said that the most important thing is to 
increase agricultural production. 

At the same time, it is obvious that it is essential to lay the foundations of 
heavy industries. How can we do all this if we do not train people to do their jobs 
well? We need lakhs of engineers to put up new industries and it takes time to 
train them. We are putting up steel plants in Rourkela and Bhilai and elsewhere. 
They are huge plants and it will take at least five years to put them up. But it will 
take fifteen years to train the human beings who will run those plants. What is 
the use of putting up industries if we do not have people to run them? So we have 
to make arrangements from now onwards to train lakhs of people as engineers 
and overseers. Therefore, institutes are being set up for the teaching of engineering. 

Secondly, education for the common people is also important. Which means 
that every single boy and girl in villages and cities must be provided with 
compulsory, free education because human beings can progress only upon that 
foundation. Illiterate people cannot take a country very far. You can imagine 
,.ow complex these tasks are. It has been calculated that if education is to be 
provided to all the people requiring it. that is, from the primary to the university 
level, the figure of the teachers and the taught will be ten crores. Just imagine, 
ten crores. that is, a hundred million, and you will need lakhs of teachers, from 
primary school teachers to professors. It means training lakhs of human beings 
to become teachers. 

It is an extremely complex task. People often shout slogans without having 
any understanding of the realities. I do not say that whatever we do is right. We 
often make mistakes but we try to consult others and then follow a particular 
path. If we find we have erred, we change the course. The five-year plans have 
been altered in many respects because, after all, we do not plan in the air. We 
must make plans which can be implemented by the people because everything 
depends on their hard work. I want to put this picture before you. Ultimately 
everything depends on the strength and labour of the people. Men, women and 
children must all play their role in all these tasks and create an atmosphere of 
hope and optimism and not get weighed down by pessimism. They must leant not 
to fritter away their energies in futile wranglings. 
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More than two years of the Second Five Year Plan have gone by. Now we 
are formulating the Third Five Year Plan. It is a difficult job because though our 
hopes and aspirations are high, our resources are limited. We want to industrialise 
the country, spread education, increase agricultural production, put up large 
fertiliser factories and what not. But. after all. you need money for all these 
things. We can increase our resources by a few additional taxes but people do 
not like that. If we do not levy taxes, there is no money for what the people want. 
These are the complications. Any how, we want to consult everyone from top to 
bottom, the panehayats and others. 

1 told you that India's progress means the progress of the villages in India. 
The other things will follow automatically. But it is very essential to shake up 
the villages. I think it has already been done to some extent. People progress not 
by orders from the top but by their ability to think for themselves and stand on 
their own feet. As I told you. Mahatmaji had imbued the people with the strength 
so that their backs were straightened. Nobody straightened their backs physically. 
A certain atmosphere was created in which they could hold their heads high and 
acquire the ability to work. This is what is to be done now. So I do not want that 
officers should have very much to do in the tasks of villages. The officers can 
help. But I want that the main burden must fall upon the villagers. We can help 
and advise from above. But the village panehayats and the cooperative societies 
should take on the responsibility. 

How would it happen? Well, these two institutions are expanding rapidly. In 
this context. I would like to tell you that the cooperative societies should not be 
too large but small and compact ones in which all the farmers know one another. 
If they are too large, they become impersonal. The cooperative society should be 
small and compact like the village panchayat. Of course, some small cooperatives 
can join together and form a bigger one. But for all practical purposes, each 
cooperative society should consist of not more than two to three villages. The 
panchayat should deal with the administrative matters and the cooperative society 
should handle the economic matters in the villages. 

I know that there are many difficulties in this. People in villages often fight 
among themselves, indulge in groupism. make complaints against one another 
and try to drag others down. I am aware of all these things. Yet we will have to 
rely on them. If they make mistakes, make them realise their mistakes, punish 
them: but do trust them. If we rely on government officers, the villagers will 
never learn to manage the affairs. It will be akin to the British saying they could 
not grant freedom to Indians because we did not have experience. Similarly if we 
say that the farmers cannot be entrusted with the task of running the panehayats 
and cooperative societies and so there should be officers, it will be a wrong 
argument. We must certainly keep an eye on them to see that they do not make 
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too many mistakes and try to rectify their mistakes. As I told you, you can 
even punish them for something which is terribly wrong. But we must have 
faith in them and entrust them w ith powers. These are the roots of the functioning 
of the panchayats and the cooperative societies. The third thing which is essential 
in a village is a school. It is not necessary to spend too much money in putting 
up a school building. There should be good teachers and classes can be held 
even under the trees. 

I have talked to you of this and that. Now, I want to draw your attention to 
world affairs. For years, the world has been poised on a razor's edge, and if 
there is even a slight tilt one way or the other, war and ruin will be the result. 
This is the state of the big powers. But they are no fools; they are intelligent. 
However, they have got into such a web of mutual fear that they are unable to 
escape from it. In such circumstances we try to serve the world as best as we can. 
But the greatest service that we can do is to run our own country well for if we 
fail to do so, how can we presume to advise others? Only when we run our 
country peacefully, with cooperation and hard work, will our voice carry weight, 
it will have an impact, and we will be able to serve ourselves and others better. 
So we come round once again to what we do in India and how we implement the 
Five Year Plan and how we make it successful. This is the all-important thing. 

Now, you have seen what has happened in Pakistan in the last two to three 
weeks. 6 Neither you nor I have any right to criticise Pakistan. It is a free country 
and must do as it thinks best. But it is quite clear that even after eleven years 
Pakistan is not at all stable. There is constant turmoil there. In this period we 
have had two general elections, the First Five Year Plan was completed, the 
Second is going on and we are advancing in a thousand different ways. If you go 
around in India, you will find thousands of things happening. You have trains 
coming from Bombay State for Bharat darshan, which is a very good thing. 
People must go around and see what is happening in India. Now, if you compare 
all this with what is happening in Pakistan after eleven years, you find that there 
have been no elections, the old disputes and the old politicians continued until, in 
one fell swoop, everyone was set aside and now there is military dictatorship 
there. This is not a good practice for any country. I do not like it. Pakistan is 
welcome to have it. 

But what I am trying to tell you is that we must learn a lesson from them 
so that we are not led astray. I do not think such things are possible in our 
country because a strong foundation was laid through the work that the 
Congress did during the long years of the freedom struggle. Whatever Gandhiji 
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did he did it with great thoroughness. Since then we have tried to follow the 
path shown by him. So it is impossible that such things should happen in our 
country because we are pretty stable. But many other things could happen 
w hich might create obstacles in our path. Moreover, you know of our ancient 
malaise of disunity and casteism. There are disputes on grounds of provinces 
and languages and what not. We must find some solution to all these problems 
after mutual consultations. If we wish to change any decisions we have the 
right to do so. but we should do so methodically. And it does not seem proper 
to me to convert a dispute into are interminable one. I do not say that there 
should be no difference of opinion; people have every right to hold different 
opinions and to try to convince others. If I am wrong, let them try to explain to 
me and I shall do the same. These are the methods appropriate for a democratic 
state. If there is any turmoil and tension, the real task remains undone. 

There has been enough violence and loot and arson in these parts. I am 
amazed at the things that people do. If my government or I make a mistake, why 
should you bum a post office or a school or a khadi bhandar? It is absolute 
childishness and the people by and large are misled by a handful of trouble- 
makers into doing wrong things. But please remember that this is a very dangerous 
path. Violence itself, as I told you, is extremely dangerous in my opinion because 
every kind of factionalism, provincialism, casteism, communalism. Hare up. 

Secondly, this is a fascist path. Some people were annoyed with me for my 
using the word fascist. I did not say it as a criticism of anyone or as an abuse. But 
I wish to make it quite clear that anything which leads to violence is a fascist 
way. If these things spread, you will find that there will be two or three groups in 
every city at loggerheads with one another. You can see this happening in some 
other countries of Asia. It is not possible there to decide anything in a proper 
way, for might becomes right. Do you wish that India should become like this? A 
party may not accept some decision and want that it should be changed. I agree 
that it has every right to make all efforts to get it changed. Take the matter of the 
provinces. I do not think that it makes a big difference whether a decision goes 
this way or that way. Anything that benefits the country and the people and has 
their acceptance should be done. But there should be a manner of doing things; 
there should be a manner of changing a decision. I do not want you to slacken 
even a little in this approach. Those who indulge in violence may often do it in 
a fit of passion though their intentions may not be bad. But the moment such 
things happen, the anti-social elements try to take advantage of it. So the things 
that provide such an opportunity are harmful. 
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Such things are harmful not only because they cause great damage but. 
more importantly, a wrong atmosphere is created and the people are incited 
towards violence and wrongful activities. Our youth especially must understand 
this because in a few years' time the reins of power will be in their hands. It is 
obvious that the boys and girls who are now in colleges and universities will 
have to shoulder the responsibility of running the country. And when the 
responsibility is in their hands, if there is disunity in the country, if there are 
fights and quarrels in the country, then they will realise how wrong the things 
have gone. It is easy to spoil something but difficult to build it. You can bum 
down a house within half an hour but it takes years to build one. Therefore, we 
must realise fully how harmful and wrong the madness of violence is, even if the 
reasons are justified. I am willing to forgive anyone for one mistake. But if we 
make it a policy, we will bring ruin upon ourselves. Once the atmosphere is 
vitiated, a difficult situation will be created for the youth of today for they are 
going to shoulder the responsibility in the future. We will do what we can to 
control the situation. But what will they do if things get beyond control? The 
progress of the country will come to a standstill and all the five-year plans and 
what not will come to nought. 

Please remember that the test of a man or a nation is what their thinking is. 
If your mind is constantly preoccupied with petty issues and you do not bother 
about the rest of the country, you will obviously be narrow-minded. If you are in 
the habit of putting the national interests before everything, you will be a high- 
class individual and if you think of the whole world, you will be an even better 
human being. If you are constantly preoccupied with petty issues, you create an 
atmosphere in which only petty, narrow-minded individuals can flourish, which 
is not right. So, all these questions are there. 

When I was coming here today from the airport, the people of Ahmedabad 
had come out in lakhs to greet me which made a profound impression upon me. I 
do not know' how to repay your love. Some people were standing with placards 
demanding Mahagujarat 7 * and slogans opposing the Nehru-Noon Agreement 79 
and all sorts of things. Now, I cannot understand what the connection of the 
Nehru-Noon Agreement is with these various issues. I could not make out who 
those people were. They probably belonged to the Jana Sangh or the Rashtriya 
Swayamsewak Sangh. because they are the only people who do everything wrong. 
They never do anything right. There may be good individuals in these 
organisations — I am not talking personally — but if any organisation, whether 
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Muslim. Hindu or Sikh, is communalist in nature, that always distorts every thing 
because its roots are in narrow-mindedness. If you follow the path of communalism 
India will soon become a mass of rubble. There will be religious disputes and 
casteism and we will be transported into the past when such things were a normal 
feature. They have no relevance to the present times. 1 am sure that none of these 
people would even be aware of what the talks between Nehru and Noon were all 
about. Yet they go around carrying placards! 

Anyhow, there were also placards about the prices of foodgrains. The people 
are facing difficulties because of this. That is w hy I have told you how important 
it is to increase production from land, for after all there is no alternative. There 
are a number of what are called fair-price shops in Baroda and the whole of 
Bombay State. The prices of some high quality rice have gone up and I agree that 
an effort must be made to curb them. It is extremely improper that traders should 
try to take unfair advantage of a crisis. I cannot go into all the arguments. But the 
government holds the same view as all of you that efforts should be made to 
bring down prices and I think that gradually we shall succeed. Already the prices 
have come down in some of the States. But, as you know, the crops have tailed 
all over the country for the last three consecutive years which has cast a heavy 
burden and even our plans have suffered a set-back because ot this. 

The third kind of placards was for Mahagujarat. Now. I have no objection to 
placards. They are welcome to hold meetings or to talk to me and others. They 
can express their viewpoint and I can explain mine. But ultimately the decision 
will rest w ith Parliament and no one else. The most important thing at the moment 
is to reduce tensions and disputes over the question of language and province tor 
otherwise there can be no progress. I am terribly afraid of the habit of disunity 
among us, and not of any outside power. Therefore, I consider the forging of 
unity as the most important task before us. In the few years left to me this will be 
one of the primary goals before me. I am always willing to talk and to listen. But 
if I allow disunity and violence to flourish. I will not be fulfilling my responsibility 
as the Prime Minister of India. 

Therefore. I appeal to the youth not to resort to violence or hooliganism or 
any such thing as it will undoubtedly harm India and the State of Bombay, Gujarat 
as well as Maharashtra, and everyone else and produce a narrow-minded way of 
thinking. I shall do my best to get the decision changed if it is possible. You can 
see that all kinds of strange partnerships take place just for the sake of opposing 
the government. The Jana Sangh and those who advocate Mahagujarat, and 
different kinds of people who have nothing in common, come together. They 
have the right to oppose the government. But once that purpose is served, their 
unity will be broken. Their unity is artificial and so these are dangerous paths 
and will gradually weaken us. 
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Gujarat, which is part of Bombay State, is doing very well. In fact, in my 
opinion, the whole of Bombay State has progressed a great deal in the last two 
years. As I had mentioned earlier, though I do not wish to make a comparison 
because that will be improper, your Chief Minister. Shri Chavan, 80 has done 
excellent work. You must have heard that recently oil has been discovered in the 
Gujarat part of Bombay. 81 This is a historic event for India. I cannot say just now 
exactly how much it will be but I think it will be of great benefit to all of us and 
the country. So now. if all our attention is turned away from all these talks of 
development and is bent upon breaking and destroying and looting and arson, 
how can we progress? How much respect will the world have for India? 

Well, as you know, I had come here especially for the Youth Congress 
convention which is being held here. 82 1 was happy to see that almost 4,000 
delegates have come: one thousand from here and about 3.000 from outside. I 
am very happy to see all these young people and their enthusiasm, because 
ultimately it is they who will hold the destiny of the country in their hands. 

I am happy to have come to Baroda and met all of you. Thank you for your 
warm and affectionate welcome. 

Jai Hind. 

[Translation ends] 


5. Need for an Economic Revolution 83 

^flRt 3TR Wit, 

^ ^t 3 If 31FFF W 3M\ 2JT 

^ Tfc# If wfu 84 wf If ■qrw tfu «iti fcq ^ ■qfw tfjt *jt aifc ttcf 

TT Wff T4 W 3P&T eft WfW ^FRTI 85 cTT ^ TJcfT ^ 

137T, wm, ^qpr ^ ^ 7T7FTHT t, TTR ^Tl TfTT ^1? f 


80. See fn 66 in this section. 

81 . See fn 67 in this section. 

82. See fn 68 in this section. 

83. Speech at a public meeting, Indore, 3 November 1958. AIR tapes, NMML. The National 
Herald reported on 4 Nov. that over 200,000 attended. 

84. 2-8 January 1957 for the sixty-second session of the Indian National Congress. See also 
SWJN/SS/36/pp. 277-300. 

85. The new State of Madhya Pradesh came into being on 1 November 1956. 
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qRR, t Rq % 37TW WT #T qq 7R tl qqqr 3TTW qiq qRTT, RIR 

*ft, 7TRR 34q qT, qqq f3TI qqqT qT TRqETT qft 3TR qR qicTT RT KR 3?R 
RTfcrq? qr qrar 3m qq qq qqq qqr qqnqT ^qrqt *rr qvg <=frnr qq, rt q? qrq 
srrq qi qqr-qif qrT truetT qqfdqT qf-qqr qrr, qqr qrcR qrr, qqr 
RTfcpq; qqi qr qq qqr ^rrfr qrqEfr TfrEft, stjrt qr Tjqqr qrT «fti 

qrf 4 qR qqr qiqw «f, Charles the First, SRfe qY 7 3qqq :qq[ qrqi 
REE? Iqr TqqrT R^T? stT qqf qrt qq qqq qrt Parliament TTI 37IT Tiqr 
qt fsq ^t. qqq qp?w w. «n w# qq q?T *i qfm mi qtq qrt trt qr 
qqt qt, Parliament q, 3TR qqqq fqq qqq qTRTI t3L, cfl qq qiqRIF qiq, qr 
qRR FT qq, London R?T q, WT qr ^PflfRI TT, sfa sjmiM qrr q^R 
s^nNi, qq o^imiR’mT qrr London qr, qq qqq qr, sfq qqq qr^T fqr gq qirq 
qqqqRt qq !?■ ?q 3 ^r qqq tjq stqqi qqqq qqt qqqfrq, qr q TRqrqt qq qqrqr 
^qr mi q R rt^r, Oxford q r ri^tti qr qqqq qqR q^ t, rt RRrftqr 
q Rqiq fqqr «n, fqr am w rtrr q Rt Tfnfqq qqsr qq qq, Rfqrq qqq qqqr 
qq sqq iRREft qqr q r rtrl qr Thames qqT qq qqf rrrit, rt qffqr 
i? London Rl didl qqqq qqRR Rif qT Iqr London RT qqqq RRT R1R i?, qq 
qqq qfq q^T q?f «q, RfqR fqq ql ^ q ^ q^T qn qqqq w, qq^r 
qqiqq qr trt qr^q ^ q^f T^q q q#' qt, q qqqrqt q, qfm ^qfqrq qf fqr 

Thames qqf qf, sfp RMT 3qqr qT 3^k fqfRTT London «t<sdl qRT qn qiqt WT 
qqq q srqq qqq q, qr qq qqqq q qqfi q qqr "jqq qqR q^t qiq % qq qqf 
qqq-qqq q^q qiq 6idi ®n 3 |r qqi qqqr qrq q qqi ^5 q qqq fqqr rtctf 
qn -qq! qqrqrq ^ qqf ^ qqq fqqr qiqr qr, High Court q%F qi RfqR qr 
qf qqr qzqtqr aqqqT qfr qrq qti srqqr mi qf qqq qfr qm q fqt qqf qqqqir 

“^T, industry ¥T, fcHKd ^T, o^IihK 'R, Tqq TiqT qqq RETT qr?T qp5 tfqr qtl 
arq aqq jfrqq t % qqtr q?qr qt q^T q?r qr 3TR qq qq tr i, qqq qq 
tr f, 5 -HtciU, % qiq qqqqq 3TR qqqqrq 3 |r qrni q?Ti qqq tTqr Rq Rq qfr 
qR ^1 qr qqi qqqr q?T stt qq, Tqq qq^ q^q <+q> h?0 ffiti qrq qqqr, qqq 


86. There were lobbies for Indore. Bhopal, Jabalpur. Gwalior, and Rewa. A sub-committee of 
the Congress Working Committee, consisting of Nehru. GB. Pant. U.N. Dhebar and 
Maulana Azad, chose Bhopal on 2 December 1955. but recommended that government 
offices could be distributed between Gwalior. Indore, Rewa and Jabalpur also. 

87. (1600-1649): King of England. Scotland and Ireland. 1625-1649: defeated in civil wars, 
tried and executed in 1649. 
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RTR FI fR fRRM RTRRT R*R RFR R RFT RRT TJfT RT?JR f ^R RRR RR3 RFT 
RIFT FFTT F, RR Rt RF ?TFT FPT ( dlPd-Mf) 3ffT RT RF RTFT tl RfR^T tjfdFlPRR 
WT ^ i Pd RT tl RTRFTT M t FfFFTfRRT, 3TR5T tl RT RT RTRRR RTT TFT tl RTRTd 
RT FIT TTRRFTt FT RRt tl RddH,f t, RTT TTR^JT RtTF t, RF ?TFT tl RRffRT R*R 
RF?T FT cRRFT-RTFTR R FRTT F?T R RRR RFT RF?T t, T]RT t, str FT RTF RT RTFT 
t RFTI Rfd TFT RTfFRTTft TFR t FRT RT, FRT RTRT Rt cRTI RF WT t , RF 
a<lH) "ftRTTTF RFT, RT RRR Pdd RRT t, sflT R fRcRRrT RTR R t, RTR Ft RRRR 
RSR y<d tl 3FT RR RR 3TTT RRF R>FI, FRRtt RRTR t, <sldl R> fdM, 3TR5T 
t, 3TR FRRTf RRTR =F RtR RR |TT fRRTR RT^ t, fRFTRt RTtRRt RtR t fRRRR 
PlR>lcld R RR-FTcTR RR RR RR RR^T RR RFRT, TTRRTT fRcRnt TRtRT RRl 3FR RflRR 
t, RRT R|R RSI cRTF RR RRRRTRT fRRTTF R RR TFT t, RRT R|R Ft RFt "RtRI 3TR 
RRT RFT RTTTRFRT RRRT F TRTcTT RT FT RFt, RipT RT RRT RRRTT RRT FTRTI RR R«R 
RF?T RR RRR RTTR FRIT sftT RR F?T RR <RTR FRTTI 3TRt RTCTRT R tfr FTRT RRT 
RT[F RFT fRRRft RR RTTTRFRT, fRRRTT RT RTRTR RT RRTR RR RTTRRTRT, RR TFT tl* 8 
RT tt RRR RR RRR fRTTR RR RRT FFTT, RRR RFT, RRffRT RR TJRT t fRT RR 
RtRTRTRT R RFT FTRTI RT R RTR t, RdR-STcRT Ft TFt tl 3FT IRtRT t, FR FFTT 
RTfFR, RRffRT FR RT RTFR F fRT RRT FRRT RFT RTR RRR R R3I RF RFf fRT RRT 
RRF RR, ^RTt RRF RRT TFl FR RT RTFR t iRT Rift RRRT F^T R, RTRFT t, RR 
3TTR RFI RF RFt' tRT ^g^TRT 3RRRt 3TRtT FT RTF, RTRR ft^F Tt'l FT, RlfeR t, 
^fVRTd RRR tl 

RT TtT, t RFT FT FF RTR RTF F^ RTRT, 3RT FRT fRRRT TFT tl RffRTR 
fFRRT R R|R ^ ^RT, RfR ^5 F^T, 3TTT ^ iFRT RT 3TRT ^3R #T RRT 
R 37TR RF TFT t, "RTRFTT RTFT tl 3TtT SRR TFR RTR RFT Rt 3TIR RTRR tl 
RT RF 3TRR 3TRT f3R Rt RT 3TTT 3TTRRR ^TTRTRTF fFRT RTFRT \ RRRRI 
(dlPddT) RT RTR RF t t RFT RTRT PR^PdF? FT RTRf ^ fdR t TRTR RFT 3TTRII 
RRT RT RFT RT RR RfFT t, RTFRTTRT t, RT tRT RFT Ft RR^T TTR R 3TRRT RFRR 
3TTT 3RR RfTRR R, aflT 3RR RR R RRTRj tl 89 RTT RRT "^RT RRF RRTRt RFT 
RRR ^TR FT| RT RR^P ItfR R RFT RTRTI t 3RRT RT FRftTR tRT RTTR 
RP RRT RT R flying club t, Rt FRlf RFTR RR TTTRTR t, RTRTTTt RFt— TTTRRfT 

88. The Heavy Electricals Plant, built with technical assistance from a UK company, the 
Associated Electricals (India) Limited, was inaugurated by Nehru on 6 November I960. 

89. On 3 November 1958, Nehru inaugurated the Workers’ Training College, situated within 
the campus of Shram Shivir, the headquarters of the Madhya Pradesh branch of INTUC. 
The College was constructed out of voluntary contributions and labour of the textile 
workers of Indore. See item 179. 
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eft 2H<n'i t, RTTM f-dfehH 3TTT MTRT R *Hl<ll t, MMR-STMR M^fll R, 

RRRTT RRT TO-HdH RFT RTI RRrR <|MTRT RT 90 3TTT RTT MR Rt RFT RdMfRI tl 
R 3TIRTI 3TIR efPT RT RFR MR RFT Hl^T Rl RTM RTTTT M Ft TFT FI Rp5 RIFT 
TTT 3TT5T RT RFTT 3TIT RR TTTMT MR R 3RT TFT RT RFT R 3fTT RRT RFT RMRT $R< 
RT TFR RTMt RTT RT, MRsTT 3TTRRT RTTJR FIR R, TTT R! RT RRT fRMTRT RT RRT FRIT 
RR MRTR RRl MR RF-RF RM |[3TT RTTR R RFM, RTRT MR RM, RR R MR RM 
MM t, RR FR Rl 

MR f% RR RTFT RT Ft RTTT FR, RRRFT-RFTM, RF RRT RFT RTMRT t, RR RfR 
RF RRTR RT, MFT fRMMT t^T FTeTT F 3TTT RF^ fRRTMRT, RTTRT RTT R RR RTFT RT 
fRT RR fFMRIR R RR RTRT RR MRF FT RRt t, RR RfRT, RR RfTMR. RR TITTgTT, 
RR fRTM, MT RT Rp5 RlfFR 3RRI 9 ' RMFRf MT F RT RT t Fll MfRTR RF RR RfRT 
MR t RRt RTRT3ff RR MRF, MFT RRT RTTR RR TFT FI MFT FM RR RRT RT fMR 
RF-RF RTTR FT TF tl fRR ‘3RTR T RFT Rf^T RRT FT RRTRT t MFT FM Rtf RRT RT 
fMR RRf RTTR FTI MT R RTRTT RTTR RR FRRT-FRRT RRMRT MTRf t 3TTT RTRTT "RRT 
TT RFT fRT RR! RRTTRFT RR RR 3TTT RT*5 !|3RI MfRTR MITT RTRT TT MTR RFMR MTR 
t SfTT RRMRI MTRf ^ fRMTT RRMR MTR FI 3RT RRMR, RRpR RTTR RTT TTRR RRT 
RRfR RR RTRT MT TFT tl Mr R! RTR 3RR R TTRFT fRT ?TRF-RTTTTR TTl R!TfR R! 
rtr F MR FM RTT TTRTM RFRT t, RRMRT t, RR RRT RftRRR F1RT F, 3RR MRRT 
TTR fRMRTT, 3TRTM RFfl MT RTR RTTR R FT TFt t, Rp5 MTR RTTRR RTTRR ^JR TFFJ 
RFT, RFTJTT RFf RTT, RRT FT TFT 1 1 RT 3TRR "^FRM R TF RT 3TRR MFT R, MRR 
FTRFT R MTT t 3TTT RR°F RTTR R RFt RTRTT RFf 3TTRTI MfRTR 3TRT 3TTR fRTT TTI 
3RR RTRR fRT 3TTMRTM 3TMTR RTR FT TFT F 3TR RF RF fRT 3TRTTT RTTR RRTR RR 
RTRTR FT TFT tl RRT -^ff TMRTFt MR TTT, RTR TTT MTTRRTf M MR F, RT MTF fRTRTR 
Ff, MTF fRFITRf FT, MTF ^ Rf RRRR RMT FT, 3TR RT RTTR R TfFHRT, FR Tr^fRRT 

f 3 |r RTRR F T JTFft yPH4 MRF RT 3TR RF MRF 1 MFT RFT RTRT FT TFT 1 1 3T^T 
RTR tl 3TTRRTT 3RT FR, MRR MR 3RT 3TRR RM RT! RFRTRRT tl RF RTTRR RFT F 
fRT 3TTR 3TRR MFT, ^JFRM RTT MTR RT 3TRR fMM RTT MTRI RM RTT MTRRT FI FR R^R 
RTTR RRT 3TRR 3TMR-3TMR fRTTF R TF, 3TMR-3RRR RTR R, MFT R, 3RT RM 
RTT "fR TsRTM RFT 3RRTI MlRTR fMRR RF RTTR RM R FTR t RT RMRT ^ FIR Fl 
PRT RM RTf TRTTM fRMT RT RT TJRT RTR 3RT RRT 3TRM RTT TTT TR<lR RFT fRMT. TTTT 
RM RR fRMTI 3TRT RM 3RPT RFRT, RTR RM RFRT, R^R RRM TpMT RFT RT RMF 

90. On 3 November 1958, Nehru spoke at the prize distribution of the Air Rally at Indore. 

91. He used these words when inaugurating the Bhakra-Nangal canal system at Nangal on 8 

July 1954. See SWJN/SS/26/p. 143. 
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RT RRTR RT FRT WT RT REMI FT RF-RF FRTf RRRT t, 3frr I^RT R R#' ^ 
RTTRT tl 

EFcf 3TTERT WT R RRT RT? R^ Rif Wit R, RRWd Rf, TTRT-RFRMI R 
STrRT-STcETI RT RTR 7|ER if 7RTFR 37R ^ RTR M<r<l . RRlT=b RT 'Mid RRf RT 1% 
FRR RTRT R>f M,=fodl HM«|d EFT Sldl I FR RFT <$rl t, 1RT 3HO J l t, RT 37R Rf 
RTTF T TTST RTH RR$I fRT 5HKI RTR t, RF t, 37TT ER?T cTT cfl ^Tldl RT^ FI 
Rf I 37R FR T7R fHd=h RTRT RI TFE REE F RIF 37TE R*R ERR R TF, RIF FET 
FFR R TFI sftT FRTTT RTRE, sflT FRTft FEfF RRt if t RI RTRI FRTft 

fRTRE RET if t Rif RTRT # RTRI RTRT F3ET t, RT FR RE FEE t, 37R RTRT 
EFT 3<sai FI fRR 37FTE ^fy ^7 <-|<+,c 1 t? fRcERIT EfTF RR RRTR t I 

RI fRR FR E <6 R 37E FR TREE fRRTT Rf ERT FHI<1 EFT ETET iff if, TREE 
Rff RTRTI FR TREE Rif RTRI R Rf FRR 37fT RTR RE Rf RT 3RlT RTF FRR RTRt 
ETI FR REE xyf FRR tRRR 37TE R fRT RRRT RE FEfE RI fRR RRT RRRT F? RRRT 
RE RRRT RE EfE ^7 RRRT t? RFR STTfsfRT RTRRR FRRT FI? FR RRR Rf 37TR 
RI sftT 3FR 37TE RTIER ^ ERTTE RR TRRR <t RITE EFET <t, RI RRR RET REE 
RI R RRR 3EEET RIR Rf, FR RR R TRRR cdlM , 3RTRt RR RR RFT R FRRI T^fRET 
RTlt R' RR RJR R, RJR R RI RFf, RTR R, ^Tlfl RTR RRR RIRt % RR R 3k 
RRT-RRT RRRT t? ^R FR 3Rf?^ RRfR RR? TRRR Rl RRT TTTRT RT RI 

TRRR RR^Rif RR 3R RRT RI Rif ^ Rft rM RI ^T RFf if I Rl Rl TRRR 3RR 
R RRTTRR FRti FRlf FTR R, RRRT R' FIR R RRT RIRFIT 3Tlfl f^R RRT FR 
RRRT t, RFT RRR %\ RTTT fRRlfRRT R TRRR ^ R^f FRIT RFT RFT fRRTT F^RT 
RT fRT RF RRTR t, RF TRRTF t, ffRTRR t, RF RR RFT TF RRTRf, RRffRT FRR 
tFITRR R' ZRTF FT RTR t, RR RF RRT RFT RR RFf RR RRTRTI RF RTRTTRT^ t, 
RTRg^RT t, RT RFf TF RRlR, RRffRT RT RRT ^ RFR R RRRRR FTRIR tl RT RRT 
1TTR RRH f| 37 ^ ■RTRRRTR FT, RRKH FT, R t, Rf t RT RT 'STfRRRR 

RR R RTlf if cRfRR RtF Ff FI RRT t, FRlf fRR, TTTRT I RRR R Rp5 RRT RFT, 
RRT FIRT FI RTfeR RT RRT RTTR RRTR RR T7R3R RT, sflT RR T73RR R 3TTRRTRT 
RR ifRRT R FR RFf RF RRTR, RF 7RRRT RFf I Rf RRRR F2TRT tl RRTRTR RRT 
RR FRTRT RT FRR RFRT FT TTTRT RT 3TtT RIR RRF 3TR FR RRf t PR^RTI 3TRf 
RRT R RT 1 RT RRTR Rf Rif R ^TT RRR, RT FR RTRR t, RR RRR RFf 137T, RTfRTR 
RfR RRRff IT RRT FR RfR RR tl 3flT RTR RIR FRR TTTRf «ff RR RRR Rf, TRRR 
^ RoRT RT^ FRlf fRRTT RRTRRTR Rff RTRT RffR R| 

RRTRRTR RRT t? RRT RRTR RR RRRR, TiRT RRT FR. tRRR Rif RRTRT RTT 
RTTRRT Ff I RF RFf fRT ^5 EflRf RTTRRT FT, 3ffT RTlR RR TFI 3ftT 3TTRRTT RTR 
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FTFT fR RTTf ■HH'4 R RfF f?F R T lf ? =fr3TT F FRTT *-llRH dfd RTF «sTl, dFR RR 
did R RT 1% RT 5Hl< RR R ddl T|f RTfFRT F', pPr-i, RTT RTT dl'l, ■i'i«hl ddl-ll 
RldVRR F, >HR1 «IW. RTFT. RmiFT RTRRRR %, d'-tlTd) FR T-cUld (RRR f^FR 
RTFF R? RTT TRTTR fFFTRT RIFFhR R fFTf RT? RR TRTTR RFfF R RT? 

cfr cfr trfr ^sn, ofr ft rts rtt Fi rtf rfft r fr rtff ri rrt rt 

RFRT RT RfRRTT RRR FT RTT cURtfl RTF RT RTRT fRFTI 

FT P*H dldl FT RTT Ml? RT? c b<ll FFcFF RTF Ft, RR, RTF RTFF F 

RFRF Rf, RRR FFRT RTF RF Rf fR FR FfT fFST FTFT RtfFF RRR I fFFT RT^T 
F FRTT R?T RT fR FRR R FT fFRFT RTFT RlfFF;i RRffR FR RR RRT RTF 
R FRI TfR FFR FR R FTTF RR RTf, RRT? RTF F. FFR RTR RcRTRTT FTFT %, 
FT RFR fR-RF FFT TFFTl FT FR Ud-> RTR RF RTTFITF FFf RFTF RI FR FT RRR 
FFFT fF-fFTTF RT RFFT Rf RFTFT RT, RT FRTTFT RT 3TTT FFR Red RT RRRF RTFT 
RTI Ft RTRTRT RF FFFTT RRR RFT RT fRF 3TFRRTFI FRRT ?R fFTRT t RfFRT. 
R^TFI RfFRT RF RFT RRT 3TTFF TJFT, TltfR R FR RTT RT FfR F, HfWn Vllf-ci . 
RfFTTT RF fR RTRRf RF fFFT RTI FTRTRT RF rIfRT FFf FTFT tl RT Ft FT RF 
RTR Fl 3FT RT FT R Fd RFT cfl t RTF RT ST^ff RFf FTeff t, RT iFR^RT FTFt Fl 
FT R^FFT RFT fRFT R FT fFRIFTTl F^FR RFT fR RIFRT R RTF RT RFTI, RtfR 
R, 3TTT FFFT RFT R^TFTI FRTT RTT R ^RF-FRF F^#T RR, 3TFTR-3TFFT RR 
f, ^RedHH , RTF, Rfe, RTTTR, fTRR, FeRTfRI cdfRF RR R^T Fl 3RIF RTF 
3TFR-3TFTR r 4 RT TFI dPRH 3TRT RR RF RT ?TR TTRFffF R FTTF F, 3TTT 
RR-^FIT R ?R RTF t, FR RT R?T R ^RF RTF F, ^STTR RTF f I FR TJR-^RT 
R’ RR RT 3TTRT RTFT Fl RpTT RTF, RTF RfF RTT RR?T 3TFTR-3TFTR TTTRI 3TR RT 
RiTF F F>?}l cFIRF 3RTT 3TFFT-3TRFT FT TTTR FT RTT RTFT? dTl FFT RFT RRTFTI 
FT FRF RT RTR RFT^ RT RFRR RTf, 3FRRF RTR FTFT, RT iRRT RR RRR RF 
FT RT FFT, fRTTT RRT RR RTeFT RF RT FFT, RT fRTTT RltcT RTf RT FFfl RT TTR #RT 
RTf RT, "5TRT fFREFR TT RTR FTR RFRTRRTR cTR RR RFRT, RR RlfFRT, RR RR 
FRR RTF tl FRT RTF R RFTcRTRT F R?T RT RFTRT, RFFT iRR RTFF t\ RR RTf? 
RTTfRT RTFTFT t, TFFTF RR RF RRFT, Fc^-F^RI R^F RFT RTR t Rfl 3TTT 
RTfFRR FTtfRTT, RT RT FR RcFR-RcFR RTFT F, RR-fTR, RF RTF RTTRRTFT R 
TRRTF Rff FFT Fl Rf FR FFTFT Fl RF RTFT RTF F, 3TTT ?F RR R RTR, Rf?RR 
RTTR 3TFT RFFT FT FT FRR FR FTR fRF R, RRRR R, dfR-l fRT RT RTFT RfF 
Cjp frqF RRTRT R?f RTF RTFT, FRR R?T R RlfFF RT?, tRRTF R FTRF RT?, RRT 
3RRT TTTRT , RTTR R TTFR 3TT? R RT?, RTF R RT?, RT fFT Rl 

RTT FRTT RRTTF FT FeT FFT FT FR, FRR FT RRR cFFFT F, FltRF FlfFF RT?I 
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TIT, 3TTFTI FRTF FT FTF 3TTfsRF RH FF# 37T FF: FRT FT ^TTTcT FTl 

sift fftf? ftf ff fr Fit fM ^ fr, #f wtr Ft, #f fr f ff-#RR 

trj FT? FF-FFTF FT FTF FFT? FF-FTRF FFT Rfa f? FF-RW FTFT FT# FT 
WE, FFTF F?f tl FF Ft FF-FRR FF PFRHI tl 3TFR FF-#RF FT FTFTF FTFT 
t -5TF 3TTFFT FFT FRFT FI FJFt F SET #R FRF t FFFTT, FT Ft FF t FFFTtl RFFTT 
3ET FFI RFF FFT fFFT FR FTsfRFTFtlFtitFFtliFT 3TF#t FF FFt tl 
cfT FT WFR FF RTF FI FRFT FT WFTT FTt FFR Ft# 3TTFt tl FTF F# WF 
if FF FT FTF WM FFTF, FTF FT#, RF #R FIT FF tl f#F FR # 3TpFFT FTFR 
FFcTT f, FT #R FFt FTFT FI 3TTFFRT FT FR FT FFt 3TTFF Tf!, SPfftFTT t, F^FF 
F, FFFt t sflT f#t FR t, FF Ft FFt FT FFT tl FRF? FRfRR % FT FTFTF RfFFT 
3RF #R tf #FT FRF t, FHH F, WFH FI FT RFT FF FFt FtFT t FT F^°FT RTF 
% FF FT 3RF #R F RpFFT F RfFFT FTFIF FR FR 3TR 3TfFFT F RfFFT 
WH FFT FRF F 3TpFFT F srfFFT WTf FT <NFR Ft fFRFT tl FlFF FTF FtFt tl 
FI FF FI 3TTFRFFT FI FFT tl #R FF Ft FFT fFT FF tFiFt 3TR #R F FFT FT FF 
SRFT FFFt FF FT FRl FF FTF FT FT# #tlF RTF FT Ft RTtF RTFRt STR# FFT Ft 
FTFT, F 3TFR tl 3^ fa# it FR Ft FFT TJSHtRT facFFt tl FF 3R# FftFR F, 
RFFF # % FRl FF FTF FT F# FI 

fFR FFTcT TT3IT far F#t FftFF FR, f#F FTFT F FRl RftFR FT 3TF Ft FR# 
t’l FFT FFt' FF HT FftFF FR# FFt? fFRTTF FftFF FRFT t, FltFR fFFFT FFtF 
F FFT FRFT t FFR F?T F, FFFF ^JFT-^Fft^JFT 3TR F?T FRF tl FF^ FF^? FFfF 
F fFFFT fFRTTF FFT FRFT t FTFT F, FFFTT Ft ^pt, f^pi 3TR FR]FT 3TTR F^T F 
FFT FTcfT t, FTFET, FFETT, F%?l FFT Fff FF ■J’pn-^t'pT t^T FRl FF FR FFRT 
fl FFffFT FT5T FFF F-lfWl Fit #€t FFF F?T ?FF FR^ f^TFT f^FTI 3TR F FFt 
FTFFT fFT Fit FWT 3TTF, tractor STHT, FFT I Ffw FftFF F Ft-FR FTF FRFT, 
-^fr fFF RTF FTR FFTF t, fFFF FfFFT WFt FFT tl TFT? 3TF5t tt, #F 3T^ ^ 
tf, FF FTFT 3T^T tt, FF FFT 3T^T FFT FTtr, FTFt FtFTFR F f^FT FTF, 
■fJE-FtlFT FT FTFT tl ?Ft FW F FTTFFTF FFTFl FF TTTFT t, tF sftT F# F 
f3TT tl 3TF FFFT it# 3Tk F#f F FFT FTF «ft FT F^tfF Fit, FF FFT fW5 FF? 
?F# Ft#FTFFFFtfFTFf##FFtFT FFT fFFH F, science F 3TR FFTf 
F FTFFF FFl 3TR fFFTF F FFt-FFf FTfFFFI FF FFF5T PjIFFT FFR F F Ft-F# 
W]\ 

^Tfcfri4f TO1H ^dci Tf? 3TN ^ el I cl 

tl FTFT 3TR FTFF tl FF ^F FFTcft t? FR F, steam FI FR 3TR FF FTFF t, 
3TR FT# Ft FFT FFtFTt FFTR FR fFFRFFt t '3FF F, #FFft FFTT^tl 3TR ?FFTT 
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F Pi=t><ncil ti ctfFTF fft ^f^HH FTFFt F, fft 3rr «jt ; FfF ffF ip, ;jttf fift 
fFT FTF fHF>ddi t, Fft FTfFF t, FFFF FF'iFi FTRT FRFl FT FTF Ft FFTFT, tcF 

ff FFt, td ftff fftti ft fff F=tf fi^fft ti ftf ^ttff ti fft FifFF ^ftt. fft 
FF jfF FF FlfFF Ft FFTFTI FTF F 3^TF FFT sffc Fs^t FlfFF Ft FFTFT, fFFdt Ft, 
RT % 3TTTIFR FT FfF FcRF Ft I FFT FfFFT Ft TFF TT P«Md1 tFT Ft, 3TR 3F 
FlfFF ft FTTF fFIFTI ^F FTF F f%TF FF FTF FR FfF FTF 3^FFf Ft' I FR Ft-FF 
FFTF TFT, Ft-Fi FR7FH FFTF TFFI FF-Ft Ff«TFR FF, 3FFt F^f 
FF^F FT FFt', 3TR f#' FF TP#T FFT fFIFTI FF fFT^f FFl fFFH F ftsSF FFl 
FF TTF^T, FFF FFFTF 3TT FFTF F> FltF, FFR FF FT, fFT FF Ft FiTF F|F 1R 
t, FF FF FfTFF f sfR FTtf FF FRT FF RR FRT FFt fFT 3TR ifFFT F FFT FT 

tftIi 

F^ *FFT Tit 3TTFFF FRT FFT3I Flff ifFFT F fFRTTF WFcft «ffl FFT FFT FFT? 
FFffFT FF 3TR#' FF FR^ ^3 FI Flft ifFFT F FT TFT FT, FF FFT fll FFt' FFTF 
F FFT FT TFT t? FFt', FF t3 fR F TTFFFR % FF FT FfF H t FF, FfF Ft 
cFF ^ f?, FIU FF sttT FRF Ft FfFRF FFT FI FF fFTJF FFl TF FFl FFFTt 
FR fFTFTF FFT Flf Ft, Wit ft, 3TFTFT ^ FFTF F, FFT3 3TFTFTI Fj¥ IFF ^ 
cftF RTF F, wt fFTFTf FTl 3FFF FFF FTf, STTFF^t fFT, RffFTF FFT fFRF F 
TTTFT FFt tFT FF Ft UTFl FFT FTF f'? FF FF? TFFT FFF FF FF, Rhi'I FF FF 
FR ^F t, FFF 3 FF FJT^ f Rt TTFTF FF3T FFT FFFTTI FFTtt FFR FFF F FF 
FFtl tFFRt, fFFRT FFt TTFFft «TTl sfFFT F ^TTFT FTfFF «F, FFTfFT tFFTF F FF 
FF «t, F>tFt cTTFFT Ft FT FFt Ftl FR, FFT ^3 FFl 4 t, FT FF FI FF FFFT 
FTFF t' TF FF 3TFF FF 3F FFF Tt fF^TFTFT 'fl ^5 FI FFF fFFTTFT fTTFT, sttT 
fFFFFTFT tl FF FTTFf ^ fFFTF aftT FTFfFFT FTfFF F^F F FT FTFt t, FF FFR 
FF FTeft fl FF FF FF F 3TFF W IFF ttFRT F FF FF, 1FFT FTFFT F FF 
FF 3fR 3FTT fFFRT F TRF, 3TR ifFFT 3FF FF FFh 

FT 3TF "FT FFTF TFTR 3TTFT, 3tR TFTR ^ 3TTF F Ft, 3TT^ TFFlf F Ff, 
FFR F FfFF 3Ff, ^ FFR iFFTF T^R, Fp5 stfT ifFFT FF FF FTRF fSFI 
Ft RlfFT t IF) FFF TTTFT tFT FF 3F FTFT FF TTHF, fFrTTF Ft, fFF FTFf F 3TR 
FFT FF tl sflF Ft FFRF FRF FFt, 3TFF FFT FjilfHF TFTFT FF FFT FRFl 3TTFF 
FFT FFR F textiles. FTFF F^TF ^ fnd t, F FRT FF? FTFJF FFt, 
fFFTFF FFFt FRfF ^ 3TR, eTFT ft 3tlT 3FFF F3TTFTI JTFt FRT t tFTFTI 
RTfFTF FT TTTFFt Ft FFt tFFTTFt FFt" tl FTFFt FT FF Ft, FFR TTRT F?tF FFTF, 
FFR ctRT iFFTF F 3TEt FF, Ff-F? FTF FFTF I FFRF FRFT FTFFt FFt" FRFl 
tf TFTR ^ FTF FFF Flf Ff-Ff FTTF tFTFI 3FF RF^ ^FF FF FT % f?TFT 
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R FRF FF Wi RT F dsii'Riidi, national laboratories FFTf, fFRR 

^RF FF FiT fFRTF Rl<sL science *fl<sir~ FT FT fhK Rf 

RFT5 "3TTcft t, 3TF?f t, FffFiF FRR FlfFFi ^F Fif, % FR 3TTR FF R^'| fR 
FTF R FRF RKF R R=F ^PdAIK ^ftFT RTR FFF Fifl FRFi F% RTR FFT FFR 
FkisiH FFT dlP^, Ff Fp5 FFf I FRR 3RR R FFf fFFdTF, FRR fFRTR R FFf 
PFdidTd, FRR RTfFF FFf FFFf, cTT FR fFRTF FFTFI FR FFT FR TF t? sift FRF, 
RTR 'JtMd ff RF> FFT-FFt dRdl FT 4 iM'ii<<, river valley schemes, fFRR 
iFFRf Fit FTfFF RRT FTFt t, fFRR FFT FT RTFT Fi fFTft;i RF fFFRt FR FTTFF 
RWi|=b F =hK<ai'i -^<rlH F> %R,, FFT-FFT RRpF ricrlld Fi PnQ,l Pdddl 
Fit FTfFF FR T® FFFt FRTFI TFTFT RTFFFFi tl RIF ^ FiTRpf FF-FF FF TF 
o’", FFF FF-FFI Ft FR FTF R FRF ^Pl'HI't FRFt RTTF Fft FFcFft Fi lFRt| RFFTt 
RFFRpR FTFFT R 3?R FR^ FTF RF ^RTt Rl 

FF RFFRTR FTFFT Fi RTF FFT ?RT? FRFi RTF FF FFt t fFI t?R T^Fi FftRfTTFT 
FFT RTFT FR f, R^i FITRfftFT FFT RTFT FR f, RF> RRRTRF FFT FR FI FF FTFFT 
FR FTF 3 FFf FFFt tl FRFT RTF FF t % FR RR RRF Fi fFF FF RRF RTRF 
Rl 3|R FRl fFT FRR RTR ftRT FT =hl*+>l t FFt fFI FR FR tfl R RFFT FFT Fi}, 
'jRT FFT Fit, cffRT FFT FR? RRT FR RFFft FTF F FR, RFFT <jTKl FTF Fit, FT 
FR RFFI FftRTI RRjf FRf FRR RTR FTTFT FFf t, FT FR RTF FiT RFF Ff F 
Fit Ff1%F FR FiTRlTF FFTFl FiTRfPTT FFi FURRT FT FR FTTFT FTFT R isKl<HI RF 
FTIRTTI FR fFF#TFT FFl FT FR FFRplF FFT F eft FRR RTR iFFeft Fit RTfFF FFf 
t FFTTF FFl FiTRlTF FFRT FFf I F>3 FftF^ R FFT FT^RI FftFFT fIr fFFFTt R 
FfFF tFT FTFt F FRPdU, FF FR RTFFT RFFT t fFi RF^ FR FFT FRFT t, RFF 
FR fFFFft Fit FTfFF RRT FRFt t, FT FftFFT R FlfFF t^T Fit? RFFT FR FftFT tlT 
FRFT tl RF^ FR TRft FiRTITFT FFTFT, FT RFTF FFTFT tl FT fRR FR^ FTR F^-F? 
FtF % FTFt FFRTt, 3TRF 37TR Rl 

Ft FftR RR?TF t lF> F planning FfT t, FTFFT FFTFT t, FT R3T RFfRFF FFT 
cftF t fFi FR FFT-FFT FR FTFT t? f%FF 3TRTFTFT FFlt, fFiFF FR FiR^TF FFTF 
3fk FFTft FTFTtl FR F^ R FFf FiTR FFTFTI FRFiT FR RT1FT RFFT t RFFT FiFT 


92. Since January 1950, a large number of National Laboratories were set up all over the 
country to undertake both fundamental and applied research. The National Chemical 
Laboratory, Poona, National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi, Central Fuel Research 
Institute, Dhanbad, Central Leather Research Institute, Madras, Central Food 
Technological Institute, Mysore and Central Building Research Institute, Roorkee are 
some of the important National Laboratories. 
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FR, FTFT FRTTFT F FT FT^vrTT F, fFT7T FTF F FFT F/FFr? FFFt, fFFFT FTFT FF 
FF FRF FTf |FTTF FFTFl FF FTTFF FTF F, FF TTFFT 3TR FTTF JIHHfT FTFT f 
diV'i FFFTT FTF FR3T, 3TR FFT 3^R FTF FTF TM. FTRTsITF FF FFTF, FTRTfTTF FTT 
FFTTFFT FFF? ^l«Hl FTFTFF. FNsI FT^I =bF ■HOF TRJ? 3T**} ■HlG FTi, Fisi =MH 

FT FRF FTFfl FF FTIF FTT FTRtFTFT fFFTT^ F FFT TF t Fp5 FRlf FFTHT FTT FFF 

FTI FF TTFTFTFTT F FFT TF t FTtF FF FTRTFTFT FFFt FTf FFF FI FF F FFT 
TF t 3FTTFff FF FFF FI FF FFPff FF FFF TT FF FFT TF t, FFT? FFTfFT FFR FTF 
FFF 7TRF 1[F vTTF F|f' F FT |F FFF FF |F FFF FR FFTI FF FFF cFFT FFTI 

3TFT. f^FTTI FTfFRT 3TF FF FF fFFR FRFT FFFT t fFT FF FFF FfFT FTET 

FFTF, FT FF FFT SftT 3TFftFTT 3ftT FFFt FF "FFF FTF FF FTF7FFTFT F FIl 

3R FktelHI. FF FFT FTIF FF FTTFFTFT FFTF t, FFF FF FFTF F FTF FF 
FFT, FF|TTI FffFTF fFRTt FTFFt FF fFTsiTF FT fFTF TTg7 FF FTRTFTF FF FFTF 
FFF IFicHI FFF FRRTT t? FFT? FTF, FF FTF, f?cTFT FRFT fFT FTl FT FF F 
TjfFFRT FFF FfFT t FF FTFTT FF fFFITFT, TSF FF fTRsITFTI FT |F FT? FTT FF 
FFTF FRFT FFT fFT FFT F^F FF fTRFTF FTRTT FF, FT^ T5R, F’FF F^ FT, FT 
FT? % FT FF FRF FTcf t FF FFF FTT FT FT? F FR FFT I FF-FF engineer 
FFTF, FF-FF FT FT? FT TFT? FFTF, FT FF FFF FF FR FFTI TFFrT-FTTFTF F 
FT FFTT FTRT FFF I, 3TfT Ff? FTT BA FT FTF t, MA Ft Fp5 FT "FT? ?, 3T^ 
TTF^-cTFfFTFT FIl FffFT? "JTH FF FF RT FFT? FT FFF jFTFTFT FTT FF FTFT FFT 
FT, engineer. F*fTF FTT FTFR FTfFFTFT FT, FFT FT? 3TTFFTT, RT FTF F BA. MA. 
FT FF, 3F5I5 FTF°^ fF, ^ FT FTFRT FF FcTTFT FR FFFTT FI 3R FTFRT 

FTTf ^ft FFT t, FffFTF FF FFFF F fFT cTPFT 3TTFFT FTFFTf FIFR FTF ^1 
FT FFf FT FFTFI 

FT FFT| FF FF FFFTFT FFcTT t fFT FFT F^T5 FT fFTTF FTT FF FF FFF F^T 
F FR TF F, FT FTTF FTW %F FFR FT I FfFFT FF, TTFF Ff?TFT engineers FF 
FfFTF fl FTF-FTF ^ engineer FTF F, TFTFTT FFT FTF ^ FFTI FFF FRF FTFT FT 
FTF FT Tf| Overseer FF FF FFT "FFRF F, FF FTRFT, FTRFT |F FFF FFTT ITT 
FI FFF FT FTF fF PlFFT Fff «ff, 72,000 engineers FFR F?T F t "^F, FTF, 
TTF fFFTTFTI dfFF FF fFFTF FTFTF F FT FFT FT-FTF-FR FTF FTF FF IFFT ^FF, 
fTRJF FlfFF , FTRF-FT FTP3 FTfFF, '5FFT FTF FTF FP1 FTfFF, FF dITsi FTfFF, 
overseer F%F, fFFTTFTl 

FT 3TF |FFTT FFR FRFT, FFf FT FRT FTTF FFT FTFFTI 3TR FTTfFF FF FT ofR 
TF t, fFFTTF FTFFT, community blocks, FFTFT FI FFT FF FTFFFFT FFF Fl FT 
FFF FFFTT FFT FRF FTFTT t, TITFFFFT, FFFTT FF FTFTFT iRRFTF F FTF-FTF Fff 
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affijfl 3TFTTFT WT cftn 3=fR RFF RFF t, engineer, FT3 R^F FTT 
WT RFF, FT^ fW FTT W FTTt, FTF-FTF ^1 FRF, FTF "FFt t ?R RRF, 
^Hif^ 25-30 FFTT ttlH^qnl Ft ctFIT fFTFT t, RTFTRT f?TFT I 'tP=b'i fq<r9^d 
3TR t tl FRIT t?T R RTF RTF FTTTI FTF tl 3TTT cftF <ni<sl FTF R FF FTFFT RfF 
t, FT FTR RFFt tl FT FR FTTM FTRRFFT tFTT =h<H t Rt<silF>, FR FTR3T 
^fFFT tFTT FTTt tl FR cFTFf tTFFT tFTT FTTFt t, FF FTt FT FTIR FTTI FR FTF 
R faK 3FR ^ftspr, Ff f?\m. FFt t, Ft FTTR FT fFTRI ptt %8JT tt t FRR 
*ft -^jj^ R3RRf, cHPFiF Ft FTTRTt FFf FI FR FT?? FFcF FFTI FT FR FTF R 
FR FMFT FFTF, planning FR, FT FTTT FRF 3TR3 <<9 'll 6 Ini t, Fit FRF FTTFT 
R RFTF FTTFt FtFt t, FFRT % ^ FRR FR Ft-FtF FFttf RT RfFF tl 
RFFlt FTF Ft t|t FF t fFT fFTFFT FT FR FTFFF Ft, t FTTRFlt FFTF, 
FF-FF RFTtF FFTF, 3TTftaT R fRTT Rt FRRT t?T F=IT T^fFFT FFT t, agricultural 
tl FTTtFf 3TRRt TFFt FRF tl FT FR RFF tM FTT RFfF FRFT t, tM Fit 
FTFFTl Ft, pTRT tFT Ft FRtF Rl tt 3TTRR FTFT F, FRTt FRtF FT R>t F=FF FIR 
trr FRTT tl 3ttT pFlf R FFT FFR Ft? FR FR RFRT t 3#TFT, atr 3TTFFFFT t 
t% FR R FTTRt <stHI t^T FT, stt FTTR>t R 3TfFFT Ft FlfFT FR FRFT FTFT FF 
FFt FTT alR FRFt FF 5 ? R FR RFTiF RTTFI 3RR FRFTT Ft dlFT FFt FTFT Ft RTF 
FRTR FTTR FFTF-RcTF Ft FTFT t, fFR FR FTFT R FFT Fltt RTRTF? Ft RFR RFctt 
FTF FK R§f RTF, T#Ft Fft FTFF>tl R fR^T FTF R 3TTFT ^ 1FT TFctt FTt FTFFtt 
F^R Ftcft t, ^R RfFFT t^T Ftl 

^TRt FTF FRFTt t, ^TRt FTf^ clfFTF FT Rt R^FT t, fFT FFT FF FTTRIPT 
FTT fRFlfRFTT Fp FF FFTI FR^ RTF tT RFt t iFT FTFt FFH FTt fRFT FT FFF 
FF FTF;i FtfFTF FFTTf FTF F' FTTRsTlt, Ft, R«FR, TTTRtttF Rt, FFff^ 
FF FTF tt TTF R tFF^FT RFFTt t iFT FR TFctt R tFTFFt Ft FTFFtt Ft, FRR 
FTTR FtFT, tfFTF "^TFlt T0Ft t, FR F Ft tFRR FTFtf FTt t RFTF t, RfFFTFT 
tf F TT F FTT t, F FR F?T FF TpTFTFT FFT RFTF tl FF FTF FF tl FR^ fFTt "FF 
FFT FR, FF Ft tF ^ FiKTsTTFI FTT F FTTF, FFTt, FTT#', "tt^, Ft, FR Fp FFT 
FF FFt FtFT, FR Fp FFT FR FTFFTt FFT FT^F, F FF-ttFIF t^T FTTF R, F 
RTRTF, F RFFTT tF tf, FT FfRFiI FTFF t industrialisation, # tFF^T 3TTFFFFT 
tl FPTt FFT RTF R Ft FTF tt FTR P 3#Ff ^ t?T t , artfTFF t Ft FR 
FTTFt tl tl FTR f FtFT FR FTT RFTF t, FR Fctt FTTFt t, FR FTR R FTTFt 
t, 12 FTR R FTTFt tl t Ft RFF^Ft Ft aflT FRFT FTTt ^ fdU, atr <1 h 1 ^ f^F 
FR FTTF tFR FTRT tl RFt FFT FF^tl aftr FTTt ^ RTF-RTF ttT FTt 3TTFt tl 
FTtF tFR FFt FT RTF FFT? FFT FFt-fd^t? PT FT ^fFFltt FFT^, Ft FTt 
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RTO FTRT ^ RTFt TOTfRi RTTF R', RTOT-RTOT R5TO TOF aftT TJRT-tRT TOF TOF, RTFt 
TOTf?R;i TOTFT 38 TOTOTF RIFRt, RTOTOF 37TFT RTfF^I RTO Wt FITOtl 3ffT FRTOT TOFTT TOR 
H< 2 i? Rtl "If RTRR TOFT engineer TOF, TOTOT TOF? FTf TOF, sT c te< TOF, F7f TOF, M ^ f •HI 
stld «H , R^TOT H<Sl4 <ivd d'd TO>tl RRT R fFRTTO RFI TF TOT Pb dl - d I <*> H<5l? 
PF^RIIF R FT, TOT fTOFF RfRT TOF RFFT RF 3TTT RFTTOI TOT TpT TOp5 3TTFTOTO ^37T, 
pHdl TOTTO F<3TO PfccH RTR T? RRT TOT Ps1*HH FR RR?T fTOT ^F TO R R^M RtT 
^F TO R RFR Rt FT RF cTT RFTFT TOIR TOR FT TORTO TO sftT TORTOF TOFF TOR 
TOTOT RFTTOl TOF TO basic 1|3TTI TORTOT TOTF TOt RFT? Rt ll'fl , TORTOT TOF fTO TOT RTO 
FTO TOt RFT?I TO Ft TOTT7TOT RTFfRTOT TOt FFTTl 3TTT FTO TORT TO RFTF TO ftFR RFTF 
TOTO fTOTO FT? TOTTOFT RlFMl TO RFTF TOT fTOR Rt TOTTTFT RTFRt TOTfFRI TO TOT 

frorro TOt, rto %rr tototo fro tort r totR rrt t^rtor r ft, tor r toNt tort, 

FR TOTTIF 3TTFTO FTO TOFFT TO 3TtT RFTF TOTOT TO Piddl FT TOTO I, RTF 37TR I TOTO 
TORT TOt RTTOFt TO FTO ^tTOT? R TOT^ TOffTOTOTI FRTT TOFT TOR TOR TO TOR TOTFT F, 
FRfTOF TOF RTOTI ^F TOT TOR FR F FTOTI RTO TOR TOFF TOTO F, RTOSf TOF FI 
FT RTR FTO RTO TO-FR TOTTtF RKpTTOl' TOT RFTFT RTT TOTTO ftFR RFTF TOTO 
3TTFTO Ft TORT TOTtRTO FT, TOTTOT TOT FTFTF R, TOTO RTOR TOTTO, RTF TOTTO, RFT 
TOTTO RFTF TOTO, TOF FTO TOFT TOFR Ft FTO, TOTOTFRTI RFTF TO RTF TOF FFt F fTO 
*tR 3TTTOTOTO <dFpTORTct t R, FTO 37RRT RTTOT R FTOFT f fTO fFFTTOTO fFTOTORT, FTO 
TOFt Rt TORF t, TO TOTTO TOT TTOR 1?, 37TOTO TOTBR RT t, TO TOTTO TOT TTO?T F, RTFTOI 
3TtT TO RTOF t TOFT, TO Rt TOTOTt RFT RTFRf F, FTfTOF TO^F TOFF FFT t’l FT fTOFF 
3TTO5 RTOF TOFT FT 3RTO5t TOTF FTI RF FT TOFT fTO TOFF RTTO^TOTOTO FFT t FRTO fFTR 
RTOFF TOFTF TOTt, R^FT TOTt, TOTTOT FRIT RTR TOR F, TOTF TOTORT FFT il RF TO FTTO 
RFTTO TOTTO Rl RFTF TOTFTT 3TTO5T FT, TOF 3TTTOTOTOTO tl RTOFF 3TOTO?TOTO FFt F fTOFFT 
RFFt TOTFTT 3TTTOFTOTO 'll FRTOT TOTOTT TOF 3LTO5t FFT^TF FTI TOF TOFT fTO TOR 3TTTOTOFF 
FRTT RFTTO TOTFf t, TOTOTOF TOTOTR TOT FfRTOF FT TOTOT TOFTTOT Fl FT, FFTO-FFTO FR 
RTOFF RT TOFT FR TOffTOF RFR 3TTTOTOTOTO I RFR TOTTFT 3T^T FT, 3TTT RTOTcF FT, TOTF 
FRaT TO FTTO FTI TOT TOF RTO RF^ RTR FTTO TOT 37R RTTOR fTO fTOTOFT TOFT 3TTT fTOTOFT 

rtoTft TOTR ll 

TTOrot, RTTO RTTTO TOTTO F, TOFRTOR TOTTTTOT' FR TOFTTO, FFTO Pdd. FR RR TOTOR TOR, 
RFTF TOJ? R RlPsfT TOTO FT, TTOTRTO TOT RTOTO FT, RTO TOFF FT, fRTO RTO TORpTR TOTTOFT 
37TFfRTOT TOT TOTOTFT 'll RTO FRR, TOFl 3TTRR TOTTOT TOT F FFt, F TOF? TOT^ R FT RTORT 
'll RFFTO R, RftTOR Rl fTORTO>t? TOT TOT FR-TOTR-RTOTR 37TFRT TO RfTORFR fFRFT 
TO FT, TOT RRTR R TOTOT FT, TOT TOFTOT TOF -TOF TOTO-TOTO 3TRiRT FT, TOF, TOTO, TOT TOF? 
RHR RR TOFR TOR? TOT RTTTO ^ TOFRF R RFF TOR RTOR I', TOF^fF TOFT^ TOT 3TR 
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«n# R7RI 3-t I Ps) J R 3ft <*l Et?T RI? ,J TRrf R TFF ETFTT RT RtETI RE =Mlsi STTFRt 
RTF REF fodRE, 3TE RFT TEF RT R#t, cfr REF «Kddl RTERT STRF 3TPTI RET 
•HH^Td t fR TER IT I f=TET R RTF FI RTFT tl THR> Kl ?[FET R RET ^tcfT t? 

EfF RTF FTFt t? RTRlft |REf R EF^ 71F R STFTF FFt' RRT FT RTFTI fRRTF RFFF 
REFT t FT RET WIT tl RTETEt I|FET R RF> FET RT "Jet FFT EF FiF'iil Engineer 
STTEEF f*tcd J li, EFT -H^bdl t EREF, EE ’d'llFFI FE «H 4 lll FT ETF R IclF, RTF 
EF RTEF tl RIF ET EF? FI, R EFTR EjRf-RE, EF RET REFT, F>k 1 j K EFTERT. 
RITTTpTFT EFTFRT I Eft SIR FT fEFFT FRTT ER R RI ETF FTET ERE TjTt FIF STlT EftstR 
REF. EFFT Ft ER EFET. F Fit R RRFT str F EfF RFR E, 3TTEE EFI FT, 3TIT 
F7TR EF5, Eft SIR REF R Eft, RT-RE RIFT RTF 1?, fR STRT FRET RT FlfEF t, 
ET ET ET STfRRT FFf tl ETFT STfER FFf t FR RTF R RFFT ^ fR STEf FR Fett 
FFT t, RRT FR FRE RET REEF FTTF ETT1 TTtr FFT t, RET EFE>t FFt FI FR RET 
RTfRF EF FTFTR ERR, Ft FT RRTFT t, ctfRF SEE FR FE ETfEF EF FTRT 
RE 3FEE R FTFFT R, s 5TFT-#FT RTFT R, RT ETfEF STtT RET FTrft t stt FRET 
EFFT [...] 

FffRF FET R ETE E STTEE ER sflT RTF FRR fFTEF STEt STTEE ET3 sftT 
E>FF RTFTT fR FR RRR fRFTRRE fF^RTTF R FR STEF FTEF> ^E FTF FR RE, 
FTFTF-FTEFT RER, FF> FFFEF RER 3TE lockout RER 3TE ER^ FFT Rit FlfF 
FT, FRTR Ft. fRRt RF Rf RTF FT, RT RFf STRFT RF RTF FFt I RR^tt FT FT FTTREt 
tl FR 3fE RTF %F tl RTFFT f 3ERTR FTFT t RRT -RRT, FT 3ERTR RF FEET 
R fFTF; 3TE TEF ^FF t’l RF 'JEFT RRTT FTFRE, FFFTFT 3TE lockout RF, RF 
STTRRFT ^ RRTF R 4l^ FFt tl FRET REt government RF REf F 3TE RRt 
RT REf t tR FR RTF iR ^RTR FT stE ERR RTR RTR FR FFt I sIe STTftRT 
R RF Rt RTF 3TTR RTtFF % ^FRT tRRT RT TFt tl 

^fFR RT TFt t, RTF fRRt FlfF RT FR Ret, ^ F ^ RETRETF Rt FTR 
RTFt tl 3flT tf FR RRR RF REFT f, REfR FFt fRFF ftF wt ERRF RTF R, 
RE RF RE-FtE FRE F?T R FE RTF|I RE RTfFTR EFRsTTF RF stE RR^T RF RRf 
fZ RTti| RE FT RFT RTFRt RE^T FT, 3TE FT EFT STTFRt RTfFTR ^1 3TE ElfFT 
t FT TTR STTFRt R RFEfFTRF FT FFf FR Rt FtFt tl RF^ S[fRR7 RFfEFT FlFT t, 
ttRF fRR, RF^ RET, EF 3TE ETF tl RT ^RTFT srfRR RERFT REFT t ERRF FR 
RER -JTR RTFRE FRTFT fFpR^ft FFI F^JFT ERRF RTR REF RF RlRT t^l Et FT 
ERRfT RERFT RT tl ctfRF R RT 3TTERFT RTR t tt fR FRE RTfFRF R t, RTfFRT 
t, RE RTfF, FtE RTfF, E%F, R fFRERT RfR t, FRRF FFTFT tl ERt FTF Rt 
RTfFRT EF TFt t sftT FRlt RTRF R, RFRT R, ERRF Rt FETFT tl FT R^ ^ 
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fr ftt ftftt fFRFT f % ft frt ff fft, FFF-fPRsH , tftft- frt ffft frt ft, 

FTFFT ft, FT TFF FTT ft, FFF FTT FTFTT fFR. TTScq FTT. fFR ff?Ff FRFFT 
fRTT FFF7 FFFTI ?F ^[T?R t FF ^fjrff Rq TTF7 FT FTFTT faRI ?FF7 FTF ff 
RTF TR7 F flf f? ifF RfF Ff T^FT F F?t f I Fp5 F? 7£R ?F FT f|f f , FRJ 
FFT FR F F? RET ft? t, Fp5 =[Fft FR Fl 3TF FT F??7 3TRFt FT FFcFT FTFT 
F?t' FT FFRTI RTfFT t ?T FFT 3TTFFt FTtf FTfa ff FR FR FFRTI FT FFT 3TRFT 
RETT FR F FT FRT FFT FfF FFRTI 3 TTFqF RFFT FFT FRT F^vF-FTTRF =F, 3TTF 
FFF FTTRR F games FR? F. athletics FRF 1?, T3R, FTRT F VkIf-, fTF F 
ffF-FR F FR FI FF? RTF F FF 3TRT F FRF F, FTT? FRT FRT FI FTI? RIFT 
FjFFT 'I', FTT? FRT FT??T FT FTff F7|? 3FF5T FRT F, FT e Pi •Ml FT FF champion FT 
RRT fl fF RIFT F *F - Ft F FT FRt F, RfFR FTFTT fFRFT FTfFF, FFT FFI FFT 
3TTRF7R fFRFT FFR FR FI FFFT FTFT F FTFFI 

3TR FFT FTF FFTTFRT FR. FFT FF-FFF FTF F>t FR. F3F-FTF F^F FTt 
FR F FTF RR, FT FTT FlfFF; ft FTF FF FFF fFfTFTfFFT FTT fFRF FTFT F FFT 
FFF FT? FT. FFZ^ 93 FFT TF F FFT FFF, FTF FFFR FTTRF gJ F fFT F FF 
fFUTFT «f FF FFF FT fFSJTFT fFTFT FTFF F? FFT FR FFR F? FT FT WRT 
FTFTTTT FIFRf, flft, FTF tPsiU FFT Fft, FT FFT FR RFTFR deputy collector 
FFT F?F FR FI FF5T, FT FFTTRF FF, FT FFf FlFFT FT FF. FTTFF FTF F 
engineer FT FF ‘gFStFT RRTI FFT ^FFR FRT FFTF F FRT Ff FR FFRT FTI 
«fTFf FF? TpTT TTT FT FT FT ^F FF Ftff FTI 3T^T FFTF fFRTR FFT FRTTT 
FT? Wf FRTTT FTI FT F?f FFT t F?F F TJFtFTT Fl ^5 FF^T FFF FRTT FI fFRF 
FRFTF FF F FF FFTF Fl ^ ^R, R%F fFR FT TFFF FT F?R TTFT, 15 
FRT m TTFT, FTR FTFTF T|R F? fFRTR f?FTTTTfFFT FT fTFR? FFF RTfFF, F?T 
Ft, ?T fFWT FR Fl Ft 3TFRR TTT F?f ?FT FTF Fl ^TF FTF RFR T? 

FR Fl FT?t Ft <Pau i 3TR FTFTF F? Fl 3TF ?FRT FTFTF T^R ? dhF R id , 
-cfrq F, FT FR Fl FFF FTT FF FRTI FR 3TFRR ?FR t ^R F ^F, FFlf 'FFTFT 
FT. FPJFTt FFTFT FT ?FRI FFT FTFT 3TPTF fFRTFRTRl^ Tpft ?l FFRT RFFT, 
R? f ^h^T FR FTTF FR T? t, 3TR5T FTTF, F7RT 3TR5T FTR FR T? tl f?R ?RT 
t Ft ?FR FFT FTFFR scientists FTTF FR TFf I 3TR FR FFR fFTR FTFTTTT 
FTTF t FF 3TFTFT, WZ FFTFT, FTftlT iF^^FTRt fl FTFTF T|R FF FFFT fRRI 
F FTffT t fcTFTTF, oFTFR, industry. FTRTFR, fFRF FTTFFH T^R f I RfFR FF 

93. K.N. Katju was Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

94. The Government Model Autonomous Holkar Science College, popularly known as the 
Holkar College, was established in 1891 . 
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FT TgFT f FT FTF f| FF cf[ FFTT Fi|F *FTFT WldFl FTFTf t, «k TFfFTF FT TF 
T?l d<tddl 'dldl ■§■ ifFFTI FF FTcT t?l 

*T ddldl 1? 3lN4>l fFT cFFT FTT FT IddK F>H =bTd 1?, t^T^TPTcf FTTcf 1? fFT 
unemployment F, <M 4 ik FFT Pncidl TFFIT FTTI dld^ i? FTF, 3fJT PfiFIdd 'FT FfFT 
1?, F FFF 1FTTF FFf FTTFT, «wiT=h FF FF> Pdl FFF F>7T FF T? FT FTF FFf, FF 
1?, FFTF FF FFT FFF TT ^FTf FFF FT TFT F, sffT FF FTF F F FFT '’jt F*f 1?, 
F FFT FF 'll FT FF F1FT FT F fFFFTF FT 6ld1 if' I FF FFT cTTFT F ^ FF TF 
F TFTFT FF, TFTyT FiTcFF F F fFFTTFF if, ^FT cTTFT F FF fFTTF FF FTTF F^F 
3TTTTTFT F FFT fFFTFTI FF FTF FcFT-FcFT FFFT, FFFT, FFF TFFFTI FF 6HI<I FTF 
FFT F, FT FF FTT did F, FFT FTcTT FI 

FTF ^PddKl FF t 3FFFTT FFTF fFT FF FT Pddlddl ^ ^ FF H*, 
FfFFFT ^<Ih FF, 3TfT 3TFftFTT, FF FF FFTT FT FFT FFf FF fFF FTF if, FFT 150 
d<Ti fF FFT smTci if FT, FTfsfar smTci, industrial revolution 13F FT, FFF, 
industrial revolution FT FfTF T-f FFTF 3TFFT 7TTFTF FF-«flda 3ifFFT ^FT fFTFTI 
FFFTT STTfsfFT FTfFF FFT, 3^ FTFE FTF FFt£ FFT ^FTT FTffcT if fFTTFTT 
TTFFTfFFT shlTci FTFF ifl Democracy 37lf | <j0dk TT FFFT FTT TTF 3TTFTI TTFt FTT 
FTF fkdl, FcFlfFI did! FF FTF TTFffTF 3TTF fFT FF FFTT F FFTT economic 
revolution 13TT, STTfsfFT 5hifci if, 3T1T FTF F political. TTFFTfFFT FTTfcT if I FF 
dddlPld) swlcl if FI FTT TTFF FFT 3TTf$fFT FlfFF FFF>t FF FFT FTl TTf FFFT FTF 
FTFFT FT fFT political FTffd, ^Tl TIFFTfddi FlffF if FFFTl Ffl FFT 3TTFT t FFFT 
ITT FF FFTI FFffe' TTFFTfFFT ^ FTF t fFT FTET FTF FFF t 3TTT T#T FFTF t 
fFT TTT3TT FT FF, 3TR BTFT FFTF F, FFFF FTcTF FFf tl FT fFF 'FTFTTTfT 

1 fFT FF F?TT F “FT Ift FFT FF Ff FF 'i : , FFFT 3TlfsfF) stilTd if, economic 
revolution. P+>< political revolution I 

FFTT F?T F FF 3<ne FFT i?l FFTT FFT political revolution. TTFFtfcTFi shlTd, 
FFcT if, 3TR FTfFFT FiffF 3TF FTFT-FFFT FT TFt t'l FT political consciousness 
FTF F FFTT FF F FTTt dddl 3TT Ff , FTF FTTF F, FtfF F, political consciousness 
FTTFTl FT FFT 3TTT FTTF FTFFT t^FT, 3 Ft FTF7 FTFFT fFFT, FFfiF) FTTFT 
FFT t FTFF FFI FTF FTFT F FTF t FF FTT3TT, FF FTT3TTI ^T FtFT FFT tl FtfFTF 
FFflFT FFTft 3Ff?iFT FTffd FFT FFT if F, FFTT FTTT TTTFTF ^TT FFf t, FIFTF FFT 
F FTF FTT IF FTTF ^ PdM,, FF FF FF FTFT 'tl TpTTFT FFTT 1?T Ff FFf, ^TT Ph^F 
IF %T 'f FFT FF TTF FF FFT 13TT ^1 FT 3TF FF FTT FFT Ff FTF ^F FTT TTFTF 
F fFT FFFf F FFFf FTTfFFT FTffF FTT 3FTT 3TlfsfFT FTTfF ^ FTF FFf t fFT FTlf 
FF| F FT FTlf FTEJF TT FTFT FT "FTFI TTTT ^T FTT FFFTFT t, TFT IF FTT FFTFT tl 
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TTTT F7T R RR-RR rrr Rp? RTTRT, F*rf 7TRR FTRRT t I RFf 7TR RRRR?R tRRT 
R%F tl R RF-Rt tR t'l t RTFRT ^TRF 3TTR 7TRFtl RTF FRTT RR^T FRT t R^ 
ft trr rtf frit fturtf Ft', sftr rtft t tfr rtfT, Rtrft srrRtt fr Ritr rtt 

•HH^Ml t RRflt 3RRRit FR «nrft RTR FTRT t, fFTHT ttRT t'l 

3TR R%Ti FRf RR RRT RFR t? R^T RTTTTRTRT t, ttf industry tl FR RJR 

tt stir tit fr wi ft fttr rtti rrt Rim tr, mfdR>, RRipt, rtoih tri 

HifdR> <s<3iH 3TIT tt cusHfd, <*Kl-SMfd tl ‘RR tfT FRRT tt d)R> R ltd I 

tl tr RFTR RTR tl tt tf RFf FRT ^RlftHI FfftR STTftRT R R=FT RIITTfTFTT FRRT tt 

rr^tt f <-i<+>di t ft<n1 tr «u<R*d rtt, RFt tr rttttrtht rtt rthti rr rr^tt rit 

FRT t H'-d'yO «*<cH RIT, RTTI dftd 3TRT SdHl «(<s) ft =t>K<9Ml tu RRT, 

tr t rrttt FTRRitRRFrRrratRiFRtRTFR frit rtrur ■gdiftR ti FRk 

RfTR RTT TRFT t TRTRTT’ tf RFTt RTRT, TRTRRIT primary Rjyff til R ■hhsTcIi % tk 
tf RTftFT FTRT | ft FRR primary 7Rltr' R’ tftf R tt RRTpRTF fRdtr t, RfR 
RTRtiRFRTtttRTRtfttRT t itrTi fti trftR RTftFi Fit tf tf 

^TIFT f ft FR RRR RtFR R W RRT FT? FR TRTT TTT RFTR t cRTRTF, RTTTFI 
TRR RIT 3TTTT FT ^FIFT t FRRI =WlTt RfR TTTT cftR t’l RIFt RTT TR RFTR «Ml-Sl 
Wff FR RRR RTTRT Rtl RiTIFl WT RIFT R 3TTt? RlftiT R tax R RTF tl FFt 
sfrr R, 'SIRT t tr ZRFlt RFt’l tr RF tt R FR RF ^TIF t’l F^T FRlt FTct t 
ft FR RFlt, trtf tf FTcTF R^f Fll tftR ftrRT F^T t RTR, FR RRR F?I 
tf 3RRFtt t, FcRI Ft RF TRt RRit tl RFf tf fFRTRT fRRTcT RTtri RtT FFRT 
Rf RFf Tpt RTT RRTRT t?TI RRfft RRT RRf Rf FR RTR RRRT t, tl tR RFRI 
t? tl RFRT t ft ftRRT FRRR FT, FRt RcTTRT FRt RTR RRT TF RRTI 
tr RRRT t, FRR tl RR RR % RTTFT t ftRR F?T RFl tf RRFT t FRR FR 
cHttsIR sRTR RT RFTf RRTR, RT TRTTT RRTR, RTRRIcT RRTR, Rltf tr surplus FTFT 
t FRR RFFT tl RR surplus RT RRRT RT1R FR R tf Ft RiftT tl RTfR FR Hoi 
# TJRR FR RFf FTFTI RRR FR t RIRR ^TTIRR RF RTtt t ft ftR RTF R FR 
■^qqj ^ RRTR ftRRR FR RRT RIRRiaff R TRRIR, PdRtl FR invest °FT, 
ftRR FR RFI RF RR t’l RRtT FR t RTR TRRT t, RF FTRRT t, tftT RRRT RIRT 
t trff Rl FRt RTR RR RTRT t surplusl RTTR FR t RTR RRRT RFTl tlT ftRRf 
FR FR RRF RTlfRR RR tTRT’ RR RITTR RfRIR tt, FRt RTR FTR t FRRT Ft 
FR invest RFf RTT RRTt RTFT t RTTR t fttr, RTR RR RTRRft t ftPR R RFT 
RR tl RR FRRfr RTT^ RT RFT RRT RR RF RRTRT RFRT FI 

tlftR RF RN RRFT ft tfR 3TFTR RTF! ft 3T1R tl ^fRRTFT RTF t RR RR 
^ii Tf RTR 3RRt t TRTTTRTT FR Rtt RT RR FR RFT RTFR F3TR t Rt 
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STTfsfRT EFfF Eft FTFTI sflT RT15 ^pfPTT y^Tcll t RE % *jf*-*><n FT RIFT t FR cTHTT 
RF RTi? FTTR EfF q|EFTT, RETIE) FETE WU FFTT fRT t EFF ^ FITE ^ f<FF, 
E^T RT RTF ^T<rTT tl FFjf RfffEF FR RTF RTT <+)K<£lH EFT 7F t ctt Eh ETT 
cHUsfTHl E FTTF Rf RTF RTF FETT RTF Eft ETRF EFR RET Tt tl EE TftfEFFTI ®(4l 
TW tl 3fR TJcF EftE TJFRT FTE El ETEF FTFTFI RTFT E RTF FT? tf ETTfF FFTTF? 
^EfFTF FRF RvFT fdRT t FETI FtfRTF RTffRT FR FFT tl FR RFFT FF RTTF RT fRTRt 
RTF E RTF Et RTTTF fFEFFTF FtF t, RTT EF F^TcRT Tit FTFT RTFT tl RET cTT 
ETTTTsITFT E EF^ RTEFFf FFf t, 73TFTt TsTE FTFT tl <=bl«aH EE EF RTFE, ER 
+IHslHf R t TFTFT tFFTFfFT, FR RTEFFf Fttf, FR FTTE FTFT FRT Rtf, sftr RfRT E 
FTTE FTFT, FEfFTF FR EFTF FI FtfRTF EFT FR R>FF t fRT FTE Eft RTEF EFR RTFT 
R TFTR? FR FFt RTT ERTF 3fftT RTf RTU FRR ETR Et-FETE RRTF t, FEETT FR 
RFFT ^ FR ERF Rp5 3TRTR E‘ F F FT -gEfETF t fRT Ep5 FTtF TfF FTI FlfETF FR 
FT FRRTT RFf fRT TFt tl EF RR R fFRRTFT FFT, FRR ‘El FERff RPHFK Et fRT 
RTTF ET RTTE3TF ETTFT fl R RR t, R fFERTF tl fFERTF FT ETFETT EF RRTF RfTl 
FTfRTF RE Et RTF ETEETRT f^TFTF EF RTF, ^fFRT RF RTF, sftr TsTIR^E E 
fF^RTTF RF, FT RTF RTF % fRRFFlF RFFF RR^FT R 3RR RR TFT tl FRTRtF 
t, tRRRTF t, RR RTF tl ^RTRF 3EFt tl FTF-FiF FRTR 1FTTR fF^FFTF t 
TJEFTRFT, F^ ^ RTRI str RR) FRTFT IpRTR FTFT, 3TRFFT FtFT, RTF 37TFT, RF 'gTtRF 
t FTERT-RTEFT ^ fFTRI RFFF REEF Ft FTFT RRRl FTfRTF tiT, FRRF RTRFT fRTRT, 
RtF STR RTI 

FTfRR RTF RF 1 1% iF^TFTF FR RRF RRR TFT tl 3TtT t RT RRTRT RTF 
RRTFT t. FTRF ^ F, RT FTR ^RT 3RFT t, t P-hTdl 3FTR R RTRFT 
ER IFcR aftT FR FR RTTF RF RFF ^ ‘RTTT FTFT RTRFT F, RT R^ RT Rd R 
RTRT RFFT tl t RTFFT % f*F R FRTRR R FT FFf FT RTRETI R fRdfRRT Ft RTTF 
fRF RF t, sftT RFTFT RTFRT, RFT FRT tf RRTF R FTFT, t R%T, RRR RTEFTI f'FT 
RR 3ERRTRT ^ ttRRTF t FRRF RFTTRF, RRffRT RFT R) RRF R>t RTFTFT RTRt ERR 
FFt RtFtl 3TR RET RFT RFF FFt aftT FR FFf RIFF fRT FRTE RE EFf fFR ^RT 

Rt RTf FTI 3l«=l<n Ft, T|EFTFT FTI RR FTFT fRT FFT RTT RFfl FT RRT RF ttRF 
fn<ri, sffT FR FTF R FR RFFt RRT RR 3ftT ^fFRT EF RRT ^Tl 

3ET 3TTF RTFF t fRT FRF JPiRI R RT ^15 RtFT R^F FRF fRTET, FRlft FRT 
RFf FTfRF FFf, F?TRt RT tt RTtl fFR tf ^TRT R RTTF RF RRT t RRffRT 
RT3T, FRT FT RF fRT FR FRT ETlfFT ^ RTF FT t fRRRF fRT ^fFET ~W> ERf FTFT 
FRR RTTF t, 'jRT RF fRT FFTTF FTFT fRT FRF fRFTRTT TETFF fFTRT sftT FFT 3T^5 
RTF R 3ftT STR fRFTRTT 3RRf RtfRF R 3TFF tR EF FFTF RTf RTtfRR RTT Tt tl 
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RTFt RfR RFF IVicfl t 3TR F7TI R, RRR7I RRRIFI FlfRTR RR RTR Rl RF t fRT 
RRRI ^Tf^rT R FR RF RRTR f, STIR RR RFF R RFfl 

RT STR RR7 stlT RFcJ RTi RTRT R SITRRTT SRTR fFRISI 3TTR t%RRT FR RTrT Rlt 
■^HFlcl t 3IfT RF7JR «*><d t fRT FR TJR7 FF shlfdRiKl RRTR R TFR tl sftr RR 
RF RRTR Rtf ^TRIRT FT RTRT RRT SflRl t, "RIF RR RRTRT RTI SIFT T^RRI RTt RTRT 
R, RIF RTTR R7I RTRT R F7#| ^fRRT R RlffR, RTTfR R RR 3TIRR RTF! fRT RFt RRTtT 
RRR FJcft tl RFt RRIf FfRFTR R ftRRI t fRT RRF, RT RlffR SERF tl RFt RlffR 
FRR F RR RR RR FIR F, RRT RTfRRRT RF1T RT FIR R FTRT t, fRRRT RRTR R RI 
RTTR7 3FR RFT RRR RT RRTR R, RRRRTR R RRFT, RRffRT RRR RRRR RFT 3TRT 
FIRT FI RRRT RT RfRR RT RRT FII sfRR SITRRTRT RT RFFT TFT t RI Rt RTR RFR 
RI RRT? FTTf RTfRRT sblTd R, economic revolution RI FRTT RFT Rt FI TFT t, STtT 
FR RI economic revolution RI RFcf RFT f3TT, RRRTt RTTRT FI 3TR FRt ^ RIR 
RFT FRT ^Rft RRfR FI TFT t, R atomic energy RR, SRjRTfRR R>tl FRR>t Rt FR 
FT RRfRRT RTTRt FI 3TIT FR RI Rf-FT RI RTR R FR RR R FRTTT RRTR RRRTt 
PdRIddl F fRRTFT TFT F RtT RPT RRRI tl 

RTTR FTT RRR FT RTF RTt RTRTT 3TFIR7T fFTRTRT FI RTR RTFT t, FRTT fq^F 
IF RTi RRRI RRTF R TFR RTRI, RI Pdc'Rd Ft RTTJR RFT fRR ‘JTIR RRIR ^ 
^TR Ft tl RRRR Rt FR RRFTT tl RTTcf R 37TRR7I FT RRTR FF RT1R fRTRI FR RRR, 
FT RFt RT dl J ll FI FRR RTR "5TTR, FRTT RTR ^TIR, RTR Tt RTR '^TR, "RIT Tft 
RTR ■JTIR, RIR RI, FI RI, 4, RRTR, FT RFT ^ RTFT fWIi 3TR 3TTRR7RT ^ RTlR 
tWII sfR RRT RTR RIFT RT fRTFR 3TTRRRI RI RTTR R FT RTF ^ FTIR tl HfRTR 
RF ^TRT RTTR R7IRR fFcT RRT t RTR7RTR R 3flT RRf^m RI 3TIT ^RT RR R 3TN 
FTR RI RTR RFTJR RRR fR7 RRI RRTRT RTR RTR7 RRT STIR! f’l rr STi^hhh, RRt 
RRTR, RR RTTR, RR iRRR, RR RTt^ RTTR RTTR RT, RR RFcTRI RTRT tl SRT 3TTR 
fRRTT R7T, 3RR RR FTRR t RR, RI RITRF RFTJR R RTTI ^ifRTR 3TRT RTR RFr 
ffRFTR RR fRRTF R FTR. f%R RTF R RR RFRT TFT t, RI 3RRRTI RIVR4 FTRT I 
FRTT RTFT RIRRTR RI^RT-cTFfRTRT RR-R-RR 3#-TRT T^RI-RTRRR RIR tl 
FRRTT 3TRT 3TTR FTR f^TRRT RRTFTR RRT FI TFT t, FIRTI RTFfRTRI RTI 3RR FTR" 
RI 1% RI|R RTR RFRI RTRT RT TRTR-RTTcRR, SIR RI TFt FI TR7RT, RTTRlR, 
; -jfHRf4'R, FRTT R?I, RTTR RTTRt tl fFcrTT R FRRR R RF R RF RTTR RTTRt tl 
FRTTT RRRT ^ t, 3tTR RRRT ^ tl R FRTTT TTR^R 3TITR tl FRIT Foreign Service 
R STITR RTTR RTTR? tl R RR RRt RIR t RI RI 3TIT RT RTFfRTRT RRT Ft TFRt ^R 
1% RR 3TITR RFfRTRf RtTRR R RFf RTTRT RT RRT RFRT ? RTfFT t RFt Ttnt I SdRi 
fFRFT T|#tl RTRI RRfRRT ^RR, RTRt HIRTT TRTRTT iRRltl RTRT RFf RRRTt RIR RTI 
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FTF afTtr, dg] 'JtMcii , d^ddi) FT H«hdl ftl 9 ffeddl did ddl i|| i|* fFT FF arid] 
Ft^ FtF i| FFt FTFT ^1 aFTFi feldd 'JTJF dHld FT dl'jdT Ft FF 5-1d)l ^dildcll 
FFt FTT Fdid, FIT afFTF "4 FTF FITTt ill FF FT dHMi t> science, technology FT 
FFF FTT, FF ^ FTFTI 4t FF^ 1TT«T F TFFT t, sftT FFTJF FTTFT f % FFTFT 
Fit F an TFT t TWsHHI fl FFffFT 3FTT FFt' FF^TF, ^TTF FT3 JZ ^ 

FFFT FIFTT^ Fit) %', Ft FF f*TT FJTF i|, FF fFUF FfT% f?| TJft F^fT FFt i| 1% FF 
fq^t FF>tFF 3TTWT FFt F^T FTFT fFT FF fq^SFI 

F?[F FTt FFTl FT^ t" a-gfe F?TF fe*-Hd fe<sn| aTTFTFt Ft FFTF F, aiMld) 
di) clSI^ FT FTFT% Fl FT^TTF FtF F TTFF fd> FFT Ft TFT il FF FFF ^fFFT 

F, FFttFT FFt FjfFFT aiFt FF FFt, fe^FTTF FTF FF FFT I FFFTT Ft FFFT 

FTfFF, FF3TFT FTfFF ^F F*t FFTF FF, FFt FFFTT FTTF FTT FFT^ ill Ph^cH FFFT 
FTF F^ il' ah FTF ^JTPt FT FF, aTTFFFT FFt Ft^l F FTF 3TT7FTT FFlpFt 
t, FF F^ FFT^ Fit, FFT 3TTFFTF, FFT FFtF, FFFTT FF?TFT t, FF fFFTTf' 3, FF 
fedHJ F, FFt aTFTarf F, FF ^FFtt FF FF^tl 3TTT FFF FFT FtFTTF F$ F FFt I 
FT) FFT FTF qTTFtt t FTTFF FFFF F ^FTFT Ft FFt, Ft FFFTFt t, FlfFTF F^T FfF 
fFTFT FFt 'll FFT FTF Fit fFTFT F fFT FFTF FF FF FFF FFT fFFT TFFT Fifed,, 
FTF ^ FTF Tt^ FF FFT ^Jff F FTFTF il FTTF FTT% Fit Ftft ^1 FFt, 
TFFST-cJcFT FFt TFFT FTFFTI fFFFFt FTF t" attft FT FFll FTF-^T fFT-FFT 

fri FFt arq^ Fit stfftf ^ f^ro; ^ftf fft «tt, fftf!' qr fft ft, Ft fffIftf 

^3TT fFT i|, FF^ft ^| 98 Ft FF FFT it FTT FFF FFT FTTT ^ FFF gldll 

■Sf Tift aftr q^l Fit ftft ff frc anqFF «ff fFFTHT ftwft f l ff FTFFit 
Fit science F 3TTT fF5TF F aitr FFitFF FF FiTF technology F aftr industrial 
revolution F^ F aTTFFT FFitFF, aftr atomic revolution Fit FF FTT^ Fit 
Fitf?IFT if f, Ft Ft STTtTTTTI TTF FTF FTRt tl ^fFTF aTFT Mcft FFt TTF FT^f t 

aftr ^FF) Ft^ aftr FFt il Tit ftft ff "ft^T? aftr ^!fft ftft ft TFt %? fft 
industrial revolution FT F^T 't, FFt FTFFit ^ f, FFt FF^f T^TFTcft ■!, FFT 
% H, FTFT FT TFt t? 

FTTF FTF fd; FFT, FTTF-cfTF FTF fti atom bomb FFF fFF FTI Atom 
bomb Ft FTFT' ^t fFFTTFt «ftl F^T ^ ^Ndl sftl trgr Ft ?F FTF Fit 
fFT FFT FFt FTfFF, FFPi, Tifed 3TT^ atomic energy Fitl F^T FFT ^ atTFT, 
atomic age sttfe FFFit aqq Fti, 3 t^t fFFifFdi ffttf ft «jtt ffftt 

97. Nehru was right, for eleven years later, on 20 July 1969, Neil Alden Armstrong, the 
American astronaut, landed on the moon. 

98. Nehru visited Bhutan from 18 to 29 September 1958. 
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ftt, FfiF ti irfFF ar^f-^rr fft trap ff ft Fifter ftft ti rft Ft ff «tt 

FF ^ FTF FTF FF FT FTIFT. 3F7^ft FFTFFT FTFFT, FTT FF *TT 

fFOfcPTT 3TR FRTRTTFF F 'iTTFTl 3TR Ft FF FTFT, 3TO #T TT FTTF F? FTFT, 
FTFFPfT FT FF FF Fl THE FFTFFT FTFFT FT FTTFTTI FF7 cTf FF FTF tl 3TR FTTH 
Ft!? <jTTTI FTF 1% RH FFTFFT FtfFF FF. FT 3TTFFTFT FF ^fFFT FF FF 3TFT FTTF 
F FFT FTT TTFT tR FjffFT TT, FT FFFF FTFT FT ^IM, l ll I FT 3TR FjffF FFT t? 
United Nations F FTFFTF FTFf t, TTF^TTF FTF t, resolutions FT^ t, HpFH FTF 
FT FF F fFT FF FFT-^FT H fFTTF F ?F Tt FT t, FT FT FT Fl fFFF FF FF 
t, FFT FTfFF F, FFFT FT TFF TTF t ^TTT FTfFFWT FF Fl FFF FFTF t, atom 
bomb FFTF t, hydrogen bombFFTF t, FF FRF FTF tl 3TTfTIT F HR FF FTF 
TTFFT? t FTFFTI FTfHF FTftlT F FFT-^FT FT H+MH F FFT FFFTFTl 

TTFR^TR FF FFRF F, ?F F FFT TTFFTFTl FF FT FFFT FTFT tl RFT-^RT FT 
FfFFTT FFTF F FFT TTFcTFt tl FFT FFTF t, FFT FFTF t, FRT FFF? 

FrfTsR F Fj^ FFH FT FHTFT FTfFRI FTfeT F FT^ FFTF FTT fFFT sfo fFFTF 
FFcTl FF FFT fFT FTff FF F7TFTT FFT FTTF FF F>Tf7T?T F FRF, FF Rd F FFFT 
FF f FT t ^F affT FFFF 3^T FFT FTT FFTF FTTF Fft FflfraFT-FFftFF ^TTT FT 
ltd F Ft FFt FTT t-FF FT FT FFfFF FTTF, FFT FFT FfFFTT FTTFTT FF FTTF 
Ftt, FFT FFf FT TTFTFll TIT, FF FT ^TTF fTTTgTF t, 'JTTFt FTF t, ^fTT F FTFf t'l 
FTFF ^«s F FTFT, <| F HFT, FTFt F HFT R> fHR FF "F FF TTFTFTf FTT fid 
FTTF, Ff«TFTT Tf FFtl FRfFR FT RFT sJTzT Ftra 't, 3TFFT Rl F FT 3TTFFTT Rd 3TTT 
■RfFT tl FT'tM FFFRTFTFTFTfFTSTFT^F 3TFF fFFT Ff F^T FFTFR TTFF FT 
FT 3T^5T F iFFTTFT ^ FFTFTT P fTTT FTTF FTT FFTF FTTFT fFT f^FT Ff TTsTTI ^Tt FTF 
FFTFR TT fTTT FTTFFT %, FlfFTF FTTTT ^F fFFT Ff FFTFTT TTFFT, slfT 3TTFFTFT FF 
^fFFT ^ fFTT F FFTFTT Fft ff t afk TIFT FT tl FI FF tl FT FF 

FTFT FT FTFTF 3TlT resolution FI FTF FT FFT FTFT tl FTTTF FF FFFTFT tl 'FT 
pH ^ Id F F, FT 3TT5TFTFT Rt=sid <aidl FFt TF FFI FT 3TTF ^ practical politics 
■^y 7pij| c^i’py, pnf 'btf FFTF "F 3F FF fFT 3TFT FTFT FFT FTF]| FT fFTTF atom 
bomb F%F "FFT Ff TTF FTFF t ^fFFT TIFT FT TTFTFf tl FT practical politics FI 
FFT F? TiftF fFTTTFTt aflT FTT fFTTTFF? 

FT flTT FTFF •fTF F FTFT, ffTlt dSl^'F 3F5^f f, TTF^ 3TF5t, fFFF FT TIFT 
^f FTF FT, fFTTTT FTT FR F Ffl FF FT FFTT '^TTF ^F tl FFR FFTF F, FFRT 
^if+.T-Hdl fFT FFT FFFI 1 JT>F 3TTTT, FTFTFT, 3TR FTFf TfT FTFTFT FFFif 
FFR FTFT FFII ^ FFTT fFFFT FT 37FT F ^15 F^TFT 3TT?, ^ FTFTF FFRT FIT, 
FT15 FF FT fFFT fti| FffFTF ^FT FTTF t FTTF, sfR 3TFTR 3TTF FTTFl ^ fFTtr ^fl 
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HR R F RTRf, 3TR RTF t, RffRR RRFT 7tf tl tff TIR f RR RTt RtldR R 
RReT Ttf tl d^P+Rf FRRf RRFT Ttf tl d-4+l' Rff 3TTW PHRId tfr ^RfdM. Rtf 
tf, fRT RFRf tf d-£R> «t)IMil RTF tl dP+>'1 RR RRR?, '^H-dl'J'l , Hd J jH RT TF 
tl RR FFFT RT TF t dsR, T^RTf Rff RTF t, fRRRT RTR, FTFT, RTFTFT RTRf Rt fd<sl 
Rtf tl 3TR RT TF tl RRf ^fRRT RRR> RTRF TfFT Ttf t, RTTftf R^RT Rff, 
d-sch-d-sfchtf Rff I Rtf RRT sblTdcblP) RTF tl RTR 3RR RR, tf RRT, fFRt Rtf 
FRT? RFTR ^ ar^t RT Rtf tRFfl Rtf tt ?FTR fRR FTTRf RTfl 95 Rf d^P+RI RTf 
?FTR fRR, FRlt RFTR f 3TR5 RTTR RTTF RF, RRR RTfl TpcT <=h1PdM., RTR ^RTRTFT 
RTR FR RT t, trfRTF RRTR RTR ^3; RF FT RfffRti, tT RRRR RTf df cfffRRI t RTF 
fRTFF FTfR ^RP+H 7TR?TF t fRT FRTR FTFfRTRT RFF FR FTF ^ ?RTR RT^PTf, FRT^ 
RFTR Rff FT R*fTF f , RT atr RRTR RIRt t, RT fq^H f , RT RT*5I 

RT FRT RRTFT RT RR tfrFf RT %R WEF Rff fFTTFTf tf fRT RTF t TFFT, aflT 
RTF f Ttf I 3RTT T|?TFTFT t RR Rf, RT R![F FRTRTF R Ttl Rtf t, Rf RT^ tf, 
RFTTJTF RTF f TF, RR RFRT FRT tfRRF Rff fFRIFTf tl R^T, tf Rff Ft 3TTR RRT 
RRRR R RR?T tf f Rtf 3TTRT fRT RTF t TF t>R Rfff RRTFT t, RRRT RRT Rtf 
RTTFTI [...] 3TR RRT RT 7TR?T t Rtf 3TTFT 3TTT Rp? ‘jJTRT RRRT t, aftT 
R RRT affTR RTT, tf 3TRRf RftR RTT RT^fRRT R RR, tf RRRTT fRRR RTRRT ^1 4 t 
RR R RTt, RR R RTT, R RT TTRi, R 3TT TT^, RR RTRT Rff TT ) RRT t, RR RTRT R>f 
TFRTfR t? tIt, RR RTR 1R tf Ttf t, RTFR-RTTfR tf RRf tl RTtf, RTRf TTRTRTR 
RtTR R RRR-TRR %R RRT RT RlR tl (ttf) 4 t, tf TTR^TRT Rff fRRTTRf 

tl RRRR R ^T#RT Rtf RTRf, RRT fRTRT RTR? ^fRTR RRTTJTR tf 3TTRR fTRRf RTT 
FtRTR RTRRT f fRT RRT RRTR RTT RRRTRT, TTRR ^RTRT RRRR Rff fRRITRf fefRf tf 
^RT RTTRf t ^RRTT, 'JFRf t Rtfl RT fRYTpff tfcff t TTRTR =F RRRR RFf I affT R? 
TTRTR RTT RRRRT RR fTRRf R RTR TTRTR tl tf, tfR RTRT fRT 3TRf RRT R^T t, %TR 
t, RTR Rff ffRtf t, RffRTR RR ftdPRdl RRT fRTRT affT RlR R Rf RTTRTT 3TTTT tl 
T^l t, tlT-affT RRF tfl 

FRR RT RTR T[R, cffR RTR KT, Tjt RTF Rtf, cffR RTR fR, FRR RTFJR 
RFT RRTR R, RTTRTRRT R Parliament tf, TRTRRTT fefRf ^ RTT tl Rf Hindu 
Code RR fRRTfRRTT RT RR^ RRTF Irtr, iRTTTTR R^TF, RTTRf-^TTF, R^TFI 96 ^5 
RTTRf t RRRR fRTRT % TJR FRR ffRTRff Rff, -^TTR Rff, tf, cffRTR ^ R^f 


95. At the Third All India Air Rally. 

96. See SWJN/SS/35/p. 173. 
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3fft t % RIPJF fq;i ft RRFTF1 f fft FFTTl Government F, FRI RfF RF 
RITft F RF fftRT FFFI ft FF FT Fft' FR 8J| RtF ft RF, RF RRT, RfF RT^5 

fri ftf f, fri Tpft ftFRT ft jkf t , ft ftr ft ^ w! r^ttf ft, FFft ti 
3 to Rtf #t 3tNct,d ftt ftFRT ft, sttrrir if fftRift if, stMRd ftt frr 

3, RI3 ftt Fft tl FTcJF Fft ftft 3TR3 ft FF t? RR ftFRT ft FFTFt t, 3FR RF 

ritri tfF ti ftfftF, ik, fftf frttr fftRT rf ftr, ft rrt ftfr, Rircft* ft fftiT 
ti ft fri ft ftfft Fft % mft ft fRRT ti ^ftt, riff ft ft rtf fftrat t, frt 

RF ftt ftr FR3 ftt it, fRFRt SIN fttfft^l 

ftfftF arNRt ft RFift % ftft fftr Rt fri Rfftr ft ■'jTRt, ft rfr FRift 

4, ft FFRt FTRIF «ft, fttT «Kdd) t, RTRIRIF if RFRft t, ft FRI fd~*d TFft 
ft ftft Rtf 8ft | FFRt FTRR 8ft % eft RFR FRift «ft| RR ft ft FTRIF FFF RIF 
ti Fft, 733 ft ft -31^-5 Fft aftr RF RTfFFF RftTF RF FRT, 3 *h1Viu ^4d ft FR 
ft FftRF, R^TTFI RfftlF STFfRRF FFf TFtl TsTT, ft ftt ftl 37FR ft FF RFRR t, 
RHMl RFRFT tl sfft Rtf FTFR *^t*T RIF fft FRI ftR ft 'M^S\ ft FRI FRIT 
RTF RT ft FRIT RTF |[q; 3FR>I RFRF tp* RHH ft" ft «sHI t, ft FF RIF 
ft ft WR Rift ft FFf ftlTT fl 335ft ftR ft Rift ft RFRt ft ^fft ft FRift 
t sfft Fft Rtf ftR ^<1 ft ft ^ft TFFt t, Fft ftt ft fttf 3p^T dft ft RTFtl 

ft R3R fft ftt SPfft fftft ft, ftkft ft, fftRTd ft ftffft ft 3IM^dl \ 

1ft RRF ft cRFft ftf ft 3Nft RR F^ 1ft RRF ft fRRT 1 jftft3 ft FRR RN 
F ft, Rft, fft^ft, 3Tlft RRF ftl FT TJ^ ^F NRiFT t, RFRF ft, NFft ft, 3fl3 
R|F 3tRR>d ft fftRFRF ft ftft t tft FdF Tift FT Reft t ftft RFFfttRt Rift 
t, ftr Rift ft t ft, ftk ftm rit ft ^tt ti ftlftr RRft ^rifi rffrIrI fftftf 
Siisft ft Iftq; t 1ft RFRF ft 3FFT, di 5 <rH TFFI RRR ^31, ignorance ft 3FFT, 
kM RF RT3RI 3FFT, RF FIRft 1R3IR RIF tl ftft 3RIRF R3 J letdl ft FI ftRRF 
3TRIF t, ftfftF ftft RF RI3ft Rtf 37TFft RT "5FRI RR ftf FIRIRTI RIcJR ftf 
fft3T W ft, ' 33 ft RT FR, RRI FNR, ?T5F, FRlft fftft ft fft; H3I SfRRT ’ ’ I 
3RTR RlfFR 3RFft «R fftft F3TRF 3HI, RIF Rt ftlf ftl 3TRRTI RRI Rtf 3fRcR 
ft, ft RT ftl3F RT R5RT? F3lft Fit RRT? ft^I RTft R3 fd3R fFRT STlft ftft RIT 
FlFT fft RNRT3 't, ^Rfft tl <2Mld ft ftffft 1ft fft37 F3F 3fl3 ^RTFFf t 
ftt RTF RI3FT, RIFFT RT 3TtRFTI sfft ?ftf ft Rift FlFT t fft fftR FRF fFFTF ft 
FF Rift* F3 1RRT3 fftRTI RFT fftlF RF3TR R%F ft 3TTRT tl (Flfftf) 

ft F3R fft R3T 3FF 3TFft ft Fft fft RF FRt ftFRT ft RF 3ft t, FRf ftFRT, 
3IN ft§, ft RTF ftfft, F[RI FR-Fft RTF RFF t, RTF RRf RI3F t fft ft RTT3TRT 
RTF RIT FT3 RT3ft RFT RTF RTFFI ft 3TR5FT t fft FR-ft3T, ft 3TRIFT t fft F3T-FFF 
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•AmIcIH H, toM TOFff tl to to TOT FFTO TTTto t to FFTFTT toff tot 
TO ^ebRd t, ctfto'H fTO Ft FTFTFt Ft 'Jlli< J N, fe^clM tot SFkT 'TOT tot 
TOTFt F tt^T to 3T?TO 3TTF ¥HI tofTO TTTOT rft TO t fto FTT FtoFT ^ftoT 
to, TOH=h <gcK-ii=h jtoi to, atom bomb tot jftol to, to Ft TTF TOT FF to, 

to} to to, t^totf to, totor fto tot =toi fft ff ff ftjftt to ^nh 

TTO t to %, F^T Fl} to TOT *n FTOTT t, TTOT fe^TFTF to TOTOT to TO-TO 
TJTOT t ^ftoT to, to Fto tot} 3 toM } TJFFTT t? TO TO tocTTO tl 
TOTfto F=F TO toto t to atom bomb to FFf TOT TTTOT, to FFTF TO 
TTTOTT i?l to atom bomb F TOT to, atom bomb to to to TO Tito 1?, TO 
to toto t, to FtoFt TOto t atom bomb tol TOT TOF TOFT TO} I to ^k 

to to to 1 tor to toj tototo to to to, tort tot totftft, ctot to ^tot tot toft, 
toto to} fto tok Rhhj tor to^ to fttft, tok ftt ftf to tor tot, tok y=hi tot 

TOFTFT to toto to TTtocFT tot FFT toTFTI to toFFT ^fto TO} tot to t, 3TTTTTF 
TOf to, ■gtoro to, tto nkTOT to, toftoF to tot f trttt to^T to fto; to FFfi to 
dtolHH TOft F TOft toto FTTTOTtor FTOFtl TOT FTTto TOF hydrogen bomb 
to FTTTO TTOT TOf TO torn 

fro to tot} to to to ■gto ■grr to tof #t tot FFtor ft to to wtf 
torr ftoFT, Frrto fto; totfki 

to tttf TOfto to toto;, TOfto, fro to TOfto, TOftoi 

[Translation begins] 

Sisters and brothers, 

I last came to Indore a little less than two years ago for the Congress session." 
I was in Bhopal the day before yesterday after a long interval of time and by a 
coincidence it happened to be the second anniversary of this new Madhya 
Pradesh . 100 So it was an auspicious occasion for revisiting Bhopal, the capital 
of new Madhya Pradesh. It is a beautiful place and is growing just like the city 
of Indore is growing. You may remember the controversy that used to rage 
over the choice of capital and whether it should be Indore or Bhopal . 101 All 
sorts of committees were formed advocating Bhopal, Indore or Gwalior. I 
remember I told a story to some people who had come to me at that time. It is 
an old story, dating back to the days of the British rule. 

99. See fn 84 in this section. 

100. See fn 85 in this section. 

101. See fn 86 in this section. 
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A few centuries ago, Charles the First 102 was the King in England. You may 
have heard about the conflict between him and his Parliament and the civil war 
that followed in which the King not only lost the battle but his head as well. 
Anyhow', once Charles I was very annoyed with the merchants of the city of 
London and threatened to shift the capital to some other place if they did not 
change their ways and put an end to their misdemeanour. He threatened to make 
Oxford the capital. The answer given by the merchants has become famous in 
history. They said that the King must do as he thought proper, but would he 
please leave the river Thames behind? The implication was that the city of London 
owed its fame and greatness not to the King or to the fact that it was the capital 
but to the commerce w hich flowed into and out of London via the river Thames. 
In short, a city grows not by a few offices but by its commercial and other 
activities. The days are gone when a few offices or a High Court, etc., provided 
jobs to people, for that was only for a handful of men. The real growth of a city 
depends on commerce, industry, trade, etc. 

Indore has always been a big city, as you know, and continues to grow because 
it is teeming with activity. Commerce and industry are life-giving things. A few 
offices here and there do not make much difference, though they may be a good 
thing. As far as I know, Indore is the biggest city in Madhya Pradesh at the 
moment, though there may be other cities too. Gwalior is a great historic city and 
is progressing. Bhopal is, of course, the capital. Then there are other cities like 
Jabalpur and Raipur. Madhya Pradesh is the largest State in the country and you 
will find all kinds of people living here. There are many tribals here, in this 
region as well as in Bastar, etc. There are many cities and some old princely 
states in Madhya Pradesh which have now merged with the Indian Union. It 
acquires its name from being right in the middle of India. As I said elsewhere, 
the soil is fertile and there are vast underground deposits of metals and valuable 
minerals which could be mined to add to the nation’s wealth and to provide 
employment to the people. You must be aware of the big steel plant which is 
being put up in Bhilai. It is a huge plant which will produce far-reaching results. 
The whole of Madhya Pradesh as well as India will benefit by it. I saw that a 
big heavy electricals plant is coming up in Bhopal which is going to be the first 
of its kind in India. 103 1 have heard that it is the biggest in the whole of Asia. So 
all these things are happening, which is proper, for we want the country to 
progress in all directions. We do not want unbalanced, unplanned progress. We 
want that the people of India, all her millions, should progress and not that a 


102. See fn 87 in this section. 

103. See fn 88 in this section. 
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handful of them become rich while the others remain poor. It is a difficult task. 

So, I have come to Indore after a year and a half or two and spent a whole 
day here. But I have gone around and seen a great deal in this short time and am 
impressed with the way the city is growing. I want to congratulate all the 
citizens of Indore. Why did I come here? I came for two things in particular. 
One was to inaugurate the Shram Mandir, a beautiful building built by the local 
workers' union with their own labour and money. 04 Secondly, there was a 
conference of the flying clubs of India — these are different from the Air Force 
which belongs to the Government. I was invited to it 10 " I am greatly interested 
in it so I came. Many of you must have been present there. It has been going 
on for the last two to three days. I saw something of it today. There was a vast 
gathering of people and I thought that this too is a symbol of the modem times. 
In the olden times, there used to be big fairs which would attract people from 
far and wide. These are the new kinds of fairs that we have now. 

As I mentioned to you two years ago, Bhakra-Nangal is a huge project which 
produces electricity on a large scale and where canals will be developed. I had 
said in that connection that, apart from temples, mosques, churches and gurdwaras 
which are the religious places of worship, new centres of pilgrimage devoted to 
the serv ice of the nation are coming up in India . 106 How can there be a bigger 
temple than a place w'here service is being done to the country ? So, gradually the 
picture in India is changing, not on the surface or merely with a few industries 
coming up here or there but in every direction. People are changing; their thinking 
and attitudes are changing and will change further; because India is now on a 
revolutionary course. Please do not think that revolution means violence. A 
revolution implies change, social change brought about by the people. This is 
what is happening in India. So often people fail to understand what is happening 
in the country. Being immersed in their own day-to-day problems and local 
squabbles, they fail to see the larger picture. You must roam all over India to see 
what is happening. Nowadays you often find farmers, students and people of 
various professions undertaking Bharat darshan tours in trains and buses. They 
go all over the country for a month or one and a half months visiting the old, 
historic spots as well as the new centres of progress. This is a very good thing. 
We must learn to understand our country. It is not enough to know your city, 
street or district. You must recognise your country. We have lived far too long 
in separate groups and compartments, in villages and towns, with no thought 


104. See fn 89 in this section. 

105. See fn 90 in this section. 

106. See fn 91 in this section. 
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for the whole country. But really big tasks are going on all over the country. 
Freedom came not to one State but to the whole of India. Progress too will 
have to come to the whole country, not merely to Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, 
Madras, Uttar Pradesh or Bengal. There are in India huge States almost as big 
as the smaller countries of the world. 

Madhya Pradesh used to be a conglomeration of a number of princely 
states. That came to an end soon after Independence. The old idea of living in 
compartments, in narrow grooves, is no longer feasible in today’s world, and 
weakens India's unity. All of us are Indians whether we live in Madhya Pradesh 
or Uttar Pradesh or anywhere else. Our lives are firmly interlinked with India's 
destiny. If India progresses, so will all of us and if she does not, we cannot go 
very far on our own. 

We reached the end of a long journey when we attained freedom. Even during 
the freedom struggle, we thought about other things like taking steps for the 
progress of the people and to remove their poverty, and to make economic progress. 
If you read the old Congress resolutions, you will find that the first goal that the 
Congress set before itself was to remove British rule and to attain freedom. But 
almost from the beginning, you will find the thoughts of the Congress turning 
towards the tasks that had to be done for India’s progress in economic and other 
fields. Freedom was only the first step tow ards attaining these goals. The poverty 
of the country was not removed with the coming of freedom which had only 
removed the obstacles from our path. The people now hold the reins of power in 
their hands. There are a great many tasks before us. Even before we got freedom, 
we had reached the conclusion that many of the old customs and the system of 
princely states or the jagirdari, zamindari or taluqdan systems could not continue 
to exist because they were anomalous and created obstacles in the path of progress. 
Now, the jagirdars and zamindars may not be bad as individuals. Many of them 
are good people and are our friends and colleagues. It is the system itself which 
had outlived its usefulness and become anomalous in the modern age. So they 
had to go and we had taken this decision even before the coming of freedom. The 
zamindari system has been abolished in most places. I will not say that we have 
achieved all that we w ished to in connection with the land problem but we have 
been able to do a great deal. 

We had thought of many other things before we became free. Our thoughts 
had often turned towards socialism. What is socialism? It is a comparatively 
new method of social organisation which aims at the welfare of the entire society 
and removal of disparity between the haves and the have-nots. You may remember 
that among the many lessons taught by Gandhiji, one was the uplift of the Harijans 
and the other downtrodden sections of society, and bringing about equality between 
all sections of society. We were not demanding freedom for a handful of people 
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but for everyone in the country. We wanted everyone to enjoy equal rights and 
the opportunity to progress. 

He laid great emphasis on fearlessness. This is a very old word in our 
vocabulary as we have wanted to get rid of our fears. We were an oppressed 
nation, groaning under the weight of foreign rule and had lost our spirit. So what 
we needed was not the setting up of industries all over the place. Our foremost 
task was to uplift the people and infuse a new spirit into them. So Gandhiji’s first 
lesson was of fearlessness and a corollary of that was non-violence. You have 
heard a great deal about peace and non-violence. But it requires courage to practise 
these things. Cowards cannot practise non-violence for they are afraid. Anything 
that is bom out of fear is useless. So Gandhiji taught us to remove fear and to 
follow the path of peace and non-violence and unity. He taught us that in spite of 
the various religions which exist in India, like Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, 
Buddhism. Jainism, Zoroastrianism, Sikhism, etc., we are all one. We must abide 
by our faith but if we bring it into the sphere of politics and show hatred, we will 
split the country and weaken it. We must respect one another’s religion. Similarly, 
we must not allow the various provinces to pull in different directions because 
then the country cannot exist as a united entity. 

You may recall that the Congress was by no means a provincial or a communal 
organisation. It belonged to the people of India from all the provinces, from the 
Himalayas to Kanyakumari and of all religions. This is how Mahatmaji moulded 
India, carefully, almost like an artist. It was a tremendous task. Casteism must 
go for it separates people into compartments and creates disparities, which are 
no longer acceptable in the modem times. These are the broad tasks before us 
and we have to work hard in order to make progress. We were weak and lifeless 
for a long time. So, to whatever extent we followed Gandhiji’s teachings, a new 
spirit and strength was infused in the nation. The bent backs of the peasants 
straightened a little and their eyes acquired a new lustre. The downtrodden sections 
of our society acquired a new spirit and strength. Our problems were by no 
means solved, for that takes time. But we gained some strength. 

Anyhow, we got freedom and were immediately confronted with a number 
of urgent economic problems of working towards India’s progress, like removing 
her poverty and unemployment, and increasing production. What does wealth 
mean? It does not consist of gold and silver or money. Those are merely the 
symbols of wealth. The real wealth consists of goods produced by the people 
from land and industries and in other ways. There are thousands of things 
produced in this way. Money is only a tool of trade. The more goods a country 
produces, the richer it is. You must have heard of the rich countries of the 
modem times, like the United States, England, Germany, the Soviet Union, etc. 
They have become rich because they produce enormous amounts of goods 
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from their land and industries. So if we wish to become rich, we must also 
increase production. In the process, we provide employment to more people. 
This is very essential. We cannot eradicate poverty by taking a begging bowl 
around. No one can become rich by begging, nor is it proper. We must increase 
production by our hard work and effort. 

Then the question is to give a direction to our efforts. We work hard even 
now. Why do we not get results? The farmers work hard even now but in other 
countries the production from land is double of ours. In other countries they 
produce double, treble and even four times as much rice and wheat per acre of 
land as what we do in India. Why can't we also double or treble the production? 
We can do it; wherever effort has been made on a small scale, we have proved 
that it can be done. I do not say that we must get big machines and tractors and 
what not. All we have to do is to work hard and adopt some improvements which 
do not cost much, like better seeds and fertilisers, better methods of ploughing 
and irrigation, etc. If we do this our production will be doubled or even trebled. 
This is how we will be able to industrialise India. This is what other countries 
have done. Then why is it that we have remained backward? The important thing 
is that the other countries progressed in the field of science which enabled them 
to harness new energies and set up big industries. 

What are those energies? How do industries run? You know that trains run 
with steam power. All of you know that when a kettle boils, steam comes out and 
it has always done so. But it was an Englishman who discovered that steam 
could be utilised as a source of energy. Soon it began to be used to run steam 
engines. There is no magic in this. It is merely harnessing a natural source of 
energy. Later on, electricity was discovered and is now being used for innumerable 
things. In this way, the knowledge of science has helped them to do many things. 
Heavy machines and industries, and new and powerful weapons were produced 
and those countries became strong and powerful and held sway over the other 
countries, while we remained backward because we did not learn science. Steeped 
in our own pride, we remained ignorant of what was going on in the rest of the 
world. 

Let me tell you a small thing. Books were printed all over the world but not 
in India because we had shut our eyes to what was happening in the rest of the 
world. We thought that we were so great that we did not need to learn anything 
new. So we remained backward. It was in the time of Emperor Akbar that a 
printed book first reached India from Europe. Nobody had even thought of printing 
books in India. Why? When a people shut their minds and get into a rut, they 
stop growing. Our society had fallen into a rut and was unable to get out of it. 
The British were powerful because they had advanced in science and become 
militarily powerful. So they came and occupied our country. Anyhow, we want 
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to get out of that rut now and progress. We have already succeeded to some 
extent. But the worst thing is getting into a mental rut for it binds the society 
down. We had become rigidly bound by our traditions and customs and were 
unable to get out of it while the world went ahead. 

The freedom movement gave us strength and our minds became broader, 
and we began to be aware of what was going on in the world. So. we felt that we 
should learn science and technology, for India can grow only by producing our 
ow'n scientists and not by copying others. You have some textile mills in Indore 
and elsewhere. How did they come up' 5 1 don’t know exactly but the machines 
were imported from Germany or England and these mills have been started. This 
may be a good thing, but it is not a sign of great progress. Real progress means 
that we should make our own machines, advance in the held of science and make 
new inventions. There is no progress in merely copying others. 

So, we took up great tasks after Independence. One of them was to open big 
science laboratories, national laboratories, all over the country to train people in 
science of a high standard. 107 Science is being taught in our schools and colleges 
but we require a higher standard of scientific learning to lay the basic foundations 
for our future. Without that, even if we put up thousands of factories here and 
there, it will be of no great significance. So long as we do not invent things 
ourselves, it does not add to our strength. As you know', we are taking up big 
river valley schemes which will produce electricity and provide water for 
irrigation. Electricity is absolutely essential for running big machines and 
industries. Industrialisation is possible only if we have enough electricity. We 
need steel, so we are putting up big steel plants. In this way we are trying to lay 
the foundations of change in India with the First and now the Second Five Year 
Plan. 

What do the five-year plans mean? They do not mean putting up an industry 
here and there and a hospital somewhere. This is not planning. Planning means 
having a broad picture of India before us and determining our priorities because 
we do not have unlimited resources. Suppose we do not produce enough steel in 
the country and try to put up industries without making adequate arrangements 
for producing steel. Then either we will have to import it from outside or the 
industries will come to a standstill and we will go bankrupt. Similarly, we 
cannot put up industries without enough electricity or coal. So the first thing to 
do is to ensure that we can produce enough electricity and coal as sources of 
energy. Then we have to put up machine-making industries. After that, other 
industries will come up on their own. 


107. See fn 92 in this section. 
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People often think that planning means making a list of things that need to 
be done — how many hospitals or industries need to be put up and so on. This 
is not the way to plan. We have to see what our priorities should be and how 
we can lay the foundations of a new India. It is difficult to do everything at the 
same time and we are bound to make mistakes. But you must always remember 
that ultimately it is the trained human beings who are responsible for running 
the industries. We are putting up a steel plant in Bhilai with the help of the 
Russians, another in Rourkela with German help and a third one in Durgapur 
with British collaboration. We have to seek foreign collaboration because we 
do not have enough trained men at the moment. But we must plan in such a 
way that we have trained people in our own country and do not have to look to 
the Soviet Union, the United States or Germany for help. 

Suppose we put up a steel plant; it takes five years to start production. But 
ten to fifteen years may be required to tram the people who would run the plant. 
So the most difficult task is to train people in specialised areas. Therefore, we 
had to make arrangements to start training people, like engineers and others, 
who can do these complex tasks by themselves later on. Innumerable boys and 
girls go to colleges and acquire BA and MA degrees because in the old system of 
education the emphasis was on arts courses rather than engineering and science. 
The result was that intelligent boys and girls had to go in search of government 
or white-collar jobs. There is nothing wrong in that. But it is impossible to give 
government jobs to millions of people. 

So the entire pattern of education has to be changed to prepare and train the 
people for the new tasks that we are taking up in the country. We need engineers 
in large numbers. Engineers can be of many types. Then we need lakhs of overseers 
and semi-skilled labourers. Two years ago we had about 72,000 engineers of all 
categories in the country. But now we have calculated that in the next two to 
three to four years we will need twice or three times as many engineers and 
overseers. So we have to train them: otherwise all our work will come to a 
standstill. 

Now, we are taking up community development schemes and national 
extension service in the rural areas. We train the gramsevaks for a year and send 
them to the rural areas. Apart from that we have to make arrangements for 
engineering services and health care, education, etc. I do not remember exactly, 
but I think so far we have trained twenty-five to thirty thousand gramsevaks. 
But they are far less than we need. There are five and a half lakh villages in 
India and the community development schemes have spread to three lakhs of 
them. So we need thousands of village workers, doctors and nurses. In this 
way, we need a new type of education and training for various activities. We 
must take advantage of the old system too. But it is no longer enough. The 
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whole pattern is changing and in whatever planning we do, we have to keep an 
eye on every thing and consult people from all walks of life. 

We have drawn two or three conclusions from all this. First of all, it is a 
fact that no matter how much industrial progress we make, India is basically 
an agricultural country. Millions of people work on land. So our first task is to 
improve our techniques of agriculture and increase production from land. As I 
told you, why should we produce less per acre of land than what other countries 
do? We can produce much more and it is imperative that we should become self- 
sufficient in food production. In fact, there should be a surplus so that we can 
export foodgrains and get machines in return. If we cannot produce enough food, 
all our other plans will go awry. So the first priority is improving agriculture. I 
will tell you later as to how food production can be increased. 

Secondly, we are rapidly becoming industrialised though by that I do not 
mean that textile mills should spring up everywhere. Thousands of industries, 
small, medium and big, as well as cottage industries, are coming up. I am fully 
convinced that improvements in agriculture will certainly help the country but 
that alone cannot provide employment to everyone, nor can it make the country 
more prosperous. This is definite. So long as we do not put up thousands and 
lakhs of new industries all over the country, we cannot advance nor can we 
produce more goods and provide employment to people. Therefore, 
industrialisation is absolutely essential and we will have to do in ten years what 
the United States and England and other countries did in a hundred. These are 
the two angles to this question and we must prepare ourselves for that. 

What does that mean? It means educating the people and training them. For 
one thing, basic education should be available to each and every child in India. 
All the thirty-eight crores of people in India should become literate. Then comes 
higher education. As I said, people have to be trained to become engineers and 
doctors and nurses and what not. I was trying to calculate how many people will 
get educated if we provide education to children between the ages of six and 
fourteen. If possible, we may even begin imparting education to children before 
they are six. Then higher education will also have to be provided to lakhs of 
people, and for that you require lakhs of teachers. I have calculated that the total 
number of students and teachers will be around ten crores, that is, a little more 
than one-fourth of India’s population. This figure is large because the number of 
the younger people is more in India; the older people are less here. Life expectancy 
is now increasing in the country which is a good thing. 

As you can imagine, for providing education to nine to ten crores of people, 
we will need at least sixty to seventy lakh teachers. To train them is a tremendous 
task. By education I do not mean the kind of schools that often exist in villages 
these days, functioning in small, dark rooms in unhygienic surroundings with 
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teachers who are themselves not very well educated. There must be good schools 
and good teachers. I have already said that there is no need to put up buildings 
for schools immediately since we do not have enough money. The classes can be 
held even under trees but there should be good teachers. That is far more important 
than buildings. Teachers must be well paid, which they are not today. Buildings 
will come up gradually but the first priority is good teachers even if the classes 
have to be held under trees. 

So, you can see what a complex task it is to improve agriculture, put up 
industries, train people to man them, provide education and health care facilities 
in five lakh villages and uplift millions of people. There can be no easy way out 
nor can it be done by magic. What we require is hard work. A few people in the 
Cabinet in Delhi or Bhopal and some officers, big and small, cannot change 
India. All they can do is to help in the process by making legislation and in other 
ways. But ultimately the burden will fall on the people of India. It is only when 
her millions work together and follow the right path that India will change. People 
often think that these things can be done by government orders. How can 
government orders increase food production if the farmer does not work hard? 
Or, how can you build a bridge by an order from government unless you have 
engineers? Every activity requires expertise. A carpenter is required to make 
furniture, skilled workers to run factories, and so on. It is they who produce 
wealth. The better trained they are and the more hard-working they are, the more 
the country will progress. We cannot progress by shouting slogans or having 
long debates. True, there are a few important requisites. First of all, we do not 
have enough resources in terms of trained personnel and money. We will have to 
put our entire strength into the task. But if we squander our energy in petty 
squabbles, that strength will be dissipated and our progress impeded. [...] 

At the same time I would like to tell you that particularly at this juncture in 
India, if we try to settle our differences by strikes and lockouts, it will harm the 
country, no matter which side wins. This is not wise. Sometimes it becomes 
unavoidable. But we must try to look for other solutions. I agree that there is 
injustice sometimes. But even to ensure proper justice, we will have to look for 
other solutions. The old ways of strikes and lockouts are no longer relevant in 
the modem times. It is the duty of the government as well as the people to look 
for a way by which justice is done and at the same time the work goes on. 
After all you must also realise where the world is going today. 

No matter what policy various countries follow, the world is unmistakably 
moving towards socialism. I do not know how long it will take to remove the 
disparity between the haves and the have-nots, between the rich mill-owners 
and the workers, and when a situation is reached when every man is a worker 
as well as the owner. 
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Now. it is obvious that everyone does not have the same ability. Some are 
more able; they should get opportunities. Some are lacking in ability: that is a 
different matter. Those who are more able are naturally given more responsibility. 
That depends on the ability of the individual. But disparities, like caste distinctions, 
are absurd and must be removed. Every single man and woman in the countn 
must have the opportunity to progress, to be educated and to get enough food 
to eat. clothes to wear, house to live in. health care facilities, etc. After that, 
they can go as far as their ability takes them. Everyone is equal and so we want 
that there should be equality of opportunity for all. That does not mean that 
everybody is exactly alike. There are bound to be differences, mental as well as 
physical, and some may be good at one thing while the others may be good at 
something else. Now. it is obvious that everybody cannot be a Mahatma Gandhi. 
Everybody cannot excel in every field. Those of you who are in schools and 
colleges must be taking part in athletics and playing games, etc. Some of you 
will run faster than the others or jump higher and if someone is very good he 
may even become a world champion. Such differences are natural. But even one 
should get equal opportunities which are not available today in the country. But 
the opportunities are now’ increasing. 

There are certainly more opportunities today compared to fifteen to twenty 
years ago. Dr Katju 108 was telling us just now that when he was a student of 
Holkar College 109 what the outlook of the students used to be. They used to aspire 
to get small office jobs or to reach up to the level of a deputy collector with great 
effort, or become lawyers or doctors. A handful of boys may have become 
engineers. The opportunities were limited in those days, and those opportunities 
were not for the higher positions. The rest of the people were either farmers or 
labourers. Most doors were not open to the people then. It is only since 
Independence that gradually many avenues of employment are opening up. Even 
in the armed forces, Indians could not aspire to the higher posts before 
Independence. They would remain at the lower rungs. Now, thousands of avenues 
have opened up in every field. Indians are occupying the highest posts in the 
army, navy and air force. As I told you, science laboratories have been opened 
all over the country and thousands of boys and girls are working in them. You 
feel happy and proud to see our young scientists at work there. Trade and industries 
are expanding. But even this is not enough. We want more and more avenues to 
open before the people. 

People often fail to realise the changing conditions in the world and complain 
about the unemployment problem. Their complaint is justified and I do not object 

108. See fn 93 in this section. 

109. See fn 94 in this section. 
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to it because we have got stuck in a peculiar position. The country is on the move 
and we have not yet become stable one way or the other There are bound to be 
temporary difficulties. On the one hand, we are producing graduates from colleges 
and, on the other hand, it is not easy to provide them with suitable jobs. These 
problems will sort themselves out gradually. It w ill take time. This is peculiar 
not only to our country' but to all countries in the world. 

The basic fact is that the countries of Europe and the United States which 
are regarded as rich went through an Industrial Revolution more than one hundred 
and fifty years ago and were able to generate great wealth. They became 
economically strong and then there was a political revolution and democrat 
was established. The reins of powder passed into the hands of the people and 
everyone got the right to vote. You must understand that in all these countries the 
political revolution was preceded by an economic revolution. By the time the 
political revolution took place in these countries, they were economically so 
strong that the demands of the people could be fulfilled. Political revolution imnlie^ 
an awakening among the people tow ards their rights and so demands for justice 
become louder. I would like to reiterate that in all these countries the economic 
revolution came before the political revolution. 

in India, the opposite has happened. The political revolution came first and 
it is only now' that gradually an economic revolution is taking place. Since the 
political consciousness of the people has been awakened, naturally their demand 
are many because they have the right to demand. But economically, a revolution 
is yet to take place in the country and w'e do not have the goods or the strength i, 
fulfil the demands of the people. This dilemma is being faced not only by Indi; 
but all underdeveloped countries. Now, the only wav to fulfil these demands is to 
bring about an economic revolution as quickly as possible. But that does not 
mean that it can be done by magic or by passing some orders from the top. The 
entire system has to change and new' avenues of work have to be opened up. All 
this takes time. The five-year plans and other things are aimed at this. I want 
you to understand these complex problems, whether you belong to our trade 
unions or you study in schools and colleges or whether you live in the urban or 
rural areas. You have to understand these things and take part in these tasks. 

Look at the complexities that arise. Suppose there is an industry. Let us 
leave aside for the moment the profiteering by the owners. It is not proper that 
they should become millionaires while the workers get nothing. But after all. 
the factory can give only so much by w'ay of wages as it can bear. Otherw ise 
it will go bankrupt. It is the right of the workers to demand higher wages. But 
if they are raised beyond what the factory can bear, it will go bankrupt. This is 
the dilemma before us. Similarly there are government servants. We have large 
numbers of teachers in primary schools. 1 am ashamed of the fact that their salaries 
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are very little. It is shameful that teachers should get so little. But I am unable 
to do anything about it because nothing is possible immediately. Even if we 
raise the salaries a little, it will amount to crores of rupees. Where are we to get 
such large sums from? They cannot come from anywhere else except from 
people’s pockets as taxes. So this is our dilemma. We want to increase their 
salaries and make the people better off. But a country can spend only as much 
as its income permits. Otherwise it will go bankrupt. In fact, no country can 
afford to spend all that it earns if it wants to progress because something has 
to be saved in order to invest in new tasks. The money that is surplus can be 
invested to build schools and hospitals or to put up industries. Now, to have a 
surplus in a poor country is extremely difficult. A country will not be poor if it 
has a surplus. The difficulty that the poor countries face is to save money to 
invest in development. This is the dilemma before us. The rich countries have 
enough surpluses to invest in new tasks and so they advance very rapidly. The 
poor countries have no surplus and the more we try to provide immediate 
comfort of the people, the less will we be able to invest for future benefit and 
progress. These things have to be carefully weighed in the balance. 

But, as I told you, you must understand the complexities that are involved in 
these basic matters, especially when we are taking steps towards an economic 
revolution. There is always a time lag when the money invested does not yield 
dividends immediately; the profit would come in the future. We are putting up 
four steel plants and investing five hundred crores of rupees in them. Just imagine. 
It is a huge sum for a poor country like India. Where are we to get it from? We 
have taken loans which will have to be returned by tightening our belts and 
cutting down on other things. But at the moment there is no income from these 
plants. It is only when they go into production that the country will start enjoying 
the benefits. If we had not put up the steel plants but utilised the meagre resources 
of fifty to hundred crores of rupees at our disposal to provide some temporary 
relief to the people, it is possible that they may have been happy for a while. But 
then the country could not have hoped to progress and there could be no 
industrialisation as the basis of all industries is steel. These are the complexities 
and difficulties. Now, let us look at the other side. If you look at India in the 
larger context of the world, you find that India is marching ahead firmly in spite 
of difficulties and problems. Crops have failed in India for three consecutive 
years. There have been floods and droughts. All these calamities cast a heavy 
burden on millions of people. They have caused a grave setback to us. But we 
have somehow faced them. 

It is a fact that India is progressing. Whatever I see for myself and the reports 
that I get buoy me with hope and enthusiasm. I know that these things cannot be 
done immediately for it is a lengthy process and will go on. I will do what I can 
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in the years that are left to me. Then the younger generation will take over because 
the story of a country’s progress is never ending. We do not want India to be a 
second-rate nation. First of all, the people should be well off. We should walk 
with our heads held high and everyone must get an opportunity to progress. This 
is how we can serve the country and the world. 

As you know, we have already served the cause of peace in the world in a 
small way. We have neither military might nor any wealth. Yet there is great 
respect for India in the world because it is seen that we are following the path of 
peace. Secondly, the world has been impressed by the peaceful methods through 
which we got freedom and the way we are now working for the country’s 
advancement, using all our might. Of course, we have got some help from certain 
countries for which we are thankful to them. But the fact is that we can advance 
only through our own strength and not by relying on outside help. 

Let me draw your attention to yet another aspect of this problem. How many 
of you realise and understand that we are living in great revolutionary times? 
You can see glimpses of these new times on all sides whether you look at it from 
India’s point of view or in the larger world context. I have told you about the 
great revolutions that have been brought about by the discovery of new forces to 
increase production from land, to set up new industries and what not. These 
things have had a tremendous impact on the life of the people. The life in England 
has been entirely transformed in the last one hundred years or so by the economic 
revolution that took place there. We have to bring about an economic revolution 
in India. Another revolution which is taking place in the world is of atomic energy. 
We have to bring about both these revolutions in our country and take our society 
out of the rut into which it had fallen during the last two hundred years or so. It 
is happening today but we have to progress further. 

You can see different images in India today. The tribals who live in the 
jungles and the like seem to represent the life style of very ancient times. They 
have to be uplifted. In fact, you will find people of every age and century in India 
today, with different ways of life, which may be two thousand years old, or like 
that of the Middle Ages or four hundred, three hundred, a hundred or fifty years 
ago, as well as the modem way of life. You will also find people of the future 
here! But tremendous changes have taken place through circumstances and through 
conscious effort. You will realise that there is a new thinking and manner of 
working in the country. When you see something everyday, you may not realise 
its significance. But when you look at the changes from a historical perspective, 
you will be amazed. 

More and more of our boys and girls are going to schools and colleges which 
has a tremendous impact. Until a few years ago, very few girls used to go to 
schools or colleges. Now they are going in increasingly large numbers and taking 
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up various professions. You find them in offices in Delhi performing important 
duties. Our women have held the posts of governor and ambassador. There are 
women in the Foreign Service. All these are new things. Do you think that the 
sirls who go to colleges will remain exactly as in the times when women were 
not educated? It is obvious that they will not. Their minds will broaden. They 
may make mistakes or stumble occasionally; you may dislike some of their new 
ways— all that is a different matter. But they are changing and in my opinion, 
taking everything into consideration, they are changing in the right way. I have 
not mentioned the boys because they used to go to schools and colleges in good 
numbers even earlier. But now their numbers have increased four or live times. 
Boys whose grandfathers and great-grandfathers had no education are today going 
to schools and colleges, which is a very good thing. A new world is opening out 
before millions of boys and girls. This in itself is a revolutionary thing. Today I 
had gone to the airport where I distributed prizes. 1 ‘"Two girls were also awarded 
prizes for excellence in flying. Most of you are young but just imagine, fifty 
years ago, when I was a child, it was unheard of that girls could be awarded 
prizes for such feats like an air race or science or fifty other things. 

There was a time w hen purdah was considered to be a sign of good manners 
for women; and they did stay in purdah. If they were well-off even slightly, they 
had to be polite and elegant. If not, then in any case they were supposed to 
observe purdah. It was a symbol of their status. But I could never understand, 
even when I was a child, how anybody could stay in purdah without revolting. 
[...] I cannot understand it even now and feel very angry if 1 see women, my 
sisters, being confined in cage — I call purdah a cage — with all kinds ot restrictions 
on their activity and movement. Is this civilised or cultured behaviour? Well, this 
practice is now coming to an end: it is almost at an end. Occasionally, you still 
see long veils in some places, like Rajasthan. Anyhow, it is sheer foolishness and 
it is not easy to get rid of it quickly. I am talking to you about women because a 
change in the position of women is the greatest sign of change in a society. And 
the changes in a society are refected in its women. I agree that the country is 
large consisting mainly of rural areas and the position of women in the villages 
remains much the same. But changes are gradually taking place there and 
elsewhere also. 

I think two or three years ago, we passed some laws in Parliament concerning 
the status of women, the Hindu Code, and inheritance and marriage, etc. 111 
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There were strong objections to them on the ground that we were going against 
our ancient traditions and customs. But I am glad that these laws were passed 
and I think it has been one of the biggest achievements of our government. We 
did not get scared by public pressure. Some parties like the Jana Sangh and 
other communalist organisations are still living in the past and are not in tune 
with the present times and modern thinking. They seem to have enveloped 
themselves in darkness and have turned a blind eye to the world when it is 
shining brightly. Anyhow, they objected to these laws on the ground that they 
were in contravention of our ancient treatises. First of all, I do not agree that 
the treatises contain such things. Secondly, there are all kinds of things in our 
ancient treatises and we are free to choose. 

Let me tell you that the age-old strength of the Hindu society was its ability 
to change according to the changing times and circumstances. It was never a 
stagnant society. Later on. it gradually lost its ability to change and became 
rigidly bound by various customs. As a result, casteism became more widespread 
and certain sections of the society like the Harijans became backward. And so 
gradually the society became w eaker. It was no longer the original Indian society. 
Anyhow, whatever it is, we have to change with the changing times. I am not 
prepared to accept it if somebody comes and tells me that we must hold on to 
something merely because it was relevant one thousand or two thousand years 
ago. Even a good thing can become bad in changed circumstances and similarly 
not everything that is new is good. What is bad is bad even it it \> iew. 

1 have given you the example of w omen because I think India cannot progress 
until her women participate fully in all her attairs. Every single boy and girl 
must have the fullest opportunity. There are many complaints about the modern 
youth, about their indiscipline and wrong ways and w hat not. w hich is of course 
bad. But the greatest crime is to remain uneducated and ignorant and to turn a 
blind eye to w hat is happening around you. If your eyes are open, even mistakes 
can be rectified. But no individual or nation can progress with eyes closed. 1 do 
not know who coined the word abala for women. Whether that person belongs to 
earlier times or the present time, I do not know. Why should anyone be without 
strength, whether it is a man, woman or child? What does it mean ? How can 
anyone presume to stick the label of weakness and timidity on halt the nation ? 
Just ponder what a crime and an excess it is to talk or think like this. This 
shows the type of mindset that must have been responsible for it. The Jana 
Sangh and similar other organisations have precisely this kind of mindset. 

Therefore, I would like you to look around and understand this new world 
that is coming up. Leave aside other things, there is now talk ot making new 
moons and people are talking of going to the moon. This may materialise in ten 
to twenty years or even ten to fifteen years. I cannot say definitely because the 
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progress may even be faster . 112 There are so many new developments taking 
place that we get accustomed to them. The magicians of old cannot compete 
with the fantastic things that are happening in real life today. I agree that this is 
the age of science and technology and we have to learn to live in it. If we fail to 
do so and keep repeating old lessons by rote, we will become backward. I 
cannot accept that and, I am sure, nor will you. 

Many of our colleagues who had fought with great courage for India’s freedom 
are rather perturbed today at the rapid changes that are taking place in India and 
the world. They must try to understand the new times and adapt themselves to 
the new conditions if they wish to do something useful. Many of the old lessons 
are no longer relevant today. You must try to understand these new times, the 
new sky and the new earth with a fresh approach, a new mind and a new 
orientation. Only then will you understand them, not by getting perturbed. 

As you know I have lived shamelessly long. I am not bothered about that. 
But I am bothered about one thing. A person should live only so long as there is 
strength in him. I do not wish to live the life of an invalid or a cripple. It is absurd 
to have to be carted around here and there. Recently I climbed the mountains in 
Bhutan to test myself and was reassured that I am still pretty strong . 113 So long as 
there is strength in me, I shall work hard. 

I would like to draw your attention to another matter. We must progress in 
science and technology and undoubtedly there must be an industrial revolution 
and an atomic revolution in India in due course. All that is no doubt essential. 
But if there is nothing else behind all this progress, what is the use? Where is the 
world going today in spite of the Industrial Revolution and the great progress 
and riches? 

Twelve or thirteen years ago, the atom bomb was used for the first time. 
That was a symbol of two things. One, it was a warning to the world that a new 
power was making its appearance — the atomic energy. It ushered in the atomic 
age. Now, no source of power is bad in itself. It depends on the use it is put to. So 
it was its terrible aspect which manifested itself in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Two large cities as big as your Indore were razed to the ground by the atom 
bomb. It was a terrible aspect of the discovery of atomic energy. Moreover, it 
showed us that if we are unable to keep it under control, the world will be 
destroyed. What are the methods by which it can be kept under control? There 
are talks and debates in the United Nations, agreements are made and resolutions 
passed. But the fact of the matter is that all these big powers are full of hatred 
and bitterness and fear. The bigger the power and the greater their strength, the 

1 12. See fn 97 in this section. 

1 13. See fn 98 in this section. 
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greater their animosity towards other powerful countries. Arms are being piled 
up, huge armies are recruited and the atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb are 
being made. Nobody knows where it will end. But ultimately it cannot be brought 
under control through competitiveness or more hatred and bitterness, or by 
increasing the stockpile of arms. 

It is the human beings themselves who must change. Their minds and hearts 
must change. So long as their hearts are filled with hatred and efforts are made to 
destroy one another, there can be no solution to the problems. So long as it is 
sought to solve the problems by more and more powerful weapons, they w ill not 
be solved. It is only by listening to the words of wisdom of Gautama Buddha and 
Gandhi and others that we can succeed. They have said that weapons are a very 
small thing. The thing which is important is man's mind and heart. Gandhiji said 
that if you harbour a sword in your heart, it is better that you should take it out 
and cut off somebody’s head rather than keep it there. It is no doubt bad to cut off 
somebody’s head, but it is worse to harbour a sword in your heart. Today, the 
world harbours innumerable swords and daggers in its heart. This is the problem. 
How can the problem be solved by passing resolutions? Man will have to change 
himself. The principles of yore have not remained principles any more. They 
have become a matter of practical politics because we are living in an era when 
the world can be completely destroyed if there is a world war and the atom bomb 
is used. So it becomes a matter of practical politics, doesn't it? After all, where is 
the question of victory or defeat? 

As Gautama Buddha said, those wars are best in which there is no victor or 
vanquished. It is our good fortune that in our times a great man like Mahatma 
Gandhi was bom in India and some of his greatness has rubbed off on us. A light 
shone in the dark recesses of our mind; we grew a little in strength; and we learnt 
to be fearless. But people’s memories are shortlived. To most of the younger 
generation, Gandhiji has already become a legend. You shout “Mahatma Gandhi 
ki jai”. But soon his life will become yet another chapter in the thousands of 
years of India’s history. The question is: In this complex, terrible, dangerous 
world of ours, while we must work towards progress and prosperity, how far are 
we able to abide by those principles which have been proclaimed to the world 
time and again in the unique voice of India and which have been reiterated by 
Gandhiji in our times? This must be considered. For one thing is quite evident 
that the atom bomb cannot save the world but will certainly destroy it. It is also 
evident that if we do not move away from the atom bomb, the danger of 
ruination will increase manifold. If you want victory, it will have to be achieved 
by quite different means, by the path shown by Gandhiji. the path of love and 
friendship towards everyone and enmity towards none and control over one s 
mind and heart. This is how problems can be solved today, peacefully and in 
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friendship. I know that this is more easily said than done. It is extremely difficult. 
But there is no other alternative before the world. There is no doubt about it 
that some day or the other the world will take this path if it is not destroyed 
before then by the hydrogen bomb. 

I thank you once again for listening to me patiently and for the warm welcome 
that I have received in the streets of Indore today. 

Jai Hind. Please say Jai Hind with me. Jai Hind, Jai Hind. Jai Hind. 

[Translation ends] 


6. Roorkee University Convocation Address 114 

Mantras Or Stars Offer No Remedy For Country's Ills 

ROORKEE, Nov. 25 — Prime Minister Nehru today called on youth to take up 
the challenge of the double revolution — industrial and atomic — facing the 
country, with courage and even to exhaust themselves through hard, concerted 
work, to serve the new era of responsibility and opportunity dawning before 
them. 

Pandit Nehru was addressing a special convocation at the University of 
Roorkee after having received its first honorary doctorate of engineering. 115 

He said; There is no remedy for the world’s ills or the country’s ills of 
taking recourse to magic or reciting a Mantra or looking at the stars or going to 
the astrologer. That is a way of defeat. That is a way of people or a nation 
which does not rely upon itself and does not have courage to fight all odds, 
including the devil and hell, and try to conquer them”. 

The Prime Minister said these ills and problems could not be solved by 
adopting a hangdog expression but only by developing physical and mental 
courage and fighting them with one’s head held high. 

114. Report, 25 November 1958. National Herald , 26 November, 1958. 

115. On 27 Nov. 1958, The Hindu reported Nehru saying, “Everyone knows of course that I 
am not an engineer and that I do not know much about engineering, except that it is very 
important. Other Universities have honoured me in various ways, in Letters, in Science, 
in Law and even in Medicine which I do not know at all and now this novel degree of 
engineering. I take it that that, of course, is no recognition of any engineering talent 
which I do not have, but rather to show your affection and friendliness to me. I welcome 
that, because, after all, among the many problems we have in the world, one fact emerges 
that it is science and application of science that are affecting the world and human life 
more and more.” 
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Pandit Nehru said: "I am not at all despondent about the country or for that 
matter about the world. It is true no man can be sure in these days of heavy 
armaments and hydrogen bombs, of what may or may not happen to the world. 
Well, if hydrogen bombs are let loose on the world, I shall not be there to 
lament. Most of us will probably be put an end to by the hydrogen bomb or 
atomic radiation. I shall not be in a position to worry then. So why worry 
now?” 

“While we should not worry, we cannot be escapists. We have to understand 
problems without optimism or pessimism, but in a straightforward way so that 
we can. through our courage and such force as we may have, go forward in 
the right direction”, he said. 

The Prime Minister said there were forces of w ar and peace, forces of evil 
and good, in the world today. They might be evenly balanced. 

“Why”, he asked, “should I not try to throw my tiny weight on the right 
side of the scale? Why should I simply look and wonder, 'what will happen ?’ 
That is not a kind of thing for a nation or individual of courage to do". 

Addressing himself to the students. Pandit Nehru said: “You have this 
tremendous age and era of responsibility and opportunity lying before you and 
whenever there is an era of opportunity, it has its own risks and dangers. You 
cannot have it both ways, opportunity and safety and security. The two do not 
go together. Either be courageous enough to go ahead and face risk and win 
tremendous prizes that life gives or remain where you are, perhaps with some 
security, although there is not much security in the world either”. 


7. Planning for a Socialist Society 116 

3^ WTT, 

TTPMf ^fl RTCF FH t 3lfT R 3 fHWH 

-q ^f 'gftfa? TpftjfT ^t, rfti ■cf, sTtr-afp rff! ^it? ^ i stht 

■qf# f % ^ wi ■gp virt -f, -gfH 

cp.|'ffib tf - 37*5 r^^fRl "9 ^>R Til R®f -JPlF TIT, FT 

tfq ttfFT RTfl ‘gfl RR: Tit RRTt f I Tf FFt % RFM FT "gfF TFTFT 

-q fl RFI t, RT RFT d'll-ll RTF, cRTgi FffFR Fp5 R •hHH FF 3TR 


1 16. Speech at the unveiling of Devi Prasad Roy Chowdhurvs bronze statue of Mahatma 
Gandhi at the Park Street-Chowringhee Road intersection in Calcutta. 30 November 
1958. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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3TTCTT «TJ "3ft -i-Flt FFF FTTF FTFT, d'H+'l cTT FF F><t FFt, Ft ■H^ll Rfi 
FF ^FT Fit t, <tfF>F FFFT FT dddil FTF FFTT Ft t, fFTTt FFF FTT FTF “ HSlcHl 
ipft FFF” FTT tt t, 3?fc T#tFT FFT Ft tl Ft ?FTt Fj? ^ Ft?TTFt Sttt tl 

3f|T FI eft 3TTFF FFT F^T, FTFTFt Ft FTF FTF* Fj^ FlfFF 3Tltt t, aftT FT3 
Ft?Tnt TFet t "g^l FF^TT FF TTFTFT FTFT # f^eT ^f, T=FT 3, fFT Ft FFFTT TT^TT 
«II FTFFt ^ gd FF fFT FTF 1 1 FTFT FFT FF FF TJTt FT FeT Tt t, FTFT FFT 
^Ft FT FT Tf t"? FTT HcW«l FFf t % ittf-sttf FTFt tf, FFffFT FFF 
®RFTFT t aftT FF-FF FRF FT Ft-FF FFF FFF t, FF-FF FFTF tt Fit tl FFF 
efr FTlf FTFT FFt' FF fM" FF FTT^ FF’ FFTF ^F 3^T F% Ft FFTFT Ft, 3TCF 
Ft FF?t, tt FFt Ft FFF FFt' FFTFTI gfFFT FFdtt t, FFTTI t^T ftF FFeT TFT 
t, sftT Ft FF FFF F3 Tt t, FFFt FTfFF, FFFflf FF FFTF tl FTFt 
FHFT TFlF t, FFFt Wt fFFTTrTFT tl Ft "tTT FFFTF FFf fFT FF FFFFFT FFTFT FF 
Wt-^TZt FTFt Ftl dH+H Ft tjd fell'd FTFMf ^ *t, Ft F^ft t^T ^ TTTFF 
TT3 t, Ft FFtt fFF TITF FT FFTFTT F^ft FF F TFTTF FTTF «t, FF TTTF Ft 
FF FTF Fit t % *JFT Ft— F 3TFFT FT FF tf fFFTT 3TTFT t, FtT FT3 "^ft Ft?TTF 
FRFT tl 

FR FT#Ft FftfFF t, sftT FF ettf Ft FT*5 ttFF fFFTT FT FF^ FT^ «1<sH 
FF, FFFt TFF Fp5 FFF FTTt FF, FF Ft "g^F t FFFFt Ftet «ft FTFt-FTFt fFT 
t FFt FFF FT? FT FFt FT^ fFT FFFt FTF FIF FTt FF^T t F?f 3FFtl sftT Ft 
^FT FRt FTt ^ 3TTFFt t, Ft FF?TT FTFF t % tt gRlft FF?T t 3TTFT t, FFFF 
FTFI F% FFt Ft FTF FTFFT Ft BtFT FFf t, FTF FF FFT 3FFFt Ftf F Ft, 
FTF FTTFF ^F ftTFFT Ft 3FFT FTTt, FF FTtl FF Ft Ft fF?TPt tl 

^ ct FFf FTTt t, FTt^ FF FFf FTTt t, ttfFTF 3RFt FTF Ft tt fFTT 

tt FFTt tt TFt t atr arrlfFT f FFt ^ FFTT FTTt FT FTF FFtFT FF FtFT FT 
fFT FFFt FTFt Ft FF FTFt F aft FF FFT, FfFFT FTFet «ft, t?T FTFFT FTI Ft FF 
FTF ^tFT tl 

Ft tf F|F ^ttt FTFt" FTT FFf FTFFTI FTT TTFF ^ TTFTFT Ft 3TN FTFt tl ^TTT 

FF afftFt TFF FTT fFTtF FTT Tt ^1 TTIFTR Ft FFT "t fFFTTFTFT FTFt «tl aftT 
FFT FTFTF FTT FFTFT FT, F#FFF FTFTf FF 'FFTFT FT, FtfFTF FFT 'FF FFF Ft "Ft 
fri#5t FTFF FTF Ff, FF afM FTFTTT F FTFF Ft F^tFt FFf Ff FftFT 3TFF 
tF Ft FFlt Ft, STFFt FFFT Ft FlfFF FFTt Ft, "FFFT Ft TFTfFF FTTt Ft, FFffFT 
3FR FFTTT t?T FF^F Ft, FFTft FTFFT F -qFTFT Ft, TTFFF Ft, Ft F^tFt FTfFF Ft FTFt 
t fFT aftFt TT1FT3F tt FFf TF TTFTFTI aftr 3TFT, F FTFt «T, fFTTt FTF "t FF 
Ft g^FT Tt, FFF" 3TTFTT tf FETFT TFT, aftT 3fM TTF 3TFFt ^4«FFI 't FF FFT FFT 
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F, FT ftR FF FFT FRF? 3RR FJ^TT TF, Filf 3# 3FFR 6HlO *$ldl FT #J 
?P3?II 

FT 3RTTF «lld FT «fT FF FT 3TFFT t)lfdd «HH F# FFTF Fit, -^I'lcil Fit, F?T 
FFl FF ^FRY FTF % f# 3RRt TRF FFT Ft F# FF 7FTTF fRcT I FT# FTFI d I 7FTTF 
Fit 3RTTT #TRt TTF?TF *t 3RR FFT Fit Fit# FFTFTI 3# F?T Fit FF FRF «t, FF 
FI FF? FIFT F TNdlfdFi Fltf FRT FT FTFTF FFT FI FTF F 37TFFtl FFF>t 3## 
F FF?TT #T Fit FRt# FFFT ## #1 3# fFFTFFR FI FFR FTF FI TFF FT#, 3TR 
fFYIFFR FT TTFT FT FFR FF ft", FTF FIFT # FI FTF FTF # Ftl iFIF FTF # <RF 
FR# 3TR RFFTT F'lfdd FR, FFF F^IFT FI 3# FFF 3TTF FFF Fit FTfFF Ftl FF 
FT FW FT FR FF F 3# Ft FTFTf F f# 3RR F FTF , FI 3RF# FTFRF FI 
FFFT Ft? sftT FFFF FFF FT V^F FF^TT FTf#TFT#t #T FTFTI FI RFFF FFTt FF 
7## Ft FFT FF FFTF FFl #F f# 37FFT TIFFtfF FI #TF, politician FTF t % 
FFTT # FIFT FIT# t, FFTT F FFFFT FT FFI, TFF FT FFT, FF# #Tt FFt' «t FT, 
3TtT FF FT FTF?# F F7T # FTTF TRTT F FF, F?T FT TFT t, Ft "STIFF TIFIF FI 
TTFIF F RTTFI FFFit FtTTTT F>t FFTF FI 3FTT 3TFFT J lclfll , 3P7FT 37FFF FTFF F 
f# F^TF f3F 3# FFT FFF m FfTFT FF TIFIF FI 

FTF t STIFF# FFT FTF WTT, FFffFI 3TTFF F F|F FTF # FTT TIFF FTFF 
FFI # F # FT FfTT ## F# #1 gF> F F5#F FTTT Fit FTF t, ##TT FTF 
#t, FF FFT# FR 3TWFFT STTFfTRT FJF fSTT FT TTF ’21 3# ’22 FI FF 3TfFTTFF 
FT, FFTF FT, #T F FFT f^FFTt Fit FTF F ?lf#T %FT F^ Ftl 3TR TTTT F?I 
F STTFIFFT-STKITTF FT 3# F|F FIT TFF FFF F FFI^ FF F, "FTT FF f# FF 
FI FI FF FFF fY F#T F, FFT F#T F, FRTFgT # tFTT F RFI FTF # Ftft FRI, 
7 ^ FTF #1 3 TR FoT gfcd*H F 3TTFTFR f#FT FIl FI FTF FITTT F FFT FIFR 
gf#F FTF FT FFTTT f#FTI FI# F gf#F FIFT F, T5IFI FIFT FIl FI F^ FIF-3F3 
3TIFfFFl F FFTTT f#FT 3TtT FT f#FT FF#t, FTF F 3TIF FIFT # 3TR FR, FTF, 
T5: gfFF FTF Ft FFF FTT FF, FT FFl" Fi? 'grt FTF ^ Ftl TT%F 3Ff#T FF 
#IF7 F FI# FFI ^ FTF #, FI FF FFT FR? FR #T # FRI# FTF# TTt TiaFIFF 
F FF #F # F# # FTFI FIFt FilF FT FTFI t, FIFt gTFT 3TTFT t, FR 
?F FWF FTTF FTF # FT# tl 3# FFTT f#FTF FIF-FIF, F^F FF-t## F#, 
F# FFF 37 TFII FI FfF f#T F FTFTFR # TFT FIl TTf#F f#T FF FI #TT F F, 
# Ft #TT F FT, TRFF3I #TTI FFF TJF F, FF ^ ^:TF 13TTI #T, F?F FTF # 
T[|| fip 7 «fl^ f#T FTF FF FTT F FFF #’, FTFFFT F RFI FFTF tFFT Flft 4lTI FIT 
fTRFF f# # #1FT 'f t# #T F FFT ^ft FFI T# ?, fFTTT Fit FTFI •grl T# 


1 17. See fn 56 in this section. 
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t, gdrl^dlRi kf FTRI 3k B-HfcTTT f FRRF RRTFTFT RTFFT fl 3TR RR 3RTF 

frrt k rffrtf 3ii<rcn rf ttrt fkTH str fr rft r rf-r| rTrF t, strIr 

clHWl F fk RTF kT RHJd t, RTF FR FRT t, 3TTF TFT ^ 4l<l R, kh si RTR 
RTF FR RIF R ^RiNdl RTT TF t sfilRf TUR RF, <5TH=tF fFRT fRRT tl 3k RpJ 
RRTT fkRTFf R 3FTFR FT FRT t FTRR’JT k fRFT R 3TR Rlt k?T k FTR k RTR 
fkfl RRT 3FRTR t? RRT t? R|F ^F WTT FR RR Rl kr, FR RT?5 RTT FFT 
RRTF Rl 

dfk*l fkT FR R<F R Pi=hd 3TR FTRTRT R fRTFFT 13FI RFR RFR ?[fl 3TR 
F^TF RR^TTRT % RFRF FTTRF RFf tl RRTfk k RF^ FRTRTf RTF FFf RTFFl 
'I'hdi RFTT RF RTF 3TT RTR FT RTRT R RcFT RT RTFT FI RT RRI kf Rtfkt RF RFTFT 
RIFF Rl sk R RTF FFT FT RRTFT fk FR RTF fk RTTfcTRR R STfFRT RT FRlf RTF 
t 3k RTRT R FT RTFT RF FFf R, RRTfk RT F ?RT f , F RRT tl RT FT RRT RR 
FfRRTT RRTT TFFFT t, RTF fk FT, FR FfRRTT F1RTT FTFF t, RT R^T FR ^RT RTF 
RT RFTFT t, RTlfk kl FTFT RF fRF!TF R F FT FRR RRTFTFT fRFTFf t F 
fRFTFT tl 3k FRffF RTFT fk RR R?T R FRF ^R RTF Rft yfddl R>f fk FR R 
3TfFRTcRRT 3k RTTfFT k RTF RT RHF, FRF RFBF RFTRT, FRR ?RTTT RTfRF t^l 
FT 3RR RRt fFRT FPTT, FR RF fRFF RTRFTI 3k FfRRR FT FRIT RTR t FFfl Ft 
FRT RT RT fFRTFT RTTRTT FTR R, t Rtl 4 t, FFRT RRFTTF R ^5 RTFT RfF FRTR 
RRFT R 3TTRT 3k FF RT fRFRTR RTI 

|R FTF R 3RR kif fRT TRRR 3RF k, FTtk FTR RTR RFFT k ^frl^lR kf 
3RR RfeRI FT IkFF RTT RT#k F ^Flk kk kf FRTtt RRT fRRTI RRT RFF 
m RftRT RF RRT fRRTI Rk? RTRF Rtt RTF t 3TTRk, Rkfk R RTTF Rl Rkk R 
FRTT R?T RF RRT RRRT fkRT TF Rl R TRTFTt ^RT STTFfRRI RF RRRTt RF RF FFf 
RTTF Rl TpTFft f^RTF RF FFf ^TF R, 3#k TTR FT RTRI Ft RRTFT t 3TTTk TTR 
FT RTFT, FT k RRTFT t FFf FTFTI klkF FFRTf 3TTTR FT RRR Rf 3Ffk RFFT RF, 
3RTF kl RF, FRRF RTTF RF sk F3TF RFI R RTFF R fk RR RF RR^F ^3TT FR 
3RTRT TPR FFT FFf RRTFT, F RF^ kr TTR 3R TIRTFT t RTFT R RFTI k fkR RTF 
R FTRfRf tFfRR^R, 3kkRR^Rk 3rfRRT R RTTF k RTTtFt 3FRfRk RF 
train fkRI, discipline fkRT, fFRR RFRF ffRRTR, kited fkqT, 3k FTF-RTF kf 
fRRT Rfl fk^TT RRT TRTFT R fkFTR R FFf, RfFRT 3TRF RTFT-RFR Rl dRiTdT kT 
k RTTTk 3TTRRf, RFRTf fk^TT FT IFFT T^FT R^T R FFf Flcff, fRFFT FT RTRTRTF 
R Ftk tl Rf RTF Ffk t, FRRF 3T^RR kt FtFT tl kr FRR TklF tl ?R RTF 
k R5RfR-FfR R^ R FkfF RF ffRFTRT sk kT Rff cTTRTF RFT? sk ^fFRT 
k FfRFTR R RFcff RR R RTR RTRF R 3n| fk fk|TFTF FR F, RFT RFE^ kr F, 
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FTTfRTRF FXTFT R FMFX RKR fFFTI 

str rfi attrr fft ff[, rtsM ff ftf ftxf Fpj FrfFF ati# f atr ftf: 
‘eumm'i ftft ti frfit ff xtfrf afft f fro xr, xr r, fti tofx rfft «n ^xtff 
fr xjf ff % ftf t, fFF crfr^rf r fhfr tfrf fxTFn FFffFT f£ rr^R rto 

RI W|cT fF f, FfF FF, RTR FR R. ATR F9TI xf| RfFR ^TR FF fa^l'dl FF 
Wife ^ RFTF Xf F?f RRTFT FT, ATR F'E STIR FFcIT, FRTff ATTFfxiFI XT FI FFR 
FFT FRT XF FI XsR, F RcfT FFT FTF RIFIf) F FR FF ffHsJli R|r fri 3TR R 1 
F^d FTF FF, £9kl-FFT , FT FFRFT XFFT F dFlTd. XTRF F<ddl F, FRT FF jjr 
t. Rlf%F R| xfrsi W 3FFF fXFSTF FF FT, FI R RRSTdl ^ FFT d^cddll ATR 
IXfifRR xp fFFR ART t ATFRX, FFT FF FR 3R XIFF FF ^R FF ATR FFT FF 
MI FTF F? ATR Fpj ^:XF FRTT t FF XTIFFR fF FR F|F fi Rfl fl 
FTRT-FRT XFM R TTFI FR FF AddF FFRTf FT fFF FTFT F, FF FR ^5 «fpfT Rl 
^5T ^?F |f, ^IHl oT^T "3p5 W3\ ^TT o’! ^olcMl 7 TT^t ^T W1 ^ 4 >Krj ff| 
RFTcRT xpft FT FF ^FlRi) FT 3R0T il FffFF XRRTf xifsft ARR FI? FTF F, ART 
3FR FTJf FTFF stfr a|r RfFF *TT. R Xf RR «ft| «TRt ^T ^ f?R R 

TRF TO ^ Tt^t ' : T I fn Ff tr qi TO ^T ATOR, ^ xjf^ R tr vnR W. 

^T. x|Hd ^>T M<Vlldl ATR d c t><dl'+ ^T, TO ^ TO sldglH ^Tl 3TR ARR FR 3X1 
3j|c||\3j ^clci ^ , cfl 6 H ^TRrf ^t SiNM ^id ‘? : , 4^Hd I ^6 H^l % 
% FX ^T Xf 3X XRR FTF F, 3X "TOR FR F, ATR FT if jR rR APR7I 

fXRRR RRR ^RR f, XTR3I t, fT^Tf cfRR tl 1%R ^XR ^ XRXf RR RR Rl 

di<dl FIFT FI tr' R?T XTFt F Ff iRR AIR RTF AddTl xjfTf «Hld, XR X®, R 
WTR FT, XRRF7 R| RltFR ARX 3XRR- R X|R f % 3)RR XJ^ cRRR 3^1 ^ 
TXT, ?R AX^JT dol ^ATTI rR FT J leld FT *Nl I ARR Add-J ^jfd FTFT XF3T F f FI FRR 
XR xf, ATR FFF Xf XFFI t, % FR FIF fTOTFT XF % FRRI FFT FR5R F, FFI FR 
t? FF I FRR FTFR f ATRFRT FR ARHFf ^fFFT Xf? 

R ATR FRFTF ATTFT fFFRFR FXlf^ ^ ATFFTF dMFR FIR FF FRRft 
f, FIFRFf f, FRIfIR R ATTFTi" 8 ATR ATR XJFF-XIFX 3XT^ FIX R ^5 FRFFTFT 
FTI TTFT xri^tR F AFFTF RFFTFI FTFI FI XTFPJXF fFFRFR RFI FIX R F-FfTF 
FIFI R FI ATR FFTF F fFT FI RFT ^F FF ^ F^lfdF F, scientist FI RfFR 
FXTf ^ XTTF RTXF FF FI fl’x+Pd F, ATR RRF ^ FFF FF AFFTF t, FT Rf ^FFT 
FFF R 3Tlf FT ATTX 3F FTF FTcff FF FT ^ FIFF FI 3X#R; FT AFFFRT ^ RRF 
FT fXTF, "yT ^ fXR; fFYRFR RFT F^R °FfFF fF. iFR FR FTF FR, RRFI ATTFFTXT 


1 18. For Nehru's speech inaugurating the birth centenary celebrations at the Bose Institute. 
Calcutta, on 30 Nov. 1958. see item 240. 
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FiT 'gF FFT t? FiMF>d FIT gF fFFTF FIT t, science FIT t 'gFI ?TT 'gF F gttF 

Fit 3ftr ^hRohi Fit FifFF Ftt t? fFFTF f ti sftr FF ttf fftt ffi tt fttf Fp? 

3TFT FTITF tl FtF t— FT? t microphone tt, Fit fa^idl tt, die TcT tf, FTt 1?FTf 
F?m It, FFIT FtF faFH T^ ftmdaT tl 

y,m-tt Ttt T[g, SIFT TTT FF fq*iH FIT 3TTTT gfFFT tf =hH FT, Ft jPim 
gTTft Ftl g^TFT aft, FFFt Ftf «ft FFTTt FTTTt' "FI 3TFT 3TFT FTFIFI 

Ft TTFF tf FTfF, Ft F^ilm tf FFF Ft FT?F, 3TK 3TTF FTT TTFF FRF FIT g?F 
FTFF Ft FTtf sflT FTTFI FT FFR FTTT FTF tf Fitt FfTT 3TFT Ftf FTF 3TTFI 3T?FF7 
F> TTFF tt dm 3TFT 3TFTFT FFI Fit TTFF <F crflf^tM., F!TF 3TFT Ftt ttFTI Ft, 3TFT 
Ft ttt, FtfFTF 3TFT 3TFT Ftf "t, FFRF F, tFcrft FTt FTT TIFF Ft Ftt 3TFT FTF 
3TFTTFI ^ TTFF? Fit t Fit, % FTTFF TF t FTF, t^FT FTFl FTTF tF FI Ftf 
FtFl 3TFTFI FI FFF 3TTF FTF, FF tt 3TTF Fit FT FTFl FFFT tt TTFF 3TTFFF 
FTFFTI mi^ Ft FTF Ftt ttttl FTTFF TF FFTFI 3EF5T elm, tf Ftt FPTFTI Ft Fltt FFR 
t?T ^ FtFF tf F|F 3TFT Ftf f3TT FFRT FTF FFI, Fit; FFT tfl fFJT gFI FtF 3TTFt, 
fFFFit fFFTF FI?F tl FFF FFifF Fit FS-Ff YlfFFFt' FF FFiiFTI Ft fFFTF FF^ 
FT^FT Ft t Ftf I tt^fF Fit FTfFF FF FFTSFT tl FFt WgT iM FFT FtFl FF 
3tN FF FTFF t FTF FF FFiFT, steam FF sftr steam power, FF^ FTfFF, Ft 
FFTFFiT FFF TFT FFTf sffT FFT-FFT FFTIFT FiRIsTTF FI FFF FK F fFFeft Fit 
FFJFTI Ft Ft FFT F^fF Ft FTfFF «ttl FFF FFR FiTF %F, FTTFFTF Ft, F^l FFi 
Ff FTfFF F7t FFFPTTI fFF-fFF FFt t tFFTF Fit FFIFT, fFF-fFF FFT F f^T FlfFFFt 
Fit FFvST, FF tFf Fit FTFIF FFt 3^T Ft FFt tt FF, F^FFTctt FT F^l ^TW 
F#" t fFFTTI FF cfRT 1F15F FF, ^tcT Ft FF, FFfFTF fFi FFF FFf FFIFTI 

str FF FTF FTFF F FFT fFFTF FF FFtFTF atom bomb FFTFT FFT, hydrogen 
bomb FFTFT sfa FFT-FFT, sftT FfFFR sftT FFT-FFT FIF FFTFTI TTFi FFT ^F FJF 
Ft TFT t fFTTF’ F^fF Fit FlfFFFT, FTFFi FtfFFFT, FJ^F ^ FTF tf tl 3^T 3TN«FFT 
FF TTFTT FFT FFF F t fFi ^TT FFTFTfFF, FFPtFTfFF ^ gfFFT F^ Ft FTFTTt 
FT gfFFT "g^T FFTf FTFtft, F WJ, FFF tl FFITf FFJT FTF F FTfFF t, fFTTFF 
^Fi TTtft gfFFT ^ gRF Fit FF ^FT TTFi I 3ttT FTtt FTfFF Fit bomb FiTFi Fcilli,, 
Ft gfFFT F^ FT FTFtftl F ftf^FTF tl FTTT WF STTFFiFT gfFFT tf Ftt Ft TTFiFTI 
FFFt Ft FTFT^FT t, FtfFiF FTF FFFF ^FFi FFTF Ft Fig, 3tr gfFFT eft FF FTFt 
Ftl 3TF Fftf FFf FFFTI Ft F?T FFi fFFTF FfFTI Ft 3TFT FTF fFi fFFTF 3, science 
F, FTFiF FFt, FFT Fit tftTFF FFt, FF FFT, 3TR FFFit FlfFF FFtl ^FFt FF FFt 
t fFi 3TF tt TTFiFT t % 3TFT FFTF FiFF FH Ft TTFT FiT FT?T Ft FTF;i Ft 3TF Tltt 

FiFF Ftt tt? 
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RFT RRT RTR 3TRft t fe 3RTR felTR RF RTR 3TETR R3 aflT Pt^TRI R, 
cTT felET RF RRIRI rff? FRRF RFTFTT RTET W? ?OPdlI, &IIRyRdhRl FT RTRt 
t fe RFf ^R fTFFIcf Rt FRIT RF R Ft', RFf 3TITI FR RR R RF Rife RRpW 
R^F fel RF RTFTI Rl RRT RF ^MlPHR Rlfet Rl ElfRTF 3R felTF RT RTR fe 
Rt f-HoStn R 3TR RTTF Rlt WRET RT fen, FRF FR felTF RT RTR 3TtT R, FERE? 
feF R, # FFRT RF Rfe 3TtT fefe RF RIFFT RIFF Rl FT RT R^T TJR RFETT RIFF 
Rl TJRT "JET shHI RTFF R RTTF Rit fen R 3TtT RRF Rlt RF RRffe FR7 ''JTPTt 
RTRTR t 3 |r 3TTRRTET ^ felET Rl RRllRT 3RR RTR TpTETt feT RTF RF RR, 
RTRRTET RF felET, FT RTF FTRRlt RTTF, dfRTF RR FTFRF F FI RFf ETFTfRT RTTTRt 
t sffT FtRTt ETFTF R^ RTRfR F ETRTT tl felTF FT FR RRI FT tl fefET RT fRFI 
FR RF FFt RRTFI felTF RT R% FR 3TFF RF-RF F?FT RF ^T FFt RTT RRTFI 
felET R FR cRTTR EETTFT Ft t, RTF!' R, RFRpETI R 3TTT FRTT RFRI R fRRR FR TR 
RFFT ^ ^;TsT ^T Ff, ffeR FR FR-FR RRR FHTR, fRRR RTTRFTTf RTR Ftl RTT 
feTTR FT FR RTffe Ftl dPfcd fet RT RTR 3TFT FR RRR fe RTf TJTIFT RTRJR RF 
< <JET RTR, RR Rf fenR R-EETTR Ft RTFT tl 

FRTR dlPd RRT t? RT REF 1 1 FT RT RETT RTF RFRfRT "RRI REfT R «tt I RR RRR 
^ RRTEI, jP-IRI ^RTt «ftl RlfRiR RF RRR RRT R| RR R RRER ^RRIR ^ 
3FRRRT Rt FRIT F?I RF tl 3^R RRt fRdPRR R RIRRt 3TIR F RT RR Rl REFTR, 
RTRERt R, felET RT 3TfRRT RR Rft' -fen ^ %n \\ #R5R RTFIR RR pR^l'dl RT 
RtT fen fRRRT R% fellR 3RRRF, FR, R^ RR F T7RFTT FI RI RETT RTR! RF FR 
RRTFRT 1?l 3rflT 3TRT FR RFT R RRR, Rl ^TT FI RfIRR, RRTRR FTRI 

3TRR RRR RT RRf RTR> 3FR RTRI 3TR RFlf RF RRT FRR t? RF? R 
dl=hl-Pi , -M u ll RFt RRRT fRRF F?T Ritl RlfRTR RTRT RIR F fe 3lfet FERR RFt t 
RRR Rtt 3rtr [sic] R^fl fet I RRI? RF^ RIFT =F RRIR R ^R RFT ^3TII 3ERT 
RF ^EIRT R, 3RRT R>t RTRRRI R R RIR T|f FI Rf fRTTT RF, RF^ RFT RRT 
RI #31 R?T, RIFT ^ FRRT RFt" RR RR FIRT t, 3ERT RTT ^ETRT R FTRI tl 3TR 
FRRI RFET FR fe^TRTRI RTRt-RTRt 'g?IR RTR RTRT ^ RRR t 3TIRRRT ^fRRI R 
cfl RR tRR t 3TIT fRRRI RFT F?T F RRRT FT 3TpR^ RTTRF FT tl STRtR RTR 
RF tl RF ^iPRR^ I HI fe t ^ RT, 3TRftRF R RRT-FTR FI FTR t RTR RTR 
Rl ‘ST Rnfl atr FT t TFR tl RT RI RIFT tJ 5T ^ RRTt-RRft "^R t, “^F FT RFt’ 
t ? ^FIT FTRT RI RRT FRcTT Rfe RT RtR FRTTT RTfel" RI R TTIRRT RRT fe’ 
"FRTR t RRffRT RI RRR' RR R RTRTT R FRT RR RRT F fe ?% RRT-^TT R FREE 
fgfTRT RTR, TTRT-^RT ^ RfFT RTT sflT FR Ri^ RTRt-RTRI FRR RF-lRTTI #R RT 
RTI^ RfR ^TR RT fenf^pRI RF TTER R, Rp5 ' : pR RT Rpdei-H R, TtR rji rr f fRT 
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- d-sil FF sfcigi'H i p.i l T FF t - fR> FT FFl dSl$ d<ad TFTT ill eft TpRT off 

ft -g^ rrrR frtt t, fftRe rf ftf R t, rf ff| frf ?tiiFRf fs! t, ft f^r 

FT FT FFT t — F RR FF, F FfF FF, F Hlf=bWM FF, F aflT fFRTf FR 

FFI (FTfRFT) FFf? Fc*r Rf F fF7 RR R, RTF R FRTfT fFFFT tl 3TtT FFf FRF 
FFT fFT FR, RTIRT^TF RETT FT FSFiM R FFT RT "FTR fFT ^F fFRTf R TFFI FR 
ffft Rtf tffi mr+wn R, -gR 7FF t 1 ft fr ref f|f Rtfft FFf t fetRi R 

FTFFT f, FT, affT FRff F F>Ef FPlf, FFffFT EFlfRFf R FTFT FTfegi 

FffFET FR FFF Fit 37FT TEFI R FT FF F>FFT tf fF> FF^ FR ^Tlf Fff FlfFF 
R FFf fFTFT t, 3TFFf 5"4ddl R fFTFT tl affr FRF FF F^FTR RFTFF (FRIIdl t, 
FRTTf FRT FTT, fR FF-FF FR fRt t, FT FTFT ^ g?EF Ft FTfFF R FFf Rif 
TffFET FRF 3RFT g>F «ff 3TR FF FTEgsjafTTRrFTFETFTTT FFlt FRTI 
FFRrt FTFTFf FTT RFFT FTF 37TFT t fR FTFT F R#, FTFT Ft RfFF R FFT 
FFFF FT, RFF 3TdT Rf, FR R 3TFT Ft RfFF fR FFT3TT, 3TFF 3TdT Ft FjRFT 
FFT3Tf aftT 3TFF fRcT R FT fdF> Ml I eft FTF % FFF FRIT RTEF ?R RFF Ft 
3TFF FFT Ft EF^F 3 tRt R FRF FTT 1 1 FT FRRT TFFT t fR FR afdT R ERfF 
FFf 13TT, FT fRT FT FRFR FF 7|dFf FTeff tl FT F 3RFT R EF^Ff FT FFT RTF? 
FRF? FTFT t, Fpj fRr FT FF RsJFT Ff t aftT fRr RF FT 3T^R RFl 3T^ FFl^ 
RFTR Ff, 3T^ RJfFT ^ RFTR Ffl RTfFRT FTFTF '^TR fR FT FFf t FFFf FFfl 
RTfer Rf 3TTFFTF FF-FF great powers t FFFF FF FFT rjFFFFTT FR 
RFFf FFF R? FFFR FFf fRf, FF^ FF atom bomb, FFTT FRT FFf tl RTfeT 
F FFTtf FTfFF RFFf FFFT R t, RFFT ^ TTFFF R affr FFFT fR T|RFTetf R aftT 

rR FF FFT WT RT FTFT t, ^R FR? sftT ?tR WT # fFTtr FFFFfF FTFFT 
aflT FF RF FTF FJT> fR Ffl TFIctf F^T fR J FTF ^ fRtr ^ FFRFTF FFTF FIR 
FT Fp5 3TR FTFFTg FF, FT FFf I Rf%F RTFF F % FRF ^ FTRfR FRTF RTF 
^R FF^F FT, ^R FFqR FfFF F T^lFIdf 3TTF, FFTetfFT FtR 3TR FT-FT FfF 
FFftr fR FFFF FTfFF;, FT FFfR fFRl FRFTT FF cTTFR RTFF TFfl fFR FRF fFFFF 
fFTFT # F FTFfr FF Ff RTF, FF FRlt RFTF FF RFFF FF IFF Id I FT, socialist 
pattern of society FTI FFF fFFFF fFRTT, FTTOR F fFFFF fFRTT 3frT RtFRTRT R, 
Parliament R fFFFF fFRTT, 1 19 FFffFT RFTFFTFf pattern Ff R’ FTFfr FF FTFf, fFT 


1 19. Lok Sabha resolution. 21 Dec. 1954; for Nehru's speech on the occasion, see SWJN/SS/ 
27/pp. 350-364. Nehru moved the resolution on "Socialistic Pattern of Society” at the 
60th session of the Indian National Congress at Avadi. Madras State, on 21 Jan. 1955. See 
SWJN/SS/27/pp. 279-283. 
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tof FT FRFR FI STfFFT tf RfFFT, 3TTT ^RT ^RtRdi FT I 

3T^ RRTFFTF FIT -cfcfl R§d tldl t tflT FTF RTTR, FT THRMFKI 3TRR FR FRRT 
t, FI FRT FRF FTFR F fFRR RTRFT-RiRTF t; FT FT FR?F F fFT FFT RFf RRMFK 
3TT RFT, FRRF tf FI 3TT3TT; FFT TRET Fp5 3TRTC f Fp5 RRF F, FRFT FTR; FI |R 
FIcff ti FR FR RTFT-RTRT RTFRT FTtFRI l^T RRTFdK RftFTT R, RIFF 3TTR Tc fc hK 
t, FIT tf FTFRT \ % 1 JF RRTFFTFt FRTF FFT FTRT R FTRt FI FURITI dfod F 
FPTFI \ fFT FIEff R FT RFf FT FTFT F, RT Rltf R FTRT tl RFT fFR RTT FFT FTt 
FRFT FR RHRT F FFT FFT, RRTFFTF FR RTF FFt FTRT FI RRTFFTF FF FF F 
FRFTRTF FFT t' RT FT Rif RFTFTI FFT 3TTR FTPTf FT FRF' FR, RTT FFPFT FTf FffFFT 
3TR FFFT FR FRET, FI RM=bcd FR FTF t? ^RlfdU FR RERT FR-RFF ER FITR 
FR FTfFF FFTRt tl F|7T FFTRf tl FR-FTFF tf FF EFFF RTRT-FTFT RFf tl FI 
FT <FTETT FR to tl EffFTR FT EFTF TFFt tf fRFTRTR F, FRRFTR tf fRFERF f, 
FRFFF F fd+dd t, FT RRFT EftSTR RTT FF F fRFTFF t FT Ft FR FTFT tl FF 
F RRTFFTF RTFT tl 

RTT RRTFFTF FT TFR FI Iciy, FF TRIFT FR FT, RRR FR Ft FFTcRRT t, FFRI 
tl RTFFTFT FT FFT F, FT FFTF F fRFR Ft, discipline FR RTF7FFTFT FTRT tl 
RET discipline R Ft, fRFR R FT, RF RRTF RFTF3 RFT, REfeF RFf TFRT, 
FFTF-ZFTF FT FTR RRFjT Discipline ft FFT FFT TFRT t, E=F TTFTF REfeF TFRT 
tl 3TF5T, RF F discipline. F fRFR FT RTF FR FTRT tl RFT FT FTRT R RTTRt tl, 
F^FT tf, TTR7 TTTFRtr discipline FT, FFTRTRt TFcft E FR^; FT R^5 TTRFR 
tf FT, FRTF FT °FfFR F 3TRT discipline! FT discipline F' FFT FRf FFT FFT RFf 
TTFTRT FI RT 3TF FTFtFT FRTR tf, FRFR FR self-discipline ftTTFTFTI 3TFR 3TRT 
tf FR 3TRRT discipline Fit I 3TTT FTfFT t fF> q,F> TFRF FFT self-discipline R 
FTRRT FI 3TTTFt TTF tf FTTF TIF FR FFTRTRT FR discipline FTI FT TTRTFFTR ^ 
RTFR F % 3TTfFT R RfFFT 3TTFTFt FT RRTF FRI RRR tf 3#TFT discipline 3FRT 
t, self-discipline I ^RRTFFTFt RTF FT t RRTFFTF % TJRTRR RFTF, 3tT RTF tf 
■FT tf 3rfFFT discipline! [...] 3FT R Ft RT fRRf FF H'HIFd RTRt t fFT FR^ FTtT 
discipline 3TTRR FTTTFI 3^TT FR 3RR FffFTT ; TTFFFFft FR FtTFR,l 3TF RFFFTFt 
FR tf, FR| tf RRR FRf to RFf FR TFT f, tf RFF FTF TFT ffe FT discipline 
FFT 3FRT t, FT F|R RRTT FR tl FF 3TF5 FRR FRR F FFT, RTTFFR Fff t, 
FlfFiR discipline RRTT FR FI 3TIT FvR R FTR tf RRF FTTRT TT f% discipline 3TFT 
FR FRTR FI, RRRT Ft, RRTF FR, R % RRTT FR FT, RTF it FTI ^ R Fp5 FtRT 
?T o M 

R SfFcHT 3TTRR FTFRT \ fFT tf RTTR R RR RRF FTFFT \ FT |FRT, 
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RlfHIT ^TcTcff t, f^nFTR IRTT fill, RRTI ZZ, flRI, 3THR-3HTR ffcNf, ffT 
PlHR IRR I^HIT ITI IT, 3HFT-3THI flITT IT, RRI-RHR flHT TI^ IlfeR, 
RcHT-RHR "SR itcft t, HfHT IW ITI RUT IlflR IR Ht RRHTI HRt-HRt 
IT HR ^ ITR t, Hit RUT li ITR t, Hit if H ITR t, Hit llfl H ITR 
t, H RI RTcff t 3HPT-3THR ^ RH HR II ItlTT tl IRR IR f if-lf 
RlfRTH IR t lH5<I IIRT ITR f I 3fR it if -311 fq; f| ftfHT RRi 1#TIT 
Tit t itRT IRTT IR R, tf H 3TTRR lit t, RNR Ht RRfZT Ht Hltl 
IRfHR IR j4<d Til IRf HT if "RUT Ht =hHl lit itl it II RRT H 3TTIT 
t % IR HR I RUT ifllTR H RHI RT Ilf tflTI 3RR IR 3HR-RIR 
I ITR ff 3TTRR R IRfIT I if I 3RR IR III II IR lit RRlH. H IR I^H 
If ITI t, HRIK it ITI tl fHT TJRtll Hit tl IT IRflR t RRH H Rift 
ITI t, IRR RI ITI r*H<rfl t, 3HR-3RR iff H 3TTIT 1 RIT, -ff HT Hi 
ITflRI t, ITfltl, IR^ IRR IR lit III HRIR IR fllT t, IR fllT tl 
sftT RRTHH 3RR IR 1TII t IT democracy 1Tlt t, IT IRt ITfltl IiIT t 
3HT t? IT democracy R, IT socialism R caste 3TTIT tl Ilfdtl IT If 3TWI 
II !■ flTR ITfltl If f4<rR><d IR 3ff RHI itl tl 

4t, H Hit' II 3THR TfeRI RfHZ IR RRTHTI ITII t aff RRTHTI lif 
RTfl t HHT ITU tl lit RTfff t ITI, 3TTR 3 IT? 3TI IRH HTl If t RTRH 
HT % fRITR IRH fH RIH>d HRt-HHt 3^T flRRHT 3PH lit ^fllT R, 
tf RTIHH H RTTI f , 3RR RIT lt\ IRRI ^R RRlff lit ITRf HR ZZflf 
t it IT fllKl RiR ^ RR IR II nfl RHTt tl sIR IRR Rlt HR H 
TTIi RHTt tl STTURT IR it HR HTl t, RHlfl ITHT, HT-HTI IR^TR 
IRR IR R flRHR H ITflHTIi tl slfT it IfRT Hi 3TTIHFT HTl t", % r '$ IR, 
3TKflTI 1 1' Rtli t, Rf ITI, Rfim IR I Ifflil HT 3 TRlfn iff IRI ^ it 
Rli fllfft UTI t, flRR RTTI H ITfl ifllt tl IRfft THHT H ITfl 
ifllt tl 

3TTI ITfR If ttHTI t RTRIit ITI lit it If 3RTlt IRH R HI-HT 1RT, 
HT Ilf 1RTI I $ ifllT RHH RTRI tl RH RRR fli HTII IR fRH RIT, RI 
IR till'd if I HflH flftll it ^ IR Ilf Tl Rliil HT H^ IR ^ HfR flfRH 
it RR, complacent If RR, it tR 'jtH ITI HRIf tl it I IH RH HR Rt fli 
IR IT Hit litll ^R? I H^ If^ R, I IT^R, I liEJI tl RfflR t, RIH R, 
IR ITIH liRII Hftl R RftlR it, HRpTl R if, Rfl^ t 3#Hi tlT if ft 
itl R If TIT tl flHT HR HT If TIT 1 1 RRTHTR t, itni IRIif 3TTI ^JHI 
RftlR t HT, ft 3TRH IHT tl iffHT t II RTI II Tl I fft RtT RI HR lift 
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t, TOR FRTT RFT, RRT RTf TOTRR, TOTFT T|fFFRT FTFf t TO R fR7 RR3 TjfeR FFfl 
RFT 7#1 TO? R 1|FFf ^TcTT «ff RTO. FRRR RT ftTO fRRT, RRTTF RTf R<TO j^FFl 
TOT I TOfTOF fTOT TORT fTO R|TO F RjTO TOfFR, FT RR TOT TR R RTO fFF TOf FTFFf 
FRTT f, FFf cfl fRF-TRT TOTR TORF tl TOT FTF R RTO TOT TF tl tf FT FFT RTFFT 
% FRTT oTTHT RR FR FTF R TOTR TOTFT Ft, FffTOF RF FT TOR t fTO FR TOR 
RffRR TO FFT TOo RTOF, F TTRTTORTR Rff TOTO, F fTOTTT RR RTR RTT TOTOI FT FR 
TOTFT tl sflT RRF RT TORT FT, TOF TO FTOTRF FT, TOF RT if-TOI 

FRIT industry R lockout FTF t, strikes FTF t, TOT R RRRFT sf FFFFT 
TOTFT, strike TOTFT, R RTO TOFT FfRRTT t FRTT RTOfT RTFRT TO frlR, TOR TOT 
FfTOTR TOT TOTRR TTRFT TO%RI R FFT TOFFT fTO TOTRR RRF FI RTT RRTOt TJTTFT 
RTOTO F RTOFT-RTFT Rl FR FfRTOTT R, FRT FFFRF R, strike R, TOFTF, TOFT trade 
union TO TRTTOTT F TOTFt RTfRF RFT^I TOTRR TTRFT t, RTOjF TOTFT tl RF RTF 
FTTO FI TRfTOF FRT TO RTR R TOTRR RRT fTO R FT RTF R R RRFT, F trade union 
RTOfF FTFT t F TOTRR TOT? RfF iRFTFT tl sftT RR RRR RT TOR fro RTO-RTO tFF, 
RTO-RTO TOR RRR R FR RRF TOt R73 RFTRFT TOT TF t RFF 3, TOR TOTFf 
RFTRFT TORT t, FR RRR RRF TOF RTfFTTO FT TOTRpTF TOT, TOF TOFT RR, TORT TO 
FR RRR TOt TTTOFT t, FT RjR5 F Rp5 FTfF FT TOFf tl TORt Rp5 fRF T|R TOTRR, 
TOFT TO port strike TO, 120 RRT RT? RRf Rtl RTO FFFTcR Rt, R|3 RT-FTF FFFTFT 
«ff FR RRF RFT, TO TOT RFfF sTRI TOR FRTOT TORT 3TTR TORI FRTOT TORT fFRTR 
TFRTF R RFT FtTO RTF FFT 1? TO%F FtR, RldTR TOTTF TRR RTl FTfF FTO RR 
FTfF ^fl FRTR RTTO TO RTFT TOFT t, export, fRRTOT R|F FTTRTOTTOFT t, FRR 
FTfF 1?l FRTR RTRTF export RTR FT RRTI gfFRT R FR RTO g+Ndl RTTFT T?l 3TIT 
FTO TOT TO FRTR RTRTF fRTO, FRRR RTRTF-FFTOT RTRTFI 3TTT TORT FTOTRF FRTT 
RT R RF TOFf t, FT "CfFTF FRTT FTR R fFRRF TOFT tl gfFRT RTaT t, RTFf tl 
FRfTOj; R FT RTO RR TTTRFT t fRT FfRRR FT FR TORF RTR RR, FffTOF TOT RTOT 
FRTR RTR RRfTO RRT t? FT FfRRR R RTO-^R R TOTO TOT? FT FlFT TOT FTfF t, 
RTTF RR FTfF t'l 

sftr TOffror;, rcrtrfi rtortf-tIt, rto tfrto f, rft totor fttof ti tor 

FT RTF R RcRTRF TOTR TOFT t, FT RTF R fFRTOFT FI RcRTTTF FT RT t FFT, 
TO FT TO ^ FTR FRRR FlfTOT, RffTOF RrRTRF RR FTR FRR FFT TOR FT? TOfTOF 
tf [ ... ] TOT TOF RR RTFF RR ^RR f RTRT-R^ff fTO TO TO RTF- RTF TO TOTRR TOR5T 


120. The nation-wide port and dock workers' strike took place 15-25 June 1958. For details, 
see item 180. 
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*ft fTT, R7FT RFt FPTt, RTRT 3T5^T Wit, RTRt RFt 3T^ 61*0, RTRT J ldd Fttfl 
tlfRFT 3TR5t Rt Ft, FR Rf FTT '’Em RT TTTF RT RFTRT fRTTR ^TRrT RTt FlfR 
FtFt t, eft FR Rt FlfR FRTtl 3?tT RTF RR Rt TTRTFt 'll R FRIT RTRR t RTR, RTF, 
3TT3, FR TO 3TTT tl FR RTR Ft fF, RTF, sftT tn fRRTT t % 3RR RTTRTt FRR 
cH'Wl Rt, <jfi i ll , A SMI Rl Fyy «K-H sftT t, fRRR 3TRT FR TjjtT FTRTRTT 

RTTR RFt RTTF Ft RfF FTfR FFltl sftr 3RTT *TTT RP1IRTT RTTR FR RTTF t F?TRT R, 
3tRT| FR FR fRTRT RTRT RFF RRRT RR RTT ttl RT Ft t?T RTt FRfF R, RtR tR 
RTt, 3TFR RTT 33JRT t, 3TRRt ?lfFF tl ?RR RFt F1RTF RTt, R^ RfTRR RTt RFTF 
tl Rt RTTR RRT FFT RR RTRT t RR SRRf FlfFF R F?T RFR WTFT tl 

RR R FRTTt ^RR RRRRfR RRRT tl #=7 RTR RTF, Ft-FtR RTR RTF RtRTt 
RtRRT SRIRt, RRR#?, sftT t RRT RRRT \ fRT RT F^ RTRT RTTR>t RR^F Ft# 
3TFt t RTF FRl dP*H RTTRR RT fel<sH R>t RIR RFt t, RRRT R> RR3R R>t RTR 
t, RRRT # RftRR Rt, FRIT 3?tT RTR^I t RRT RFR Ft# tl ttr Rj^ RTtR FR 
RFTTF tt t, RTS RTFFT # FTFT, 3 hA FFT # RTTR, fRT ^RR R^R tr RRTRT, 
fT«T %RTTRT RT, RRRRfR RTRRT R', RRlRR R RR RRI 3TR RR-HH^RR 
Ret, eftRt ^T WtRT RRTI RF Rft t 1% RR Rp5 if aftT ^ R 4 

RFt t % FR 3TRT ^ t#’ R RFTRRT fRet, fRR^ %t FR Rj T J^R tl 

«FRRTR tt t, 3TtT RF Rt RFt t % 3TRT FR RT RTR RFTRT t Rf RRR RfTRR 
R RFRT t, 3TRRt RFRR RT, S^T sflrf Rit RTR> FIR %FTTRTT RFtl RTR dl=h t, 

Rt etR R RTFt |T fR) RR dl^A RRRRfR RtRRT R>t RR RTR RRRT, ?A<dl RTTRT, TTRR 
Ft 3TRR RR TTRTcRR RR, Rf eTtR TTR^T Ft RFt ^ t RTR RRT t, five-year plans 
3rtr RtRRTR RRTRT, planning RRT RtR t, RTTt RR RFt TTR^ t, RR FT RFt TTR^T 
t RTTRftl RF RFRtt RTT RRTTRTR RRTR t FRTT tRR;? RT T^t-FRR RRTTRR RR, 3FR5T 
tl Planning RtRRT RRTRT fRFRRR ^TTTT Ft RR tl FRTTt STTRTFt FR RRt RR TFt 
t tRT FT TTTeT RRTTT, TTT3, TTRT RPR RR 'JFR, Rt °JrfRR 3TT RTF tl 3RRT 
fRTRTRT-RRTRT, RTR? RFRRT, RT RRTRT, RRT TT RRT FFRI Ft FR RTt' % Rt ettR Rt 
RR oRfRR t, FIR RTF t, 3RFF TRTRT fRFt, 3RRF RRTFT fR^, RRRF RT fa<^, FRRF 
TRTFT tRFT, FR^ TRTTSR RF RRRFtl 

str Rt ettR ^T?Tt t 1 r> TJR Ftrrft RtRRT Rft ^IFT RTT Ft, Ft tf Ft sjIFI 
FTTRt, RFt fRRt, RTF, ^TR RF TTRt t; Atf^H %T Rt RFFT t, rfTRT 't STTRTFt, 
RRFT RSFt RTFt tl FTTRit R^R FTR-RTFT RR? FRR Rt RT Ft RRR RttfRF F?T 
RF RRRT, TTR RTF FRT RTF FTT- mVg RTTT ^ fFTR (FTfFTRT), RFt Ft t RTF iRF^FT 
Af ) ' 3 jel tl FR RTT RFt TTRitt FRFFl Ft FtTTTt RtRRT RTt RTT TTRT f, RF RTT f, FR 
RTT RFt RRTF ^1 R RFf STTRRTt, Rt TTR RTt RTF RFt tl ^ RTRTRTF RTt RTF tl 
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R compulsion of events RR RIR tl FT FTrTR R?T R F, FRRT rr ?rFTP f, r RT 
fa^id FT FT FTRT t 3RR bicycle RT FFR t, RT bicycle RR FFT flfRA<RI, 3TTR 
f’TT FTR7T RT ^ck-II RFRTI FR RRI FrTR F, FRTRT .ilUMII rfl FR FR RTFRI RR 
planning RR TTRI RF!' RRTRI FRTT RT? FF-FF rTTRRT t FT planning RI RFT RFT 
-HHSt F 3TTT FT SR RRI FF-FF RRTTRTRT RI HlfdR> t’l RT Rj?5 inf y|if>xp 7#! 
FT t FT FR RRI Ml? RRt'FRFTRRRfFMl^ FRTT, RFT Rf FTfR Fpfll Ff 
^r3 3TRR RIRT R RT 3TRR RT R TFRIT RTT qpp RTf TpRp pp ppp 

■R RRT FI TFT t? RRT rTFTT RI fFRP f, MI RF1 t, MI M? t? FT RFf-RPR 
RR FFRT tv3R RffRT RFt TRIRTI rfl falT R'HRI RTRR WRJ TsRTR^FT RRJ RRRT F RT 
% 3RR RRRIT ^JrT FTtf 3^ 3TRR RRRT R ^tRF RITRF-RF M3, fjfRR RR^ #J 
STTFRIRT Rll FTrTR RR R FTl SdRlu RR fRRfP FTRT ?"fF FT RTRTT pppppf 4 |-jHI. 
3TRt RT RTTRR RT RM R RIRT t, FT1> FTR F, RI FT RTIT FT fF-RTTR RI FFR RR 
TIRIRT fRIRfd t-FR 3TR RFT R FRfl 

RRI afl? FTR R7t RTRI R 3TTRRR ’FTR RdHI FTFRT f fF RR 3TTRR 
Parliament R RIFT FT % FRTTT Parliament R, dlFRRT R, FRTTT FTOR R 
RRTFFTR Rll RTRI [...] RM sftT RRRR TFTRITT fRIRT, RR RTFfc RR RTRII RlfFR 
FRT RF RRR RRR RRR % FR fRd^d ^ RTFRFT R1 RRR RRRR 3TR FR RFf MTFR 
RIFT RRT RR RF fRITTf Rfl FTiR R^TI RI FR RFT F FRTCT ftF RI MIHl RT Rfp R 
RI ^ Rfp TR FR tttii prf^p ^ppfi yip -r ^ Tnp 

3TK1RTR RF TFT F fRRTTT RR SRRRTTf R, fRRNI Rf, oMpc^ni Rf ( RTRT-^Rl ; % 
R RR> tJTIRT FT Rf-TTRTRRTF RR ^F fRRT RT FF1R 3TRR RoRTF Rfl 3TR RFT R 
RR FcT RHI RTfFRI Private enterprises R1|R Hi^d rIr f 3TRRT RPTF RT, 3TR 
Rf Tp RTFRT f srfRRRR, FT ^RfRR RR 3TF3TKT FT, 3RTT RTRR FT RFR RR| FRR 
enterprise FT, FTRTF FT, FRRR initiative fRRT, FRRR incentive fRRT, RFT RTRTI 
prf^PI R ^fRRTRT FIT R RT RIFT RTRT t, 3fR RR! RT RTR MR R fRcR FRR 
public enterprises RF-RF F, 3TTR RTRR F RTF RR> RMT M FT RT TTTT RFFfR 
RTTRRT M FT, FT R^T FTTRR RTRR-fRMRT FTRT Fl RfeR, RT f3TT ^RPTR, R ^3F, 
RT RRf T[3TT? FT RTF FTRT Fl RdfcTRI RR WFRT RTfFFI TRfpip ^FI RTR7 FTRT F 
R ^fr R^T 3TTRTR RFF! t, MTRT RR Rf RRT 3TR fRRP f I 3TTT RR RF fRRTT RF F 
fRT FR public sector RR RRRTR Rif FRfdF ^ FR, private sector RR, 3?fRRi 
RRT fRRT, STfRRi RFTRRT fRFT, 3TTT RTTRR 3TTRTRT RR RTT^ TTM RFl'l RR RTPR RiFT 
R RT pnvate sector RT RTFRT F 3TTT public sector RTI dfRIR Rf-RRi RTR RRRi 
RTF RT WRT f I RT R fRi FR RRTRRTR RR RTRi FT TF F 3TTT FR FTRR MTT, 

RTF RR3 RT TRRRR FTI 3RTT 3TRT FR RRTFRTR RR RTRi FT TF t 3RT FTRR RT RRM 
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FTF if t % public sector FFFT ^TTPTTT, aft* FRFF FFFT Ft FRvft jf| a?R 
FFf RTF a*lF> RRF If aTTFFT Ft FtTF R 6<ilf -dlM/fl I RfFf FTF if 'll ( citfci'MI ) 
^SRt FTF If F =h£HI FTFFT if fli IfF =+>6l 1% [...] 3 tm<+|, FtF> F>t, public 
sector F> f>k<simI F>t F<sHI 37tr FHf bddl FTI F "FT Af>-sI FT sdil private 
sector F>t RtF if 3TR FFT FFT-FFT ^jTTST <+><dl t> q| Fi' qtlfl FiRt-FiRt q| F> 
FTFT RTF PlFxrtdl ifl q| F> FTFT fdF>cldl F FT 3TTF FT3F if fF> FFT-FFT 
TOR, RFTFF7 RTF i|f FI FT Ft m4h?Ah FIF I, FFTF#T Fit cRF It TFl f 3k 
c t>iH FFF if 3^R F fF^ Parliament Fl [...] F>t if, aftT F P+tnl aftr F>tl 
FiRT FFf FFt FTF "?Tcft if, FF FFf FFFT if, affc aTR FTsIF F FFT FtFT ifl S^R 
+iii FF 3 u^h 1 ^ii6«t FT gF>^F ddA F Pm FT FF? =ivlcl ^1 Fl If FF 
cc+ita TRi FIF If I s|R RFi application FT injunction High Court "A FTlI if 3fk 
FRtFF Ft ^Ildl ifl [... ] =t>!f <+)l , ji F>Ft TRsFt If F FF 3TTtr, ITT cRF R 3ddl ifl 
FF rft STFfa Sivid ifl eft F FIF FF TR^T TFFt if 1% F Ft FTR q| F> 

ft# It aiM+d ffIftIft ffi fr t# if , FFtflr q| -% ftft fI ^rt=nf Ft f^Rfr 

t, Rf Ft It# Fit FR fFTFFt tl a|R q^ ^ -qt# 3WR 3TFtF-3TFfF RTFf ?tFt 
t FTFTF Fii, ^f[ FTcfl tl 

4t, siiqq irt-w qit qrn ^ft, RfrR rt qit rf! «ffi rt 

TR RTF «TT 31N=Fd RRF ^ FM Fit, If RTFFI f 31Tq TR^f, 3TR wf | 

Ab 3Fq 'Jiidrl t? [ ... ] fldl F>T FT =l<^ij F>T If AgHH II Rh< A<] t^TFlf 

qqqit t alR qp ^5 R|t ^TfFF ^1^,1^ fir If FRif i facFft air f, # 
fMi fqn: anq^ -ft^ If fftfU antrift, anR=FR ^ lid-dnT aHf ^ 
FRlf RhH ^ dVl =(d '■siliffA I Fl aqq ucld R Slvil Fdd ^PldlF 3TF Fid 

FT aTTqFTT 1FFFT FFRII "gf^FiFT FlFT 3TTW fFTR, 'gqf'FF FPft 1FF> ^ fFTR, TR 
^ %T| S’HldH RFl-RFi foundation 'FTFTFT, fq«5wT FF RTF TTsFTT RFf TR^ 
qq RFRTI RfFTtr, ffFFTFf cftT R FP RFf RR qRRf F UrsITFTI Rf fq^ffF RF^ 
FFFF FIF RRFFT il 
FTFfF^FI 

[Translation begins] 

Sisters and brothers. 

It is nearly eleven years since Gandhiji died and during this time all sorts of 
statues of Gandhiji have been built all over India. But this is the first time that I 
am inaugurating one because I have always hesitated to do so. When I was 
invited to do so in other places I always excused myself because it hurts me a 
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little. I do not think there is anything wrong in putting up a statue of Gandhiji. 
Well, those who want to put up one are welcome to do so. But 1 used to ponder 
over the fact that we do not carry out the tasks that he set before us and we 
forget his message, and instead name roads and buildings and put up statues. 
This troubles me somewhat. 

Well, let me tell you that I draw strength from my memory of Gandhiji. but 
I also feel a bit perturbed. The question that constantly haunts my mind is whether 
we remember the lessons he taught us or we have forgotten them. How far are 
we following the path shown by him? Or are we deviating from it? I am not 
talking ot the small things, for times are changing and new problems arise at 
every turn to which new answers have to be found. There is no doubt about it 
that if we try to find a solution with our eyes closed and without understanding 
the questions before us. we cannot go very far. The world is constantly changing 
and so is our country day by day. There are difficult problems before us and we 
are in search of solutions. Sometimes we find them and sometimes we flounder. 
But the important thing is whether we remember the fundamental principles which 
Gandhiji put before the nation and the path which he followed to achieve freedom 
for the country, or have we forgotten them? This is the thought that often crosses 
my mind and troubles me. 

When Gandhiji was alive and we had the opportunity of working w ith him 
and learning under him. I was sometimes guilty of rudeness to him for I would 
argue with him or tell him that I could not understand some of the things that he 
said. Since he was a great man, he would always say that one should do what one 
thinks proper because it is wrong to follow somebody's advice without 
understanding it, no matter how great that person is, or how much you respect or 
love that person. This is a sign of a great man. He used no compulsion or coercion. 
But he was unshakeable in his own faith and ultimately, after some arguments 
with him, the result used to be that we would agree with him. In fact, the common 
people followed him; the country followed him. 

I am not talking of the small things. As you know, at that time we were 
opposing British rule and were struggling to put an end to imperialism in India. It 
was a time of struggle, of peaceful struggle but a time of struggle nevertheless. 
However, even in those days, Mahatma Gandhi’s preoccupation was not so much 
with the struggle against British rule as the task of nation-building, of making 
the people of India strong, of organising them into a united force, because 
once the people were strong and united, British rule could not last long. He 
used to ask how we would benefit if British rule collapsed owing to its own 
weakness while we remained weak for some reason and quarrelled among 
ourselves. If we remained weak, someone else will come and rule over us. 

So, the important thing was to strengthen ourselves, the people and the 
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country. Freedom from British rule and getting independence was no doubt 
important, but Gandhiji's idea of real preparation for freedom was to make the 
country strong. When he thought of the country, he had in view not some 
superficial political slogan or resolution or just a few people; it was the picture 
of India's millions which was constantly before him, especially the people who 
lived in the villages and the downtrodden masses, whether they lived in the 
cities or in the villages. His emphasis was always on the uplift and organisation 
of the masses and unity among the people and on creating inner strength in 
them to progress on their own. He knew that once this happened, not only will 
British rule fold up, it will give way to the emergence of a strong nation. So he 
laid a strong foundation of nation-building. He was unlike politicians w ho often 
behave as time-servers, looking for immediate benefits, and called a halt [to the 
movement] the moment he felt that the people were deviating even slightly 
from the right path. It required great courage to stop the tide but he would take 
the blame upon himself and do it. 

Do you remember what happened thirty-six or thirty-seven years ago? How 
would you remember for many of you were perhaps not even bom then or must 
have been very young? Well, I am talking about the Non-Cooperation Movement 
of 192 1 and 1922. That was the first movement and it had electrified the people 
throughout the country'. Innumerable people were thrown into jails. In a small 
village called Chauri Chaura, in the Gorakhpur district of Uttar Pradesh, the 
police committed some atrocities and in retaliation the villagers attacked the 
local police station. It was a small police station with a few constables. Some of 
the villagers surrounded it and burnt it up and four to six constables also died in 
the fire. 1-1 This was a very bad thing. But what could we do if an isolated incident 
like this happened in one small village of India? After all, the millions of 
countrymen do not become high-class people overnight. Sometimes people are 
roused to anger and passion w'hich leads to wrong acts. They were poor, simple, 
uneducated peasants who did something in a fit of anger in protest against atrocities 
which had been going on for a long time. Some of us were in the Lucknow jail at 
the time and there we heard about it and were perturbed. A few days later, we 
read in the papers a long statement by Gandhiji saying that the atmosphere in 
the country was breeding violence and hooliganism and that to control the 
situation he was calling off the satyagraha. Those of us who were in jails were 
amazed at this extraordinary turn of events at a time when the whole country 
was alive and vibrant with excitement and challenging the might of British 
imperialism after lying dormant for centuries. We felt it was unjust to stop the 
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movement merely because a few peasants had done something wrong out of 
their ignorance. Well, there was nothing we could do. 

But we had discussions with Gandhiji after we came out. His argument 
was that we had to follow the right means because we were not striving for 
something contrived. Anything contrived is only superficial and it disappears 
soon. He wanted to unite the country into an organised force which was not 
possible if we talked of non-violence and peaceful methods and at the same 
time let such incidents pass. We would have been neither here nor there. Either 
a country fights a violent battle with weapons or follows the path of peace. 
The two cannot go together. Therefore, he said, since we had pledged ourselves 
to a peaceful path and which had added to our strength, any violence on our 
part would ruin everything. We did not have the other weapons and if we let 
slip the weapon of non-violence, we would be nowhere. We understood a little 
of what he was trying to say and we had faith in him. 

So Gandhiji had stopped a movement at its peak several times in the course 
of thirty years and stemmed the tide of a mighty torrent. Why? He was trying to 
teach the country something by that. His method was not one of threats against 
British rule. The method of threats might or might not have worked. His had his 
sight fixed upon the goal of making the people strong by uplifting them, because 
he knew that neither could British rule exist in India in the face of a strong, 
united nation nor could any outside power rule here. This is how Mahatma Gandhi 
trained the country during thirty years or more and inculcated discipline by 
organising crores of people and educating them in different ways. It was not 
through book-learning for he believed in teaching by practising what he preached. 
He moulded and educated the people over a period of twenty-five to thirty years 
and organised them into a strong force. For the first time in the history of the 
world a country had succeeded in achieving freedom by peaceful methods. 

What more can I say? By remembering Gandhiji I get some strength and at 
the same time I feel somewhat troubled. The question that haunts my mind 
constantly is whether we remember his message or not. There have been great 
men earlier too. both in India and in other countries. But they had never applied 
their principles in the field of politics and they were not leading crores of common 
people. 

So this was a great lesson Gandhiji taught the nation. Times change and 
new problems come up. But 1 feel that the broad, fundamental principles which 
he put before us can never change. So I wonder how far we remember his 
teachings. And I feel troubled when I see that we forget much of what he 
taught. We assemble once a year on his birth anniversary, spin the charkha and 
shout "Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai'\ which is a good thing. But his real strength lay 
not in himself as an individual but the fact that he had become for a time a 
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symbol of India: he became her voice, an embodiment of her sorrows and 
frustrations and difficulties, and of India's long history. If we forget that voice 
or fail to hear it clearly, we shall be guilty of forgetting what India stands for. 
It is true that every era has its own problems and solutions, and new decisions 
have to be taken and new answers found with the changing times. We cannot 
afford to depend on others. If this is so then, well, you may put up a statue in 
his memory. But if you put up his statue and forget him. it is not proper. Then 
it is wrong. If his image has to be kept somewhere, it must be engraved in our 
hearts to remind us constantly of our duties and responsibilities in this strange 
world. 

I have come to Calcutta especially in connection with the centenary 
celebrations of Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose. i:: There were some functions 
this morning. Acharya Jagadish Chandra was a great man in more ways than 
one. You know that he was a scientist of great eminence. But at the same time 
he understood India's culture, her inner voice, and sought to synthesise the 
two. So he was a man especially relevant for the present age, and we must 
remember him and learn from him. What does the present age stand for? It is 
the age of science. Europe and the United States have become powerful through 
science. You can see its innumerable applications in our own country. This 
microphone, or electricity, railways, aeroplanes and a thousand other things 
are products of science. 

If you go back to one hundred or two hundred years ago, when science had 
not made much impact, the world was totally different and had existed like that, 
unchanged, for thousands of years. If you go back to the times of Asoka or even 
before that and compare the India of those days with the India of two thousand 
years later, you would not find any great difference. In the times of Asoka or of 
Akbar, the fastest mode of travel was on horse-back and the time taken to traverse 
a distance was the same. In short, there had been no appreciable change in the 
life of our country over thousands of years. Then came science on the scene. 
It harnessed different kinds of energies existing in nature. After all, science is 
not magic. For instance, steam is an ordinary, everyday thing, which was 
discovered by science and the result was railway engines and new industries 
and what not. Then came the discovery of electricity which is also a natural 
source of energy and is now being employed for a number of things. It was a 
matter of discovering the sources of energy already existing in nature. The 
countries which advanced scientifically became powerful and rich, like the 
European countries and the United States, whereas we remained backward. 
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Now, as you know, science is also responsible for the atom bomb and the 
hydrogen bomb and other weapons. In this new age, all kinds of new energies 
are coming into the hands of man. The great problem which the modern age 
faces is whether these forces will succeed in destroying mankind or make the 
world a better place to live in. Today man holds in his hand enormous power 
which can be used to alleviate the sufferings of mankind, or to destroy the 
world. This is absolutely beyond doubt. There have always been wars in the 
world. In earlier times, one country might be destroyed in a war, but the world 
as a whole never stood in danger of being destroyed. Now a situation has been 
reached where science has increased the power and wealth of nations 
enormously and one wrong step can destroy the whole world. So, what should 
be the right step? 

Now, if you keep moral principles apart from science, then who will exercise 
control over science? Therefore, a certain moral restraint is essential. It is in this 
connection that I spoke about Jagadish Chandra Bose, who was a great scientist 
and at the same time deeply influenced by ancient Indian knowledge and 
philosophy. He wanted to build a bridge between the ancient wisdom of India 
and modem science. It is no doubt true that modem science will lead to great 
progress. But that progress has also led to two great wars and has brought the 
world to the brink of a third one. We need science for we cannot do without it. 
We cannot hope to solve our problems without science. We will have to take 
recourse to modem scientific inventions in agriculture and industry and a thousand 
other tasks in order to alleviate the sufferings of the people, to open new avenues 
of employ ment and reduce unemployment. So we need science. But at the same 
time, if we forget the age-old wisdom of India, science will become rudderless. 

So, Jagadish Chandra Bose represented a synthesis of the two. The world 
was different then and the problems also were different, but the major problems 
before the world have always been the same and we too are facing them today. In 
this connection, once again the thought of Gandhiji comes to my mind. He did 
not lay great stress on science; I do. But he laid emphasis on those principles 
without which science can destroy all of us. So we must have a grasp of both 
things because we will otherwise become weak. 

Look at the countries around you. I do not wish to criticise anyone. But it 
is quite clear that their condition is not good. Why ? It is not due to any external 
pressures. They are weak because of internal weaknesses. So the danger to 
any country is not so much from outside as from internal weaknesses. And our 
India is a great country. Sometimes I am asked if we are not afraid. There is a 
pall of fear over the whole world and the strange thing is that the bigger the 
country, the more it is afraid. The great powers like the United States and some 
countries of Europe live in constant fear of one another. I am asked if we are 
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not afraid of an attack by Russia or China. I wonder what answer to give 
because they have developed an idea of frequently attacking each other and 
fighting. Sometimes our own educated people are so deeply influenced by the 
history 7 and experience of Europe that they ask me if I do not fear a war. I am 
amazed because in my heart there is no fear of the Soviet Union or China or 
Pakistan or any other country. (Clapping) Why? For one thing, India has friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union and China. There is no reason for us to be 
incited by others into a war. We will continue to remain friends. I regret that 
our relations with Pakistan are not very friendly at the moment. I want them to 
be friendly, and there is bound to be friendship sooner or later because friendship 
between neighbours is essential. 

But let us leave that problem aside. I believe that no country can fall due to 
external factors; it does when there is internal weakness. Thousands of years 
of India’s history shows that whenever we have fallen, it is not because the 
foreign enemy was more powerful but because we were disunited and weak 
and fell an easy prey to the outsider. Once again Gandhiji’s teaching comes to 
mind. He used to say, “Do not fear the external foe but look within and become 
strong and united and fearless.” So the question before us is to strengthen the 
country from within because otherwise we will always remain weak. What 
does internal strength mean? Does it mean armed forces? All right, we do need 
to maintain some armed forces. And the armed forces should be properly 
equipped. For example, there should be good aircraft and ships, etc. But how 
can we compete with the arsenals and armies of the great powers? We do not 
have atom bombs. Ultimately our real strength lies in the people, their 
organisation, unity and prosperity. 

So the great problem before us is how to achieve these goals? The five- 
year plans have been adopted with this in mind. It is not a question of merely 
putting up a few plants or industries here and there. The question is how to 
make the forty crores of Indians strong and prosperous, and how to remove 
their difficulties and provide them with full opportunities to progress. This is 
the picture which is always before us. Then we decided that this goal could be 
achieved only if our society is organised on socialist basis, that is, by adopting 
a socialist pattern of society. So the Congress and the Lok Sabha, Parliament, 
have passed a resolution to this effect 1-3 because that is essential to ensure 
greater equality and make the people better off. 

There is a great deal of talk of socialism and those who call themselves 
socialists either lean towards violence or demand that socialism should be 
ushered in by law. They want to remove the disparity between the rich and the 
poor by passing a law. We need clear thinking in this matter. Socialism is fully 
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acceptable to me and I want that there should be complete socialism in India. 
But I am equally aware that these things cannot be done either by passing laws 
or by shouting slogans. The people of the country have to achieve socialism 
one day by raising themselves up; socialism cannot be brought down to each 
one of them. In my opinion, there can be no socialism in a poor country. This 
is poverty all around in the country today. Are we going to distribute poverty 
among the people? Therefore, it is essential to increase our capacity to produce 
wealth. By wealth I do not mean gold and silver which are tools of trade. 
Anything that is produced from land and industries and from people’s skills 
and labour is wealth. Only then can we usher in socialism. 

And for socialism to survive it is essential that the people behave responsibly. 
Nowadays there is requirement of discipline in every country, every society, 
because without it there can be no organisation and the society will fall apart. 
Any country or society exists because of discipline. Now, discipline is of two 
kinds: one which is imposed from above at the point of a gun or with a lathi, a 
discipline imposed by government, and the second is that which is inborn in a 
society or an individual. So no country' can do without discipline. Mahatma Gandhi 
had taught us self-discipline and it is obvious that that is extremely important in 
an independent country. When the country' was under British rule, there was 
enforced discipline. Now, in a socialist society, there is maximum freedom 
available to its members. But they are also required to exercise utmost self- 
discipline. Socialism cannot be brought about by shouting slogans or creating 
chaos. It requires great discipline. The alternative is enforced discipline. Take 
the communist countries, for instance. I am not criticising them. I would only 
like to say that there is enforced discipline there and it is imposed from above. 
They do good work and have progressed a great deal but the discipline is not 
voluntary. At least I would like self-discipline in our country and society and no 
imposition of discipline by the government. 

I am pointing this out to you because I find all kinds of fissiparous tendencies 
at work in India which can disrupt the society and weaken us. There are differences 
of opinion and views. There should be differences of opinion and views, but 
one thing that must always be borne in mind is the importance of unity in the 
country. Provincialism, linguistic chauvinism, communalism, casteism, etc., 
tear the country apart. There have been great men in India during the past 
thousands of years, and there have also been very' brave men. But one weakness 
among us has always been that of disunity and lack of mutual harmony and 
cooperation. So we have always remained weak. There is no dearth of courage 
or valour in India. So the question is whether we have learnt a lesson from 
history or not. If we fail to understand the importance of unity and continue to 
pull in different directions, we will become weak and other problems will crop 
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up. So I repeat once again that we should eradicate casteism and communalism 
completely from the country. Casteism has weakened us greatly in the past. 
How can casteism be allowed to exist if we wish to bring about socialism and 
democracy in India? Casteism is absolutely wrong and irrelevant in this age. 

Well, let us leave this matter aside for a moment. But we want to bring 
about socialism in India and do so peacefully. You may ask, “Why peacefully?” 
The answer is that in the modem times, if anyone takes a step in the wrong 
direction, towards violence, anywhere in the world, but particularly in India, 
that spark of violence can ignite a flame that may engulf the whole country. All 
our work will come to a standstill. We have taken up big projects like the five- 
year plans and what not. So violence will be particularly harmful in our country. 
Agitations and movements are all very well. But the moment there is a leaning 
towards violence, it will ignite a spark which will damage the country and its 
freedom. 

Those of you who are young may not remember what happened during British 
rule and what did not. You are living in changed times. Perhaps you may 
think that now' that we have got freedom, we need not worry anymore. But we 
cannot afford to be complacent. When the people of a country get complacent, 
that country becomes weak. But there should be no complacency because that 
will weaken us. So you must bear it in mind that we have to make progress. 
But it cannot be done by magic or by shouting slogans or by some law. What 
we need is hard work on land and in factories in order to increase production 
as it is happening in China. In China, a tremendous amount of work is being 
done. Leave aside the question of socialism and other things; the main thing is 
that they are working extremely hard. I don't know how many holidays we 
have in a year in India. In China, they have even given up their weekly holiday. 
I think now they get one day off every ten days. I do not want our people to 
work so hard. But it is obvious that we cannot bring about socialism or any 
other ism without hard work. 

There are often strikes and lockouts in our factories. I understand that it is 
a very powerful weapon in the hands of our workers and I do not wish them to 
give it up. I have had a long association with workers' organisations. Because 
ot this weapon of strikes and hartals, these organisations became powerful. 
But at the same time, I will also say that resort to strikes on every issue neither 
makes a trade union strong nor does it yield results. At a time like this, when 
every hour of labour is precious, anyone who puts an obstacle in the way of 
our progress, whether it is the mill owner or the worker, causes untold harm. 
Recently there was a port strike . 124 As a result, the country suffered a loss of— 

124. See fn 120 in this section. 
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I do not remember the exact figure — about thirty to forty crores of rupees. 
The much needed exports were affected. When we are competing in international 
trade, if there are obstacles in the country we are bound to lose markets, for 
the competition is tough. Therefore, every one of us must think twice before 
using the weapon in their hand as to what our duty is. If we use it to fight 
among ourselves, it will cause harm to the country as well as the people. 

Then, take satyagraha. Satyagraha is a great concept. But now' satyagraha is 
undertaken for every little thing and processions are taken out at the slightest 
pretext. That is not real satyagraha. I am prepared to accept that sometimes the 
demands may be justified, but whether they are justified or not, a wrong action at 
a time like this which is likely to cause harm to India is most improper. Hardly 
ten years have gone by since Independence and I think that we have made great 
progress in this short period and laid a strong foundation. But if in the years 
ahead we do not work hard, it w ill cause great harm. Even otherw ise, it requires 
a great deal of hard work for a poor country like ours to progress and once the 
progress starts, it will continue on its own momentum. 

Now' the Second Five Year Plan is going on. After three years, the Third 
Plan will start and I hope it will put us firmly on the path of progress. But these 
are not things which can be merely put down on paper. It requires organisation 
and hard work on the part of the people. There is often a debate over this and 
some people, both in India and abroad, advise us to cut our coat according to our 
cloth and what not. They feel that we have been getting into difficulties because 
we are too ambitious. They advise us to keep the Third Plan small. It is true that 
we have had to face some difficulties and we are grateful for the aid that we have 
got from other countries. But it is also true that India can advance only by the 
hard work of the people and not by going around with a begging bowl. Those 
who advise us to keep the Third Plan small and take time to stabilise ourselves 
simply do not understand what planning is all about. They do not understand the 
fundamental principles of planning. It is not a question ol putting up a few hundred 
or a few thousand factories here and there. Planning is something different. 
Moreover, our population is increasing so rapidly that every year fifty, sixty, 
seventy lakh new people are added on, to be ted, clothed and housed. Production 
has to keep pace with the growing population and their needs. 

Well, I am prepared to trim the Plan. But who is to look after the growing 
population of India? Either we take that into account or all progress w ill come 
to a standstill for the next ten to fifteen years. No, it is absurd. We cannot do 
this. We cannot afford to give up the Third Plan. It is not a matter of my 
personal opinion. It is a question of reality. It is a compulsion of events. The 
situation in the country is like that of a man on a bicycle. The moment you stop 
pedalling, you will either fall down or have to get off. When you are on it you 
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will have to keep going. So we cannot stop this process of planning. Many of 
our own people, whether they are big mill owners or professors, are highly 
capable people, but they have failed to understand the meaning of planning and 
advise us to slow dow n. Living in the narrow confines of their houses, they fail 
to see the complete picture of India, the needs of the people and what their 
thinking is. The river of India's progress cannot stop. You should keep this in 
mind and do something instead of sitting in your offices and maintaining dossiers 
w hich have no connection to reality. There are still more than two years for the 
Third Plan to start. It should be such that we move faster for it is absurd to 
think of stopping India's progress. 

I want to draw your attention to one thing more. I told you that Parliament 
and the Congress have decided to adopt a socialistic pattern of society as our 
goal. At the same time, we have also said that we will move in that direction 
peacefully and in cooperation with others because we do not wish to cause harm 
to anyone, as far as possible. Our method is not of violence or the might of the 
gun and the lathi. Now, I see that gradually there is a harping on one theme in 
newspapers and books and the lectures that are delivered that we have been 
foolish in our enthusiasm in adopting socialism as our goal and that we should 
now move away from that position and towards private enterprise. Private 
enterprise is a very good thing in itself and I myself want that private entrepreneurs 
should have full freedom to develop. They must have initiative and incentives 
should be given to them. I agree. But I have a feeling that the constant criticisms 
of our public enterprises, whether they are in the States or under the Centre, that 
they run at a loss, and the demand for a careful examination into their working, 
etc., is, I suspect, largely from people who want the private sector to flourish. So 
they malign the public sector. As I said, I want both the public and the private 
sectors to flourish. But I want a couple of things more. For one thing, we are 
moving towards socialism and we shall continue to do so in spite of all obstacles. 
That in effect means the expansion of the public sector. It is essential that it 
should expand. If any obstacle comes in its way, it will be ruthlessly brushed off. 
This is quite clear. 

Secondly, I would like to say that you are welcome to visit and see the public 
sector undertakings and point out their mistakes and shortcomings. Thousands of 
malpractices go on behind the scenes in the private sector which come to light 
sometimes when there is an investigation. These things are kept under curtains 
because there is no Parliament or any other supervising body to keep a check on 
such things. It is only when some big scandal erupts that the curtain is removed 
and Lien you come to know what had been going on. Big names are involved and 
court cases against them drag on for years. They engage famous lawyers and an 
injunction on an application from the High Court can keep the matter pending. 
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They make efforts to see that the law is not applied harshly. This is a strange 
situation, and we must try to understand the kind of things that go on behind 
the scenes because they seldom come to light. Strange moves of chess are 
played from behind the scenes, which is a dangerous thing. 

So, anyhow, I have talked about various things. But everything that I said 
pertains to the situation that exists in India today. I want you to understand these 
things. As you know, I may live for a few years more at the most. I have had a 
long life and I have devoted my entire strength to the service of the nation and 
will continue to do so till my last breath. Then the reins will pass into your 
hands, the hands of our youth, when the older generation passes on. So, you must 
not build a wrong foundation, for you will have to pay a heavy price for it. It will 
create difficulties for all of you and for the country. Therefore, it is essential to 
lay the right foundation, to remember the principles, and to follow the right path. 
So, basically we should follow the path shown to us by Gandhiji and remember 
his principles. 

Jai Hind. 

[Translation ends] 


8. Delhi University Convocation Address 125 

Mr Chancellor , 126 Mr Vice Chancellor 127 and Graduates , 128 
When I was asked to speak at this convocation today, the Vice Chancellor 
insisted that I should produce something in writing. I tried to resist that because 
if one writes, one is expected to be very profound. It is far easier to speak 
extempore and give some kind of semblance of profundity. But he has gone on 
insisting, and ultimately I surrendered. And so. Sir, with your permission, I 
shall read out something that I have inscribed. 

It is always a pleasure to meet and address the new generation for in their 
minds and eyes, there is a glimpse of the future. For the new graduates an 
important phase of their life has ended and they step out into this complicated 
world of ours to play their part and to be actors in the great drama that is India 
today. And yet, I find some difficulty in saying anything w'hich will really be in 
tune with their thinking. Many long years separate us and it was forty-eight 
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years ago, when I took my Degree at Cambridge in England. i_) These years 
have been full of change in the world and in India. People of my generation 
have witnessed vast changes and two world wars. They have also passed 
through a historic and exhilarating period in India's history, and been largely 
conditioned by their experiences during these years. We belong essentially to 
the Gandhi age in India, and it was the inestimable privilege of many ot us to be 
closely associated with that great man, who fashioned us, as he did the millions 
of India. We saw India under foreign rule, we struggled against this and we 
triumphed under his magnificent leadership, and saw' the daw ; n of freedom 
with all its glory' and its aches and pains. 

What does all this mean to you. young men and young women of a new 
generation? Is it just a story, one or the other of the numerous traditions that 
has built up India through the ages? Undoubtedly, Gandhiji is respected and 
revered by you and you think of him as one of the very' few mighty men who 
have illumined our land and our people from time to time. But you have not had 
the emotional experience which my generation went through nor did you 
participate in that great struggle which led, through the unique methods which 
Gandhiji evolved, to India’s freedom. You are children of free India, and take 
that freedom perhaps for granted. That itself divides these generations and it is 
not easy for me to put myself in tune with your thinking, as it must be difficult 
for you to put yourself in my place. Indeed, that is the fate of each successive 
generation and we must not be surprised at it or regret it. For if there was no 
change, there would be no progress and society would become static. The gap 
is wider when some major happenings take place which affect the life of a 
generation and of society as a whole. I have referred to our struggle for freedom 
and its powerful effect on the men and women of our generation. Apart from 
this, we have seen mighty changes in the world. There have been great world 
w'ars, great revolutions, and conflicts between rival political, economic, and 
social ideologies. 

We have seen also something that is even more important — the tremendous 
advance made by science and technology in recent years; and that perhaps is 
the greatest revolution of all. I was a student of science at Cambridge 130 and I 
used to visit regularly the great science laboratories of that famous centre of 
learning. In those laboratories and in others, in Gottingen in Germany, in Paris, 
in Rome, in the United States of America, in the Soviet Union, and in many 
other places, a feverish search took place to understand the nature of the physical 
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world. Something new had happened and this had opened out fresh and exciting 
vistas for the scientists. Science marches step by step, but Einstein had given 
it a new turn. When I studied Physics and Chemistry' at Cambridge University, 
we had rather fixed ideas about nature and the physical world. Matter was 
supposed to be unchangeable in mass and capable of being moved by forces. 
The atom was the final indivisible piece of matter, and the picture of nature we 
had was of the world built with solid indestructible materials. Then came the 
development of electrical theory, in which a new type of force came in. Later 
came radioactivity and the atom ceased to be considered an indivisible unit of 
matter, but were supposed to be composed of protons, neutrons and electrons. 
Another step forward came with the transmutation of elements, the dream of 
the old alchemist, and that has led ultimately to the nuclear technology of today 
and the atom bomb. 

Atomic physics has now changed completely the old conception of the 
laws of nature. Communications were powerfully affected by these advances 
in science and technology. We live today in the jet age, and even that is likely to 
be replaced before long by the use of atomic power. Space travel has already 
become a possibility to be considered. The advance in technology led first to 
the old crafts becoming more intricate; with the use of electricity a new type of 
change came. More and more, this new technology interfered with the 
relationship between nature and man. Step by step man penetrated into new 
realms. These tremendous changes in our environment, created by technological 
advance, changed our way of life and even affected our thinking. 

In the past ages also changes took place, but the pace was relatively slow 
and man adjusted himself to new conditions. But in recent years, the pace of 
change has been amazingly swift and it has been difficult for human beings to 
adjust themselves to this ever-changing situation. They may make a superficial 
and external adjustment but the old rhythm of life has gone and there is lack of 
harmony which is reflected in our political struggles and economic conflicts. 

The new situation that has arisen because of this pace of change has no 
analogy in history. Man has conquered the many ills he suffered from. He need 
no longer be a victim of poverty or hunger or disease if he takes advantage of 
modem science and technology. But in going lar towards the conquest ot the 
external world, he has come into conflict with himself. In adding to his 
knowledge of externals, he has lost grip of what he himself was. New problems 
and new questions arise, and we are reminded of the old injunction “Know' 
thyself’. 

This process of change, through science and technology, is not complete 
all over the world, but it spreads everywhere. And as it spreads, the old gods or 
the old supreme values cease to have the same validity as before. Physics and 
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mathematics lead to new conceptions, which are hard to grasp, where matter 
disappears and all is energy. Almost one might say that the solid world dissolves 
into some mathematical concept or illusion, something perhaps approaching 
the concept of maya. It is not surprising that this should result in an uprooting 
of the present generation from its old standards and values and the search for 
something new. How can we come to terms with this new situation? While 
discarding the old mysteries we live at the edge of a new kind of mystery. The 
reaction of the people to this varies. A few are driven to deeper thought and 
inquiry and a search for ultimate values but most others, finding it too difficult 
to make any sense out of this confusion, relapse into cynicism and negative 
attitude, rejecting the old pattern and standards and evolving no new ones. This 
process has affected the western world much more than India, as the West has 
advanced much more in technology and its practical applications. But in India 
also, the beginnings of this are visible. Whether this is the result of the highly 
mechanised and industrial civilisation or merely of the rapidity of the change, I 
do not know. We labour to bring about a welfare state in India. In countries 
where such a state has been established, in so far as the material things of life 
are concerned, we see patterns of behaviour which shock the other generations. 
There is growing juvenile delinquency and a rejection of all set patterns and 
even of the basic national cultures. While on the one side we see tremendous 
advance, on the other we notice a disintegration of society because the cement 
of moral and ethical standards and patterns of behaviour gradually melts away. 

Whether we like it or not. this industrial and machanised civilisation must 
necessarily come to India. That is the only way to get rid of the curse of 
poverty and to ensure higher standards of living. Even spiritual progress demands 
some measure of material well-being. In any event, we cannot stop or reverse 
the current of change which science and technology have brought about in 
great parts of the world. The question for us to consider is whether we can 
retain, in this process, some of the basic values to which humanity has attached 
great importance in the past. And whether the spiritual element in life, using the 
word in its wider sense, can be retained or augmented or will it fade away. 
Without that spiritual element, probably the disintegration of society will proceed 
in spite of all material advances. 

The question is not whether we believe in God or gods but whether we 
believe in any ultimate values. The conception of God has differed in different 
stages of man’s growth. But whatever it has been, it has represented the then 
conception of the ultimate value or reality. As man has grown, so has that 
conception changed and acquired new depths. But whatever that conception 
might be, it represents the ultimate or absolute, in that stage of society. A 
personal god gives place to an impersonal one and that gives place to something 
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else, which is deeper and which the normal mind cannot grasp. The Buddha, 
when asked, refused to define it because it was beyond the limits of language 
and one's powers of comprehension. It could only be realised in other ways. 
Some people call it, truth, and love and beauty, w'hich to them represent the 
ultimate values. We have to get out of this three-dimensional world in order to 
realise what lies beyond. What ultimate values do we possess today? Without 
them we become superficial and trivial. And it is not through triviality that men 
and nations grow. It may be that out of this tremendous period of transition, a 
new equilibrium will be established and our highly mechanised society will 
throw up new standards and values, and a new base of civilisation and new 
conception of ultimate reality. 

I have briefly discussed a question which is basic to our age, although 
perhaps in India it may not be considered as urgent as in some other countries. 
But whatever we may be, the impact of the modern world and the new technical 
civilisation of atomic energy and electronic machines, the possibilities of vast 
change and progress, as well as possibly of the destruction of humanity, confront 
us and create doubt and uncertainty about the future. I imagine that this is 
particularly so among the young who will have to face this new world that is 
growing up around us. 

In this world, we see conflicts between great nations and ideologies, 
between capitalism, socialism and communism. And yet both the highly 
developed capitalist society of the United States of America and the new type 
of civilisation that is being built up in the Soviet Union are essentially based on 
the same factors — a high degree of industrialisation and machanisation. Their 
methods may differ, but even there the difference is not as great as is imagined. 
They are both devotees of the big machine. There is no such thing as a capitalistic 
Physics or a communist Chemistry, or a capitalist atomic bomb and a communist 
hydrogen bomb. It is the same science and technology which leads to these 
developments whether in the United States or in the Soviet Union. There are 
differences, of course, in many ways between the two countries. But the 
essential difference in the world today is between these highly industrialised 
communities and those that are not yet industrialised. 

It is true that the type of society that is being built up in the Soviet Union is 
in many ways different from the older form of society which prevails in Western 
Europe and America. Probably, however, the similarities between the two are 
much greater than dissimilarities and they tend to come nearer to each other. 
Each society creates its own system of institutions and culture. Normally it 
would be a good thing for these various types of institutions and cultures to 
exist at the same time and to influence each other. The unfortunate lact today 
is that they are continuously in conflict and this prevents that process of gradual 
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assimilation which might otherwise take place. Even from the narrowest reasons 
of self-preservation and avoidance of this disastrous war, it has become 
necessary to have coexistence between different nations and ideologies. From 
the larger point of view of assimilation, that is even more necessary. 

India, for all her chequered history, has adhered to the principle of tolerance 
and coexistence. Our foreign policy today is not some innovation since 
Independence, but is deeply rooted in our traditions and history. Indeed, without 
coexistence, India would itself disintegrate. We talk of things material and 
spiritual. And yet it is a little difficult to draw a line between them. Every great 
wave of human thought which has affected millions of human beings has 
something spiritual in it. The great revolutions, w hether in the United States or 
France or Russia or China, would not have succeeded without a spiritual element 
w'hich appealed to the deeper instincts of human beings. Social justice has 
always exercised an appeal to sensitive persons. The basic attraction of Marxism 
for millions of people was not, I think, its attempt at scientific theory but its 
passion for social justice. To that extent, therefore, it supplied a spiritual need. 
It appealed to many intellectuals for other reasons also. Unfortunately, to my 
thinking, it got tied up in its practice too much with the ways of violence and 
the suppression of the individual, even though this was supposed to be done 
for the common good. 

I believe that the individual must have the freedom to grow, and I believe 
also that wrong means employed must necessarily produce wrong results. 
What in a particular context is wrong or right may be difficult to say, because 
life is not very logical and is much too complicated. But deliberately discarding 
means for ends can neither be right nor ultimately good for the individual or the 
group. We come back, therefore, to the question of standards and values, and 
unless we have these, all the material good that we may achieve may lead to 
conflicts of the soul and disintegration of the social group. It is true that many 
individuals have ideals and some of them have a social conscience. And these 
have played a considerable role in social progress. But it is also true that a 
society does not change itself substantially by the voluntary renunciation of its 
position by a privileged class. That privileged class is led to believe, as a group, 
that it is inherently right for it to have that position. It is only through pressures 
from the underprivileged that major reforms have been achieved. It is also true, 
I think, that the general character of social, political and intellectual life in a 
social group is determined by the productive resources of that group. 

In India today, broadly speaking, our methods of production are old- 
fashioned and backward. This leads not only to economic backwardness, but 
also is a drag on our social and intellectual life. To say that it is necessary to 
adhere to the old methods, in order to maintain our own standards and values. 
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means that we must remain poor and backward, and then we can maintain 
those values. It is true that as we adopt higher techniques for productive and 
creative activities, these will affect our thinking and our lives. But it does not 
necessarily follow that this must lead to our discarding the spiritual and higher 
cultural values of life. We must not combine spirituality and culture with privilege 
on the one hand and poverty on the other. We must separate the basic values 
from the temporary and changing social or economic set-up in which we live. 
Indeed, it has become inevitable for us to fit in with the modem world of 
science and technology, and it will be dangerous for us to imagine that we can 
live apart from it. It will be equally dangerous for us to think that we should 
accept technology without those basic values which are of the essence of 
civilised man. 

Religion and metaphysics have often been exploited for the protection of 
the privileged and an existing order. So also, all the economic theories are used 
to rationalise the dominant interest. We have, therefore, to think anew and our 
national plan must consider the long-term interests of the nation and the people. 
It should not be based merely on some calculation of immediate profit or in 
terms of cost. Education and health don't bring immediate profits and yet, 
from a national point of view, they are of the highest importance. We have 
accepted in India, as our objective, a socialistic pattern of society. That means 
not only an economic organisation, but something deeper than that which involves 
a way of thinking and living. The acquisitive society whose chief aim is profit 
making not only brings petty conflicts in its train, resulting sometimes in major 
conflicts, but is also opposed to the basic urge of modern man for social 
justice. In the world today, where we sit on each other’s thresholds and 
constantly rub shoulders with each other, there can be no harmony except in 
cooperation. 

If we are to work for socialism, we have to remember that there cannot be 
any real socialism in a backward and underdeveloped country. Socialism and 
communism were the children of the Industrial Revolution, which led to greater 
material resources. Socialism, therefore, is based on the growth of material 
resources as well as social justice and a cooperative method of living and 
working. That holds true in the national sense; internationally the world must 
necessarily go in that direction, unless major conflicts destroy it. There may be 
many ways to that goal, and it may be that the final picture itself may change. 
We should not try to impose our views or our ideas on others, because each 
country has to find its own path to progress. 

There is such a thing as a national culture, with its deep roots in the nation s 
soil and in its history. To uproot a nation is to destroy the soul of that nation 
which made it a living entity through the ages. This is particularly true for a 
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country like India, whose roots go deep down and whose thoughts have enriched 
her and given her strength to overcome disaster, and survive even the danger 
that success brings. We inherit this whole past of India with its glory and its 
failures. We are part of it. We cannot and must not deny it, but can we live in 
that past? We have to live in the present and mould the future. That duty and 
high task are especially cast on the young men and women of today. They will 
have great burdens to carry and great difficulties to face. But they will also 
have the chance of high adventure and great living. Great living comes by 
attachment to great causes. They will have to fight the many evils that beset 
us and narrow us and make us unworthy of that adventure — the evils ot 
religious conflict and bigotry, of provincialism, linguism, and casteism. There 
is no hope for us, if we allow these disruptive tendencies to influence our 
national life. 

Above all, we shall have to work hard. For it is only through selfless work 
that anything worthwhile is achieved. And we shall have to work without tear 
and hatred and not succumb to a narrow nationalism, which is out of place in 
the world of today, and out of keeping with our high ideals. That was the 
lesson of Gandhiji. And it was by acting up to this, in some measure, that we 
achieved our freedom. It is by hard work and freedom from fear and hatred 
that we shall reach the next great goal in our nation’s pilgrimage forward. 
There is, I believe, nothing so bad as fear and hatred. They belittle a man and a 
nation and make them small and petty-minded. India wants brave sons and 
daughters who will remember always their great heritage and, keeping firm to 
their principles, will always stretch out their hands in friendship to others. 

Here we stand in Delhi city, the symbol of old India, and the new. It is not 
the narrow lanes and houses of Old Delhi or the wide spacious and rather 
pretentious buildings of New Delhi that count, but the spirit of this ancient city. 
For Delhi has been an epitome of India’s history with its succession of glory 
and disaster, and with its great capacity to absorb many cultures and yet remain 
herself. It is a gem with many facets, some bright and some darkened by age, 
presenting the course of India’s life and thought through the ages. Even the 
stones here whisper to our ears, of the ages of long ago and the air we breathe 
is full of the dust and fragrance of the past as also of the fresh and piercing 
winds of the present. We face the good and the bad of India in Delhi city, 
which has been the grave of many empires, and the nursery of a republic. 

What a tremendous story is hers! The tradition of millennia of our history 
surrounds us at every step and the procession of innumerable generations passes 
by before our eyes. My own generation will join that procession and it will be 
then for you, young men and women, to be the standard bearers of all the good 
that we have lived for and that we seek. May it be given to you to face life’s 
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problems with clear eyes, without fear and ill will? 

Our ancient literature is full of magnificent thoughts which uplift us and 
w hich are as true today as they were thousands of years ago. It is your privilege 
to have as Chancellor a man of deep wisdom, and humanity, versed in the old 
law and the new. And you will learn much from him of this ancient but ever 
new wisdom. I am no scholar, but I have found much solace in times of 
troubles and difficulty from the wisdom of our own sages, as well from the 
great men of other countries. Many years ago, I read some lines in an old 
Greek play by Euripedes, ' 1 and they have stuck in my memory'. I shall repeat 
them. 

“What else is wisdom? What of man’s endeavour 

Or God’s high grace, so lovely and so great? 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 

To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 

And shall not Loveliness be loved for ever ?” 132 
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Mr President , 134 Your Excellencies , 135 Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I have gladly come here at your invitation. Sir, because the subject interests 
me, and I am sure that any serious discussion of it will be helpful, if not in 
solving any major problem, in opening out avenues of thought for us to consider. 
At the same time, I myself feel considerable difficulty in saying anything that 
may be considered of significance. 

We have met here to talk about democracy at a rather peculiar time, which, 
from one point of view, may be considered suitable for it because many people 
are talking about this subject, and from another, unsuitable because of this very 
state of a certain doubt in the minds of people about democracy, and therefore 


131. (C.484-406 B.C); Greek playwright; author of several plays including Trojan Women , 
Electra and The Bacchae. 

132. From Euripides. The Bacchae , tr. Gilbert Murray, Harvard Classics, Vol. VIII, Fart 8 
(New York: P.F. Collier & Sons. 1911). 

133. Speech inaugurating a two-day Symposium on Problems and Prospects of Democracy 
in Asian Countries, organised by the Indian Bureau of Parliamentary Studies in the 
Central Hall of Parliament House, New Delhi, 12 December 1958. JN Papers. NMML. 

134. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, Speaker of the Lok Sabha. presided. 

135. Ambassadors of the USA, Poland. Iraq and the UAR and the High Commissioner of 
Pakistan. 
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a certain lack of mental equilibrium in the minds of many people in regard to 
this subject. 

The very first thing that strikes one is: when we talk of democracy, what 
exactly do we mean by it? We are apt. especially people like me, politicians and 
the like, to use big words, to treat them almost as slogans and not to think too 
much about the content of the word. Everybody does that, and they become 
standards and flags to be waved. 

What exactly is democracy ? Well, the word is an old one and it has 
something to do with the people at large, the masses at large and the demos. It 
means presumably the active association of the people in the political government 
of the country. 

It took shape more with developments in England, in the United States, in 
the American Revolution and then in the French Revolution. Yet, it is well to 
remember that both in England and the United States, democracy, if by that is 
meant franchise, was strictly limited to a relatively few persons or a few classes, 
upper classes, and the others had no share in it. It is only very gradually that 
the others also had an increasing measure in that limited form of democracy, 
called voting for the government of the day. It was only, I believe, after the 
First World War and the Twenties that even in England adult franchise was 
extended to everybody, even if you take adult franchise to be the fulfilment of 
political democracy. It is hardly the fulfilment of democracy as a whole, although 
taken with other things it does bring the people into the picture. 

Then there was the French Revolution with its slogans of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. Very good slogans, and yet, even the French Revolution was, if 
I may use the expression, slightly out of date. What I mean is that while the 
French Revolution was taking place, another and a major revolution was taking 
place in Western Europe, that is, the Industrial Revolution. The French Revolution 
did not think of this mighty revolution that was taking place all around it. After 
the French Revolution, for quite a considerable time, in the 19th Century, the 
French Revolution became a symbol of freedom, as to some extent, of course, 
it was. And there were, in 1848, the year of revolutions, and subsequently, 
revolutions in various parts of Europe to get rid of feudal and autocratic regimes. 
Meanwhile, there was this other revolution slowly taking place, the Industrial 
Revolution, which was bigger than any political revolution, in so far as it changed 
the lives of people. 

And, gradually, another aspect of democracy, if you like, developed, which 
was more than political. People began thinking on economic terms, social terms 
and all that, everywhere, in varying degrees and in various forms. And the 
concept — I am not using the word in any technical or party sense — of social 
democracy came to influence people’s mind more and more. The political aspect 
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of democracy, good in itself, was not adequate. The vote was useful in a sense 
to bring pressure on the government of the day or to change the government ot 
the day. But the vote was only useful if it could be. firstly, freely used and not 
be under pressure, and, secondly, if it could be wisely used. Both were difficult. 

It was difficult to avoid pressures, like the pressure, let us say, of a landlord on 
his tenant; the tenant may have a vote, but the landlord will make it clear to him 
which way he must vote, otherwise he will get into trouble. Well, that would 
not be a free vote. 

However, those gradual transitions took place, and one might say that the 
free vote, or the relatively free vote, came into being. Even that was not adequate, 
because economic problems pressed on people, and though they found they 
could be relieved — and they were relieved, in fact — by political methods, through 
Parliaments etc., sometimes, the process was slow. Other forms of exercising 
pressure for social and economic reform came. There were trade unions 
organised, and no doubt they helped in bettering the conditions of the working 
class; or the farmers could organise themselves, and they could exercise some 
pressure in that way. 

My point is that the pure ideal of political democracy, important as it was, 
was by itself inadequate. It did not solve the problems, except sometimes 
indirectly, and after a considerable delay. And every country, even including, of 
course, those that had forms of political democracy subsisting in them, gradually 
moved, whatever the parties in power, towards some measure of social 
democracy. There were some more advanced parties laying greater stress on it 
than others; even the conservative parties in those countries had to accept that. 

And today, in the wide world, whatever the form of government, it is 
admitted that this kind of social equality is an ideal to be aimed at, not absolute 
equality, but equality of opportunity. That is an essential part of democracy. 
Equality of voting was the first step, but that was not quite enough. That does 
not give equality of opportunity. So, movements in every country, however 
you might describe them, whatever they might be. actually aim at that; whether 
it is a country- under a socialist or communist regime or a capitalist regime or a 
social democratic regime, in some form or the other, the ideal of social progress 
and equality is accepted. Methods differ, the idea of the state may differ, but 
this ideal is common. In fact, I should say that the dominating urge today in 
various forms is that of creating a measure of social equality. Ot course, behind 
that lies economic problems and where the economic problems press on people 
greatly, they sometimes seek violent remedies. 

At the present moment, democracy is — I won't say in bad repute— but 
certainly not in a very happy state. This is not a question of Asia or Africa. 
Outside Asia and Africa, the same trend is visible; it may be in different ways. 
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Why is that so? One naturally wonders: Is there something basically wrong 
about it in so far as it does not meet the needs or demands of the situation? It 
is not much good to talk of democracy or rather make use of the word 
“democracy" or to talk about some particular form of government as the best 
form, unalterable and something that cannot be criticised. We have to seek the 
basis of it. The basis, after all, is the development of the human being, of the 
individual as an individual, in groups and so on. Some people think that the 
individual should be stressed more and thereby the group will prosper: some 
think that the group must prosper and incidentally, necessarily, the individual 
will prosper with the group. Anyhow, whatever government one wants, it is 
the betterment of the human being that is involved, and in that betterment, the 
very first and obvious thing is material betterment — freedom from economic 
pressures, hunger, poverty and the like — because you cannot expect a person 
really to march ahead unless these economic pressures are removed. 

Having done that, perhaps in regard to other aspects of improvement, 
opinions may not be exactly the same, or where they are almost the same, 
methods may be quite different. I presume nobody would deny, whatever his 
methods or faith may be, that we want the individual to grow in freedom in 
creativeness in various aspects apart from the material — mental, if you like, 
spiritual and the like — and to be creative, productive. Then, again, differences 
would arise as to what is the best way to reach them. Speaking for myself, in 
the ultimate analysis, I do not see any real progress unless the individual 
progresses and I do not see any individual progress unless a large measure of 
freedom for him is given to progress. Nobody can be given perfect freedom in 
an organised, complicated society. It has to be restricted to some extent, but 
the restriction may be a very limited one or an all-embracing one. It is a question 
of degree again, but I think the ideal must be the development of the individual 
and the group, w ith a measure of freedom to develop. 

One can do many things without freedom. It is rather difficult to argue 
because we are ourselves conditioned by our own upbringing and training. 
But. I cannot think of the real growth of the individual without freedom for him 
to grow creatively. 

Now, on the one side, people say we have freedom: a man can do what he 
likes — even wrongs within limits. But, Anatole France, I think, said somewhere 
something to the effect that law treats everyone alike. If a hungry person steals 
a loaf of bread he wdll be punished and sent to prison; if a millionaire steals a 
loaf of bread he will also be punished. No doubt, he would be punished. But, 
normally, a millionaire is not used to stealing a loaf of bread though he might be 
used to stealing in a big way — not a loaf of bread. 

Political freedom under economic pressure is a very limited freedom; and. 
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therefore, one has to remove those economic pressures and all kinds of other 
pressures for the person to grow. How can creativeness come out of hunger 
and poverty, even though the man has got a vote? It does not normally come. 
Therefore, some people begin to lay stress on economic betterment even at the 
cost of political freedom. There again difficulties arise — obvious difficulties — 
because depriving a person of something very essentially necessary to his growth 
is bound to prevent that growth some time or other. He may come up to a 
certain dead level and do a job well. But if you want a higher type of human 
being to develop and to have the opportunities for development, that something 
is necessary, freedom — both political and economic. 

That may be all right. But. then, we see that in spite of getting all these 
freedoms, new ills sprout up in society. It is not that we solve all problems of 
society. We can see how a person, who has that freedom, or a group, tends to 
go wrong. Why? I do not know. I have no answer to that question unless the 
mere fact of having the normal wants satisfied leaves a vacuum in your life 
which pushes one into wrong acts and evil courses just for the excitement of 
it. I do not know why? So, all these problems are difficulties which arise and 
which cannot be solved by some phrases. 

Then, we have to go rather deeper down into the root of things which 
obviously involve some deeper principles or spiritual needs of the human being. 
If you create a vacuum something not good may fill that vacuum. 

In the world today it appears that people in many countries, by whatever 
form of government they may be governed, and including the countries highly 
advanced in the democratic method, large numbers of people have lost anchorage, 
as you might say. And, there is a certain vacuum in their thinking or they Boat 
about rather aimlessly in search of something. What is that something that is 
not satisfied by our throwing a word or phrase at them ? I am talking of people 
who are materially w'ell off. Those who are not materially w'ell off. of course, 
have an urge in them and that is for physical betterment of their standards plus 
something else. But those who are materially w ell off are in doubt and uncertainty. 
I am not for the moment talking about the tremendous oppressive fear which 
modem arms and possibility of wars has brought about. That is important too 
in creating this doubt and uncertainty about the future. What is good, many 
people may ask, about our taking all this trouble for this or that when one day 
some horrible catastrophe overwhelms us? So, let us have a good time and not 
bother about the future for the present. It is an extraordinary thing. This particular 
thing is perhaps not applicable to India so much. But in other countries, highly 
advanced countries, the youth of the country tend to become less and less 
interested in politics. Whether it is England or America or France or any of 
those highly advanced countries— I do not know enough about the communist 
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countries to be able to express an opinion — but it is a fact that they tend to 
become less politically interested. It is not that they become philosophers. 
Somehow that dynamic urge for the future is absent. Shock after shock, war 
and destruction and hatred and all that has upset things and in some extreme 
cases some peculiar type has emerged which is just violent for the sake of 
violence. 

From all this it appears that we have to search diligently for the root cause 
of these ills. One cause, that is, a physical one. is want and poverty. That is 
obvious enough. Thus for a country like India or other countries situated like 
India, that is, underdeveloped or relatively underdeveloped, the course is clear 
in regard to that matter — to develop the country from the material point of 
view. But even there one has to think of developing it in that way, in a particular 
way. What type of institutions should we have so as to lose [sic] ourselves in 
our search for material progress — perhaps achieving it a little but otherwise 
losing much that is worth caring for in life? 

All these difficulties arise. That, of course, is not merely the question of 
giving good advice. But what type of institutions promotes the good life or the 
way of good life? I am not merely referring to governmental institutions. Of 
course, governmental institutions are an important part of it. But there are 
other institutions too and they also govern the life of human beings tremendously 
and as you vary the institutions, you vary the trend of human life and thinking. 

All this is important enough, normally speaking, but in a period of very 
rapid change, as we are living in today, they become much more important. 
What is the rapid change due to? No doubt many causes are there but, 
fundamentally, [it is] the technological and scientific advance which changes 
the life of human beings. 

Take constitutions — political constitutions. In various countries, democratic 
countries, they vary. But basically the constitutions were drafted in the pre- 
industrial age. They have been amended and they have been changed no doubt 
but still sometimes they lag behind the present stage of the world and, good as 
they are, they are too slow-moving while the world changes rapidly and that 
creates crises and difficulties. The one thing that we must not get used to or 
take for granted is that any constitution has finally solved the problems of 
government when day by day the problems of government increase and become 
more complex and different. 

Of course, one can adopt any constitution by slightly varying it or by 
convention and all that. That is what is being done in fact. Otherwise the 
constitutions would not work at all. But this fact— this tremendous change due 
to technological advance is a basic factor of the age, basic factor in regard to 
nations as such and a basic factor in regard to individuals as such. Well, it does 
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become more and more unrealistic to have, let us say, national boundaries 
when human beings move more and more through air travel and rush across 
continents in a day or two. When our constitutions were drawn up, in all 
countries, and our thinking was conditioned by them, nobody thought of air 
travel. There were definite frontiers and if you wanted to travel from one 
country to the other you had to cross frontiers. We do not cross any frontier 
now except in some ideological or theoretical way. When you are flying nobody 
crosses a frontier, and you are at the other end of the journey. Then the question 
of terrific speed comes in — some six hundred or eight hundred miles an hour. 
Where is the frontier then? How do you deal with it? 

So, new problems cannot be met by old recipes, constitutional or other; 
and one will have to find gradually some new methods, new answers to these 
problems and new recipes to their solutions. That applies, perhaps, even more 
to the individual than to the nation, because individual life is uprooted by these 
rapid changes in technological advance and the new industrial civilisation. I 
cannot presume to offer any remedy for this except to say that, firmly believing 
as I do in individual worth, in the dignity of the individual, I do not want 
anything to be done which suppresses that dignity, I do not want anything to 
be done which stops the growth of the individual in all spheres — physical, 
mental and spiritual. And, yet, in a complex life you are all the time compelled 
to stop the individual from going the wrong way — he comes into conflict with 
somebody else. 

This is a basic difficulty — on the one hand, the necessity for individual 
freedom and, on the other, necessity for, in the modem world, not only more 
centralisation but more and more orders, decrees, limitations and all that; 
otherwise a complex society could not function. How are you to combine 
these two things — centralisation on the one hand, and decentralisation and 
individual freedom on the other? I do not know of an answer except that we go 
on experimenting and gradually trying to find out what one can do. 

Then, again, obviously, democracy is something deeper than a political 
form of government — voting, election etc. In the ultimate analysis, it is a manner 
of thinking, a manner of action, a manner of behaviour to your neighbour, a 
manner of behaviour to your adversary or your opponent. All that come in 
democracy. Therefore, if the inner content is absent and you are just given an 
outer shell, well, it may not be successful. Of course, even the outer shell will 
gradually help to bring out the inner content. 

I believe in democracy, in democratic institutions; but I do not know 
whether I am prepared to say that the same type of democratic institution is 
suited to every country'. It depends on so many factors there; but I would bring 
in a basic factor of the dignity of the individual and giving him opportunities of 
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growth, and preventing the reverse of this, that is, in political or economic 
institutions which give unlimited and un-removable power to groups. That is, I 
think, not a good thing, whether in the political field or the economic field. 

But again, in the final analysis, you come back not to political terms, not to 
economic terms, but to some human terms or, if you like, spiritual terms. We 
want to produce a good life, a good individual. Of course, if all people are 
good, it does not matter what political institutions exist. They will work for the 
good of all, but all people are not good, and sometimes even if they want to be 
good, opportunity is lacking for them to be good. How can they be good if 
there is no opportunity coming to them? There again we go back to the individual 
being given that opportunity and also the institutions and forms of government 
being so organised as to encourage this aspect. 

There are two broad approaches always to improve an individual or an 
environment. One might be called, very broadly, the religious approach or the 
spiritual approach of improving individuals, try ing to improve individuals, and 
thereby hoping that that individual will improve others and the social group will 
improve. That is an individual approach. The other is the environmental approach, 
the institutional approach, the governmental approach, of improving the 
environment, and thereby improving the individuals there. Obviously both 
approaches are necessary. One is not enough. You have to approach the individual 
at the individual level, always trying to create an environment in which, broadly 
speaking, opportunities of growth are present and good flourishes and evil 
does not flourish. 

Then, again, we may argue as to what is good and what is evil. People will 
differ. So, in this rather curious world of our today, all one can do really is to 
pose questions and it is only a very, very wise man or a very, very foolish man 
who will attempt to answer them. I am not very wise and I hope I am not very 
foolish! There it is. 

There is another aspect of this question: What kind of human being do we 
want, because the basic objective must be to work up to it? We want, one may 
answer, a person embodying the good life. You ask what good life is. You come 
back to the same questions or, you may say, that you have to develop in a 
person — of course, physically you may take it for granted that he is all right — 
mentally and otherwise, the habits of cooperation, not conflict. Every school 
tries to do so, of course, with greater or lesser success at the most 
impressionable years of childhood — that the children should cooperate and 
play with others rather than quarrel with them. And yet, oddly enough, in later 
life, we cannot quite pursue that aim. We often lay stress on the quarrelsome 
aspects of human beings — ultimately, of course, the last quarrel of all being 
that which is represented by war and destruction. But before that too, many 
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other aspects of quarrelsomeness or lack of cooperation are encouraged, 
encouraged politically, encouraged economically. 

Competition is good and yet competition may be bad when it becomes a 
question of knocking down the other person, or the other countr, just to step 
on him and rise on his shoulders. 

That may be applied to economic matters also. One wants competition; 
one does not want a dead living. But it that turns into sheer acquisitiveness in 
an acquisitive society and making that the end and aim of existence, it does not 
produce the good life we are aiming at. 

So. it is important as to what we consider should be the basic elements of 
the good life or the good citizen and surely those elements must be a certain 
neighbourly and cooperative behaviour, a certain creativeness, a certain spirit 
of adventure, a certain search for truth in all its aspects, whether scientific 
truth or any other truth, if possible a certain selflessness, not living for oneself 
completely, but for others, for the society, for the world, whatever it is. After 
all, the finest types have been those individuals who forgot themselves, who 
thought of others and who lived for others. That may be a high ideal, but when 
you formulate an objective, whether national, social or individual, at any rat£. 
the ideal should be a high one and you try to work up to it. If the ideal itself is 
low, obviously you cannot go beyond that. 

So. I have ventured to place before you odd thoughts about these various 
aspects on the question of democracy, because we are passing today, I believe, 
quite an extraordinarily exciting and fascinating period of change. I have not 
the faintest notion as to what it will lead to. One works for what one considers 
the right cause, not knowing exactly where one would land. All static character 
vanished from the world chiefly, I think, because of the technological and 
industrial advance and we seem to be on the verge of tremendous changes in 
the future. Whether they are due to atomic energy coming more into the picture 
of our lives or space travel and what not, we seem to be on the verge of 
tremendous discoveries and changes which will undoubtedly affect human 
beings and their lives, and the problems that we face today will again be 
superseded by new problems. 

I hope that in your discussions, we shall have helped all of us in thinking 
about these problems and others that you might pose. As I said, if you can 
solve them, well and good; but. I do not expect such easy solutions. But whether 
we solve a problem or not. the search for solution, the interchange of ideas, of 
minds knocking against each other, which is the essence of democracy, is a 
very' valuable thing. If you stop that interchange of ideas and put them in 
grooves of thought, whether in the field of religion or politics or economics or 
social life, you are trying to stop and to imprison something that grows. 
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Life grows; social forms of life grow, everything grows; nothing is static. 
If our thinking becomes static in any phase of activity, we branch off from the 
growing curve of life tangentially, which is not good for us. So, one of the 
virtues of a democratic way is this freedom of thought, freedom of discussion, 
an opportunity for the opposite view to be expressed fully and to be discussed 
and take the chance for the right view to prevail. It may not sometimes prevail; 
but presumably, if it is the right view ultimately it will prevail. 
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Fftot to wn, 

3T1F FT# f f# 3TTF tf FFT 3TTF# FTF 3TTF# fto#lto 137 TT fto# 3 TRTT 
^1 F# ftcH 3H? Fj^ # TJFT f# T1HMK FF cn# ^ 7to -q f % t FFT ^TT 

wi fto# 3 ttft? tor to tor frt to to to#, fft-fft fif Irfff toi to 

3TTWT UF ^T ton «T fl to tot FTF FFR 3TTF7T F FFf Ft T# tl to 

^rt w to tor f ft FFRfr «rti ft, to tor F' top to tor 3 toto 
tot ti to if fff to strt to fit to# Fto totor to farn to ff# 
it ftonr ^stt ft, to# fto 3 tftr tor t, % to sitf# ftotot to to# ff tor 
ftotoi to torn frt f#i f# to f?[f t #t # to mm fr# tot t, tot-tot 

to# to F^5T to t to FF-FF toRTT ^ to TJ# ^ FT# Fi|cT RTF to tl 

toto, totor 3 tf ftotot stn ft# t tor to wjtft f# ti FFto ftf #Nrt 

to to# Ft FRTT tl tot-tot FFto FRT Ff# FTT #to TTFF c#, FI F^cRR 
FT FRTT t FFto FFTFFTI IHPdM. to ITT FRT to ^ FT F|F Ff# ^ 1# FRT 
FFF 3# t F FFT tot to tot to FfF FT tol Ft FF FRJF t|3TT fto Fif 
IpRRT if, 3TFFFTFTF to FRT 3TT TF t FT FI f#FF |3TT % to to 3TT FT^ to 
?TTF mm fFRRT, 3TRT-FRT ^FT-FF f# F FT FTF7TTI ITlfdU, to 3TRTT IF FFFI 

^ f# if, Fp? to to to, to ttoFFR tort ftf, to tor ft to ff# f^tt 

fFF t-FRTFR, ^FR, FTT#T tori 138 to #T to ^ TTFTRI 


1 36. Speech at a public meeting. Gangad (37 miles from Ahmedabad), 1 7 December 1958. AIR 
tapes, NMML. 

137. Social reform leader and follower of Mahatma Gandhi: launched the Bhoodan (land gift) 
movement in India in 1951. He addressed the gathering before Nehru. 

138. Shanti Sena, a voluntary group of social activists called constructive workers, organised 
on Gandhian ideals by Vinoba Bhave. 
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cTT t RtgRT «TT. RRR gIR gRR ^RtRfcgTgRRtggftR'fR, fgT RTggRT 
^ ^fRgT R, gfggR gt ggTI R, ggt ggT t-anq gTRR t atom bomb 3jk Rg-R4 
^fggR t fgRR Rift ^RgT gq RTgT gt RgTRT tl aftT gg-gg ^T gt gfg R RR 

rr gfggrff gq rrtr gm t, gRi gRR ti afrr grqt rrt gig % 4r gg gTR gq^ 
RfgRR Rr fqR grt? RRgq Rgf Rgf Rggn RRt gfggr gRfg-gRtg rrt gr gTRi 
cTl W RRR Rt R fgg t gRRT RTRgH gff ^fRRT gq RgRg gTRT, 3TtT gRg ggR 
gift t, ggR gg RR t fgf 'RJ^r ggdT ^TTcTT t, RRg gfR R qgT tl 

^RTt RRR Rgf fgg fgRMIgt gq % gf gTRT R Rgf-Rgf RTg, gRRRT gft 
RWR RRRRT g?T gR Tg tl RIRJR Rgf gff RTTT3 Rtg gg ^gf tl RRT Rgf t R^T, 
Rg-RRf RTg R gTR f, fRRTR t gfRT R, gR5 RRgq RRfTTR t, Rf4RT gRR t. sftT 
gfRR ggT ^RT 4 IN R 'Jlld tl fggTT gftfgR 3TTR— 4>R g Rt (gd t? Rgf 3TTT 
RRTT gq, Rgf fggrgTgt ggl tR gTRgR gig! fcHNIdl gq fgg, *|R Rgf gfgf TjffRR 
R RTTR gq fgg, glHlfg. RTTR gf fgRIgTgt t sftT SRR gtff Rgg Rgf fgf RTTR gt 
RR RgTRTRf gq tgT gR RgTRT tl 

Rf R Rgf RTg R RT RfTRR RfggT gft gt gfgRRT g’ iRRTR gf gTR tl Rgf RTfgR 
RgRg gf fgr ggrgRit qM' gq ggTg, ggff gq ggig afq ggrgRff rrr gjg fgr 

gR TRgg ggr 3^: gRg g g^ffl 3TR RRff g RRg ^ Rg^ FjfRg gff, % gT ggT 
gr gr gRfgf Riqfg gqgr t, RRg RRT gqgl, gfgR fgglggR Rjqfg gggT R fRR, 
^R gt Tt, 3fR gqgTT gnfg gq 3fR Rg] gRR gq gg RggT fiRglg'l RRt ^fqgl 
R 3fR gr gqq R, g^gq gr ggt glfgggT gTrft t gr ?RT-ggT ^fggt t, Rgi 
Rg? 37Rf I gRR ggT R Rt, gqf fgggT gTR g?t gggg Rgf f, gqgf g^T gRf' f, gRt 

gTfgqgT t, gt gqgq Rt# T#gdt t, gr gqgq ggrgt t, gt angq r -^z ^gr gRigt 

t, ggR gRIgt t, gt tl ^qft grfgggf f gf gqR’ Rg gRTgt f| gTg R g ^fggRT 
gq ggTgRT fgr fgRT gTfgg gq gtg ff gR ggT Rl gf, t RR^TgT t, ^t 3TTgTT t, 
fgT 3Tg5t gTfgggf gt RgRTT gq gRTcft t, gt gqR ggT gq grfgg gg STfggT gRcft 
t, gr grgqt 3ftr gRR ggr gft gggr sttr ggqti gRg> gR^-gggr rt gftti 
#gg gg rrtt, gg gpf grfeq ti sftr grfRg t ?RfgR Rtf igr ^t| rrr ggr gqR 

RRT R 37TRT tl g^RR t gRRt ^4ddl R, gRTt 3TTRR ^ |g R, 3TTRR ^ ^ ^ 
3TR RgR ggt gTfeRTf gtcft t gt 3TRRt ^,4ddl R tgT gt, ^RT ggT R Rgf I 
RT gqR ggT R Rt 3TTR gTI g gTR gg Tgf t, 3Tg?t sfR ^ft, RTg-RTg, 3TR 
3Rgq gR' fgT gtg gr gfgRT 3TTgTT gRR R gt Rgf gRTTI fRggg gR fgT gq RgRf 
gTfgR fgRT RRR RTRI fgRIRTgt g ^TR gft gTRT R ggf 1R gg sfR ggg gTR tl 
^JgTR Rq tR RTRgTR gt RgTI RIRgTR R RggRT Rt Rg fqgfl ctfgRT tR RTRgq 
RttR gi6l 3TRT gR-gfg ggR RTR R^g fR<R gTR 4t gf ggT gt RR RTg RTTTg RIRf 
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RTT Ff HFT-RT fFTRT t, df<*M fRTT Rt RT fRcR, RTF R+>dH Ff RTR FT, RT RRT 3TR^ 
R>H H fH[ fRRfl Rfa FRR RRT 3TRR FRT FR R t^T FTFf tl qi^H u Scl RR3T 
d drl I tl sffTT RT RRT ^TeTF t>l RRffRT RTF RF t? FRTT tR FR R RFT RfRRTFT 
fdrHM , RTRRT, TFF t, RRR RFT RRTFT RRfF RTT ^TeTT f? I ^ eft F?T R> RT|F RFT 
t, FR Rfe t, RT>R t, RRRTT FFf t R^f <t %R, sfk RTfeFTFRT RfF t, 3^ 
FR RTfeRTFRT RF ^T RTTF Ri fHi RR FTRT RTTR RTTFT tl F*f RRfF R>f FTRT RTTR 
RTTFT t, RRfF R RRI FRR FlFf tl FR RilRsTH RFTF t, HIHIFTFI RTTFT t, RRTRf 
RTTR RTTF 'fl FlfRTF fRTT Rt RRR RFT RTTR RR R RRfF R RRR «g<ll F, RRffR' 
FRIT RfRRTFT FOR TTTRI R TFF t, RRTF RT TFF t, RTFTT 3 Rt TFF t, IRtf^l 
3^ RRT 3TR RT RTF fRT-RRR RFH sffc 3TTR7RRT RTTR-RRfF R ^FT FfFT t RFH, 
IcRlfR, Rf Rp? % FRIT t TRTF RTT RTRTF, RRffRT RR R RRR RFFf TRlF RTT RRR 
RRf Rf fH* FTFT RlfFRI RTRFf RTT FRT RTfFR, RT TFt RTT FfFT RlfFR, R 3TTR3RRT 
RtR tl RRff RTT FlFT "RlfFR, TRTRR RTT FtFT RTIfR RR RRR RTT3 RR TtfRTT FT 
RRT RR PhciHi RlfF^I R 3TIR3RRT RtR t RR HFt ^ fH^I FT RF-RF RRR tl 
$HfdH 3TTRR ^RI #RT RFT RTRRIR RRT, RR^mTr RIRRII F^f RIRf RT fRRTT 
Ri^ 3fk 3JRRI RR FTR RRI RRiRR ^ RFt, RRT RTRRT RRT, '^RR 't, 3TR dldPl RRRT 
eVll, ^iRt 6l J il , RRffRT RR R?T RR 3pfT fR^ 3IROH "3T>RT RR RRMR flTR 
RRR RlfFR RR RRR SrFRR fRT 3 TRcT R FRRR RRMRI t 3RTR 3RqRjtl RT^ 
<jR<l Rt^ ^ TfRFTRT 't 3RRR Rifl 3RR 3RRRR RRTcTRT T? Rt 3RR RRIc^ 
3F7R RTt, Rlt # RTRRR R'RI^TI fR RTF 3 RF RfR RF RRR t F3TRI 
R>l , T^RjFI RRf R FR R>^l TF? FR RR T^, RT Ft RTF?T R FRTT FTRT ^RTRR R?t I 
RT FRIT RFT ^#TRT, RTRRTTt 3R Rf , FRTT fTRTR TRTTR FT RR R|F ^1 RR Rt 
FRT^ RfF ■JTIR fTRTR t RTT FRRR FRTR t, FRTTT fTRRT RTt fRFTR FRTRT t, 
Rt FRTT F+i^d TRR RITTcT Fl RT R^rT =ti?s FRTR RRR RRT FT RTF! 't' RFTF RTFt 
^fl RfF RTTt RTF t, fRRR FR fRRTFTRT tl Ft ^ fRRT^f FR RIFT R? fRRR RTTR 
RT^ RTF fl 3|tT R?T RRT FRR Ff, T^TFIFT Ff? RRT RRTR RfT FTcTF, 3TtT ^ff 
Rff, 3T^t Ft, STfRRTFT RTR R RTR TFR-RFR 4? FRTT FTTR RTFf 'll FRTT HR RT^f 
TJT^ RFf fl FRTT c#T Rt RTTR RTTF tl R^ FR Rf# FT? FT fRRR RRR RTT RTF FT 
RRf t fRT RFT? RRT? 3TTR TRF R RTTR RTTF tl HR^ ^RT TRF tl RRf 3TTR TRF 
R iRFRT t^T RRt ^ FRR, 3ftT tH R ^ Ml- Rib'll tRT Ff? RfR, RTRTR, FftftRTT 
sftT RTFT-RTFT RF FT RRT RRTF "RRIr R fRFRT 3TTR tRT RTT^ t RFT FRRTT 
YTRT-fFTJRr tRT RTTF fl FT ^RH-fcPJRT RR t FRR' RTR I RTR t^T RT^‘ 3TTRRTT HR 
Ff, FR RTT HR FT, RRRTT HR FT, RRRTT FT I RRT RTF RRT FT RRf t? RTff RTF 
f^Rf ^ RFf tl FR tn RRT^ t RRT-RRT f3R affT FRRTf FR R'RTRT RRTF t TRfRTR 
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FTTI FTF TT ■M'+irl t fm 37F7 TFIF TTFTFTl ti FFf Fmdl 37F7^ FFT 
3H^I FT, 37im1 TlefTF FIT ^T^TcIT f I FTF FIT TT^cTT f, FF sfc FTF tl 

ftf ff t fm ff wit m 37cTrar sk fitf mm-FF fitf t nmr f, 

UHlWh FIT FITF FfF FI *imdl t, FFl 37TF FITF mt’ fF7T77 STFTFlt FIFTf Ftl 
3WFt 37TF*dmdl Ft #F 37FT tm f#I ^T FT TTFIFT t, F> TT Wd Ft FFlt t 
Tim m -5TTFT mi FFTtf FTF FI ^ t 4 t FPft sftT Ft TFt f, font 
eF fTT t?T Fit tRstdl Fit dlHlfl FF ^T mt 3ftT TFTF Fit I FFlPm fF7T Ftl F m idi 
F FI dl^k F?I 'll fFTT F?T F Timm 7TFt FIT FFf pMddl, FT fTfR mi f-| T^Rsq 

iw 3 t^t FFf ti tftt«f stfji fitf m %tt ft Fm mi mm fFeTFT Fifttf, Fit 
ft, Fit tmrft msim fi mAP<ri<t ff ttf fffftf fiffi mmft ti stf t 

3Tmrni 7TFt FfFFT TTF?TT FFT TTFIFT FT7 FFFI <FFt FtF ti ctfFIF STTFmt TTF' jH l 

F 3fk fFtremr srmmt tifitft t fm FFtF m fft-ffi sttffit fitfi ti t pFHyd 
mFFF \ PddhMl t fm FFtF, Tj«Ft, trfl FtF t, ft fffi ml FtFt FTfFR, Ft 
WFF mt FtFt FlfFIf, fFFTI FIF 77F FTF FHlt’l fFFF Fett FI FTF 3^ f | 
FFt ^ FI Fl 37TF TTTTt FF FT^ Fp5 Flfl STIFFITT mflfm fdFTFMl m ftm* Ft 

fFF^r Ftm t fm ft «ff t Fmmi 37mm ttiff str f?t m ttiff ttfi tifmF 
37m 37F7 ?FF m mm FFF FfF T7m, FF mFF-mFF FFF ti 

sflr 37F FFF fFFFF fmFT t Fif FTFl 7TF> FI F tm FT FTF F, 37F7 -FHF t, 
FT FIF F' FFTFF FF^F Ffl 3^T FT FIF F T7FF>Kl TTF Ft, cooperative Ftl 
Cooperative "IpITIF F FFFF tl HfFR Ft 37fFFFT f tm #T FF mrt Fit, 
credit cooperative, str FFt f Ftl Ftm t trTI FFI FTFI t, credit tFI FtFT t, 
FTfFIF FF t TTFFITTt TTF Fit FFT FiTFI ^FtFTFFFfFFtfm 37TF ^ 37m 
T7FFFTI T7F, 37Tp«1m FFF FFFTTTt TTF m FIF FT, fFcTFT Ff’l Weft TTFFFTt TTF 
F3I F Ft cUmF 37IFFIT TTF FFFT, td<1^HI, FTF FIIFT, fertiliser eflFI, 7§TF 
FIHI, FFIF Fim, 3flFTT elHI, Fel t, FF t, FF t, FTF mt t, TTF FTF PddH l FTF 
Fit Ft TTfFITTT TTF m ?RI Ft, Fm-trm mF FTt) tf FFf Fl^FT fm TIFFITft TTF FtTI 
FIF FIT Ft, S^PelM, fm tf FTFcTT \ 37TFF7T TTFFiTTt TTF, F^I Fm mT, F31 fF FfTFR 
Fit FTF FilH Fitl Fm-'|TR ml 3TTF FFIF tl FTF m TFF FTeff Fill FTT FtTT FIF 
FIT Ft FI 3TTF FTFF FFf 3TR fmT ^TRt’ FmFI FFf FFftl T3^i-^et Flf FTFFT 3^T 
Tm?IFII F^I FIF Fit F[m FFTFF Ft, F^> TTPFTTf TTF FII 3TPT FT FH Ft, tf FFT 
fiffi mm Ffrf Tirmirt stfittt fii tf mr fif ml Tim fmF; fifft f fm Tirmift 

3TmTTT FIT FT FFF FTFel F Ft, 3TNFlt TTFTFFI mt, 3TTFFit FFF FIT, 3TTFFII FFIt*, 
3TIWt TIFT mt, FF ^tr FIF 1 1 FfFH 3TfFFIR 3TPTmT Ftl FFTFF tf 3TfFFHT 
3TTFFIT FTI TTFFITtt TTF FFf FIT FI I 
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TFTC FT ■H'+dl t, R|R Ft TTRTRT t, 3RF <SKI«( RTR REMl 3TET 4dd RTF R)t, 
RE3T 1§FF fET REtl Tjk R Rl+K t % 3TTF RETR RTR RE, RETfk k ^lEdl t[ 

sttf ktk m\ rtr reft, seif spritt ki arFETfr k ref k Rk "^rFf stmt ft 

FFKI R?T RlRt RFT RRRT RR RRT FFTE RFRT 3TFR RTR FT, ZFT FT, FFf TRSt Ftk 
3TR 3TFF k RFF Flff REkl akf k (RT A<g=tE Flff F1RTI Tk 3TFF 

R?T R?t k EFT RRT RETRR t, aiM=hEI RFRT RF TTR, EtfkR RRRT RF TTR fRTTR>t 
RF Ft FRRR, F?T kt FETERI ER k TTFRFft TTE Ft’ RTE-ETR kl ERT-RR1 ETR k 
FRTRR ak TTFRFk TTE ak RRT 3R^T fRFITETE Ftl TTE 3RF R?T RF TTE RRT TTRTR 
tl RiFT lEEETT k ak RtRf k ak RTFT-ETFT EFt TTFTR f, ‘FETT tREIFTTFr, 
dl<+qqt ak bptt-RRT, ak kfET t, dfRH EZE k Rk FRTRE FEE ZtRT FFt FlRT, 
kk k ETFT ■SFRTT tl 3TTF FEFF RF EFTT k RFt EFTR tl FFET Ftk k «Mld tl ^Hld 
k Ftk 4-iMK 4Hd t, ETfk EiFT FEFF RFRT t, §<dfki< FRTRE HR«|d RFt FtRT 

t re urkf k Errkt f|e ft, Tukf k efrf arfERFT fti feter ret, FFRFk tte 
ret, ak tetet Ft ktkf ef frtf efi fh etr kt arm TtFki 

3rr, kt etft TTFRFft tte ft tttf k, ak fkkt eft k fkrtR k qtR t RF 
qtR qkl ak RR RR k RET RIF S^k ERT RFR FT RT R Ft, RF TR TIF^kt 
TR k TTFFt Ffk aTHdiet TTFRitk kR k Rt Ft ekT FIF t fk^k TET ktT Ft 
arfRRTi ak tkr kki’ kr ere arfkR 3 tt^rrtt t TTFRnft kq kt, k Ft FFt 
Ft ERRl RF RRT RcRT tl ERkt FHt tl fkR tRF R Rt 3RRT RRT t? RF TR 
tRRR qtkt kt RR tl STR5T 3TPT Rkt=T FT FtR RRF tl k^ 3TFTR ^Ft ER 3Rq 
Rktq kr Rt-RI SfNk RR t 3PK 3TTq RT TTFRkt kR SET rR‘ Rt 3Rkt aTTFFft 
Ftl RFT RtET fERRit, FTf 3TTRkt fkctRE Rtt, FRR STREt RE, ERRtt WRT ttk 
t wiki k, kkt k, MR k, kt kt ^ Ft, arrapft Ftk ti Rk cTrrtRt atTRkt rr 
RIFT tl FFRtt RRT RRT FtcTT tl FeR tkkt Rfkt kt ^RTET k RRt k, RET RTF;, 
k ktRT RFT tl k ER TtFRTTk kR k Rl 3TRJT R=F RTRF ak t ak 3Rkt RFT 
rtrf k, fk arrtkt k Rktk t ret Rtt, eet ft fkctRE rff Ft, fFRRE ktk 
Ftl k TtF^rk kR Rtt ak R 3TTF klk RF 3TETRF fFEFT k 3RET-aTRF TFFT, 
kfkt fkRRE kk Fti 3 tff fkk k Iffr k sttf ^k riz k rtr ki wk rff 
RTF t ar^T FETT ak 3TTF kt atfRRt fkkFT ak WRkt RR Rtt RRT TFFT, Rpft RET 
RF RRRT, Rlk ETTt ETFTR RTT Ri^ F RT5 RkTTI ER REF R RTTF Fid I t fkrTRE 
RFF RER k, fkF Ik RiFR t joint farming, cooperative farming, fFETRE kdt 
REFT FETtF FT, fFE RTF kFTI fkttRTk k RTFR Ik TTtk RETtF FR kt t RTSFT 
RRT? Ttk Rt tl k RTR ktRT t, k FTFRT -|l kfkF k RTRF 3RFRF RRT TFT fl 
k F^T TER k Rift RTF TTRiET TTlt kt kl RTR k FR TER 3RR Rlt k REE kt 
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FHTT FT FT Tpt FFt T^TT tl 

FT H FTF, M^eil FTF, fFi HTR eflR FF WOT HH FFTR RR FFRI Fi fTTR, 
FR’ll, IskK'll, elMI, FTF-RF ^ 4^-i t FR FiTR ^ fFTRI ^[HTt FTF 3RR HtFT 
fReTFR FR, FIFt FRTF HRFt, RfFR fFTHT fiTRT F, "FT Fp5 Ftl sftT fReTFR FRI 
FRH FFT eTTR tl sftT FFt R ?T31T FI FFlfFT HR eTTR fReTFR FFR FRF t, FeFt 
FTFT t, 3TF5T FIFT tl sftT HTRF FF3 TTTHT t fFT fFFTFT #1 HTR FR FRF t TFFf 
FT FTF R? FT HTRfRFT Ft FIR R RF Ft RF FRR FRI FI FTFT FI fFeFFF FTFI 
Ft FTFt t, fFRTt FFR Fit FFfl Ft Rt RT FTFRt, FHFF RT fF*RT HTRFft fRFtRTI 
FF RF FRT Ftf?RI HIT Ff 3TFTF>t FRtF R tRT FIFT t FHFF HTR fFFFF FRt 
FHFF "RFi FRFT f?THT RTF ^ HRTF FF t Fl FIFt HHF FF F FI RTF Fit FFfF 
^ %R FT TFl FR FR R FR FFFT FlfFR HR %FF FRFf FTfFR FFT% F% %FF 
FT Fp5 FFt FIFTI 

FRR FFT FRR RF-fFTTst FF^FFT FFt FFR FRF 1?, FR FtfF t FFt Fl FH 
FtfF RT FFfl FlFT t FFFiT FFR FRFtl etfFRT FTtf 'll Id R 3TTR FFt Ft FFR R 
FFt FFF F Ft RftSTR R FTFF Fl FtfF Ft, FRF' Rt# RftFR tl Fit HTR 
FtR RR FF ^RT RRRFil tl FFt FFt FF t, afR FF FTFFtFT t 'f^NKl RFI 
FT 3RR FtR FRT Ft RRFFTRt FF tl Ft F^Ft FTR Ft ^RFlRt tl FTRTF FTR Ft 
RFlFKl tl FtF FtR Ft HRFFJRt tl HeTR-HeTR FtfF ^ F? FtfFRT FT tF R 
FTTR FTFt t RffSTR R, 37tr RFFF #1 Ft FtfF t RftFR Fftl FFt RfTFR FFt t, 
FFt RFiFT FFt t, HTR RTF '|f 1<=IK1 Ft", RTF FF3 FTF Ft, 3TTRFF FF FFt FFFTI 
Ft RF R FFT FFR Ft FF t fFr FR fReTFR Ft fFFFF FR FRFF FRf R FRI 3TTR 
FFT RFTtF R Ft, 3^TT RTTF ^ ^=hNd R RFTTF FF FteTF ^5 Reft tl FFt Ft 
fFRTtFt FF Rt FT^ Reft FteTF tl sftT FRF Ft FTFt ^FTFT FftFFT tl FtfFTF HTfeT 

o • • 

3RR 3TR FR, RF FRF fRet ^ RTTF FtFT tl RF FRF FR TTtHRT tl 

3TRt, FRF TTFT 3TR FTF FF fFFFF fFTFT tl 3RR FTFF F FTRt-FTRt FFT Flf 
FTR R 3TFRT Re^ Fit FTRt FT FTFt t F^S-Fi^l FTRT FIFt FIFt t etfFTF > JRFTR 
F|F FTFt tl FRF' FTR FF FTF t ^FFFf Rl 3TtT FFFt FTfeFlf FFFT FF Ftcft tl 
TFTF ^ FTR FF FTRI ^RfetR, RFeTT RFTet FF t fFT FR FFR>t t^T FR FF R fFRTt 
RTT FR ^ FleftR FRtF eflRt FF TFTF FF FFRF Ft, FFFF R 3TfFFT Ftl Fit FFf 
RRF RT FRt F Ft, FTF FF^ T|RFF 3TTFI fRR Rt FRIT RTR FTTRft RF^ fFR; TFR 
FF Ftl 3TTT IFFT FR RRT FR fFRTt FR FIFT RF HFT 3RT FRFft R^F R‘ F?f 
FFRfTRT, M»flH, fTFlft Ft RTF FF FFR FFfl FR FFl RRt fR^et RteT 3RR FTFF 
t Ft FTR tf FR FTFT R MFT RRTFT RFT t ReeTT, FRTFt, WfbFRTFf Wit FFI 

RTTF FR FRTF 3TtT ?FFT tm FR FTFT RFFT RFT tl FF Ft RFeft FTF, RRF 
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-Eft RFIRTT tl RFTR 3TR Tf? RFlt', RR tt 3TTTFt RIFT FRlt RFT t^T tlRT 
f, aRT Ftl R RRR ITTT-RippTT RRT tTRT t RRI TJRIF Rl 3TfT FRTT RFT Rltl'-RltT 
^TTT ^hi- 4^TI tlRT tl Rf RTF RRF RFf ft FR R R$R t¥? ^ ftlRR 

TFirt t fa anr tr ftRR, rirri % ritr t t *M R rtrit RRR t, altr rft 
r afrar ornrI rii rrr t, rIri q^intr trs ®hrr1 rt rrr t, tlr Rtf r ftr 

tsHK I T R[t f'l #T RIRR tl RTR tl aft RiR RIRR R FIR RRR RTR t RRRlI 3TIT 
RTRt-RTRt fllR RTF 3 RRTR RTlR t, fRRRIRT STjfRR tl RTRT tl FM PR>Rl o^IHRI 
R, R>3 RRT t RTRl Rlt, RRR FTR RFT fFRI RTT RTRTT R «M FT RIR ftr Rl RTR 
RSI fFRTI Rl RRt ftfRR ftRT t RfRI WITT RT t, RFl R 'tl 3TTR RRR t, RTTRIT 
SIR WR>lfl tlT RT til' 39 RIRt ftR FR R tl, Rl RT 3TR R RFf RIF R=fcdl, RRRIT 
fR?RR RITRT tl 3TRFT R RRR 3T5^T RRT RFRITR RR RRI tl RTF. Rl RfR TRRT 
tl RTFI tl3 RFRRTI RR atl RRt RIRT RF FTRI RR tR 3TTRR RIFT RT RRR 
RFRITTl TTR alt cooperative aR=f> RTR RTR-3RH, RR RTR RIT RR> RFT, RRT RR 
RR RTRl RR RFRITTl RR fRRRIT RRT RFT tl, fRRtf RlftT 3#TRT ttft Rt RUR 
RRR til Rl RF Rl tlRT °RTRTT RR FR 3RTT, ‘RR RFRITTl RR RR RR, tl RTpT 
tl RTR tl RR RRR R Rlt RRII dRRR RIR tl RT RRRI RR RIt, ItlRl alt RR 
Rtf | art! RR7 Rl RF Rp5 Rt RFl’l FR RIR RF FI TFT tl "^TH RlRT ^TNTTl, 
R Rt! Rl ^RT FR RRRTRtl dfR>R Rl RTRRT ^ RTTRR t agent tl RFRl, 
RtrfRfR tl RT^tl RTRT Rf, RlfRIR RR RTR R ^ ^TlRRT tlRT, RRRT tlRT Rl RRt 
RIFT RTXT| jfrftT t RRR RRRR ^5 RTTR RIR tlRTI tlfRIR arfRRI RTTR RRRIT RF!’, 
tt R^T F'l 

Rl R Rl R^l RIFR tl ^ fRFRTR t ft RF am RRR RIRTI RTRfft RRR Rltf 
RRF RTTR FT I RRI fRIRR tl Rl t^T RIRTT t RRRR fRR 3TtT tl TRTtRRT t TRTR 
t ftrp; RRRR, alk rIr t fRRTfRRI fRRIcT RT^I Rl R RI-RTT Rltl-Rltl RTF tt 
3TTRR RIFf fRRRIT 3TNR TTRR t, FRRT Rl iRIRTRT t RIR RRR t, F^TRT RTl 
^TRRT R RRR tl aflT FRRF RTR 3TTR TIRfl H, aTtR RT RRFTTR aflT ftT RF ^3 
RTF FRIT RTRRRFltf'gtFRRlRRITFTT fRFRTR t ft FRTt F?T tl RTRR>I 
R|R RRl R FTRl alt Rl RFT RR |[F t FR RRTF tfl FR RFT R W RRTR 
RIT RIRRM ftrRT tlRT t, RF RTRI 

RRTRI Rl RfR aflT t, R|R RTt t, RRlR t t 3TNt RTR Rl RFTFT R 3RR^ 
Tjfcf R' RRT-RRI tRl tlRT t? RT RiR 3TTR^ RTR R t^I tltl tl, RFT RRI RR RF 

139. The decision was taken at a meeting of the National Development Council held on 8 Nov. 

1958. 
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FFFF RFkT FFt' k, R 3TR5I tl FT, TOI FFt' FI FFiFT, 3TR RFF Ftl kt~kt 

rfir fznm k srt tt’i wk-wz ffrftf ^f ftf f sk fif k ftf, FFrfk 

FF 3TR5T FTF Fk fk RR FTF klFFR FF RFF F RTF tl sk FTF FFIF FI 
RTR 3k RFT F TTRFR F fFR ak FR-FR fFR FFT-FFT, FF FTF 3TFk FFfl FF 
FTF F FF FRFT tl FTF F TFFR FR 3k RFT F TFFR FR RfkF Fp5 F FT3 FR'l 
FF FFR FI[F FF tl RTFFit FFF fFR FI 37TF 'FFFFTF FTFFI FRl FFF 
RTFFF FFF? F 3TRFI fk FTFFF FFI FR tl FF ^FF FFFFfa FTRFT, k FT^ FTF 
FI fk k FTF 3lR FF5TT, FFT k FF fFFR FR fk Ft [Ftnft] kkt FII FFlfk 
FFFF FRF F FF FF RFTT FF FRTF RFT RTFF tl ak FRTF F FFFt FlfFR 
Fkfk RTF RETT FF FFFF FRFT tl FF Rt FTRFT FFFt t FF kl| TRFFT 

k FRF F FFf kkl FTFFT FF FFF FIST FRT tl FFFT FF FFFTFT t, FFFT kl 
FFF FRFT tl FF FT FTF FTF Fit, fk FFFFTF FTRFT FT RFTF FF kf 3TTFF FiFT 
FFTFF FFTFT sk FFFFTft FF FFTFT, ?FFF FF FF^ F=F, fkrft RFT FRt FF FI 
FF’ FR FF FFF FFT FF^Rl FF FFT FF, FF FRT FF tl FFffk RFFT FF FFF 
tl FF FFT-^FT F RS, FTFTFTRt FR, FRFFt FR, FT RTF? FFt tl 

FTF RTFS t fk FF FFF FT FFTfRF Ft F FFFF F tl FR FT RTFF F FFt 
% FF FFFF FF TTTFT sk fk FFFF FfF, FFT FH§, TfRT t fk FF FF FFF 
TFT 3R TtFTI FT FF' FT FFt, RfkF FT FF Ft FFF FR F FRF t, FT FF fFRFR 
FRF t, FT? FFF 3TTFFF FR FT, FTt5 kl FFF FFT FFF FFT t fk FFFtfa 
FNHI, Fit FR FF F3TFTI FFF RRT Fff FRF- FRF TTF tt, FtFT t FRF TTFI 
FFT Fit FF> TIF Fk FRtl 3TRF TTF TTF, FFF FR, FFFTTFl RfFR 3TRF TTF Ft 
TR FT FT F FFFTT RR RtFR FRF TTF FFf t, FF FFFR tl TJfFRcT FF t 
3TRF-3TRFI ik FF FF FT, F^ F FT FTF FFF FR‘, FF F F FR FFI TTF 
fFRFR FRFT tl F FFT RTFFT fk FTR FF 3TFFT FRFFt RTFl 

3TF 3TR FR FT FFT ^5 TR F FF tFFR FR TF t, FRT FR ^ TTTFF Fit 
FTfeF FFTFlff tl FFT t FlfeF FFTFT? FTlfRF fk FF RTF F^F FF FTlfRR FR 
TF tl 3RR FFt FF FF TFF, tt TFF, FF FFTFT FI FitdH Ft, tR Ffe FT, FTlF 
FT, RfFiF F^-Ff FiftFTF FFt FTFtl RfFR FF T^FT Fk FF FFF RFF t FF 
FF-FF FRT FBF tl Ft-FR FFTTFTF Rlt k sk tFRTFT-fFRTFi FF TF t, RFt 
FIFT tl RFT FTTF FR FF fFFFRFT FFFT tl FT, 3TF FF Rtt k FFTMF FF RTR 
3k RF 3k FF-Ft FIRTFTF FF "FTR FF FFTT RTF FRTTI RfFiF FFFt Fi^ Ft FT 
TFRT Ft RRT FT RIFT tl FFT FT FTF FTF F FFR RIF Ft FiKRHI F FFT RTF 
FFTTI RfFR FFR FT TFFt Ft TFFt tl FFFF F^F FIFTT FIFT tl F FFFTFT ^ FT FF 
FTF F FFR FF RTF k FFTTpFT F FFT RTF FTTTI FHl<l river valley schemes 
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fat twifa fa, Wffa FfF FTTF Win fatFT t. Wt FIT FF Well 

3 Wrfa Ffa fa FUR ^TT WIT FFT, FfF ^ FFT "I FFT F, fa Pd^dl fa fakl^ 
fat Tfi 3 ^ spfa fa Ffat* FTF FFTFT ffaddl fa WTTI ?fa FTCT WIT FT FFT t, 
Hfa ' H fFFFFT ^7 fa 3TR FRTT t fa fa ffatf FFT fa FFFF ifad eft FFF 
FF fa FfF W WTTI FFfat ffafa FT-fa fa FF fat WT5 WTf FTT fa FTFFTFT 
^TW fa fa ti faw fa. fa faTf I fa WP FTTfat ffafa fa fa fafa FTT RTF 
fa FFfa fa fa FTFFT fa fa far ffa fafa fa faFFR ffaRTI FFR Ffa TIFT FFFT 
Hsdl fa, FFR FFT <sMl FTFT fal FF ckt? fa FF FTF d$d dFI F I fa fa fd M, 6 HKI 
FFT Tpfa fa TFT fa. F1FJF FFT ffafa. FTF fa FToFF FFTF <4F=bt FTF fa fa IFF 
FFF fa fal FFT fa, fat fafafa fa ffaFT t fa?TTI Ffafa ffadl fat Ffal 
FFT-TT^ ^rfa FIT fa F^-TTFT drill FTFT t, faffa cJF, fa fa fa ffal FF fa 
FTR tl fa WW far FF t tfa faWT FFFT FFFT t, FTFT FTFFt fafa t, F1F fa 
RFTFT FTFT 1 1 FF FTF fa W FTFT tl FF FFF FTFT FTTTF FTT t, RTF FTT fat'l 
FFT FFT farfT t? fat FTFT fa WT FTF FTT RR faeTT t, ddtedTF FFT3TT, FF^fa 
FFTfaf, RTF FFT3TT, dividend FFT3TT. FT FT fa, FT T[FT 3Wft "fa fal faJF> 
FFTFT FTFFT tl fa fa fa FTR FH$TF1 ^ ffa FfF fa FFTT fa FTF FFRFTF fal 
t FPFTt cWpfa FFFt Flffat fafa tl fafaF FF FTF FTF faf, fa FT FTP FFT 
fat t W FFF? fa fa fa W fat t fa FFTT FTF fa FTFT FT FFT t FF fa 
fat faWTTfa fa ffa, fa FTTT WH W fa FTFT t dHlsrilfa fa, fa FT3 FFFT pfat* 
FTRI FTFT Wf investment fat RFFeT t, FFFT d 4 lH fatl fa Ffa FFrfT, <a4 fa 
RRTT tl WT Wit t W FTeT tax fa F>?, fafaiF WF did fafFT fa FiTfat fa 
taxi dffad fat fa FTF-FTF Wfa Ft FF FFT, dd< 2 dlt ^IKI fat HSdl tl fafa 
commission Wt FF faT t dd<sdl^ fa fa t faffa fa FFR fa Fldl 

tl fa fa Fp5 WF WT WT TWFTF WFTT t, WT ^S> fafafa FHlfa tl fa FT? 
FfTT WF-fat dividend. FTTF 3WTT FTTFFTfa F, ffafa* F, FTTF fa FIT W 
WjffaT t fa FW FTI wt d<6 dd<2dl^ FWT FIT FffafaT fa WFffa idd?l W> 
| T^effa FIT, faffa W FFF FFT FFT fa FDRTfal fa Ffa F WTPTT tl Wlfa 
FK FfffaF) FflFFT, W fafa fatfal FF FW^TF, FFfa, dfad FfaFTl 

faF faFT 3TF FTF tl FTF faeRT t FFFT t, FfFFT F fafaF, FFF t FFFf 
t fat. FFT FTW t FFfar, savings F, ^TFFWT F RFT FFt tl FT FT 3FW FFT 
<Sdl t, ffaFT FIT Ffat fat FFTFTI 3FFFF TJF fa fFFTFT tl FFFF fa fa, FFfffa 
far fa WTT FFit fa fa fat FTFfat fa FFF FI F FR Fit faft dldfal Fifatl FfF 
Fit fal FFfffa fa fat FTWTt FT fafa fa I 

FfF ffa* FTF fa TJFFF fa WT ftfa fa FTFT 3TR FTF FF fatfaf FF faFF 3TK 
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RTRFT RR RTT iRRFTT RIFTT F^ tl FffFTF R RTFFT \ RTRR, RR F?T R, FTfRTF FR 
RRF Tf -qrq^ qm f , f% RTf JR RRR F?T RF RR^-TTR RUFIRR RTR RW RFTFT 
Rif, 3TFTRT R FRTF RR RTT! RI RT RF? Ft, RTF RTR RFT RT FT, FR Rf FRTFT F 
RRI FRTfRT RRR RFFT FRRT T3RT FTFTF t, RFF RR FTFlf FFT, FT FfcFT R FTFTF 
t FR FRT FF, RTTFRTTT R FTFTF tl FRRTT FR RRRT F RRFT RRFT R, RRF RfTRR 
R, RRF RFRTR Rl R RTF RRFT t, RF RTR RT^’l FR fRRfRR R RTF RTFF % 
fRFJRTFT F RTfR RFT RF RTFTI RfF RR3t RR FI ^ fR RTF FRR RT RRTF tl 
RRT% RRT FT RT RFR RRF t, RfTRR RTF F, RRT RRT RTFT FTRFT FT FT FFRT 
RTF R RTFT FTFT FI 3TR FRT RR 1 JFR- 3RRF RFT RRT FTFT FI FT R RRTT RTFT 
| RT RT RTF RTcRTTI 

3TR RRT RTF RTR RTF R3I RNRG RF ^fFRT, fRRR tiF FJF fRRT RT, RT 
RTTf F? RFR RRT RT ^fFRT FI RRTR FfFRT t, RFF ^RFT RFR, ^RTF RRT FFT 
TF RRTFT FRRI RT FRTT RTR FT atom bomb t FFT RTF F FR RFTRRI FR RRFT 
RF -jqpqi FFT RTTR, FR FR TRF RF RFTF RR^TRT FFT RFFTI trfRF fRR RT 
^RFT FR FFT TF RRFI 3RR FR ^RFT F FT FR FR FT RTRTT, F1RT FRTR Ft RTRRTI 
RTfRF T1TTFT atom bomb R FFf RTFT, RtfRF Ptd Rif FIFf t, RhHJ RF FIFf t, 
RftRR RF FTFT t, RRTFT RT FTFT tl FRT RTfRF RF RFT RT RFTcRT RT'rT RT FTR 
RRT R RRT RtfRF RTRT Rf fRRR TRTTF FR fRTFTI RR RT FRIT RTRF RFR t RT 
TRTTF RT RTF R RT RTfeF FI RTcFfTT RTTTF RTRRT RTF ^ RTFT, FFTFT t, FFRff 
RTfRF Rl FT FRR FT R^F RRRF t FR RRF RF RR^F RTT, FRFT RTT, RR RFf 
Rfl RRT RTFT R, ^RfT FfFRT R, RF3 RT RR Rff RTF FT, TFFR FT, FT FRRF FR 
R% FT RTRFT RTT I R FFf RTFFT fRT FRTT t?T R RF^ FTFT fRRT RTF R FT I FT 
R RFf RFRFT FFT FTFT, FT R ^RFT FT RTF t l 3RT FTF Rft RTt^ RTF FFT I FR RRF 
R fR?RTR RTT, RTF RF, FT FTFT fRTRR? 

FT FR FR R FR RFTFT tl RR FR FR R RFTF R, R RFf 3TFTR-3RFR RFW 
RF, 3TFTR-3TRTR FT R RTF FFT RTTFTI R RRT ^3R FFT WT R, trfRF RTT RRF 
RT RR?T RT RR^T FT RRI FT FFR R TJR FTR FRT RTF, RR RT t’l FffRTR FFFT FT 
R^T 3TR7R RTF 3RFT t % RFT ^pRTF R, RFT RRT R RRRF R, RTRNf fFRTFT R 
fFTFTF RRF R RFTF RTTfFFTRT RTTR fRTR, ^llP-r) R fFTR, RRF RF 3TTFTFT tf, 
TRTPR ftRT, RRF RF RFFTT, 3TR RF FIFTT RRF RF FTFFF RFl FlfFTF <silcil RRF 
R FFf, RTR ^fFRT R FRFF FRT RRRT RTFTTRT, RFT fRRRT RFTI F RFT RTF t’l RFT 
RTF R RFTicT RF 3TR RT fFRRFRf t FF RTFT RF RRF ^tl 
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[Translation begins] 

Sisters and brothers, 140 

As you know, I have come to your village to meet Acharya Vinoba Bhaveji, 
W’hv have I come? I have heard that some news reporters are trying to find out 
why 1 have come to meet him at this time and what secret decisions are likely 
to be taken behind closed doors. I want to remove your misapprehensions. No 
secret talks are taking place between us. Whatever we discussed could also be 
done openly. The only thing is that it is not convenient to have the talks in an 
open field. It occurred to me some months ago. as it often happens, that I 
should avail myself of an opportunity to meet Acharya Vinibaji. There was no 
special matter to discuss, but there are innumerable things about the country to 
talk with him about. Occasionally I have an urge to meet him. and whenever I 
meet him I benefit a great deal. 

But, as vou know, Vinobaji travels in the villages on foot and it is difficult to 
reach him sometimes; it also takes a long time to reach him. So it becomes 
difficult to catch him. Therefore, I had asked him several months ago when he 
will reach a place which will be easy of access. I was told that he was reaching 
some place near Ahmedabad, here in Gujarat, and it was decided that I should 
also come so that I could meet him and go back within a day or so. So I am 
here today. We have talked a little and will do so again, especially about the 
problems dear to his heart, like gramdan, bhoodan, Shanti Sena 141 and some 
other national problems. 

During my talks with him and later as I sat here, I have been thinking about 
the nuclear weapons which can destroy the world and the arsenals that the great 
powers of the West are building up. If even one of the atom bombs is exploded, 
there will be no stopping or looking back. The whole world will be destroyed. 
So, on the one hand, there is this picture before us of a world armed to the 
teeth and mankind groaning under its weight. 

On the other hand is the picture of what Vinobaji is doing. He has been 
travelling to every village in India on foot. 1 do not know how many lakhs of 
miles he has covered. I think he goes to each village, meets people, explains his 
ideas to them and moves on to the next village. Just think how diametrically 
opposed these two pictures are, the modem world and the world of Vinobaji. I 
have deliberately said the world of Vinobaji and not of India though Vinobaji 
belongs to India and there is no doubt that only India can produce such great men. 


140. See fn 137 in this section. 

141. See fn 138 in this section. 
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These are, in a sense, symbols of the two forces operating in the world 
today. One is the force of arms which is used to suppress peoples and nations 
and to coerce them to follow certain paths; and the second is that of this noble 
son of India who moves among the millions of people in rural India with his 
message of peace and selfless service. In any task anywhere in the world there 
are two great forces which operate, one pulling forward and one backward. 
You do not have to go out of the country to see this phenomenon. In our own 
countn there are forces which drag us down, suppress us and create disunity 
among us. There are other forces which unite us. History will judge which of 
them w ins ultimately in this country'. I hope that the forces of unity and strength 
will win and the people of India will progress very far. It is, however, a difficult 
path not because some other country is standing in our path. The difficulties 
arise out of our ow n weaknesses, like disunity and mutual bitterness. 

So, as you see, there is a tug of w ar in our own country between the forces of 
good and evil and let’s hope that the former w ill win. But hoping doesn’t produce 
any results. We must decide which way we should pit our strength. Vinobaji has 
been going on his bhoodan travels for years. Bhoodan then became gramdan 
which has also succeeded very well. But. as he told you, even if he gets five to 
ten thousand villages, they will constitute only a very small part of the five lakhs 
villages in India. But. however little they may be, they should be for some good 
cause and this creates a good atmosphere in the country'. It has an impact on 
others. India being largely an agricultural country, the biggest problem is of 
land. There are also other big problems, like poverty and unemployment, and we 
have to work towards alleviation of the people’s sufferings. We must improve 
agricultural production, put up industries, big and small, and village industries, 
and do a thousand other things. But the biggest task in the country is undoubtedly 
connected with the question of land because the majority of our people live in 
villages, on land. And the foremost and most important task before us is to increase 
food production. We.must become self-sufficient in food. Then people must have 
clothes to wear, houses to live in, education and health care facilities, and everyone 
must have the opportunity to work. These are essential for everyone in the country. 

You must have heard of the five-year plans which are aimed at solving these 
problems. But it cannot be done immediately. The First Plan is over, the Second 
is on and the Third one is being drawn up. It takes time to make arrangements for 
such a huge population and time is required because, in fact, the people have to 
help themselves. You youselves have to manage your affairs; it is not for me to 
manage your affairs. So there are great tasks to be done. We remained under 
foreign rule for centuries and have consequently become weak. Our traditions 
and customs have become hidebound. Even now there are many customs w hich 
suppress women and force us to spend uselessly on rituals. Much of our time is 
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wasted in useless things. All this has to go. How is it to be done? Why are other 
countries so rich and progressive while we are backward? Our people are by no 
means stupid. We are hard working too. Why then do we remain backward? 
We have beautiful land. Why do other countries produce double or treble of 
what we produce here? The average yield per acre in China. Japan, the United 
States and elsewhere is double or treble of what it is in India. So they are 
wealthier than us. If we double or treble our production, we all w ill stand to 
gain. There is nothing secret in all this. You can see what has happened and 
what can be done to control the situation. But it can be done only by the people 
themselves. I cannot do it for you. 

Secondly, there are many other avenues of work open in the villages apart 
from agriculture. There are village industries and crafts, etc., which can produce 
goods and earn you money. Thousands of things can be done, and are being done, 
to cure the ills of poverty in the country and to make it a healthy and prosperous 
one. A country where everyone does not get employment is a sick country. To 
make it healthy, everyone should be able to get jobs, on land and in industries, 
for which we have taken up the five-year plans, etc. I cannot go into all the 
details just now. But you must understand what you have to do, especially on 
land. I am absolutely in agreement with Vinobaji that land is something which 
should belong to the people, to the panchayat, so that everyone may benefit. The 
sooner it is like that, the better it will be. If not, then we must try to go half way. 
So it is proper that we should keep our goals before us and even if it is not 
possible to reach them immediately, we can move in that direction step by step. 

Now, we have taken a number of decisions. One is, as you know, that the 
panchayat should be strengthened in every village. Secondly, there should be a 
cooperative society in every village. There are many cooperative societies in 
Gujarat but most of them are credit cooperatives. These are large cooperatives 
and meant to give credits. But when I say cooperative, I mean an organisation 
through which people work. It should be an instrument of economic tasks — and 
not merely a credit-giving bank. It should handle tasks like buying seeds and 
fertilisers, providing good ploughs and other implements and undertaking the 
sale of the produce as well. All these things should be done through the cooperative 
society. I do not want the cooperative societies to be very 7 large because I want 
that each one of them should function as one large family, with all the members 
familiar with one another. In larger cooperatives things become impersonal and 
there can be no proper understanding among the members. Just like the panchayat, 
each village should have its own cooperative society. I do not want government 
officials to run them. I want to make it quite clear that there should be no official 
interference at each step. Officials may help you; that is a different matter. But it 
should be under your control. The panchayat should also be under your control. 
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While running the cooperatives and the panchayats, it is possible that you 
may make mistakes, stumble and fall occasionally, but it will be acceptable to 
me because I want you to learn to do the right thing from your own experience. 
You cannot learn it officials are running the show. India cannot progress until the 
people learn to stand on their own feet and become self-reliant. You cannot 
progress by copying others or looking to others for help. The basis of democracy 
should be the panchavat and the cooperative society. Every village should have a 
panchayat. a cooperative society and a good school. We have the Vidhan Sabha 
and the Lok Sabha and what not in Delhi and Bombay and in other States. But 
the foundations of democracy have to be laid from below and not from the top. 
You cannot build a house from the top. You have to first lay the foundations 
under the ground and then build a house on top. Therefore, democracy can have 
strong foundations only when it is spread out in the villages through the panchayat 
and the cooperative society and the village school. You must understand 
this clearly. 

Well I said that in ever} village there should be a cooperative, and all villagers, 
whether they have land or not, should be in it. Nowadays only the rich farmers 
are in cooperative societies and the ones who need them most are not in them. 
This is wrong. Every one should be a member. How it is done is a different matter. 
As I told you, it will be easier if you do all the work connected with land through 
the cooperative society. A job which is done jointly by ten to fifty persons becomes 
easier. Buying of seeds and fertilisers, etc., becomes easier. Otherwise each 
individual groans under the weight of loans that he has taken. It is not advisable 
to get into the clutches of money lenders. Another important step to be taken 
which will be of real value is that farming should be done on a cooperative basis. 
The villagers will continue to own the land but the work will be done cooperatively. 
That is, all villagers will pool their land and cultivate it together. This ensures 
better quality of work and increase in your earnings. The cooperative will have 
some profits and some will be left over for the village society as well. In this 
way, everybody stands to gain. This is known as joint farming, cooperative 
farming. This means cultivating the land cooperatively and then dividing the 
profits. Vinobaji will say that the land belongs to the whole village, so where is 
the question of dividing the profits? That is perfectly all right. But I am merely 
pointing out the steps that have to be taken. At this time I cannot ask the entire 
country' to go for it. Later sometime those who are prepared to adopt it may do 
so. I will be very r happy. 

So this is the first thing, that a cooperative society should be formed which 
can help you with the buying and selling. Secondly, farming should be done on a 
cooperative basis. That is extremely beneficial. It has been done in other countries. 
When many people work together, the work gets done faster and the quality is 
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better. Have you ever thought how much land is wasted between the 
smallholdings? Between two pieces of land, at least a yard or two is wasted. All 
that can be brought under cultivation. You can divide the produce among 
yourselves and give one-tenth of it to the village society, that is, to yourselves. 
This is how we must w ork and work hard because without that, nothing is possible. 

There are generally great debates among our educated youth about the 
ideology to be followed and it is right that they should do so. But whatever 
ideology you may follow has to be backed by hard work. Whether you go to a 
capitalist country like the United States, Germany or Japan or a communist one 
like the Soviet Union or China, the ideologies are different but you will find that 
they work very, very hard. So, the policy is one of hard work. Where there is no 
hard work or unity, whether you are capitalist or something else, the country 
cannot progress. So the most important thing is to come to a decision and 
implement it with dedication. In your Gujarat, the situation is much better 
compared to the rest of the country. The farmers here are more prosperous. In 
other places, you find them living in a deep mire of poverty. But. ultimately, all 
of us together make India and every one has to progress. 

We have recently taken yet another decision. As you know, for the last few 
years, there has often been shortage of foodgrains in the country. The shortage 
might be marginal but there is a great deal of noise about it. Prices go up and the 
people have to suffer. Therefore, the first thing that we have decided is to increase 
food production so that all the forty crores in India have enough to eat. In fact, 
there must be a surplus so that even in the years when there is a shortfall, we may 
have enough to eat. We must produce so much that we can export foodgrains and 
import machines for our industries and other essential items. As you know, only 
last year we had to import enormous amounts of foodgrains worth millions of 
rupees. It was a great burden on a poor country like India and we had to pay in 
precious foreign exchange. So it is essential to increase food production. As I 
told you. the average yield per acre of land in other countries is twice or even 
four times of what it is in India. There is no reason for us not to increase our 
production. At the moment the sale of foodgrains takes place in three stages: 
the farmer sells in the grain market from where the wholesale dealer purchases 
it and sells to the retail merchant who in turn sells it to the consumer. In this 
process, the prices go up and sometimes they go too high. The moment the 
traders find there is a shortage, they increase the prices. This kind of profiteering 
is absolutely wrong. So we have decided that the wholesale trade should be 
conducted in a cooperative manner. 142 1 cannot tell you exactly how it is going 
to be done. That remains to be decided. Actually, when a chain of cooperative 

142. See fn 139 in this section. 
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societies is established, things will become easy. First, there will be a village 
cooperative society and then a larger one covering seven to ten villages which 
can deal with more matters. So trade will become easier by this method and the 
people will share in the profits. This has not been done so lar. It is being done 
this year. We will use the existing wholesale traders to function as government 
agents. But they will have to buy and sell at rates fixed by us. It is obvious that 
the profits might be less. But profiteering will be curbed. 

So this is one step which 1 am sure all of you will like because it will 
benefit both the farmer-producer and the consumer. I have told you about 
some broad things which concern everyone all over the country. You must 
explain it to others and everybody in the villages should understand these things. 
So I am sure there will be rapid progress and we will soon be able to catch up 
with the advanced countries. The main thing is, to what extent the society 
benefits from these measures. 

The problems are innumerable. You must have industries in your village. As 
far as possible, you must have industries in which you can utilise the raw material 
that is produced in your own village. It is true that it is not always possible. 
Electricity can be utilised to run small industries in the villages which will provide 
employment because otherwise villagers leave their houses and migrate to the 
cities. It is not a good thing that the villages should be deserted and those migrating 
to the cities have to face the problem of unemployment there. There must be 
avenues of employment in the cities as well as the villages. 

There are many plans for all this. If you have the time, please take a look at 
the Five Year Plan which will give you an idea of what your role ought to be. 
Now, two or two and a half years of the Second Plan have gone by and a little 
more than two vears are left. We must think about the next Plan from now onwards 
because we w^ant it to be drawn up in consultation with the people. After all, you 
will have to implement it. The five-year plans are not official documents but 
belong to the people and have to be implemented by them. Now, we have started 
the schemes of forming cooperative societies and panchayats, etc. But we do 
not consider these schemes as belonging to any particular party. They belong 
to all the parties because they are the work of the people. It is not right that we 

should indulge in partyism and groupism. 

As you know, my association with the Congress dates back to almost 45 
years. My entire life has been linked to the Congress organisation and will 
continue to be so. But the national tasks have to be done by mutual cooperation. 
There may be differences of opinion because everybody cannot hold exactly 
the same views. But there should not be complete divergence. If there is a 
consensus of opinion among the majority, the work will go on smoothly. I do 
not want groupism to come into all this. 
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So. you see a great deal of thought has been given to the problems before 
the nation during the last few days. The problems arise because we are trying 
to progress. If we had continued to maintain the status quo, there would have 
been no new' problems except the old ones of poverty. But the moment we try' 
to progress, new problems crop up. We are putting up big industries and steel 
plants and what not which require money. Our poor country has to tind the 
money. Once the steel plants and other industries start production, the people 
will benefit. But in the initial years, there is only expenditure to be incurred. 
After a couple of years, we will benefit greatly from the steel plants. But at the 
moment, they are casting an enormous burden on the nation. The same thing 
applies to our river valley schemes. These will also bring a lot ot benefit to the 
people though not immediately. 

You may have heard that oil has been discovered in your State, in a comer of 
Saurashtra, not very far from here. I cannot tell you how r much it will be in 
quantity, for it has not been calculated. But it has surely been found and more is 
likely to be found. This will be of great benefit to the nation. At the moment we 
are importing oil from outside to the tune of Rs 100 crores. Just imagine what a 
large amount that is. If enough oil is discovered, it will mean a saving for the 
country and also more employment to the people. But we have to invest a great 
deal in the beginning. We are spending a large amount on oil. I do not know 
exactly but 30 to 40 crores of rupees have to be spent merely on prospecting. If 
we do not invest in all this, we can never produce oil. Each drilling machine 
costs a crore of rupees. This is the situation and so we have to work hard, tighten 
our belts and concentrate our entire attention on these tasks. This is the time to 
tighten our belts and not to relax. 

But what happens on the other side? There is always a demand for more 
wages and salaries and higher dividends. Each one is bothered about his own 
personal profit. I do feel that those who are paid very low salaries should be 
given more. But you must remember what the consequences of such an increase 
are likely to be. It means cutting into the meagre resources available at the moment 
for the country’s development activities. Therefore, we need investments for which 
it is necessary to save. As you know, taxes have been increased in the last year or 
two for the higher income group. But, at the same time, we have had to pay more 
by way of wages and salaries. Some commission decides these things; we gladly 
give those salaries; but the money disappears. So we must learn to restrain 
ourselves for a few years and to shoulder more burdens. It is improper to expect 
big dividends and to ask for a wage hike at a time like this. Though they have 
every right to demand, we need every rupee for investment in our development 
activities. That will mean a larger amount of goods and bigger wages and 
dividends later. 
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There is one thing more. I would like you to invest as much as you can in 
the post office savings account and other things. Your capital remains intact, 
you get interest and the money is utilised for national tasks. So 1 have told you 
a few things. The story of a nation is never ending. 

I have come to this part of Gujarat after a long time and 1 am happy to 
receive your warm and affectionate welcome. But 1 have come here to tell you 
that you should understand the problems that confront us today and maintain 
unity among yourselves. Please do not indulge in violence, irrespective of what 
the problem is. There is only one battle to be fought and that is against the poverty 
and unemployment in the country. We can win this battle only by unity, cooperation 
and hard work. In this connection, you must have heard Vinobaji's suggestion 
about a Shanti Sena which is an excellent thing. It is meant not only for special 
tasks but also to act as mediators in case of a quarrel or dispute. 1 hope this idea 
will catch on. 

You must remember the kind of world that we live in today. It is the world of 
the atom bombs. It is a strange world in which there is no place for the weak. It 
is true that we do not possess the atom bomb; nor are we going to squander our 
resources in trying to produce them. We shall not follow that path because we 
think it is wrong. But, at the same time, we cannot afford to remain weak 
because we will be destroyed. Power does not come merely from the atom 
bomb. It comes from the heart and mind and from hard work and unity. It is 
this k.ad of strength which Mahatma Gandhi generated among the people which 
led us to freedom. The tasks before us now are even more difficult for they 
involve the uplift of forty crores of people. It is extremely important to make 
ourselves strong and united and prepare ourselves to face any danger from 
outside fearlessly. I do not want that in India people should be afraid of anything 
because fear makes one weak. There is nothing to be afraid of. If we have self- 
confidence and move forward, then why should we be afraid of anybody? 

So this is how we must act. In this, there is no question of thinking in 
terms of various States. I was bom in Uttar Pradesh, but all the States of India 
have become my own. I make no distinction between them. All of them are 
mine. But I am certainly reminded powerfully of the fact that Gandhiji came 
from Gujarat, from the nearby region of Saurashtra, and he did great 
revolutionary things peacefully and led India towards freedom. He transformed 
India and laid the foundations of her progress. He taught his lessons not only to 
India but to the whole world. He set an example. These are great things and. in 
a sense, Gujarat has a greater responsibility to devote itself to them. 

[Translation ends] 
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11. Allahabad University Convocation Address 143 

Mr Chancellor , 144 Mr Vice Chancellor , 143 Members of the University, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

I am happy and feel privileged to be here on this occasion and to join in this 
celebration of the seventieth birthday of this University . 146 I did not have the 
opportunity and the privilege of studying at this University, but many years 
ago, you were good enough to invite me to join your fraternity, and so in a 
sense, and in a close sense, I am one of you. But, whether I have studied in this 
University or not, I was bom and bred, to a considerable extent, under the 
shadow of this University. And so, I have felt always very near to this University 
and have taken, naturally, a great deal of interest in it. 

A little while ago one of the eminent persons who brought a message of 
greetings from a foreign University 14 talked about the biblical span of years in 
connection with the seventy years of this University. And that reminded me 
that this University and I are almost of the same age. But I have the advantage 
over the University by being one year younger! Well, seventy years may be a 
considerable period; it depends how you measure things, by what kind of 
yardstick, and yet seventy years is not a long period in history, and more 
especially in the history 7 of India. 

It is true that you do not measure anything vital or important by mere 
stretch of time but rather with the content of that time, what has happened in 
that time, what has been achieved. Life is not merely a succession of years for 
the individual or for the University. It is something much deeper to make it 
worthwhile. This University and others in India, relatively young as they are, 
may be considered as babes and children in the lap of Mother India with her 
immemorial story. And during those long stretches of time. Mother India has lit 
many lamps which have continued to shed lustre throughout the ages and have 

143. At the special convocation to celebrate the 70th anniversary of Allahabad University, 
Allahabad, 21 December 1958. AIR tapes. NMML. 

144. V.V. Giri. Governor of Uttar Pradesh and Chancellor of the University, presided. 

145. Dr Shri Ranjan. 

146. As part of the celebrations, honorary degrees were conferred on Dr Zakir Husain, 
Governor of Bihar; C.D. Deshmukh, Chairman, of the University Grants Commission: 
Maithilisharan Gupta, Hindi poet and scholar; Smt. Hansa Mehta, former Vice-Chancellor 
of Baroda University; Homi J. Bhabha, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Lord Edgar Douglas Adrian, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, Prof. N.N. 
Bogolyubov, the Soviet theoretical physicist: Prof. Satyendra Nath Bose, Vice-Chancellor 
of Visva-Bharati University; and Sudhi Ranjan Das, Chief Justice of India. 

147. Lord Edgar Douglas Adrian of the University of Cambridge. 
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resisted strong winds that tried to put them out. So, even though your University 
may be young, only seventy years old, it is built on a much older tradition 
which goes tar, far back. Standing in this city of Allahabad or Prayag, my mind 
goes back, inevitably, to another great centre of learning which existed here 
long ages ago. Not far from this place is the Bharadwaj Ashram. 14 * And perhaps 
you of the University of Allahabad might be justified, to some extent, in 
considering yourselves as the successors and inheritors of that great seat of 
learning which existed not far from this particular spot. 

So, the ages go by, traditions survive and some people with a passion for 
what they call logic sometimes argue in a narrow way about the truth or historical 
veracity of a tradition. That is right, of course. Historians should do that. But 
remember this: a tradition which is widely held is a powerful truth in itself, 
whether it has a historical background or not. A thought or a tradition which 
has affected millions and millions of people through the ages itself becomes 
something in the nature of truth. Would you have it? It may matter to a historian 
but does it matter very much after all, from a wider point of view, if the 
Mahabharata war took place or the Ramayana story took place. What does 
matter is that these, the great epics that enshrine the traditions that have flown 
from them and which have affected millions and millions of people, and affect 
them today, is the truth, whatever the historical veracity, or not, of it. 

So, people are moulded, whole generations are moulded by these traditions 
and what we are today in India have been moulded by a great variety of tradition 
of thinking and so many other things that have happened through the ages and 
have received light, even though perhaps our eyes may have often been closed 
to it, from those lamps lit long, long ago. We have to nurture those lamps. That 
is a duty which we owe not only to past generations but much more so to 
ourselves. That is true. And yet one cannot live always merely by the light of 
lamps lit long ago. Each generation, if it has to be worthw hile, has to light its 
own lamps. Thus humanity progresses and goes on. and the moment that a 
generation forgets or becomes incapable of lighting the lamp which it ought to 
do then that generation becomes decadent or at any rate it loses creativeness. It 
only slavishly copies what has been done in the past and, however good the 
original, a copy is never to be preferred. 

We who live in the present day, what are our obligations, especially in 
India? Most of you young men and women, w ho have taken your degrees, will 
begin to face life's problems from now on. What a curious world we live in! 
And I often wonder how this world must appear to the young man or the 


148. The Bharadwaj Ashram, opposite Anand Bhawan, Allahabad, claimed as the ashram of 
Bharadwaj, the Vedic sage. Theie is a branch in Haridwar also. 
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young woman coming out of a university, coming out of a certain sheltered 
existence into this disturbed and disturbing world. I cannot put myself in your 
place. It is bad enough to be in my own place. Nevertheless, it is rather 
extraordinary, the world we live in, and I do not know what would be the best 
symbol of this age, because it has many facets about it: there are so many 
aspects of it. But still, I think it would not be untrue to say that the basic 
symbol of today is the hydrogen bomb and, if you like, those long distance 
missiles and rockets. They are symbols in two ways, and in effect politics, 
statesmanship, call it what you like, is powerfully affected by this; the 
relationship of states is powerfully affected by the presence of this hydrogen 
bomb and other tremendous weapons. We live in apprehension and fear as to 
where we might be led to. We live also in hope. For the hydrogen bomb or 
nuclear, thermonuclear weapons and many others, all products of science and 
technology, all representing a tremendous advance in human thinking because 
it is a tremendous advance and, therefore, by virtue of that advance, bringing 
nearer to you — and to every body in the w ide world — the possibility of great 
advance, the possibility of solving practically all the problems that affect us in 
the material field. There is that tremendous avenue opened out. perhaps for the 
first time in human history, the possibility of solving the problems that flow 
from poverty, from lack of resources, from so many things, and at the same 
time, the other aspect also, for the first time in human history, of total destruction 
not only of civilisation but perhaps of life itself. And that is the strange picture 
that presents itself in the world today, in the world in which the young graduates 
of Allahabad and other universities venture for. How are we to deal with it is 
the biggest problem of the day. I cannot answer that question, but 1 want to 
point out to you some of the many aspects of that question. One obviously is 
that this child, call it monster or call it what you will, of science, can only be 
understood or ultimately controlled by science. In fact, science and all its progeny 
have played and are playing and will no doubt play a tremendous part in human 
existence. 

So we have to use methods of science and we have to lay great stress, 
therefore, on learning the ways and the temper of science. The ways of science, 
yes! But I add the temper of science too, because if you have not got that 
temper of science then you have not properly benefited by it or understood it. 
We have to solve this problem by understanding and utilising science. 

Then the second aspect is the economic approach or economic policy that 
we adopt in dealing with the problems of the nation or of the world. Primarily 
we are concerned with our nation. Therefore, we have two things, science and 
economic policy. Economic policy affects our day-to-day life on primary things. 
Are those two enough? They certainly have covered a large distance and yet. 
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perhaps, they are not enough and something else has to be added. I do not 
know how to describe that something else. Perhaps, I may call it an ethical 
content, an ethical approach. I cannot advance any reasons to say why an 
ethical approach is necessary except that 1 feel convinced that it is so. Because 
it is that ethical approach alone that is likely to convert that impersonal thing 
that is science or that something which has been produced by science; it is that 
ethical approach alone that is likely to give it a right direction Otherwise, it 
may blunder into a wrong direction and into world disaster. We get these three 
things, and if you look at the picture again, you will see that if any of these 
three is lacking, you do not achieve much. Obviously, if science is lacking, that 
is. the knowledge of science and the application of science, then you do not go 
ahead at all. You become just the plaything of others, as we had been in the 
past. This world is a world of science more, almost, than anything else. That is 
true and, therefore, we have to honour science, understand what it is, and 
consider it, as it is indeed, fundamentally the search for truth. 

Long, long years ago, India started on a search for truth, or ultimate reality, 
or call it what you will. Now, whether it is quite right for me to put these two 
searches on the same level, I do not know. But l think any kind of search for 
truth, for understanding, ultimately has a certain spiritual element in it. For me 
a true scientist today is, perhaps, more spiritual than a man who may call 
himself religious, and whose mind is limited by some religious values and does 
not go beyond it. So, long ago India started on her quest of truth and that quest 
was essentially, in its own way, a scientific quest. Naturally, when you deal 
with some levels of existence which appear to be beyond the known physical 
world, you cannot apply the known methods of science. But the point is, it has 
that element of science in it. There was that spirit, that questing spirit, and it is 
that questing spirit that has characterised science. There are all kinds of 
scientists, of course, as there are all kinds of other people. But the strength of 
science is that it is a search of truth in an objective way, and not being afraid of 
the consequences of that search. So we must have that and the moment you 
fall back in this march of science, you fall back completely. The whole world 
has become different because of science in the last 200 or 250 years, and the 
Industrial Revolution and all that has followed it. These 200 years or so have 
revolutionised the world, human beings and society, and everything, and made 
it completely different from what it was for thousands of years betore that. 

We in India, who have rather fallen back for various reasons, are trying to 
catch up and we cannot catch up without the aid of science and technology 
and without industrialisation. You must be clear about that. I find that many of 
us do not take the trouble to think clearly, and I am a little afraid sometimes of 
the confusion in our own thought. It seems to me perfectly clear that India 
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cannot make progress materially and if you do not make progress materially I 
do not think you make progress culturally or spiritually. You have to have 
certain material standards before a nation goes far ahead in the cultural or 
spiritual spheres. So India cannot progress materially without the aid of science 
and technology. That is patent. And you see that it is through science and 
technology that the countries that are supposed to be prosperous today have 
progressed. 

I should like to draw your attention to another aspect — whether we progress 
or not, something else goes on happening. Population goes on increasing. People 
are bom and people die. And as, fortunately, we have made some progress in 
recent years in India in delaying mortality, in better health conditions, in the 
conquest of disease, the death rate has notably fallen, resulting in the survival 
rate going up and the population increases at a fast pace. Naturally the burden 
on your resources is increasing and even to keep where you are, you have to 
run. Remember it. Even to retain the position you have got now, because of 
this increase of population, you have to march fast to keep pace with something 
that will otherwise overwhelm you. 

What is to be done? First, as I said, we have to use science and technology. 
But how we are to use it and what policies, what other policies we are to 
pursue? That leads one to economic policies. And economic policies are to be 
seen in the new context of the world, in the new context of India as she is 
today. It is not much good thinking of some economic policy which may have 
been very good for India a thousand years ago or two thousand years ago. 
Apart from every other reason, the population is probably hundreds of times 
what it was a thousand years ago in India. The whole background then was 
different: plenty of land, plenty of food to eat and cows to milk and what not. 
But the position becomes fundamentally different now. It is no good taking 
some principle from a thousand years ago and trying to apply it now, because 
conditions are different. Of course, high principles are applicable always, some 
basic principles. Nor is it any good for us to try to understand our problem by 
the present-day problems of highly industrialised societies. We can learn from 
them. We must leam from them, because they have blazed the trail and we 
have to leam from them. But the problems of developed industrialised nations 
are different from the problems of underdeveloped nations, although we can 
leam from them. Therefore, the type of economic policy that we have to develop 
has to be related first to the problems of underdeveloped nations; secondly, to 
the peculiar problems of India as she is today, and, of course, we have always 
to keep in mind the rapid increase in population because that is intimately 
connected with the problems of resources, etc. That is the context in which 
you have to see this and seeing it in that context you come back to the third 
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element which I mentioned and which 1 call the ethical approach. 

I do not know if it is necessary to use any arguments, but surely man is 
something more than a person eating and drinking and copulating and bringing 
out children; something more than that. After all. man is something more than 
the material things that surround him. At any rate, therefore, an Indian should 
challenge that proposition, whatever others might do. And I am not putting 
forward that challenge as a man of religion because I am not a man of religion 
in the narrow sense of the word. But surely there are certain values which are 
beyond material values. Take anything. Take an. How do you measure art? You 
may measure it. of course, by the price somebody pays for a picture. But that 
is rather debasing art. But there is no material standard to measure it. You 
measure it by certain sensations it may produce in you. pleasurable or other. 
How do you measure beauty? You cannot measure it. Above all. how do you 
measure truth? What is truth? The question has certain values, cultural, spiritual, 
which are obviously deeper than the physical or material things. But having 
said that. I should like to warn you of the danger, the trap, in which we often 
fall in India. We talk piously and pompously of the spirituality of India, and 
having said that imagine that we are of the elect and the select, and. therefore, 
we need do nothing except to bask under this spirituality. That. I feel, is a 
dangerous way of thinking, and of deluding oneself. Of course, India has a 
strong store of spirituality. But you and I are not spiritual because India has had 
it in the past. And by repeating some mantras or some phrases you do not 
become spiritual. Surely, spirituality is something deeper than recitation of some 
phrases and slogans. In life, therefore, do not talk so much about your spirituality 
or anybody else’s. If you attach value to it, try to develop it yourself. It there 
is some meaning in that it will come out of you without your talking about it. 

Again. I am not referring to this matter in a narrow way, but something 
deeper. In all these words that one uses one tends to narrow the meaning, to 
limit it. I do not want to limit it. But it seems to me quite clear that unless there 
is an ethical approach, or call it spiritual, all these other elements that we have, 
scientific, technological and economic theory and all that, important and essential 
as they are, yet something is lacking in them; and that again leads me to think 
of something that Gandhiji used to say and repeat again and again— “means 
and ends”. Means are not only as important but, as he said, more important 
than ends. The way you function, the way you seek your goal is most important. 
That seems obvious enough in a way, and yet I am not sure that most people 
accept that statement about means and ends, that is. that it is not enough for 
you to aim right, to have a good objective, but the means, the methods you 
employ to gain that objective, must also be good. Or else, indeed, you do not 
reach that objective or reach it in a distorted way. That is again where the 
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ethical element comes in. I believe firmly, as I believe most of the laws of 
science — although even apparently the laws of science appear to change 
nowadays — I do believe firmly in cause and effect in the domain of human 
conduct, that is, good action has good results, bad action has bad results. It 
may not follow immediately but it has, I think, fixity of a scientific truth. You 
cannot escape it whatever form it may take, however long it may take and. 
therefore, if the means are wrong they are bound to pervert the end. and that 
prevents you from reaching the end. 

What then are we to do about it? In the world today, I began by saying that 
the hydrogen bomb dominates life, dominates politics, dominates foreign policy 
and domestic policy, and yet that hydrogen bomb is something of infinite value 
to humanity which can be used to solve the material problems of humanity at 
least. In a sense, anybody can see now that war is just pure nonsense. It is 
pure nonsense. Everybody recognises it. All the great statesmen of every country 
recognise that, because that is absolutely clear for two reasons. One reason is 
very obvious, the other may not be thought of. Everyone recognises that real 
war today with these tremendous weapons would mean such vast destruction. 
There can be no winner and it may well end in total destruction of life on the 
planet. After all, even the great military conquerors of the past had some objective 
in view. They wanted to gain something: they wanted to gain territory; they 
wanted to gain human beings to rule over. They wanted to gain wealth. They 
wanted to gain fame. Some objective they had. Now, it can almost be shown 
that war does not lead to any of these gains. Then what do you have wars for 
unless you are completely mad? Just for the sake of sheer destruction? Well, 
politicians, bad as they are, are not completely mad. They have, after all, to 
think of certain consequences. The odd thing is that while it is realised by 
every person, I mean to say, in spite of this cold war whether you go to any 
country. West or East, England, France, the United States, Soviet Union, 
everybody recognises that: Oh. nuclear war is ruled out. Then they come back 
to something else. Perhaps there might be, what they call, a smaller war with 
tactical weapons. But what is this tactical weapon? The tactical weapon is also 
a nuclear weapon, but on a smaller scale. We used to talk about conventional 
weapons and nuclear weapons — conventional weapons being the other weapons 
which are not nuclear. But now the line between conventional weapons and 
nuclear weapons becomes thinner and thinner and many of these smaller 
conventional weapons are really nuclear weapons. Anyhow, to imagine that we 
must avoid the big war but we might indulge in a small war seems rather 
curious and illogical. Once any such small war begins in which the powers 
having the nuclear weapons are involved, it will inevitably lead to the use of the 
bigger weapon, and then it is an all-out war, all over the world. We in India are 
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determined not to be dragged into a war, but, remember, whether we are dragged 
in or not, if a big nuclear war takes place, everybody suffers, every country 
suffers, the atmosphere is vitiated; all kinds of consequences flow, apart from 
the direct damage. Therefore, a small war is also absurd and leads to the big 
war and leads to something which nobody wants. 

If that is so why then this cold war, a curious thing that occupies the 
minds and activities of many very eminent men today? What is cold war? 
Having, developing a war psychosis, an atmosphere of war and hatred and 
without actively shooting at each other, that is, always keeping on the brink of 
war, hoping that you will not topple over into the pit. Is it a wise thing? First of 
all, living on the brink is a dangerous matter. Many accidents may happen. 
Even without your wishing it, you may be thrown overboard. Secondly, this 
kind of living all the time in hatred and anger surely cannot be good for the 
individual or for any group or community. I do think that fear and hatred are 
probably the worst things in the world. Almost everything else is preferable to 
fear and hatred; it may distort and limit a person and a community or a nation. 
And the cold war is the essence of fear and hatred deliberately being encouraged 
by various types of state action. And the state is very powerful today in the 
means of propaganda and all that. So it is very illogical. 

As I said, first of all, war is ruled out because it does not lead to any of the 
results that you aim at. Secondly, basically the reasons that led to war in past 
ages were to get something, to acquire wealth or territory. Well, you can acquire 
that wealth, not territory, perhaps, but you can acquire that wealth by peaceful 
methods far more easily today, through the means of science and technology. 
That is, what could not be achieved in the past, except at the expense of 
somebody else or some other nation or community or individual, and what, 
therefore, led to war, can be achieved today by peaceful methods and by the 
wise use of scientific methods and technology and exploitation of resources. 

Therefore, for both reasons, positive and negative, the continuation of this 
war mentality seems to be quite w'rong. Of course, we cannot do things by 
magic and even utilising all these resources placed at our disposal by science 
will take time but not very long, and you can do it, maybe in a generation, 
maybe in more than a generation. What is that in the history of a nation, or in 
progress? But the progress is fairly rapid after you manage to cross a certain 
barrier which stops an underdeveloped country from going ahead. 

I do not know if I have succeeded in placing before you these simple ideas 
in a logical way but they seem to me quite simple, and the only thing against 
this kind of thing is fear, apprehension, distrust. I do not suggest, because it is 
not possible except for saints, that everyone should rid himself of this fear and 
hatred and rely on the goodness of everybody else or every other country. No 
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politician can play that role even though he may admire it. He cannot take risks. 
An individual may take risks, but that individual cannot take too great risks on 
behalf of others, on behalf of the community or the nation. That individual has 
to ensure the security of that nation and, whether he suffers from fear or not, 
he has to be vigilant. So I do not expect people to become angels suddenly, but 
I do wish, I would like them to move in the right direction, however slowly. 
The right direction means that while we are vigilant and while we are taking 
such steps as we consider necessary for our security, for our freedom, 
nevertheless, our actions, our words and what we write should be something 
that does not encourage fear and hatred, but discourages that. Today you see 
that there is a deliberate attempt to run down the adversary, to run down the 
potential enemy, to paint him or the country as black as possible. I submit that 
while every individual and every country has the right to hold to its opinion, 
and must and should hold to its opinion and not, certainly not, give up any 
principle it holds dear, it is not right for it to go about defaming the other 
country and its opinions and such principles that the other country holds. 

Having been brought up in a certain tradition in India — not only I but all of 
us — perhaps it is easier for us in India, in such matters, to be tolerant of various 
opinions. Our entire background, religious or other, is one of tolerance; in fact, 
if I may go further, of not caring very' much what the other fellow does, if you 
go to the religious background, not caring how the other person thinks, how 
he seeks his way to God or to the ultimate reality. It is open to anybody to do 
what he likes, through any number of ways: “I do not want to come in the 
way”, that is the normal old Indian background. Whether it is good or bad I am 
not arguing, but it leads easily to the “live-and-let-live” attitude, to toleration, to 
coexistence of rival and varying and contradictory ways of life. We talk of 
coexistence today, and you have no doubt heard, on the political plane, talk of 
Panchsheel and five principles of coexistence. Then people point out that you 
talk about these matters, but do people live up to them? Do countries live up to 
them? That is a fair criticism and yet not a very valid one. You might as well 
say: What is the good of your talking about truth when many people lie? Maybe, 
but truth does not become untruth because so many people lie. Or the right 
way does not become the wrong way because some of us are feeling not 
strong enough to take the right way. Therefore, it is easy, looking at it from the 
philosophical background of India, for us to adapt ourselves to this coexistence 
policy. It may not be easy for others in the same way to that extent. 

Previously this question might have been considered in a philosophical 
way. Today, it is not the question of some academic debate. There is no escape 
from it today, because the alternative to peaceful coexistence is unpeaceful 
war — unpeaceful is rather redundant — conflict, and conflict at a time when 
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the hydrogen bomb dominates the scene. So you are driven back. There is no 
choice lett except peaceful coexistence, that is. putting up with ideas, countries, 
communities that you do not like. It is easy enough to put up with people you 
like and people you agree with. No difficulty arises. The question only arises 
when you do not like others, their views, when you consider others’ views 
dangerous. Well, if you consider other views dangerous, protect yourself from 
them in the realm of thought, or in whatever other manner you choose, but do 
not think, do not imagine, in the context of the world today that you are going 
to suppress them. How are you going to suppress them? Suppressing means 
suppressing the nation holding them, and it is axiomatic that you cannot do 
that, because that means atomic war and destruction all over. So if you cannot 
suppress them, why go on nagging at them and thus creating ill will ? Do not 
accept them, hold to the truth which you believe in. but also accept the basic 
fact that you cannot suppress the other fellow either as an individual believing 
in something or as a nation holding to some way of life and policy. Of course, 
you can and you should always try to convert the other fellow in a peaceful 
way, in a friendly way. A nation may try to convert the other by peaceful 
arguments, not by the modem type of aggressive propaganda which itself is 
hardly a process of conversion, but some kind of an oppressive approach. 

Thus whether it is in our domestic policy or foreign policy, the approach 
should be a friendly one. even to those countries with whom we do not agree. 
To consider any country bad is itself bad. No country is wholly bad. as no 
individual is wholly bad. and for us to call others bad and imagining ourselves 
to be very virtuous, is nonsense. We have plenty of failings and the less we 
think of other people's failings the better. Let us try to mend our own. So in 
this world dominated by the hydrogen bomb and all that goes with it, we have 
to think in rather a new way. Each generation has to face new problems, much 
more so when a generation has to face a rapidly changing situation in the 
world. 

In the last thirty, forty, fifty years, scientists, physicists, and especially 
mathematicians, have changed the entire conception of the physical world. 
When I studied science at Cambridge in England, we had certain set ideas put 
before us, neatly labelled everything, and not very difficult to understand, but 
soon after I left, a series of discoveries, adventures, started with Einstein and 
others which upset every theory: if not every theory, many of the basic theories 
held by science, and physicists and mathematics came into the picture in a big 
way. And all this, of course, has led to all this splitting of the atom and the 
transmutation of elements. What in the old days the alchemist used to dream 
about has taken place in modem science. And ultimately we have atomic energy 
and the like; we have the Sputniks and the Explorers mshing about in space. It 
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is an astounding change and, therefore, the problems you face today are 
different, and all your text books which were written before are. in a sense, out 
of date. You may learn something from them, of course, but you have to be 
very up to date if you follow what is happening in science or what has happened 
almost in any other branch of thought, except, perhaps, some basic things like 
philosophy. 

Therefore, you face a world where there is probably going to be a new 
industrial revolution. The old Industrial Revolution has not completed itself all 
over the world. It has affected chiefly the United States and large parts of 
Europe and bits of Asia, like Japan. We are try ing to catch up in India and some 
other countries are too. There are large parts of the world like Africa and parts 
of Asia which have not been industrialised in terms of the Industrial Revolution. 
Meanwhile, though the old one has not exhausted itself and has not spread out 
everywhere, a new industrial revolution seems to hover in the distance due 
chiefly to atomic energy and atomic power. 

Now, forget the bomb. I am not talking about the bomb now; I am talking 
about this great mighty atomic power, which can be used for peaceful purposes 
as power. Power is the most important thing that the development of science 
gave to man: steam power, electric power. It is a tremendous thing that has 
really revolutionised everything, the Industrial Revolution itself. Power from 
atomic energy is produced even now. but there are arguments as to whether it 
is economical or not, and it is said that under certain circumstances even now 
it can be economical. In some other circumstances it might cost a little more. 
We need not to go into this argument. The point is that there can be no doubt 
that in the future — whether that future is ten years or twenty years, I cannot 
say — some form of atomic power is going to be the chief agency to be used 
and, further, that the sources of that are not limited at all as the sources of coal 
and petroleum and hydroelectric power — there are just unlimited quantities of 
that we will be able to get. So, we are, in a sense, on the verge of a new 
industrial revolution. And we in India have to face two, the old Industrial 
Revolution and the new, at the same time. In fact, all this is leading up to such 
a great change in, what is called, civilisation that one might well say that gradually 
and slowly, a new civilisation is taking shape, provided it is not extinguished by 
a sudden disaster. 

Now, think of this tremendous age of opportunity that you young men and 
young women are going to live in. It is an amazing change for any person with 
the spirit of adventure, of daring, with ability to strike out and go ahead, not 
against somebody but generally to increase human knowledge, opportunity, 
and help in the material betterment and the cultural and spiritual betterment of 
his fellow men. The whole world is in ferment. I want you, young men especially. 
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to realise that and get out of your ruts and grooves of thought, because I find 
that not many people, oddly enough, realise this tremendously exciting thing, 
that is, the world today. It is odd. They live in the world. All these vastly 
exciting things happen, and yet, almost like water on a duck's back, it does not 
seem to affect them, the way they do not even notice these big things. At any 
rate, if they notice them it does not affect their thinking, and it is their thinking 
power that has to be affected, because, after all, the younger generation today 
will be the generation in control of the destinies of India soon, a few years 
later. And we will have to carry this enormous burden which requires a great 
deal of ability, hard work, thinking capacity and understanding the world as it 
is, and not thinking of some bygone age and living in that. 

How are you preparing yourself mentally? How? I am not, for the moment, 
thinking about the courses you have in this University. Presumably you learn 
something from them. But it is the mental outlook and that temper of science 
that I am thinking of. Do not imagine that because you have got your degree, 
you have finished your education. You may have learnt much from your 
University, but a University only sets you on the path of knowledge and you 
have to persevere yourselves. You have many things to do in India, tremendous 
things. And there are many ways of looking at it. One is to feel rather 
overwhelmed at the magnitude of these great tasks; the other is to feel excited 
that you have got to do some big things, and to welcome it. I do not know 
what your approach is. I hope it is the latter and if it is the latter, you will not 
lose yourself in the trivial things of life, in trivial conflicts and difficulties which 
make you trivial. And if a nation thinks too much of trivial things, that nation 
becomes trivial. 

We have many things to do in India. How are we to do them? Well, we 
plan. We try to plan wisely. We may be lacking in perfect wisdom. I suppose, 
we do. But we plan. Here again planning, that is, wise planning has become an 
essential ingredient certainly of Indian life and, I would say, of other countries’ 
lives too. But I am not concerned with other countries. It is an absolute ingredient. 
I find some people talking still, to my amazement, as if planning was a nuisance, 
as if it was an interference with the natural flow of human life. There is not 
much natural flow of life if you see the millions of India, and the conditions in 
which they live in. If that is somebody’s idea of the natural flow of human life, 
well, it is not mine. It is most unnatural and degrading for human beings to live 
as scores of millions in India live. Anyhow, there is no place for argument, and 
I am not arguing. But I repeat the three things that: we must take advantage of 
science and technology; we must plan wisely and purposefully to increase our 
resources and to use them to best advantage: and, thirdly, we have to keep this 
ethical background in view. 
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Essentially all these three things should be taught to you in the course of 
your education in the University. I saw a report in this morning's papers that 
Dr Deshmukh laid stress on education in his address yesterday . 149 Quite rightly 
I think. It is through education alone that you prepare the ground for progress, 
prepare your mind and your body. Progress is not something that comes out of 
a factory, it does not! It is the factory that comes out of your mind, not your 
mind out of a factory. Patently, therefore, the basis of progress is education. 
Education, again, of both types: the wider spread of basic education, which 
everybody should share: and opportunities of the highest type of education for 
those who are capable of absorbing it. I have no doubt about that. I cannot say 
how' many years it will take, what it should be next year or in the next five 
years. Any money wisely spent on that can never be wasted. It will bear fruit. 
If you talk about industrialisation, what do you mean by that? You mean big 
factories, iron and steel plants, and all that going up. Yes, who puts them up? 
You ask some experts from foreign countries to put them up. Yes, because we 
cannot do so today, they put them up. Who runs them? Are foreigners going to 
run them? Obviously, our own people; obviously, you have to train them, and 
to train them in India so that they may make those plants and machines, and 
run them. You must realise this that you may put up an iron and steel plant in 
tive years' time but you require fifteen years or more to train the man who will 
run that plant. So the highly specialised training to human beings is essential 
and important. So yfou cannot industrialise the country without the wide spread 
of education at all levels; that is basic. You find in all industrialised communities 
education is inevitably found not so much for the love of education but because 
of the necessities of the situation. 

Well, I hope, Mr Chancellor, that I have not taken up too much of the time 
of this great congregation. But may I say, with all respect, that even though I 
come back to Allahabad rather infrequently, maybe two or three days in a year, 
I feel happy to come back and see many old friends, old faces and old landmarks! 

So, I wish this University well. It has produced many many notable and 
outstanding men in the past. May it produce even greater people in the future! 


149. In his convocation address at Allahabad University on 20 Dec. 1958, C.D. Deshmukh, 
Chairman, University Grants Commission, asked for better educational funding. 
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12. Visva-Bharati University Convocation Address 150 

Mr Vice Chancellor' and Governor, 15 ' Teachers, Graduates and Members of 
Visva-Bharati. 

1 have been coming here year after year 151 on this occasion and every time it is 
an act of pilgrimage for me to come here, to tread the ground which was 
trodden by Gurudeva and to imbibe somewhat the atmosphere which Gurudeva 
breathed and indeed produced here. So this visit of mine to the Convocation of 
Visva-Bharati or indeed to any other function at Santiniketan stands apart in my 
mind from any other activity 1 may indulge in. So I am happy to be here and to 
see faces of young men and young women and to wonder at the same time 
what they are going to take away with them from their stay at Visva-Bharati 
because, after all, the important thing is what you have learnt here and what 
you carry' away with you to give to others. Yesterday, at that ceremony where 
the foundation stone was laid for Bichitra Rabindra Sadan, we had some very 
beautiful hymns, invocations from the Vedas. 154 And today, in the course of this 
convocation programme, there have also been invocations read out to you and 
your responses and advice repeated from words used ages ago. but which 
even today sound beautiful and something that is of great depth. Now, is this 
not an odd thing in this world today, this rapidly changing world, when practically 
the whole nature of man is in a sense being affected by these changes, when 
the whole of the physical world appears in quite a different guise to us? 

When I was a student like you at a University and studied science there, 
we had some conception of the physical world which was rather definite and 
in these years since then that conception has completely changed and science 
has gone ahead, and then all kinds of things have changed our ideas of physical 
world, and goes on doing that with science and technology producing more 
and more new things and new powers for human beings to use. I do believe 
that we stand probably on the threshold of a new civilisation. Of course, 
civilisation is ever changing; it has something of the old and something of the 
new. It changed greatly with the coming of the Industrial Revolution and it will 


150. Santiniketan. 24 December 1958. AIR tapes, NMML. Nehru was the Chancellor of the 
University. 

151. Satyendra Nath Bose. 

152. Padmaja Naidu. 

153. Nehru delivered the convocation address of the University on 23 Dec. 1957. See SWJN/ 
SS/40/pp. 226-238. 

154. Nehru laid the foundation stone of the Bichitra Rabindra Sadan at Santiniketan on 23 Dec. 
1958. For Nehru's speech on the occasion, see item 236. 
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change, I think, and is changing greatly with the coming of all kinds of new 
powers of which you hear so much — atomic energy and its horrible product, 
the atomic bomb. 

Now, on the one side, we have this tremendous change going on and, on 
the other side, we have those invocations and verses from the Vedas being 
recited by you. That invocation and those verses seem to me as true today as 
ever they were thousands of years ago. What does that show? It shows that 
those verses deal with something permanent; they have some semblance of 
eternity about them, about the message they convey, which does not change 
with the changing world, or with the fresh discoveries about physical world or 
about the advance of science or technology, because they deal with human 
being, his spirit, his soul, what he is. It is well that we are reminded of that, 
because in this world today all of us and the world itself is being swept away in 
certain directions which are sometimes good and sometimes bad. You know 
that today in the world, although you may talk about peace and shanti here, 
there is little peace in the world, little of the essence of peaceful behaviour in 
the world. The world is full of tension, full of quarrels which are not resolved 
and full of preparation for war, although no one wants war, although everyone 
knows that war today will be too terrible to contemplate. How have we got 
entangled in this way? In the responses that you have made, you have declared 
your faith, you have affirmed your ideal, you have said we are of the faith that 
truth is one and undivided, though diverse may be the ways leading there unto. 
Through separate paths pilgrims from various lands arrive at the same shrine 
of truth. You have affirmed that ideal and if that ideal was accepted by the 
entire world, then there would be little trouble in the world. But it is not accepted. 
And people imagine that a portion of truth that they have got is the only truth 
and nobody else has a share in it unless he falls into line with you. And so all 
over the world you find these conflicts of each group imagining that it possesses 
the truth and not the others and not realising that truth is too big a thing to be 
possessed by any one group. 

You have heard, no doubt, that we talk sometimes of coexistence in our 
foreign policy or even in our internal life, national life. In India there is a great 
variety of people; in the world of course there is a greater variety and yet in 
India we hold that we are one nation in spite of that variety and we try to keep 
that variety, not to suppress it, because it adds to the richness and diversity of 
life in India. We have to hold to the unity also. India was held together in the 
past, insofar as it was held together, because of this tolerance of others, because 
of this unity and recognising diversity at the same time, because of not trying 
to impose her will on others who may think differently, and that is the essence 
of tolerance. That lesson is taught in other parts of the world too. But as we 
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see today at least, it is not always acted upon and therefore when a person says 
that there should be coexistence in the world, people are astonished, surprised. 
How can there be coexistence when, according to some people, the forces of 
evil are ranged against the forces of right? And yet it is perfectly true that 
unless there is coexistence in the world, this world will perish. 

How does all this apply to you. young graduates who have taken your 
degrees? It is well that you realise the kind of world you live in. the kind of 
world you are going to face now when you leave this University and face the 
problems of the day — they are difficult problems, because the world is a difficult 
place to live in at present, because the world is a changing place. And when 
there is a change, you cannot get into a rut. You have to be wide awake, you 
have to keep pace with the change, understand it, push it, maybe divert it 
sometimes in directions you consider right. It is a difficult world, maybe 
sometimes a dangerous world, but an exciting world and a worthwhile world 
for a man or a woman to face. It is not much good any individual having a soft 
life, w hich saps your body and mind and makes you just a limp, inert piece of 
matter. A person who is worthwhile must be physically worthwhile, mentally 
worthwhile and spiritually worthwhile and prepared to face difficulties and 
problems and to work big mountains without complaining and at the same time 
keeping to one’s ideals, because if you have no ideals then you will have no 
anchorage. 

Now, there are many universities in India, great big universities, the biggest 
of all. Calcutta, is not far from here where apparently hundreds of thousands 
of people go and study. There are other universities, big universities, but Visva- 
Bharati obviously is unlike other universities in India, and although it has been 
recognised as a university under a special Act , 155 it is still different. It was 
meant to be different when it was founded and I am not quite sure in my mind 
if Gurudeva would have liked this University being made subject of an Act of 
Parliament and being limited and confined by that Act of Parliament. I am not at 
all sure, because if you want certain advantages that flow from parliamentary 
recognition, you lose some advantages too which you possessed previously. 
However, that is not a question before us, because this decision was taken 
some years ago. But even when this decision was taken, stress was laid that 
Visva-Bharati should retain its special character and should not become just a 
pale and perhaps rather unsuccessful copy of the bigger universities in India. 
There will be no particular point in Visva-Bharati being, let us say, a very, very 
small edition of Calcutta here. Calcutta is big enough to absorb you; if it has a 


155. The Visva-Bharati Act of 1951. 
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hundred thousand people, it can absorb a tew thousand more without much 
effort. Therefore, the whole object of Visva-Bharati functioning is because of 
its special character, because it gives, it attempts to give something special to 
its students. That something special is not perhaps, shall I say, that it gives 
them much higher scientific training or in some other subjects too. It may not 
be higher intellectual training; in some subjects it may be higher intellectual 
training. Nevertheless it is supposed to give something special which moulds a 
person, his thinking and his habits. 

A person who has been to Visva-Bharati or Santiniketan should carry the 
stamp of this institution wherever he or she goes. How far is that so now? I 
heard the other day that some things, not very important in themselves, but 
which struck me as very remarkable and very distressing in Visva-Bharati or in 
Santiniketan occurring here, something in the nature of strikes, something in 
the nature of hartals and hunger strikes and all that. I was astonished that this 
kind of disease has entered the Visva-Bharati. I am not entering into the merits 
of any question, whether a person who indulges in this has a grievance, a 
legitimate grievance, or not; he may have it or may not have it. But where the 
atmosphere of any university is troubled by these things, there is something 
wrong somewhere. Where the relationship of teacher and pupil is broken in a 
sense, there is no intimacy, there is no communion of mind and spirit, then that 
university is not functioning as it should. That applies to every university and I 
fear that if you apply that standard, few universities are functioning as they 
should. But in regard to Visva-Bharati, that is much more necessary than other 
universities. In other universities, there are vast numbers of boys and girls and 
it is really difficult just because of numbers to develop that intimate touch 
between teacher and pupil. But in Visva-Bharati, you do not and you should not 
go in for numbers, just adding to your numbers. You go in for some quality, I 
take it. And here the relationship between teacher and pupil should be of the 
most intimate kind, as indeed is envisaged in all the invocations and responses 
that you have made. It is a peculiar relationship, which has been honoured 
throughout the ages and in India perhaps even more than other countries. 

What exactly is a university — a place of learning, a place of passing 
examinations and the like, or what you would like to call it? A university ultimately 
is not a big building, a big culture hall and the like. A university essentially is the 
communion of a teacher with his pupils. Nothing else matters, whether you 
have a building or not. If there is a teacher and if there are pupils, that is the real 
university. Two, three days ago, I was in Allahabad and the Allahabad University 
was celebrating its seventy years of existence . 156 It struck me there that right 

156. For Nehru’s convocation address on that occasion, see item 11. 
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near that place was the ancient site of an ancient university, the Bharadwaj 
Ashram, which is supposed to have existed almost in mythological times. I 
believe it did exist historically long ago, I don't know, two thousand, three 
thousand years ago, or more. And I spoke to those people in Allahabad University 
of the Bharadwaj Ashram 1 " as a contrast with the modem trend in universities — 
and yet something that is at the back perhaps of our minds still, because, after 
all. we have grown out of that in these thousands of years. Nobody in those 
days, I take it, talked of fine buildings for universities, Bharadwaj or anyone 
else. But they were always thinking of the communion of the teacher with the 
taught, of questions and answers, of exploring, of searching for truth by 
questions and answers and so on and so forth. You talk about the Upanishads. 
What are the Upanishads? What does that mean? I believe it means sitting near 
one another, the teacher and pupils sitting near one another and asking questions 
for enlightenment and thus gradually trying to find out what truth is. But you 
see the tradition, the ancient tradition of India of searching for the truth in a 
more or less scientific, logical way, not accepting anything for granted because 
somebody else says so, but searching for oneself to find out for oneself, because 
only then is it worthwhile. If you accept something blindfolded, and then you 
have not grasped it, you have not understood it; it is not much use to you: you 
may pass an examination perhaps by repeating it but it does not do much good. 
Now, that is the old Indian tradition and maybe in other countries too. 

I can't say that I am very' happy at all the educational effort becoming — 
just going round and round in a process of examinations. Examinations are 
useful, I am not against them; at least. I do not know what else you can put in 
their place. But still I am unhappy that this contact, communion between the 
teacher and the taught is becoming less in India partly because numbers 
overwhelm it. But whatever it may be, in the rest of India, surely in Visva- 
Bharati, it must subsist. Otherwise there is no particular value left in Visva- 
Bharati; you only become a small edition of the bigger universities of India. I 
hope, therefore, that this particular point will be kept in mind, because you are 
surrounded by currents of life which possibly all the time try to upset your 
ways — currents in other universities, all that is happening. You have to be on 
your guard always not to be swept away, to keep to the ideal that you proclaim, 
keep to the message that Gurudeva gave which, mind you, is not a message, an 
exclusive message, but is a message which affects your mind and spirit and 
tells you how to look at the world, and how to behave towards others. It is a 
message of peace, and repeatedly peace comes up again and again in all those 
ancient invocations that you recite, goodwill to other men. How simple and 

157. See item 1 1, here p. 159. 
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ordinary and rather prosaic this language is and yet it is no platitude when you 
look at the world today, and it is no platitude when you read these Sanskrit 
verses, because they are vital, they are full of life, they mean something, not 
platitudes being mumbled by us without understanding them. And we see how 
utterly important they are in the world today where there is this conflict and 
preparation for war and all that. 

On the one hand, we have this tremendous advance in science and 
technology. It is good for humanity because for the first time in human history 
human beings can solve their problems, their material problems, and there is no 
doubt about it. Science and technology today, wisely used, can solve every 
material problem of the world and put an end to poverty and put an end to the 
lack of the necessary things of life and so many other things. It may take some 
time, of course; it does not do it by magic. But within an appreciable time, not 
too long, it can solve the problems, the material problems of the world. Note I 
go on repeating the material problems. The material problems do not exhaust 
the problems of humanity; there are other problems too. For that, you have to 
make a different approach. Anyhow, material problems are of high importance. 
If you do not solve rrraterial problems — you are hungry and thirsty and starved — 
well, it is not particularly easy for you or for anyone to advance culturally or 
even spiritually. There are certain material backgrounds that are essential for 
an individual and for a country. So modem science and technology has the 
power to solve every material problem of the world, I say. Partly, it has solved 
those problems materially in the rich developed countries of the world. And it 
can solve them in the undeveloped countries. Maybe it might take twenty years, 
thirty years, forty years — I don’t know how long it will take; but it can do that, 
probably much sooner than people imagine, provided of course all the energy 
of the world is not spent in preparing for self-destruction, the vast sums of 
money and energy that is spent in this race of armament and all that. So, on the 
one side, for the first time in history, science and technology have placed this 
enormous power in men’s hands to get rid of the old curse of poverty and all 
that comes out of it. At the same time, science and technology have put in 
man’s hands great powers, which can be used for ill purposes, for self- 
destructive purposes and so we stand on the brink of disaster all the time; one 
does not know. The curious thing is that this standing on the brink should take 
place when in a sense the world could march easily to prosperity and higher 
standards than have ever been dreamt of before. That is the curious paradox of 
the age today. 

Now, what is science and what is technology? I remember last year I was 
told something about scientific classes being introduced here in Visva-Bharati, 
Santiniketan, and I commended that to you. I said, yes, this is world of science 
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and I hope that this type of education will be attended to here. 1 hope so still. I 
do not quite know how far it has proceeded here. But while science has made 
this tremendous progress, at the same time one sees that unless science is 
controlled by something else, it may lead to disaster. Science, in other words, 
has no soul. It is the human being that provides the soul or spirit to it. It is a 
magnificent thing, science, but it is the human brain which may utilise it for 
good or for bad. and so while you must develop science and the humanities 
and all that, you have to develop something else so as to control these great 
powers which an individual or a group may have. And it is that something else 
which comes up repeatedly in Gurudeva’s messages or in the ideals that he set 
out for Visva-Bharati. and it is important, therefore, that you keep that in view, 
because, quite apart from the big armaments that are piling up in the world, 
there is some kind of conflict of the minds going on all over the world, and I 
am not for the moment referring to the conflicts, the so-called ideological 
conflicts on the economic plane or political plane. They are there, but something 
deeper still, which does not often come out into the open, but which deals with 
matters of great import and it is in regard to that deeper thing that I think Visva- 
Bharati should give you some help in finding yourself and thereby looking at 
other things in that perspective. 

You are young and I have no doubt that you will see tremendous changes 
in the world. I have seen great changes in the last fifty or sixty years, tremendous 
changes. I have no doubt that the changes you will see will be much greater 
than I have seen because of these new powers, atomic energy and the like, 
coming in: of course, in other things. India is a free country and most of my 
life w'as spent in the processes leading to freedom except the last ten or eleven 
years. In the main, the w orld is changing because of this great advance, scientific 
and technological, which is changing the world completely. There was a big 
change with the Industrial Revolution many years ago, 200 to 250 years ago. It 
came in gradually. Now we in India are facing that industrial revolution and at 
the same time we and the rest of the world are facing another revolution of a 
bigger kind, bigger than the old Industrial Revolution, which will come in the 
next twenty to twenty-five years — atomic energy and all that — which will change 
the world. And if you and all of us do not keep abreast of all these things, we 
fall back and the world goes on because the world does not interest itself with 
the weak, weak of limb, weak of mind and heart; it simply passes on leaving 
them behind if they do not have the strength to face it. Therefore, you have to 
mould yourselves, adapt yourselves, think of what is happening, and not allow 
yourselves to get into a rut. and in doing this always keep in view the basic 
ideals which a human being or a community should have. That. I take it, is one 
of the lessons that Visva-Bharati teaches you and it is a very valuable lesson 
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and if you once have got it, then almost nothing that can happen in the world 
can shake you or frighten you. 

I referred yesterday at that foundation-stone ceremony, certain verses that 
have been recited about fearlessness, abhaya. There is no greater quality and 
no greater gift from one to another than that of fearlessness, because within 
that comes almost everything that you can think of. Truth comes within that. 
It is through fear that we deviate from the truth. Beauty, everything that is 
worthwhile, comes with fearlessness. And the very great virtue of Gandhiji in 
India was that he found a country obsessed by fear, the tallest of us afraid, 
hiding our inner thoughts, not daring to talk about. And as for the poor peasant 
in India, he was afraid of everybody. He got kicks and cuffs from everybody. 
There was no friend of his in the wide world. Whether it was his landlord, 
whether it was the landlord's agent, whether it was the money lender, whether 
it was the lawyer or whether it was anybody, they all kicked and cuffed him. 
And Gandhiji, by some amazing thing, which almost seems like magic, infused 
a sense of fearlessness to some extent in these millions of India and almost 
overnight you saw the face of India changed; the back of India was straight, 
the head was high, even though the poverty of India continued and the misery 
of India continued. So remember this tremendous thing, the gift of abhaya, 
abhayadan which I hope that your life here, your teaching here gives you and 
you go out from here without fear, facing the world without flinching and not 
being frightened of any dangers that may confront you and remembering always 
that today more than at any time the world is one. 

Gurudeva, of course, thought of that and made this institution, small as it 
was, an international institution. And long before Gurudeva, in the ages past, 
we talked, as you repeat in these invocations, of the oneness of the world even 
then. We think of ourselves as a nation and smaller entities and communities 
for some purposes. But if by thinking ourselves in that way we limit ourselves 
and build a prison around us, then we prevent our growth. The world is one, 
but in this world of atomic energy it becomes even more one. Freedom cannot 
be divided. If a war takes place, it is likely to affect everybody all over the 
world. So, I hope you will go out with firm ideals, with devotion, to what you 
have learnt and stated here today and with eyes that are clear and unafraid. And 
if that is so, then all will be well with you. And I hope it will be so. 

I have something in mind which at the last moment I did not say. That is, 
our Vice Chancellor, as he himself has told you, this is his last convocation as 
Vice Chancellor . 158 Of course, we hope that even in other capacities he will 

158. Satyendra Nath Bose, the Vice-Chancellor, resigned in Dec. 1958 and was appointed 

National Professor of Physics, a position he occupied until his death in 1974. 
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come and join these convocations and always help this institution w ith his wise 
advice and experience. You perhaps may know he is going. He is not going 
very far. He is going to work in the very special subject in which he has 
excelled so much in the past and which is so much after his heart. And that is 
scientific research and he has become the National Professor in Physics tor 
this purpose and we wish him success in this. We are sorry, of course, to lose 
him here. But we realise that he cannot be very far and I am sure that we can 
always rely upon him for his advice and other kinds of assistance. 1 am sure all 
of you will wish him all success and good fortune in the great work he is 
undertaking. 

Thank you. 


13. Implement the Five-Year Plans 159 

rtottt aflr Rfror, 

3TRt 3RTO tlfrOTR t ROTTTR 160 R OTOT fOT ft' 3TIR 3 % ^ RRt, iRRRR OT TOT 
ROT, RT OTTR 3JRT OTTR, RtfOTR TOR TORT TOTTR Ri|R OTR RTI «wlT«+) R Rt 
RRR R ^c)H^eK -q|i=n affT ^ R ROT Rf, RffOTR TTTR R 3TTT fRTOOTI OTROT RRT 
R ROT RT TRFTR fOT TOR RfR % OT TOT I TO TRFTR OT fOT?; OTT 3TTROT RR OT 
iTOTT RfR-R|R OTRRTRI 

Rfi-RTS fro RTR t ROT TO TOOT R‘ OTRT f I fTO t TO TOOT OTf 
RTRf Rl 3|R f OT3OT ?[ ROT ROT RRRf R OTOT RT ROTRT t fOT TOT RR OTOT TOT 
tl Rf OTTR TTTRt OTFT t ROT, TOR RTRRtR OTTRT fl 3TTROT TOT TOR t ROT, TOT 
TOR OT TOT t, TOR OTTR 3TOT5T OTRT t OTR R?R OT^T Rff OTRT, OTtT fROTROTT TRR 
R OTOTTT f^lOT ROT OTT TOT OTTT 1 1 OTR TOOTT Rf OTTR OTfROT RTR, RT ROT TOTf t’l 
RffOTR RT^ RFR OT RTR ROT TO fOTRRT tl OTR Rp5 RR OTRT RR-RR OTTR! \ fOT 
RTO OTt OTR ROT OTt RRRT Rt TOfR OTRt RTRT tl OTROT RRT RRRT RT TOT t, 
■gOTTCRT ROT ROT RRT RIRT RIRT t, TpR RRTI OTR RjT5 RTRT OT! Rt OTRR Tf RTTJR 
RIRT t fOT Rp5 RTOT-RTOT TOTO TTTRTOT RRRT RT t TOOTT Rf R>*5 TOR OT TOT tl 
RR if RTRRT | fOT OTRt RfR ^ Rff ^OTT OTR OTRt TO RfR OTTRT t, RlfOTR fOTT 
RT TJ5T RTFTRT tlRt t, T^TT RIRT t OTRRR RR-RR OTIOT fOT RTOT TT OT^JT 
ROT tl 


159. Speech at a public meeting, Cuttack. 3 1 Dec. 1958. AIR tapes. NMML. Original in Hindi. 

160. Chief Minister of Orissa. 
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3TR k RFT 37TRT, RF kt T7TFT 1958 RF RT R77RF RF 37fFR fFR kl 37RR 37TR 
TR# RTf^ RTT RR ^ RK RF 77Tc7 RF 3TRT Fl "FIRR! 3?|T RRT 77TFT 1959 RF 37T7TR 
FPTTI cfr 37F7RT RFT TW k stlT 37TFRT RTRRT REF k W Ek 7TFR 37TRT RR T7TFT 
RTT UpR^ FlFrklRlkTTTTfkFEkTkFTFk FtfRTR fiR kt RR tt<% RTRT, w 
77Tc7 RF 37ET F1FT k, FR RTF R RTF ?RTR RIFT t fRT FER ITT 7M k, F*T Rk 
k ^rt fRTRT kk R1 RRT RE 37T TFT k RET FE RTTRT t? eft kk TIRE ET k 
3TRTTI 

RTZRT 711 TTRT ETETE RET k, 37k RFTTTT EFET RF TTRk EFT ETFT k, RET kl 
TTRETRt 37TERF gEHilRT k si ERt, 37k k TRW ■f % 3TEST f37TI RF fFRRE 
s[37T fRT ^H^=H Ft k RF EE stlT EFT W RET RET RET k kfa WIT RETT k kkt 
k I RETfRT TTR WT ET %R RF RF? 3f5FT ET 37R RF kt 37TE RElk t % RET 

ft eft ret f ^ci^cK k, kifw rf rir ei[f ETktE k, ki kt 3TEk w 

5711 kfETE RTF FEEIEt ^57M k RET E RTR, ETERT fETT kt FE KF RF WT 
RET TFT k 37fc TFETI FT EF W RT fEETfkEl' ET ETET EF W t fRT FTT 

■grik RET EF cFET-TEET EFTTET 3TEk RTF k, skr ETTEF sfk EFTTETT Rk, ^RT Ffl 
Ft 37TE El k EFT 37TW RTTT 37TET, Ff k ERT TTTfFTR 3TRFEkt Eft E^T T7RT 
^RF?RT k RTRT k, RTTk fcTR 37TRT ^1 c7fR>R TTR RTF kl RF k lR> RF kl RR1 
RFTRT Fl RRT kt kTR 37TF RF I kk W?1 kt % ktRF fkkl ^ ^ k 

3TTk RF skr 37R cknff k RF5 fimk RFI kl kr RT7 TTTfFTR 37RFRkt RTl T7RT RF 

o 

TRkfFT fRiRT 37FTTI ^Fc7Q, % RF 'gk 3WI tWR RF klRF fkkl sfk RT 

^ fkR; kt rw k 3TRS 3kr rft sttr ttr rf tfrt rr Rk rf kl tr kC ^ 

7JRF kk 3TTR TTR R7iFTl 

37R gTTRT RR FRTTT RTTRF 3TRT FT TFT kl RF Rk FRk IklR, R?T 'k fFTR aftT 
TTTk gfFRT k fRR gR’ R>fkF RTTT RTI 37ET 37TR TTTk jPiRI Rk kf kl Rk“^t 
■W S3 tRTTk ^kl FT 137T fRl RFT FTFlk ^fkRT k RFT Ff FTRI TTFlf kl RFf 
1^, kfklR RTTRk kRTk R|R RRlkt RRt 3kT RFT RRRT sflT RF-RF k^T k RRR 
ciMlrl kl 37k RF 37TRRicT cTFlf RRT k 3TN RTRk k? RF kt RFt RRTRR1 RtR k, 
atom bomb, 3rk RTTk kt 37fRRT RFt RtR F fRTlk Tlk RRT WRR k RRT RRRF 
3TRT FT RTRI RRT RTF 37kt FRT RFlkt RTFt k, RF RFt k atom bomb RcTTRT RTTF 
k FltR, RTTRF RRT ^MFTR kR ^ %R RF1TF Ft ^T-^T k, klfRTR RTTRF kt RfF 
gF 37TTT F1FT kl FRT, RFjkFFT R^F TpTTR FTFT F, 37TT RFl klnid RTTTt kc7 TTRTFt 
kl FTlfklR FRTTt TTR RF TFt fRT RF atom bomb ^ kt $msM k, tests k FFRF 
RFt RTTRT RlfFRI FRR RF ktT k RTFT sftT 37R kt FR RTFF k, RRffRT tRT7 RtR 
k TTTft 77T7TT RF FTfk FI, RRFT Rft, RF RFt RTTRt RTfFRI ktfRTR kt RF-Rk 
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t R wt F* t RRT-'iJRT R, 3TK FTOft ’wife c[RTT TO 3TTR R TORTT 
TOTR;, RT RR RF TOT R 3m RF-RF FfRRTT cfRTT TOTR f, RTO TOTR t RRRtl kft 
cfr FRTTT 3TMR,<h ftt t, RRTT tl 

FRIT TO 3 3RR TORR t RftR eft RfR RT^ f3TT fftSH RTR R, FR TO R, 

toItor rrt to ttt«t RfR ^fani^T sk TOt rjri r to? r^r FrfR 
3k rf-rf TO rknR^'ftTOTRFTTOTtfTO frttT froroT torto rT rtt to rtT 
trttr ft rrt 3k rtr rtrt r to r rf torrt tot trttr ftrt tort tort ti frR 

RFT TO TO FTfR 1^ tl FRR RFR JTORTR ?[TO t TO Rft| eft FTk 

H^i*f Rft rrtt ^ tr 3^r <^ii r hmmi rft 3ft<, ^ si trrt 6hk ^i r rft rrti 

3TR 3TR RTRT 1% FRTR kl RT' Ft kTR TO t ak RTtR TO RR RIM TRR ^I?T 
RTORT, eft FRR 3k FRTt FRTT TOFTT MSell tl eft 3TR kt FR RTR Rft TJTt RTF Pl^ 4 ! 
TOT #ft t fTO FR 3m TO R TOR Rft RTRTR, Rlt TO RTR t, TOTTO t, ftf t, 
FT FT Rp5 FI, RfRTO R STfRTO % TOT fTO FR RIFT R RFT RRTRT RFl RftTO FRRT 
FRR RFT FT fRr FR ak TOI Rft RTO 3k, ak RRIT R?t RTOR5T FRRit RRTO R FR 
3k TOT R RTRTR RRTR', RRft, RRTtR, FeRlft RTORI RF FRR fTORR fTORT t TOT 
RF RTF FT RRftfT t, RF RFT fTO RifeR F, RRffTO FRR TO R TOT kT FTefF 't RRi 
RRFF R FRR ^fTF sfR fcPJRT 3?R TOf R FFeft tl eft RRI FRR RFT FR FF? RRT 
FRR R^RRi TOR RRR RFt RRcf RF FFReT RFt F^R) R RRRT? FR FFeT Rft FR RRFTO 
tl RR RT-efftT RTOF R FR FTt R RRR FF TFT tl FRRft RTO FR fRFI TFT t 3FTT 
RTT iRRR t fRF 3TR FRIT TO R RTO R 37fRRi t^F FRTF RF RcTO, 3f|T RR RFRH 
TOR Rft, 3 |r RF RTFTT FRR dr>H< R RftT TORT FTR Rft FR TORI et RF RFRfT RtR 
t FRTRI 3ftW RFT FFTRT TOR R et RFReTR R TOReR Fleft t, RH FlRT t, 3tT 
3Tf?TO FFeft tl 3^T TO TO fFTRf R RT RFT R TORI tl RF efT RTR 3TR5T tl tTOT 
Rt RTR RRRft 3TR RT % TOT RTOR t, 3pR 3lf?TO FT RTORT t, sfk FR RFT tf 
tf 3TTRR TO "ftTO RIR fTOT t RIR R Ri^RTI 

cRfTOR RFTO RTR RF RFT t fTO FR 3TRR TO tf 3TfRTO R STfRRT TOft R tro 
RRRI t RFRTRI iTOTRT RfRTO ^TO FTRT RRRT FT FRTTT RlfRR FTftt iTO FR sltT RftR 
TOT I 3k TOTR RRT t? TOTTTOR RRTR, fk(R TORT Rft flTOTIT fRTO, TO TOT RR Rt, 
iTORR FR RftHT Rft RFTf Rft RRR RiT, TORT TO TRTRR Rft RRR RlTl Tk TO R 
RF RR FT, 3k RRTRT RlR RITR Rft FTeft t, RF R>Tl FFTRF RTO R tTORftT RTR 
TOTR Rft FI RTO RTT fRRTT t tTO TO RT TOF fTORT TO R Rftf RFT RF RRT kTO 
FT RTORT t TOR TORRI TOT TJTT TkRR Rft 3TRRT fReftl TRTRft TOTsRTR RR R RFT FT 
RTORT RT RTT RRTR T^l ^RPciM. TORRT Rft RFT^ RfR FT 3TTRRRTO tl TOTO RfT RT t 
FT, R'F-TrTO RTO Rft, T^fTOR RFT TOT Rtl FR RRR R^R RTT RR iRRTRIR T|RT f, 
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^ ti totr RTro ti tort rT TfR ti RTfroR tort rto torr tom Itorto tort? 
'sr’st rrt t, r*H+i ^in'a mr tor Rt rtoto <3Ito> r rt, I^h+i ciWi tott tototo 

^ ITT, f^TO TOT TRR TOR R RT, Rt TOR TOTR Rl d)TO> RRt tl aftT TJ-R RTTTt TORT ^TTO 
FlcIT t TOTO R #2 TOMT TOR Mfl RRTT TOTR TOT TRR TOTRt TJTOT TOM tlR tl 
W^i t RTOT RRTOft RMRM RtTO> RRt' RM aftT TTTOT TOR 'TOT? "TOT RIRTl t' RR?M 
fTO RRTTT TOR 'TOT 3TOTOMTOT TORR t iTOT RR TO=F -T s3F TOM TOR, MR tfS«M Rt MR 
cTO^TT RT, RRTO RM TOT^ TOR WT Mf, RM TTOTTM TOR TOT, TOTTO TOR, TRR TORI 
pq[R ^T TOT TOR-ttMT TO t? TTfRT, MTO TOR-ttMT RRt tl RFTT-MRt MTOTT 
^R TOTO tl TOTRTTT MR, TTT^TOTT MR RTTOt TORI TTM, TORt TOR? TOM, TOfcTT RRtl 

?f, arr^TO to totr;i stttft r to TOtt TOR-ttror Rtrot t fro tot TOt Rtrof 

^ TOTOI TOT TO TOR-ttMT, RTRFT tl 3RR RFM t^T TOT TO TO t TO TORI TO 
TOTOT TOR RRT 13TFI 3TTR TORTTOR R TOT TORTTO TO TO TOT TOfTO t TOfTOR RTTTOR TOR 

tom t? aro tor ti tM rtt tor tor ti tot Rtf Rtri t, Rtf tor ti aftr 

RrTO TO 3TfRTO tM RRTO tt 3TTO5T TOTO tl ?RfdU. 3RTTOt TO- -JFR t?T TOT 
ttcft t TOT TO tM |TT TORI TOTTOTO R RtR, 3RR tM RRt' t TO TO-ttcR RRt' 
tl TOfTOR TOTR TOTRT RR§ TOR t, TOTR TO tM TOT TOTR TOT, TOR TORTTTOFT TOT TOT, 
TOR ^TORR TOT TOT, TOT apj RT TOT, TTHTO TOR TOT TO TOR tl t RRt TOT f, 
3TRiTTOT t, afM TOT tTO t, TOtR t, TOR t, TOTRR t, TO TOT TO^T 3RR 'TO RTO 

ti Rr toto? rrtot rR TOft ttor rR froro tototi to ?rRr toto fro tort R tottot r 

Rhroi TORT TO R1T TOTOT TOT TORT RRcTT t, 3TTTORTTO t, atr TOR RlTOT 3TtT RTO R 
TO TTirot t, TOTR TORT RTTTO t, 3TTO^ TOTR Rl TTOft arfTOTO TOTTO t, TOTORtoR TOcTO 
t, TO ?R TOTR R TO 3TRR RR R TOR t^I TOTTO t 3TRR RttTOR Rl 

RRfFTO; RRTT TORT TORT-TORt TORTOTO t 3TTR TOFTTO t, RTOTORfa TOTTORT, TOTR tM 
Rt, RRTR TOR t fTOTOTR TOTTORT, community block, RTOTlttl RRlt TOTTMR t RR1T, 
TORT-TORT RfRTOT TOft TOTTOTOR;, 3TTRTO Rl TORT RTTITOvR tl RRTT TORT TOR-TOR MR 
TOTTMR TOR TR t, ^R RRTRT t TTRTTOM TOT TORT RITT MR TOT TOTTMRT tl TOl 
RTO TOTR' RlTO t, 3TTTORRTO t, "#t TOTfR^I RffTOR RR RTOf ^ Rt# TOTOT t? tRI RRt’, 
tRT Rt MRt Rt TOtTO t, 3TTRRT RM t, R^M RM t, RtM RRT RJM, TOT tRT t^T 
TOR RTOM t, TOT TOtTO TORM tl 

aTTRTO TORT TT3TTOM R' TORT Mtt TOR TOTTMRT TOR TRT t atr TORT TRTOT, Tlf-RR 
Tit TOtR RRR Rt TRT tl RRRTt, TOR RTtTO RRI RTO Tft TOTRR Mtt RTO TOTTMR 
tf TsT^ TOT, TOTRTOFTT TO TOR TOTRRT aftT 3TRt MTOR Rt RRTR R MtRT fRTOMTO 3TORR 
RFTT aftT RR^ TO^ fRR TOTR aftT RT TORRT, aftT fTOT TORl 3TTTO^ RRR ^ fMT RRR 
TO^cT MR RtRT, aftT t?T TOR RtRTI TOR RT RtTO tl ^tTOR TOTTTMR TOTOt tf Rt TOR TOf 
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wt fttItTi fFFF? ftf ftf? ftf FFf tprFit, tifFiF fiKTsjh Fit ft ^mi, ff 

FFTJFFT? FFT FTTFi fFPT F?T FtFt FT FTFT WFT? FFTt FTFT WI FI Ft 
FFTT d'l'l FFTTFF, F FF Ft FFTTFF FF F TTFst 7FF 3TTT TTFsTF F 4H<*il <4 4 ^ ^ 
FFTF t, <*q'|T=h FSI chPi-l FiFT tl eft ^frlO, FF <H<4 i PnislH Fit cK4i *FM tFT 
FTFT t -SFlf Ft FiTFI FFtfFFTt Ft I FTFFiF FFt FIFTR t fFFF FT FTF F> 
engineer FT, 3TTFFFFT t FFFF ftRsITFT HSdl tl RTF FTF, FF FTF FFi, sftT FF 
Ft FFsfF f FF FfcT TFT FTFT TFiR FFRF F FFF FI 

FiFT FTFT t FTFFicF 1% FFTT FFT? FiT FF F^F 3TF5T FFf tl Ft FFiFT t, 
FTF <t^3 cj)<4> tl FFFit FF FFTctl FTfFTF FF FTF TTFFt dHl t FT U.F Fit 1% 
FF FFT FT FFTFT FFt 3TFT FFFT FF FFT FFT? TFT F %FTt FFTt 3TtT FFf F^FI 
F7TT F FT fFTTFF FFlf FIT FFF F Ftl F FT Fitf sftT F=E FTF, 'FT FF FFF 3TRFT 
fFTtr chfd-i Ft, 3FF^ tFR FTFFT \, 3TFTFI FFFT F>t government FI fFR, ctfFIF 
FT FF FRFt t FTFt F FTFtl FF FF % FT TFiFT F, ^TF TFiFT F‘, FT FTFfFFT 
TFjFT t, 'gfFFTFt 7FTFT f, FFT F^FT FF TFR FF FFF FFTT FTfFFJ F/?I fFTTTT 

FFT FTF f FFTF FF, FFT FF FTF FF FFF FT FFT tl 161 TTF TFiFTT t' mk F^FT 
FF FjFT 3R3H 7FFTT fFTTFT t F=F FFI FIT. FTFFT FF fFF FF TFIR FT FTF FI FTTTt 
FfF RTF IFF tl FFFF 7FTT®F 3R3T 7v3TT t, FFFF FFT| SR^t FT FFt t, FFRt 
^ fFTFT FiTcT t, FFF FTF t'l 

F FTF FTTFt t ctfFTF FifdHli FF t iFT FTTFT FT FF F|F FTF t, RfFR FFF 
F^F TpFt FTFT t sttT tFT FF FFF t FFtl FFfRF FF^-FFFT FFTFT tl TtfFiF 
fFR FT FF fFT^TT Fit FTFT fFFTF ^FTF FFT tl FF FF^ FTF FiFt Ft fFF fF 
fF^ FtF FTF‘ FT FTF tf FFIT FHt FT%Ti| FFcFT FTF-FFTFFI ^FF FTF— FFFTltt TTF, 
cooperative, 3tT FtFTT FTF— TFjFTI 162 FTF FTF FFIT FTFT F FtFT FTfFFJ FT FFT 
FTF Ft FF FF FF^F FTFt t FF TIFTFF FF^F FTFT tl 

3TFTFF taicll Fp5 FFTT FF FTIFiFFT 3TTT iFFTFFFT F t JF FFt FtFT FF FFFI 
fFi FFi-FFT FTF F FFT ^ FTF F Fv$ F F^ FTFFIT F FTI 3ttT t FTFFT f FFTFF 
TicF7-TTg7 FTF F FT str FFTFF FF FfFFFT FTI FF FFt' iFT FFFTT FfFFTR FFt fFFT 
FTF 3^T t FTFFT t ^FT FFTFF 3TFT FFf FFTFt Ft Fit FT TTF Ft FTTFit 3TfFF5R 
tFFFT FTfFF attr STFFt fFFFltt F FiTF Fit, F iFi FF 3TFTTT FTFiT FTTFit FTF 
TT Fitl 3TFTTT FT t FFFT Fit TTFT FiTF F iFPT FlfFiF FF TFFi FFt F fFi F Fit 


161. The scheme to provide free meals in elementary schools was inaugurated in July 1956. 
See fn 45 in this section. 

162. A frequent theme in his speeches, see SWJN/SS/41/pp. 23, 32 and SWJN/SS/42/p. 9, the 
latest being his address to villagers at Gangad on 17 Dec. 1958, see item 10, here p. 153. 
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3TTT RFFT F RTTl MRTRF RF STfRRFT FTFT -c(llgM,l FFT-FFf ntwd RF 

RfRRTTT fRFT t, RTRt-RTRt RFTFt FRlt t, RffRTF RFR RqrFT RF'^ft R RFTT tl FR 
RTRt RF R RF RFR FFF t, RfF RF , FT R WR-lft TTRTR "R FFt' Ft RRTF tl RF 
SRTRt flH R, FR SRTFt RTRFT RFT TFt, FR RTRFT RT RF ^ Ft RF^ FFf FTF 
*?| RTRFT RFF flR RF RFT RFR FFf RTTFt Rtl FRRF RFT RFR FT RT fRT TjfFTR 
3TFt FT, R?IF 3T^t FT, FR FTF Rft RTF Rf-3tT % tax FRT R^'l 3TR RfRRT 
R SffRRT RFR FT RR FRTT RRTF RF F3TF FFFT RF FFJF RETT FRIT FR 
R RldlH RFfe FTTR f FF RRt RF FFFT RT| RT-FTT FTTRRt Rft Ft RTF FFf t % 
3TTR RT RTR 3TTR fRT FR dl c b<l fRFTT tl ttRTTt FT FT 3TTR tfl FtfRTF REFtR RFfe 
3TTRfRRT RF R^IF dl^i! fFFTTR? RRT-^RT Rft FTRRt R>T RF, FT 3TRt hItRR R RFl 
FT FRfTFR "FR REFtR RTRF FfTRRt ^ RFTF R>t RTF FTFT t FT FFTT Rft RTRFT R|TF 
RFf RTT RRTFtl FT RTT RRTFt t, RT^ RFTRFT t RRTFt t, TTTFT fRTRT RRTFt t sfc 
RRT RR RRTFt t, FtfRTF FRT R FFFT T^R FH *l=bd1 t F^tT RTtf FFt FFT RRTFTI 
RETT FFFT R RlfRF dtl t FFF Rft 3TEF hRRR R FT R)H RFRt RF^JF FFIRETI 

FR RTFF t fRT FR 3TEF R^T tf RRTFRTR RTFF t, FtRT tl RTF TFtR RRFTF 
t fRT RRTFRTR Ft %TT t fRT RF^ RTFJF fRcrft R RFT R, RRTFRTR FT RTRRTI RF 
FT RRRT tl RT=JF RTt 37TR?RRRTT t, RF FTRT tl ^fRR RF^JF TRTcft RRTFRTR 
FFf RTRRTI RF Ft Rt Ft RRTF ^T RFFF RRFTFT t, 3TRFT FF RReTFT tl FFFT 
RRFT 3TR fRRtRRR FFFT ^ RftRR R 3TTRI <ald1 government R> RftRR R FFtl 
FR^TR RTRRRRT FT FTFT t RRt FFFT RF RR RFR R FTRTFTI FRRF ttRF fRFT, FtR 
t FFR FRT, FR FFt R FR Rtl 

3TTR dVi ydd FTF fR) RTF RRF R, RtF RR t, RFT Rt RF FR t RFR 
Ft TFT t sftT <4^1 Id FTcft tl RRt? FTTR RFT RFR RRF t fRT FFR)t FttF MR I, sftT 
t^TT Rft dlld fRTRt 3tT FTF R)t tl RF 3TRTR RTF tl RR RTF RF t fR> RFT R>t 
FFFT Rt FR R RFR RR TFt tl R^F RFT RR "RtF tl R FFFT 37fRR) RFR RR 
Tt t, fFF-TIF RfTRR t F?T RF TFT tl RTt^ FTR R, FT^R FFtl sftT fFFFT STfRRT 
FRt t?T Rf RfTRR FtRT, FFFT Ff RFRI FRItTR t 3RRFRRT RRFTFT \ % Ft tF 
3RRR RTFT RRTRF, RF RRTRF 7 FR R Ft RF^F, FRRF STfRRFT FT I Fit RcFFt Rt 
RR, FT RFTFt Ft FTR, ^ FTF FFf, Ft%F STfRRFT FT I 3^T FR^ FFTT tFiRRlft 
Ft RFR RRF Rft, RFR FTF-FTF ^ RRF Rft I RtT %^T RF Ff^kI FT, 3^T RTFf 
Rft, RRTRF FHTtl Ft RRTRF Ft RRT RtF ffl 

^Rft tfF 3TFTR RTFT RFRFtt RRI FTREt 3TR Rt t 3TTRRF fR#I RTF iRFTTFT 
RTFF! f RRffRT RRT FT RF fRT RF RRT 3T^t RtF t, fFTt RF fRT FRt ^ ?RT 
3TTR RRTFRTR RF 3TtT FT RRTF t FtRT-FtRT, FFt FT FFf FTRFl ^5 RFRTTTt RR 
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Rf 3TTRfi WT 3 ftff ft I sftT fff ft t f?R WI R| RtffiR Rftf ft ftf «ff I 
Rfi eft <51 1 cl I =lo5? T>RfT ffft «Md f ffiRTRT fit, 3TTTT fill ff If) f fTRT 
RTftTTT «f, RffoiR R ft RffiTTt Rf fifRT %, Rff Rf RRfit RTf>R! Rff fRT 
RTffRI RTfiTR RfTf fRRt, RTfiTR RftffT faf, fffiR ff TRft RTfilR Rff ffRt 
RTft frffRI sftT RTTfR Rf ff-ff RRiRR ff Rff ffTFIT ftffRI R fRRT =F RiRT 
ftfRT f %I -gTefT fTRI sftT ft, -t-K<*>KI RRiRR fit RTRi R Rflf ft, Rff ft I 
RtffiR IfpKRt fcfR fit RffiTTt Rf T^f RFTI fit ftl ^R. ff R RffiTR Rf 
fit fff fft ft Rff ffift ftfRT "fl ft RffiTR Rf R fp5 RTRTRt t, flf Rtfi 
'll RtftiR ff fiTR R fRR dRfi ft eftR RfTf flit t, member, f Rfi-^RT fit 
-RTRR Rt t? 3TRT Rfi R1R fit ft ft Rfi-^RT fit fHR t, fitR RtfRt fitR 
ff RlfRf, sfa Rfi ffT RftfTT Rt ft fTRT tl fRR 3JTi-fJR R ftfeRT? ft fffffi 
R'SfIR Rff t RTRfif, ctffR Rfi ff fitR fHR RR ft ftff 3Tf5T ffRTI S^fclM, 
R fiffT \ ffi RffiTTt Rf RTf fi fT RTR-RtR ft RTf ft ft fRR Rtf, fjT5 ff 
Rff I sRR ff, ff Rff I fR RffiTR Rf fit RTf, Rtf, fR fit fRRlfR ffi fft 
Rt ff Rfift t RRfit IfRR f 3TTRR R RRtf-RfTfR fiTI ^RTt fRI RtffiR RRfit 
^ffftf Rtf, RIR fit RffiTR Rf I 3Tff, ff RffiTR Rf Rt ft RRfit fitR TflRTt 
RRfT fRI Rff, fifjf fft, ff RT fFTT ftl RRfiT fitR ftRT fttfR RTf fit Rfff I 
RRRiT fitR ftRT RTffR RTf fit ffRRT ftfffi flf I, Rf fift R ff fTfRTR fiTI 
fTRT ff 3Ttf«tfi fiRt ft RTR RTf fit, economic centre ft Rff fiTI ft fTf I 
ftRR ftf , tf 3TTRR fifT TficT, tfUTRff RTffffi fl RRt R R ft^F-Rtfi 
RTTR 3tt^ fiRt fiTR, Rff ft ^R fitR ftRT? 3RT ^Tfift Rt fR 3Tf fft R ffTR 
fl t ftffT \ ffi ^T^ft ^ RfiTR ftl Rf ftf ftf tl frffiR fit RfiTR ft 
ftf R ft, *<t)d ft, ftf ftr RfiTR fi ftl ^ RTffRfi RIR ff f ffi Rfi 
RfTR ftfn ft, %?Tfi ft, Rfi RfR ftftl ft, Rfi R 3Tfffi ft, R^RT ft RfTI ff?T 
3Tf5f RflR flftt ft 3TR RfR fift ft fft TfifT ft Rftl RRfiT RfiTR ft ft R ftl 
fR ftr RfiTR 'SF RftfR, RfTR ftffl fRR ffT fff RRft RfiFtt RT Tff ftft t, 
R fTffT | fiR [ft] I RfiTR ftf t, RtRf 3RR RT fR fRtffl RRT fffRt RRft 
fR RfiTR! RT Tff fiTf t RRRT RRft fR R^T ft RfiTR! R R fiTfi 
TfiRT fit RfT| R fiTI 3tfffi RfR ftft ft, RfTR fTRT ft, RTRTR ftl eft RTt RtRttf 
RT 3TTRfit ff t, 3ttT ffT fit RtTfiR fit ft, ffi ff f^f 3tfffi R Tff TfiRt 
RTI fft RRRT fRTRT fTf fRT Rtl fT, RfT RTR t, fp5 R ^5 ftfT RT fRTRT RfRT 
t RTTRTR TT3R fit, ffiRTf , Rf , RffT, fcfttf RIR R, Rtfi f I fTt RT Rfi ^RR 
fRTfT 3ftT fc^-fR^ ff RTfiRT t 3TTT Rfffil StfffiRT RRlf Rf =F RTf ft, 
RR»t «F Rff ftl #^ft %ft ft ft| ff fft ftft t, f^RT fit RTRf ftl RTT 
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Hdcl^ FT FF R fFT fR 3TTFFTFT fFFTT FTTFT R fFT Rkf FFt R FF FTTF FTT TIF>d 
Rl U,^ J l^o R TF^" F^R R hR tR , $F FF <^1*-^ dR) Rl 3tk 3iitRl FjTFTF R 
^sid ®Tld Rt FtFl FT dddi •HlHd , FT FF FTF FFt Rt fFT R?T FT TTF FT! 7 ! 
FF fFTTF Ft FjR| FFTT TTTFF R % FtR R FcRt FTtf F^FT R?T R F TF tR 
T=^eT R FFf R, FTFFTT, FTFFTtl FF 3TMVdF> Rl ?jR FFt TfRt R fFT FF FTF FFFT 
FTFt Rl 

RR 3TTF R #T FTF FTFt RT, TTF FTRf FtT Rl F^r FT FFTFF FTF FF Rk FF’ 
FTF FF TTFFTKt Rf 3TtT FtTRT FTF F?T TFTFT, 3TR FF FtRf R 3TTFR FR?T R TRFTTT 
FFF FiRRl RfFTF FFf FFT FF FF FtFTT FTF FT FTtRf FF FHTFI Rl R 

fRhfR R FT 3TfFF> FFF FTT FFT, FtfFTF FFFT-FFFT F<ol 

FF FT ^3TT RfFTF FF FFT R FF FFT fFTFT FTFF Rl FF FF R FfTFFT fF Fdddl 

ftff Ri fItfft RR RtfR? ftR Rttt stiffs R FFf fR ftfjtt, f ff ftt^ R sttRft 
F FT^ WlPdR) R FTTT FFf R 3FFFTI FfTFF R R?T FFF Rl FfTFF R RfT FTTF 
R, FftFF FTF FFfF FT, FfTFF fFTTTTF fttft R, ftfft, ftR fttttfr R fttft R, 
FTF FFFFT FTTFT R, FfTFF R FtF FFFt Rl 3TIT RfR |TT 37TFRT R FfTFF R 

3 RRF 7 Rft ftft Ri fFFF fR ff R, ft ffT ff R, fffR fft fRff fft fff 

Rl FFt R F, RfFTF FftFF FTTF F FFT ^ R, 3TRTF FTTR FFt‘l 3^T fR FF TTFF 
Rr 3#TFT FftFF FFFT R FFffFT fR FFT R?I FFIFT Rl ^fR FRf FFf FF FFFT 
Rl Ft FFFT FT RR 3 TTfR FTFT tM fR FTFI FF STFFt T3FT FF 3TF5T FTTFT R, RtTFFT 
R F^-F^ FTF FfR FFF ^ %TT| FF FF FF Ft FFTTT FFT, 3TF5T #F Rt, 3rFR 
TFTF Ft, 3ltT FTF RftF fFTTTT fFFFT 3TTF RfT FTtR R fRTf R FTTFF ^JFT Ft 
TTFTFT R, fFTJFT Ft TTFTFT Rl 

^tR fRif, ffttftf, ttfi fRft ftR ff ff fift Ri tt^t Rt fR ftrmf RR 
% TTFTFiFTT R FfF FFT Rl FF Ft FFi FTFT FF FTFT R, FFT Rl ^FT FtF FF FTF 
R RR fTttt ^tf ftf R ftf ff, ftRtRri #fr ff fR FTTFT Rl TFT, FF FFTMF 

Rr FTT 3TFT, 3TFFT FTtf FFT FFT^TFT FTT FFf T7FTF, FF Ft TTTFFT Rt FFTT TTFTFt 

Ri tRftf fTf ff ffttftf aRr fRRFFTT RR, ff stfff ftt ttftf Ri sRt ff ftff 

R fFT 3TfFFT R 3tfFFT FTFT R RtF FFTTsIH Ft FFTF 3ptT UIHIFJUI Rf| 3TN^ FFT 
FTFFT R FTTT R 3F TFT FT, Rt ^ff IRtFTFT fFT FF industrial estate fFTTFTt FTFF 
R FF FFT FFT Rl FfF 3 TfR RtF Rl FF FFFF FFT tR Rl FFR RR FTTTTFTF 3T^t 
FTFTF R FTFF R 3ftT FFFTT % R fR Rt FFTT %FT FTFF R, fFTtR FTTTFT RR Ft 
ftf;i Rk fRr 3 ff; FiRtRtF ft ftf R ft ttftft R aftr ft % fFTFF ftt hRf tt ftt 

FFTFT Rl FF Rt FfF 3FFFFFT Rl FFffFT FTTR fFTTTTF FTt 3TTFFR FFFt, FTTFf 
FfTFR FTt, sftr Rf FTT FF ^ F FFFTI 3ftT FFcR F^F R RR R FTTF ^ , 
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f^t <+>ih cfr FFt ti tiff ft 3tfr tjft frtt srft ^«sn, 16 '' fttf fttff FFfa Fft 

tl sfir Ft ‘#F tl FT FF FtFT FTFT FTT FF FRFT t 3^7 FF TTFFT RT#, FF cTPff 
FTT m^Mi tl TFjFT FTT FT tt 3TTFF FTFT, FffFTF "FT FT engineer FT, 3TTT FFT 
Ff, T# FFT fTHsiHI t 1% FT FTTFT FTT FR, FFTfFT 3TFT Tft#if FFT FTT^ FTTF 
FRF qid FtFF FFtl FF FFT FTTF tl 

3TF sfI F> felM, F FfFRrt FFFT F FFFFfF FTFFT, five year plan FFFT tl 
FFTfFT FF FF TT FFFTT FF FFF FF fFTTTT 3TfFFT Ft STfFFT FTTF FT, FFFt F 
FFFT FF FTTFTT FTRT fFFtl 3RR FF FTFT FF 15TF F 7FTFTt cFPsFTF f^FT FR 
fFr FT 3FFFT FTF FF FR , Ft FTFf FTTF FRTT, FTFf FlfF FFTTl FFTfFT foR FT RcFT 
3TTFFT FT FRFT FF FF FTF FF FFT fFFR FRFT fFT FRFTT 3TFT FFT FF STTfFFT 
fTFfF FT FFT FTFT tl FF FT FTFFT ftt FTF FFTT FF ^FTTF TFTRT FT I FF FTTF FTFT 
t, FF FTRTfTTFT FTFT t, F TFTRJI FTFT t, FlfFTF FFF FT|F f[Ft FTF FRTt fFFRT 
FFT FTT STfFFT 7TTFTF FFT t, FT FTTFTF FF FTFT FT FTFT tl F^fFT™ FTFFTR FFFT 
t fFT fFRT FTF FTT FF FFFT FTT fFFF F?T FTT FT FTTF FT, FFFT FTT Ft 3TR fFFF 
TRFT T^FT FTF; 3TTF FFF FTT I 

FF FTF FTFT FfFFTF F* FFT FFt FRT F^l FTFFT FFT, FFF FTFT fFFTFTT 
FFF F, FFF tFFdt t^T I FF FTFt tM F FF37TT 3?R FFF FFF FTTF FTFT 
FTFFTT FTT S^R # fFFFtf t^T if "3FF FTRTFTF FFPTI FT FF FTTF 1FT FRPfTF 
F fFT FfF FTT FTTFFTF 'FFTF FFTfFT FTTFpF FFTF t FTfFF FI FTfFF, ^Ft FtfFF? 
3TRT FTF FTFT t T3F F FT FFT F, 3RTF FTfFFT F FRF t 3TTF, 3RTF RcR FfF 
Fft FlfFF FI FF 37N f T^lltt FcRTT tl 3TF Wirtt FTt FlfFF FT 

FfF t, FF FTFT F FTFT t? FFT F^q ^ FT FT F^F ^ FT FFR Fpq FTT FT%f 
F STfFFTI FTFT 3TTFT t FF? FF FTFT t % FFF FTF F, FTFT F FT FFT IfFTcRTT 
t ^FFTT FTfFF FTT FFTF ^ FfFF; FRTTF Fl FFT FTcT FTF tl FTF Ft FTT FFTF 
t FRFFRI FTfFTF FFt FTfFF 3F FTFT t FT FF FFt FTfFF TT FTF FT FF FTRTFTF 
FcFF tl FFT fFFFft FTt FTfFF tl FTF fFFFTt FTT FTIF t, 3FFTTFT F FFFTFt t, 
3TR FTF FFt FTRsTT FF? F FFFTFt FTFt t 3TR ^ FTRT FFF FTFT fFT FRF «fl 
FT FTF *t FFFI FFR FTRT FT F1F FFFt FT ^ 1FI FRF FRTF t, FF FFT fFT 3F 
FTF FTT FFFf FFT tl sfR FTRT 1^, F^FRT FTFT fFT fFFFft FTt FllFF FTT FF TTF3TFT 
t, FFT t? FT FTT FT fFFR fFTFT, FM TTFFTT, FFFtt TTFFT FFI 3TF fFFFft FTt 
3TFF FTRTpF F FFTF t 3ttR fFR FFR FTFFT TFTFT F TTtTFF t FIFRI FTft FFt 

163. A spinning wheel, more efficient because of its four spindles, was invented in 1949 

and later improved upon. Its average output of yam was 16 hanks of 20 counts in eight 

hours. 
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# FFf ti cfr P«m<# Fft fff f fftf; fi#f ff ^ncfr t, fff # hP^h 

Fdd IF, c M<teli'l ^clrl tl 

eft 3 t t ff rt ff ^fft f faF |?t # frt ff #ff #fft t, ftf ftf Fft Ft, 
^fif fsr^icft Fit Ft, ftf fit| #r ft, ftf stf ff f| an f# t f^ra ff atom 

bomb FFT 'll f#F |?T # FRT 3TfFFT FF #FF t ^F F?T F FfFqT FTTF FcRIT 
I, cHUs fR ^eFF t, ## 3R5# ## tl $RF#IH FF # RI^-sS F #R FT#-FIFT fFF# 
FF #FF ^FF FRF t #R FR ?TRT # ^TTeft FI # FFT FTFF t fFF# Fit Rt?T# 
FTF# qrq; f t. FF # #ZF FTTF F FRTFITI 3TRTFT F#T FI t FF-FF FTTRTFTF FFFTF 
FII FT 3FR FF FFFFI FFTF, FF FTF f# FFR #?T F FTTF T^F ## #R FTRRFR 
FF, FF FF FTfFF FT F^TF FT FT# I, fFFFTT Fit FTf#T f#F FRF FFI FTIF# FF 
FRIT FR FRFRF #R ^TRt FRF Ft #FF % FTRl 

^RF# FFF FF t fFFF FTO1TF FF FFTF-3TR FIT# #' FT 3TTF FFFF t eFTFT 
FfF FlPFRI F# HF FT 3TTFFIFT FFF FFf FI RTFIFTI TTFFlFFFF F' FTIF Fit 3TTF?FFIFT 
Ft# I, #R "FI FFF FRFsTHI FF# FI FTIFT Ft FlfF^I FRTfc# FTtFT t^T FRFT tl 
F-HpcHU, 3TTF?FFI FT FTFT t f# FF-Ft FTIF # FTRRFTF FFTF, #t RT3R#Fn F, 
fFFFTf F, ^qfqr: F, Fq#F3R F, RTF FF-FF FTF# # FTRRFTF Ft t, FF RF tl 
FRTFTF FF# fFT q^T #FFTF FF#, #F FT# FF FTFT Fit, fFF# Fit #FF tFT 
FR#, FfFFF Fit FIFFT# #, FFFF # FFF1TF FFF#I tFR F# FFT FT FFF T§^ 
Ft ^3TT t ctfFTF FK F FFF cFF FFFT t, 3TFF# FFF FF FFTF FFFT, FR# FF IFF 
FtFF, FFRFFF FFF, FFFR fqdFI cflFF FF, FF FF FRF F #T FRFFit F>tFTI 

FF RTF 3TFF 3TFF tt Ft FT F# ^FFtFI, FTFFF FFFFt FFFt t Five Year Plan, 
FFFqfF 1 RFF, FFFFI FFFI FF FFFFtF FPFFT F FT# FTt| FTF FRIF FF FIFt t, 
FT# FTU, FF FT #R FTF tl #R f#R ft 3T# "^1 3T«TTF FF t # FFt', 
FTqT-FTqT FFT# FT FI# tl FTl| FFF FFTRt FTT^ # FFt RFFT, FF # #R FTF tl 
cffFTF F% FTFFF FFTF FF FTiq "FFiFF FFt I FRlPcFF STTF#! RTF?! FFFI 'FTfFF #FFI 
FFTF # FTFF FFT tl FFFFT FFTF FT FF FTF FFt tFT q,=t> FTTRTFFFT FFT, FFT FFT, 
FF^ FFT, FFRTq-aTRPT FTTRTFFF FFF R# 3fk FTl| 3TTF# FTFftRF f#TF FF tFT # 
FF RTF FTTRTFTF FFt 'FTfFFI FF RTF FTTR^TF FF FFt Flltq,! FF RTF #FFI FFt t, 
FF planning F# tl Planning FTTFF F Fd# t f# FFRTf FTF F FR# t, ^R# 
FTF t FR# t, ifFFTF WTI# t f#R "3RT# FTF FFFF FFI 3TF FF ^TRt FFF#F 
FTFFF tf tl FT5 t#T F Ft #RTR F ^FIFT FtFT, # Ft FTF I 3T# # FF fFFR FRFT 
FF RFT 1 1# FFT FT#I FTTF FR# fFRT FF F FI FFffFT FR# FFT fFFR FRFT 
FtFT t, F# FFtFF FFF t f# #F FTcftF FRFF 3TT#F# FTF FTTF f#F, FFT-FFT 
FR? fFRT <o 4 l F FR FF# t, fFTF# FFTRt FTfFF t, fFTFFT FFR FTF tRTT t, RTF 
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TOT fTORTT TOTRT RFRT tl fTOTRT SffRTO tRT TOR 3R3T 3TfRTO W Ft RTORT tl 3R 
tt R <*>IUsJH TfTOR tl TOtT 'TOT TOFT R 3m t? TOTRT R fRTORT tl TOFT TOT R 
tt 3TTcTT 3FT tl ^R TO 3RTOT RF tl 'TOcTT tl RF TOR TOR HHsf'l, TOTtfTO RTR RFf 
RRFTR RT TOR RTT 3RR RTR RFf TO RTOR, TOtT TORTOT 'TOT TORT TOR TOR?RTO tl 
tt TOtt TOTRR TOFT TO fTO TOT PHUl community block t, fRTOTR TOTO3T, 
fom+{ RF FRTT TOT TOt TO3RT TO Itott, cHTIT* TOR FTO R tt tf TOTRt TORRt 
RT RTR R TFR tl TOR R TOTR RFf 33 RT TOT RFf 33RTI fR^TO TO TORTOTTO tt 
TOT tl TORE 333 ^RTRRFtfTORR|R3t', R TRR TfR '531 TO RRTOR TO 
t % TORT RlfRR TOR, R TORR RTR RT TRF FTI FRfTOR; tt TORR TOT WTO, TOT 

tort to toft fro froror tort to block FRfroR; rri tort tt torto r rtotort 

Tjt FT TOR RTR TO RR TOTR 3RR til TOTTOt TOTORTT R RFf FtRT TO TOTTOTO TOT TORI 
TO tt TORR TOTR TOf RTTO fRTOR TOT RTORl 

TO TOT FR TOT TOT TOTOT t TO^t TOTTRT ff TOR TOt, RTT RTO R TOTO5T ^ 
tl 3TtT TOftTTT R TO ttcft t, TOT tt TOTO5t ft 1 1 TOR Ft' ?tTOT TOR RRT TORT 
f % TOR FR RTTO TO RTR tt FRIT RTO R TO TOfeRlf TRTR TO RR t TOt TOR TO 
TOR TOTRT TOTRt tt, TOtt-TOtt TOlf, TO TOtt 3 FTl FR TOFF t fTO FR TTTTOlft 
RtRTRT R RfR TTRT TORT TT1I RTR R TOR TOR TTO3 3R TOtT FTO 33 R TOJTfR R3 
tlTO tl TO FR RTRTO TO RTTORt RTRTRT R RRR TOR |Rt RTF R t?f TOT tt RR RRR 
[33] TRI RR RTR 33 RtpT FT 3TOI Rl IRTOT FR RRT TOTTO RRRT t 3TR TO TORR 
TORR t RT TOT R3T t 3ffT TOR R TOI^ TORR T3TTR tt FT Rt FRTT TOR RFR TO5 
tlTOI FR RT TOTTOT TOTR t TO TORR RTTR tt tl RT FRTT TOT R TOfRTO tRT FTTOI 
TOR ^paf -QTO RFt TOR Ft TORt t % fRR RRTOT R tt RttRT t, ^R RTTO 
t, ^R ^ fFTRT t RTO 5TTOT TOT, RFT STfRTO tRT tlRT t, TOTTORTORT R 3 TTrTO, 
RR 3TO TOR FIRt t tTO TOT R tTOR TOR t 33t TpftRT TOTT, f^TRT TOR, fTORRT 
RR, fTORRT 33RR 3TfRTOTT t tTO TOTI TO RR TOR 33Rt t 3TTT TO TOTRlft TOT 
FtR F TOT R TOTTOft TOFR t fTO srfRTO R 3TfRTO 33TOT TOR FTl TOT^ 3WRR TO 
RTR Rffl TOfTOR FR TOt 3TTRTO |R TOR TO RTR3T t, TOTRlft TO TOR TO fTO; TOt , 
[tTOto] fTOR RTF R TOT TOT TOR FTO FI RTORT tl TOTRlfT TO TOR R FR 3R RRTRT 
TO FRT 3 TOT RTO RT FR3 tfTO RRT RFt TO, 3 TOTTTftRT 3 TO, 3 3TT33, 3 FR3 
TOl |RfTO TOT TO RRFT3T tl TO RRTRT 33T TOT fTO FR RTR TOT ttT TOR<3 
^TT RRT RTR Rl 3^T fR RTR TOT TOt tt 33T fTO R^ TOR TOTTO RRT TOftt, TOf 3 
Rl RF RRT TO FtR t TOT TO RpF TRR RlTO FTR t TOtT R STfRTO TOR R tt t RlfTOR 
3TRT 3TRTR FR RTF R FR TOT RR 3TTT 3TTRTOT RcTOT R TJTT T1T3 RTR TO fTOT 3RRTO 
TOT TOR TO TORI TOR TOTRT TO fTOR FR TOR 3 TOT RTO, TOT TOTT TOT ffl 3RTO 
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FTF tF FF fFT Ff[F FTft FtgRFTFIFFFFtFF'^' FFTR FTF t’l ^RrlR 
gt ^TTcff FTT fFFR Wl FRFT FFFT tl FFT FT FF RT fFRTTF tgF FRFT t RITFTt 3tFT 
gig fFR, RITgTT RTF FTi ^FT FF RF RTF IsFlF t RIFFT!, Rgg- RTFT FtlTT 3lfFgr 
g FFI FfF F oMimff FT FF RF fiTcT FT fFTTTF FRF t, FT cTPTf FT FT FTfRF fFRI 
FIF 3tFT 'll dfFH FF FTF fFFFTR 3tFT FFT fFT °FTFTTt FT RTF FF 3ffT RFFT 
gtt FlfF FII f*R5R ITTR FT^ RfF FR F FF FFF %Rt *ft % Fp5 Fort Ftt, FTF 
gtt, FIFR gtt, gTFt FF Wl gr^ FTFt «ft, FffFTF RfFFT FTFt FFf *ftl FTF FF FF 
Ft fFT cFFTf F 3TFF FFT %TF TIFF FT, 3TFF FTF FFT TTFF, °FNKl RtFt' F, mill 
owner F, 3TTT RIFF F RTTFTF UF #FTI FIF FF, FF FF FFl FFF 3FjfFF FFF Ft, 
%FT FTF «ft fFT FIT FTF R RTF FRF, FFFFF FFIF Ftt <=hlfVl¥i F^ RFF 3^1 ^FT 
TTFTR RTF! FTP TSTRI 

FF FFF 3TFt gt FFtF fF, IFF FFf F[FT FRFFt t TFTt FR FTt fFFF iJIsFHFt, 
Chief Ministers t, 4 t FFITT fFFRf ^ Ft FFT t, FFFTt Planning 
Commission ^ RIF t, RITFTT FFF t National Development Council I 164 FF FF 
fFRT, RIFF fFFTT FRFT FF fFRFF fFTFF % 3TF FTFR FT tRIFTT, FFFT FFT IRFFTI, 
wholesale trade rice F, 165 HTFTF FF 3TFF FFF F FF, FTFt FIFTH FTF F FFF I 
FF Ft FFFT FT ^TTFFTt t RFFT gTF F FFT TFl 3TtT gf FFFI IF FFF FF FTF FF 
fFRFF fFTFFI FFT FF FF fFT FFF <<9l RFFtF did fFT FR F FTFT FTFt t, FTFt 
FT^ 3^T FF FTFt F RTF FBT=F F FF ^FFFTTt FFF FFTF ft fFFFTR FtFT tl WTF 
^TTFI 3T1FFFFT FFT FF FFTFF t FF ^ fFTF ^F tFT RTF RT F?F t, FF tf" 3TIF?FFT 
f, 3ftT 3RT FF FF^ FFF FTF FFT FFTR Ft TIF F^ atl FF FT sflT RtF ^3TT 
I1R, FFTF, FFig, 3RF RTF FT fRtr, Ft FF RFFF FT fRTr FtFT FFt FI 

FT FFRT FT1F, FIFtFFT FTTF, FR Ftt FTFTR FTT FFFT t FT tR F fFT FF Ft 
RFt F tgT FFFT F 4FF> FFF FTT^F TRI 3TTT FF FTF^ FFFTTFFgt FFF FFt t, RF 
4'dN|<l FR t g Ft FRF ft RfoTF 3FRF ^ Ftt FTF t 1FT FFF FF FFT RTTFTT 
FFt fFTFTI FFF TRR F Ft 3FRT FTIFT fFT FTF TFFRFt RRI FF FTF FFt TTFRtl 
FT 3TF FFfRF FFF ITT FTF FTT fFRFF fFRTT fFT FFFT FTT oFFFR, RTFR FTF, FF 
TTTFTR FR3F F FIFTI 3=?R FF ITTFTTT ^FT^T FRFt FFF, fFRFF FRFT fFRT FFF 
FT fRFF RTF, fFRT FFF FT FIFT FT ^TIFTlt FFl 

FFT 3ftT FTTt FFF ^ FRF ^ FFF «t fFT FF FT FTFt F FTFt FF FRFT FT «TTI 
FPI F TTFTRFTF Ftt FF RFt FRF tl TTFTRFIF F FF FTF Ft fFRFF t fFT FFF 


164. The National Development Council was set up in 1952 with Prime Minister as its 
Chairman. 

165. On 8 Nov. 1958. 
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FI TTFIRT, RR FI*5 FT RTF FFf, f% FF ?F RTF F W eF FTFTF FIT °RFR RF 
RTF! FI FIR F FT Rf FTF FFT-RRT TT^I FF FIR FFT FI TTFIRT I tf RI RTFF FIFT 
^RIRT? FI FR F FT FFT FI FFIRTI RTFRF FTRT FT RETT FIT ^T-^ FI RTFI, F?T 
RFI % rARfI R’ ■fFTFTFf FR F RFFTI Ff RI?r 4 FIFT FT, % TJF RTF ?RFT 
<«1cl FF FI ?F TsITF F' FFF FI FIFT RR °RTFRT FIR RTF RFIR RRTR 4+HI RIF 
FIT I ^Ffdl!, FF fRFRR fFIFT FFTI fFR F RETF FIFFT f fFI FF *TIFT FF cRIFR, 
RTRR FIT, FF FTFITT ^ FIR F TFFTI ?FFT FIF FFI F? [...] FFF R^T FI FF 
FTRT fFI FF FFIT FFT TTFFTTTf TTR TIF FFF FI FIF, RTF-R? FF FFF, FI 
FFFTRT TTF T|R FITFT t FFFI FFFITft TTF %FIR1 FFT, IJTEFII FIT FTRT, RIF FIT 
FIFT, FI R^R RTTTTFI F FF FIF RFRT I RFt FF '^TTFIT F FFT tl FI FF FFFH FFF 
FITFT tl FEFT-FRE FTRT RTR 3tT fRFIFFIT FF FFF FF F|F FFT FIT TTFIRI 
?TTfRR FF fFFRR 1[RT t fFI Rt RTFI ^ oMIMKI R FFF F RET TRFIR ^ FRF 
FFTF RTRI FTT^FF FF? fFR, licence agent RFTRI R FTFIR FF FRF F TsEK 
FFFF, RR RT FTFIR FF, FFFF FIFT RTF; FFFT FTFIR FF F Fl FFFI RFT FRF 
FF FT RI FIFT RTF; FRI 3^R RT RF^t RTF FF FFFF FI 3flT FI RTIF ^TTRlff t FFFR 
F fFF FRT F FFFF RR1RT FTRI 

FFF FJR-FJR F Fp5 F FI^ FlfeFT? RR?R FRIT, FRlfFI FFR FF FRI FFT 
FFF tl FFF FF? FFF FFT fFI ?F FFF FF FRFT t, FFFFFR F FITFT t, Rrff 
FRFI tl R^R FR RET FFF FI^ RFTEF tl FTFT FFf t, F>*5 iRTFTff FT?I RfRF 
F RTFRT f % R ?T? RTF FF FFFI R fFI FF FF? WFlffRT FF Flft FFf RTFR 
tl RfFIF FF RTF FFT FI FFIFT % TsTIF FI TTRTR F FFF FF? FfcT FII FF TFFFcTR 
F FFF RIFT tl sIr FTT^ 3TR RTF FF FFT TJFF FF cTRR t ?F Rif FI FT, FF? RlT 
RTF Fit 3TR FF RTF RRRf RTF; I FT FTT FFFIR FF t TFTF FF RTF FRF F 3TTFFTI 
3TFT oilNIil RT? RFR ‘FFF TTFFRI T JTI FR RI "3FFF FT FFF RTF t 3ffT FR FF 
FT RTF tl FIFT FFI FR, FR FF afR FF? RRR FRFT FF 7 ^ F ?F Rif FI 
F RIFFT f fR RTF FF?T R FRffFI ?F Rif F RHRT t, RR fRRFFR FRf R??T F, 
RF I7FTFT FIT FFR F R?f f^E SlfRFI FFI FTFT F 3TR RF FFFI RR5 FRF F fFI 
RF RfRFI FRI FRF tl RI R RTFR t fFI FFI R R FIF RRT F RfRFI, FRTfFI 
FidFitl ^ RTRR F, RtR? F fFR RIF, FFI F FRI FF FFT R FTFR fFI 
oFTFlffRI RTF F RI RTF RFRT RI FFT FR t, RFFR FlfR FI RTRFTl 

FR RIF fRRR FRR' FFfRR FF FT fFIFT FFT F fFI FTTR F FI? 7FIF fFIR 
RIR fRTT^ RRT oRTFlff RR TTRIRT t, fRRI TTFIcff t, RTT^ RIFT FFf RT^I 
FFlfFI FF FlffRTf fFI RFT FF tRT F FR RI FT-RR RI RF-Rt FFT t FTTR 
RI-RR, FTR-TTIR, RI FR TFR R RTF F TRTF FIT FTFTF, 3#TFI RTF tRI, RR FIF 
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rr ff r rf fir t sfft Ft rrr frrt t <trri Rfenf fir i? i $«Rih frf 

RRT RRT fFRTI RT FRR fRT RRT FTRT F fRT Rp5 cftR, °RIHK1 FlR, Ri® RRRF RT 
RTF[R ^ fRRR R i-HRT F FTR f‘, smuggling RRR T?l RF RTcT RRTR tl 

RF RTR RFT #7T RTfFRI 3R FR^ RRTR RT fdR RR RRR RTRTR RR RRRT FlfFRI 
RFT cRT cfT 3RFR FT, 3RR FT RF?T Rft RTRT FT FR RT TRTR fR?TR RRR fl| 

RFT RRT RR fFRT ^ffTT % RTF. FT Rtd, RtR RTF, RTT Rid RTlf FRT R Rt FT RRTI 
FR RR cK=tCl«t! R fRTRt R fRTRt RR Rifci'llf 5 id! i?l dfdid FR FR FR RR 
RR «Kddl % sftT FR =nh RR <j)R> FR R 'dHldl T? RR FR FR R'Tcld HFd I 
jHPdH Rp? 3TTRRR FR RTcT RR RRFTTR Rft <+TlR*l^l Rft, RFfRT FRR' FR RT RF 
FRTR RFR F, RF cRTRTft aflT W!Z °RTRTR, aflT fFT FR RT^f Fid Ft FT^ t 
RTRt-RTRtl dfRRT R#' TR^RT t fRT RF RTR R FRRT fdR 3R^t t, R FRRT RT 
%R, R fRTRt R %RI 

Rt *fR 3RRR FJT> R RTFT RT fRT FR-FR ft RFT FFTRT RF^T ft RTRT eft ‘Ipff 
Rp5 T^?ft FTRt i? FFIRR fR glcld R^t Reft FTRt i? RFT Rtl RffRR ft "RTFRT l| 
FRTR FRfeT 3TR RF Ftl R|R FRR Ft TFt tl FRFt Ftl 3TR 37R1T RRT f 
fR 37TRRT FRl^F RT R RRRT RR RtdT RF RRI 166 Rpft 37TRT t’, RTRt RT "'JR 
RRR RFt FTRT 't'l RF FTRT RfFR, RRR 3rfRR RRFT FtRTI fRRcft R R^5 RT FIRTI 
R«R RF RRTRRT Rt, RF 3R % RTRT RRTTI 167 RRT ff 3TWTT RRT \ RF RTF 
community blocks F, RRR R1R RT Rt RRT 3R RRFt-RRFt IrrRRTI *+>Rd 
3TR5T RI RR RRTT 3?fRR 3TR5T RTcJR Ft TFT F <rtldH RR Ft RR 3TN RTtR 
TR RftR R RftRR RTI RRFTt FR RTR RT, RfeTR R, FR FR RTTR Rt R^l 
3TN RTH^ F RR TRR RldlR R RRT R if'dldlR R, RRR R t afk 
"5R RRR R fR t-F^Tt RFt RTRT fRTRR RnftRft R RIR R^F RF5 RfTR 3fK RTRT 
Rf RRTR fRRT RRR R RFfecT RTR RI RlfRR 3TR RRFTRT \ fR RTFR RT 
RF RTR RRT ^ ^?T RI 3TRT R Ft Rf FRR RFt FlfR FTI RtfRR RF Ft RTR FRTR 
FR RT f? FR RRR, Ft Rt RTR 'f , RfFRT RT, planning RT, RTR RT, RF Rtf RR 
R RTR eft RFt' t, RRRR RI RF Rt RTt F?f ^ t, RR Fdf ^ f I 3TR 3 RTFRT 
\ RRR' RRf RT RFRTR Ftl RFf FTFRT fR RRRT RTR fR^T RTOR RTt Ft FTR, 
RR Rdf RR FT, RT^ FR RT Ftl Ft Ft RTR Ft RRRt RRTRTRt RRRT fRc^l Rt RF 
RRt R RfsfRT RRRTT fR FR RRR R', sftT RTRt R, FRTTt R^R RT^ ^", RRR RFR RR, 


166. The Hirakud Dam across the Mahanadi river was to irrigate 6.7 lakh acres in Sambalpur 
and Bolangir districts in Orissa. By the end of Oct. 1958, only 2,41,983 acres had been 
irrigated. The deadline was Sept. 1959, but it was extended to Mar. 1960. 

167. The first blast furnace of the Rourkela Steel Plant was commissioned on 3 Feb. 1959. 
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FF5T Ft FR, FffFTF FF FT ^TR RTF FTT FFF t, FcrTT FFT FRF FTT, aflT ^m, 
FF FTT FFt FTFRT FF, planning FTT, FFF MR FFFFT FF FFF t, fFRTt T3=F Fef 
FF Ftt tl FF FF Fct FF t, 'RTTr FFFT FF t, ‘^T'^ft FF fFFTFR 5>H-=hl FRFT tl 
fFFrTT F FFF rfiFI FT3 FFFTt t FF F#’ FFl 3TtT F FHSTdl f, 
W FTW FFT Ft #ft FtT cRT ^ FTcJF tl |Ff FF FcFFFt 3TIT FFF FFf 
FTFFI FT, FTFf F FT TTF FT FFFTt t, #T TFT FT FFFTT t, FF sftT FTF tl TTF tT, 
FFF FT, FTfFFT FF FHftm FRFT FTfFF; % FF fFFTFR ^F FFF FF FR, FFTfo 
FFt FF FFF t, FTF FRcTT FF t, fFRTt tr^) FFT FF Ftt fFFTFFRI 

tf 3TFTF FTf % -g^T fFRF t FT fFTT FMFd ^ RE# 1 FFF)t FRFTF ttFT 
FT, FH, FT 3FF F) F^F F FF FFF FF 8ttFl tfFT, FRT FF FTFT FFTT, 3TTT F 
RTFFT f, Tpcft Ftt FFT, 3TtT Ft FT, FfF F7^ FFF til FTF FF FIT F, ^fTFRT 
F, 3TT TF «T FT FFTT FTF 3TTFFT FFFT F 168 sftT 3TTFFT ^TsdHdl FI aftT Fj3 FTF 
FT TFT Ff FTfT FTT tf, FT$ TRFFF IcFTft F> FIT F RTF FT TFT Ffl ^dHVFJ 
F t FT FFF FRFT t. FFT Ft F3T F|>F TJTTFf tl FT FF FTFT RT FRT Pl«bcll fF) FFT 
FRF) FF "tf FFF t FF fFFTF 3TF5T t F^FT FT FFF FT ftf^l 3TFT F^FT ^ FFF 
F FF FTF T7FT F FTF F, FT F![F Sp^r'tTFTI FFf 3FF?FF)FT FFT t fF) FFF FRT 
TTF FFF TTFFFF FTI 3TFTF-3TcFF FFF UTTTT fFTFT FTTi| FFTT F^FT FF FT FF 
FTF FFF FT|, J i4-1< FTfFF FF Ft, ^<3 #i 4NI FF FTl FFF 3TTF FT FFT FTF F^FT 
FfT <<aFTFT FF, FFs> ^-^1 FF FTTFFTFT FT FT «l^l ^ fFFTfFH F FFI FTF FTI 
FFfF Hsl tl |F FFTF ^ FTTF F F3> TFTFT FT FTT* F^fT ^ TFf 1 ^, T[F) FTF FT, 
FTFT Ft, FTFT FFF Ft, FTF-FTF F>t FTF Ft, FFTfF) FT FFTF FF 3TFF F^FT F>T 
fFF) FTTFt FTfFT^I Ft Ft TTF FT-FN 34 HH «C^ll F)t fF)F) F>TTt tl FTfFTF FT-FTF 
FTFt-FTFt 3TFF FF F Ft F^Ft FF TFTTF FRF tl TFTFft FF FT FTF^FFT t, FffFTF 
FF FTTFft FFf t, FF|T FF FT 3TTF?FFTFT tl FFIT fTFFTF F?t FRFF tl FFFF 
tlFF tFFf TTTTFF FF, FtFT-HtF) FFI tf, fFFF FFFF FF T3tF> TFl |FiFTF 
t FT FTFFT 1 F^TFT F FF 3T^5 FTFT FFF tf, FTF-FTF F tf, FFFF FTFFTFT 
tt, TFTT«F 3ltT FFF) FFF F?f, FFF) TFFT^F ^t- ^ftT W ^TT? F 1FTF FFT 
FTTF FFI [...] 


168. Y.N. Sukthankar. 
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[Translation begins] 

Sisters and brothers. 

As Shri Harekrushna Mahtab 169 mentioned just now, we have been delayed by 
an hour in reaching here for which you must forgive us. But it was no fault of 
ours. I reached Bhubaneswar according to schedule but the reception here, in 
Cuttack in particular, and other meetings on the way took so long that we got 
delayed. I thank you for your warm welcome and the affection that you have 
showered upon me. 

I visit this State of Orissa often. I am fond of this State for various reasons. 
I like to find out in the short time at my disposal about the situation in the State. 
I talk to my colleagues here about your problems and the work that is being 
done here. I try to find out which programmes are succeeding and which are 
not, and I myself see the shape of things here. You are, of course, the best 
judge, but an outsider can also see what is happening. From what I have seen 
on my various visits, this State and the people are progressing steadily. The 
city of Cuttack is growing, and Bhubaneswar is steadily developing into a 
bigger and more beautiful city. It is obvious that the people in the rural areas 
are also benefiting. I agree that a great deal still remains to be done. Yet I am 
happy to note that conditions have on the whole improved. 

Today is the last day of 1958 and in about four hours the New Year, 1959, 
will begin. All days are the same and yet at the end of a year one’s attention is 
drawn towards what has been done in the year which is coming to a close and 
what we must do in the coming one. I have come to Cuttack at a crucial 
moment like this. 

Cuttack is an ancient city, the largest city of Orissa. In Bhubaneswar you 
have a new capital and I think it was a good decision. Bhubaneswar is growing 
rapidly and is very conveniently located for the whole State. As you know, the 
city has been newly built but the place is very ancient and beautiful. Yet Cuttack 
has been and will always remain the foremost city of Orissa. Therefore, a great 
responsibility vests in the citizens of Cuttack to maintain this ancient city well 
and contribute to its further progress. 

I have come to Orissa for a meeting of the Sahitya Akademi to be held in 
Bhubaneshwar tomorrow. But that was only an excuse which has enabled me 
to visit Orissa and meet all of you. That is why I agreed to attend the meeting 
of the Sahitya Akademi. I wanted especially to be in Cuttack tonight and usher 
in the New Year with you. 


169. See fn 160 in this section. 
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The old year is on the wane. It has been a difficult year for India and the 
world. Complex international issues have cropped up, filling everyone with the 
grave fear that war may break out. War has been averted but preparations are 
going on all the time. The great powers spend enormous amounts on defence and 
armaments. As you know, modem warfare is terrible. Nuclear weapons can raze 
entire cities to the ground in minutes. Even the nuclear tests which are undertaken 
by the nuclear powers regularly pollute the atmosphere and can be hazardous to 
health. Therefore, we have been of the opinion that there should be a ban on 
nuclear tests. We have said repeatedly that anything which is harmful to humanity 
must be banned. But the great powers are so fearful of each other that they are 
constantly engaged in a deadly arms race. This is the world that we live in today. 

As you know, a great deal has happened in India in the last one year. But, at 
the same time, there have been difficulties and problems. We have suffered great 
losses due to the failure of crops for three consecutive years. That has led to 
grave food shortages and we had to import foodgrains which is a drain on our 
foreign exchange reserves. India is already a poor country and can ill afford to 
spend such enormous sums of foreign exchange on importing foodgrains. It 
increases the burden on the nation. So we must make a determined bid to increase 
food production so that we do not need to import foodgrains. We can utilise that 
precious foreign exchange to buy much needed machinery and other essential 
goods. It can be done. There is no difficulty because at the moment the average 
yield per acre is one-half or one-fourth of what it is in other countries. Why 
should production be so low in India? It is not as though our farmers are not hard 
working. But they need technical know-how and improved seeds. We have been 
working on this for the last two to three years and are beginning to get results 
now. I feel that food production will increase more rapidly in the future. We want 
to tackle the problem of food and ensure self-sufficiency in this area as quickly 
as possible. This should be our first priority. Orissa is basically a rice-producing 
State. In fact, Orissa supplies rice to other parts of the country too which is a 
good thing. But production must be increased and it can be increased. I will 
come back to that later. 

So our most urgent priority at the moment is to increase food production. 
The more foodgrains we produce, the greater will be our capacity to take up 
other tasks. We need to set up industries in order to produce new wealth in the 
country and provide employment to the people. We need resources to provide 
education and health care and other basic necessities of life to the people. A great 
deal needs to be done in Orissa too. I feel that for any programme to succeed, it 
is extremely important to educate the people. Shouting slogans or making speeches 
will not take us very far. Education is very important not only for children but for 
adults too. New schools are being opened all over the country, which is right. 
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But even now there are innumerable children all over India who do not get 
enough to eat or the opportunity for education or other basic necessities of life. 
This is not right and I feel sad to see the children in rural areas being neglected. 
There are beautiful little children in the villages and they are not being looked 
after or educated. I feel that it is our duty to make arrangements for every 
single child in India to enjoy the basic necessities of life, like food, clothes, 
housing, health care and education. 

What is the wealth of a nation? It is not gold or silver, which are but tools of 
trade. You cannot consume gold or silver. You can wear them as ornaments. The 
real wealth of a nation is its trained people. The goods that we produce every 
year constitute wealth. It is the people with education and training who can produce 
new wealth from land and factories. The more educated and trained the people 
are, the more they can produce. Therefore, the real wealth of a nation is the 
educated, trained and skilled personnel of a country. Trained human beings can 
enhance the wealth of a nation in various ways. The countries in the West, like 
the United States, England, Germany and the Soviet Union, as well as Japan are 
extremely affluent and advanced, not because they own great gold mines but 
because the people in those countries are well trained. Every child in those 
countries has to attend school compulsorily and when they grow up they go for 
further studies and receive training in different vocations. Then they engage 
themselves in agriculture or work in factories. They have developed great technical 
know-how and expertise in agriculture and industries. So, they are able to produce 
great wealth in their countries by their hard work and effort. 

You must have heard about our five-year plans and the National Extension 
Service, community blocks, river valley projects, etc. We are building huge steel 
plants like the one at Rourkela in Orissa. All these things are no doubt essential. 
But they have to be backed not only by resources but, more importantly, by 
trained and skilled personnel because it is human beings who produce goods 
and wealth. 

The steel plant at Rourkela requires an enormous investment of a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty crore rupees. It is a very large sum for a poor country 
like India. The plant will go into production in a couple of months. It will 
continue to expand in the years to come. It will benefit the people of Orissa as 
well as the whole country for years to come. But the important thing is that 
while it may take four or five years to put up a steel plant, it is far more difficult 
to train human beings to run the plant. It takes years to train people. Shall we 
have people from Germany to run our plants? So, we have to lay great stress 
on training people for any task that we take up. We need a large number of 
engineers of every category. It takes nearly ten years to train a full-fledged 
engineer. 
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It is often felt that our educational system is not very good. It is possible 
that there is some truth in this criticism. We.must try to improve the standards. 
Orissa or any other part of India can progress only through the spread of 
education. Arrangements must be made for every child in the country to be 
educated. There is one thing more which it is the duty of the State governments 
to do, though it may be difficult at the moment. We must make arrangements 
to provide midday meals to children in all primary, basic schools. Madras has 
already done this 170 and the children have benefitted greatly from the midday 
meal scheme. Their health has improved and so has their education. They are 
able to progress more quickly. 

We must do this in every State. But the problem is that there are many 
things which need to be done. Everything requires large investments and we 
do not have the money at the moment. We will do everything gradually. But we 
must pay special attention to children's education. I had pointed out recently 
that three things are very essential for every village: a panchayat, a cooperative 
society and a school . 171 It is only when all these three things are present in 
every village that the firm foundations of democracy can be laid. 

Democracy cannot function effectively merely by having a Parliament or 
State legislatures. The people must learn to hold the reins of power in their 
hands in every village. I want that there should be a panchayat in every village 
with greater autonomy. Even if the panchayats make mistakes they should be 
given powers. They should themselves shoulder responsibilities instead of looking 
to officials for every little thing. Officials are, of course, there to serve the 
people. But it is not right for the people to be dependent on officials for 
everything. The panchayats should be delegated wider powers. Wherever this 
has been done the work has been done effectively, in spite of occasional 
mistakes. Great national tasks cannot be done by governmental fiats. During 
the days of British rule the government's functions were limited to maintenance 
of law and order, defence and collection of revenues. It did not undertake any 
great social tasks. Today, we have the task of uplifting forty crores of human 
beings. It is not a question of a handful of people. We cannot provide jobs for 
everyone. If there are jobs available, you can certainly get those jobs. But who 
can provide jobs to forty crores of people? Well, they may serve one another. 
The people must learn to stand on their own feet and work hard. The government 
cannot handle the task of uplifting forty crores of people. It can help the people 
a little and it can pave the way. But ultimately it is the people who must work 


170. See fn 161 in this section. 

171. See fn 162 in this section. 
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hard for their own betterment. If they lack the will to do so, no laws can help. 

We want to have socialism in our country. Well, it is good to have this goal. 
Some people seem to think that it can be achieved by passing some laws in 
Delhi. They are mistaken. Laws are no doubt necessary. But socialism cannot 
be established by passing laws. It can be done only by changing the entire 
social organisation and our life style. The people must change themselves and 
work hard. The government cannot do it alone. Therefore, it is very important 
to involve the entire population in this task. They must be given the opportunity 
to progress rapidly. 

We often hear of the rapid strides that countries like China are taking. 
Why? There are great debates on ideological differences. But that apart, the 
fact of the matter is that the people of China are hard working. China, which is 
a large country, is progressing very quickly by the sweat and toil of the people. 
There is no magic formula for progress. The harder we work the faster we too 
will progress. That is why I feel that panchayats are extremely important. The 
village panchayats must be given wide powers. It does not matter even if they 
make mistakes. They must learn to shoulder responsibilities. They must be 
given the responsibility of administration of the village as well as education and 
other tasks. 

Secondly, as I said, every village must have a cooperative society. I want 
to draw your attention to it because, first, it is a very good thing; and, two, it 
is only through cooperatives that we can move towards the goal of socialism. 
There are cooperative societies in every State. But so far they have been 
functioning only as credit societies for farmers. Secondly, most of them are 
government cooperatives. When I talk about cooperatives, I do not want them 
to be government agencies. The government can certainly help. But they must 
not be purely government bodies run by officials. I want that the burden should 
fall on the people. They can seek the advice and guidance of officials. But the 
responsibility of running the cooperatives must rest with the people themselves. 
Secondly, I do not want these cooperatives to be very large in size. I agree that 
there are certain advantages in large cooperatives. But then the members are 
virtual strangers to one another. If there is a cooperative in every village, the 
members will know one another well and it becomes like one large family. 
There may be difficulties in this initially because of lack of experience. But 
once it gets off the ground, it will function well. That is why I lay stress on 
small village cooperatives. Five or ten village cooperatives can form a larger 
group and seek guidance and counsel from one another. But the basic unit 
must be the village cooperative. It must not confine itself to giving loans and 
credit but take up tasks of development in the village. It must take up as many 
areas of work as possible and become an economic centre of the village. 
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The third thing that I mentioned is having a school in every village. Unless 
the children are educated we cannot progress. So we have to speedily set up 
more schools. There must, of course, be school buildings wherever possible. But 
I am prepared to accept that a school may be started even without a building. 
Wherever there is a teacher and one or more students, the necessary elements of 
a school are present. Wherever there is a good teacher and some students, there 
is a school. A school can function even without a building. Well, teachers will 
teach even if there is no building. We spend too much money on buildings. 1 want 
less money to be spent. Buildings for schools are certainly desirable and we 
shall construct them at the appropriate time. We should rather spend the money 
required for school buildings on school education, so that there are more students, 
more teachers and there is more of teaching equipment. My advice to you and to 
your State Government is that they must not spend too much money on school 
buildings. Leave it to the people to put them up wherever they can. Some space is 
necessary to store books, blackboards, maps, etc., for which one small room will 
suffice. It can be expanded later on. Most of the teaching should be done under 
the trees. Holidays can coincide with the rainy season. What I mean to say is 
that we must think of ways and means of getting the work done as quickly as 
possible. It is not right to continue to remain in a rut. The British were not 
concerned that everyone in India should be educated. We want to see to it at 
the earliest that in India not a single child, boy or girl, is deprived of the 
opportunity to go to school. This is essential. I am glad to say that education is 
spreading. 

So, as I said, three things are very essential for every village — a panchayat, 
a cooperative society and a school. The State Government will help you in getting 
all these three things. But the main burden must be borne by the people themselves. 
If there are difficulties initially, the State Government will provide more help. 
But they should steadily move in that direction. 

But the most urgent task before us is to produce new wealth because we 
want to eradicate poverty from the country. How is it to be done? Money will 
not fall from the heavens. Nor can we get it by consulting astrologers or by 
magic. Nations progress through hard work and the sweat and toil of farmers 
working in their fields or workers in factories. New wealth is created by the 
hard work of skilled and trained human beings. The affluent countries of the 
West have amassed wealth through their hard labour, not by living a life of 
ease. We have to work very hard because we are engaged in the task of building 
a new India. None of us can escape from hard work today. Our first priority 
should be to improve agricultural production by adopting new techniques 
and good ploughs, seeds, fertilisers, etc. We can double our production by 
doing this. 
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Secondly, we need industries. Industries can be of many kinds. One is 
heavy industy, like the steel plant in Rourkela. Rourkela is a huge township. 
Then there are medium industries and the third is small scale industry like 
village industries. We must expand all the three. The heavy industries would 
naturally have to be in the public sector. But the medium and small industries 
can be in the private sector. We want more and more people to go in for small 
industries. As I was coming here, I was shown the industrial estate which has 
been built near Cuttack. It is a very good thing. We are expanding the small 
industries sector. We want thousands of them to come up all over the country. 
Village industries should also be given a boost and farmers' families can take up 
such activity. That will enable them to supplement their income and the national 
wealth will increase in the process. There are many such industries. You may 
have heard about the Ambar Charkha . 1 2 There are other similar things. So we 
have to give a boost to all three types of industries. But that requires education 
and training. We must ensure the spread of basic education as well as higher 
education, scientific and technical education. We need engineers in large 
numbers. And unless people are trained, they will not be competent enough to 
do the jobs. 

We have started the five-year plans with all these goals in mind. We want 
to take steps to ensure the maximum utilisation of the resources which are 
available to us. We want to get quick results. If we leave it to individuals to do 
as they like, development will be lopsided because individuals will not take into 
account the repercussions on the country’s overall economic condition of any 
steps that they take. They will be more concerned about their own personal 
profit. That is all right. But in the process, the country’s resources will be 
frittered away in futile economic activities. That is why planning is necessary 
as it ensures the maximum benefit to the largest number of people. In this way 
the country and the people will benefit and the doors to further progress will be 
opened up. 

Take the river valley project at Hirakud. Power is being generated and 
water will be available for irrigation which will benefit the farmers immensely. 
The power can be used for setting up industries. All industries require a great 
deal of power. What is power? One is, of course, manpower. But how do 
trains run? It requires pow ; er equivalent to thousands of units of manpower. 
Steam has been used to generate power which in turn helps the locomotives to 
run. It is a simple thing which anybody can learn to harness. Steam power is 
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used in big industries also. Then there is electricity. Lightning has been observed 
in the sky for millions of years. But people were afraid of it and used to worship 
it instead of trying to understand what the phenomenon is all about. When an 
individual thought about it, he was able to grasp how to harness it for the use 
of mankind. Now electricity is being generated in power stations and even 
school children learn about it. Electricity is a great source of power. 

Today the might of a nation is judged by the amount of power it produces. 
Now a new source of power, atomic energy, has appeared on the scene. The 
countries which are producing various types of power have advanced rapidly, for 
power is used in agriculture and industries. That is why we are trying to generate 
as much power as we can through the river valley projects. Illumination is only a 
small part of the uses of electricity. Its real use lies in industries. If we w ant to 
industrialise India we need vast quantities of pow er, electricity and steam power 
and other sources of power. 

The other thing which, as you know', is very essential for industrialisation is 
steel. Nothing can be done without steel today. It is needed for village industries 
as well as heavy industries. Therefore, it has become necessary to put up huge 
steel plants as we are doing in Rourkela, Bhilai, Durgapur and Jamshedpur. We 
are in a sense laying the foundations of new India by making arrangements for 
production of steel and power. At the moment these plants require expenditure. 
But we will reap the benefit later. New’ wealth will be generated, industries will 
come up and the people will get employment. So India will progress rapidly. 

However, we have to plan for all these things. They will not happen on their 
ow n. We have draw n up the five-year plans. There may be mistakes in them. We 
are learning from our experience. We do make mistakes. Yet planning is essential. 
Therefore. I want you to understand what it implies. Planning does not mean 
putting up industries here and there or drawing up a list of demands. Planning 
implies having a perspective about our priorities. First the foundations have to 
be laid and then the edifice will come up. Now we are in the middle of the 
Second Plan. Soon we will begin the Third Plan. We have to start thinking about 
it from now' onwards and decide how we are to chalk out the Third Plan. It is 
an extremely complex problem. How are we to uplift forty crores of people 
and provide jobs for all of them? We have to be clear in our minds about the 
resources that we have at our disposal and how to go about the tasks before 
us. The more money we have the more we can achieve. Ultimately it has to 
come from people’s pockets. So we come round once again to the same thing. 
I want you to understand these difficulties because unless you do, you will not 
be able to participate fully in the national tasks and it is very important for you 
to be a stakeholder. 

As I pointed out just now', our community development projects and national 
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extension schemes are aimed at improving the conditions of the rural population. 
Eighty per cent of our population lives in rural areas and unless there is an 
improvement in their living conditions, there can be no progress in India. They 
must learn to stand on their own feet and improve their economic condition. As 
I told you, the village panchayats and block development schemes are aimed at 
rural uplift. But they can succeed only if the people in the villages learn to 
participate in them. They cannot function only through officials or even trained 
gramsevaks and others. 

As you know, we have had good crops this year all over the country. It has 
been an exceptionally good year for Orissa. We want to see to it that in future we 
do not have to suffer acute food shortages as in the past years. We want to 
build up foodgrains stocks of at least twenty lakh tons in the government 
godowns. A ton has twenty-eight maunds which makes it a vast quality. This 
will help us to tide over any crisis in the future. We hope that food production 
will go up in any case. 

In this connection there are often unnecessarily lengthy debates on the 
procurement price, particularly in States like Orissa and Andhra Pradesh and in 
parts of Madhya Pradesh where production is greater than demand. Traders 
and grain merchants want maximum profits which is not surprising. But we 
have to look at it not from the point of view of profit to the traders but the best 
way to solve the problem of food shortage. If, in the process of taking care of 
the interests of the traders, we are not able to solve the problem, then we have 
not served the cause; neither the traders nor you and we have served the 
cause. Now, the question arose as to what procurement price should be fixed 
for rice, and also why a higher price should not be paid. Some people in urban 
areas may be able to pay more. But if we supply the procured foodgrains to 
those classes, there will be nothing left for others, and it is bound to lead to 
inflation. We will not be able to procure foodgrains for the common people 
because if we tried to do it at a higher price, it will mean a great loss to the state 
exchequer. It is an extremely complex problem. We have to bear two things in 
mind. One, the farmer must be paid the right price for his produce. Two, the 
burden should not fall upon the consumer. The traders will naturally expect to 
make a profit. But it should not be at the cost of the people. There was a great 
hue and cry about the shortage of foodgrains last year. There were shortages. 
But it was not unmanageable. The fact is that foodgrains were being hoarded 
by the traders and mill owners to sell then at higher prices at a more propitious 
time. The whole thing was absolutely wrong. One small group of people was 
trying to take undue advantage and hold society to ransom. 

So, about two months ago, a meeting took place of the committee consisting 
of the Chief Ministers and members of the Union Government and the Planning 
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Commission. It is called the National Development Council . 1 ' It met and has 
decided after deliberations that the Government should take over the wholesale 
trade in rice . 174 It will no longer be in the hands of private traders. There were 
two reasons for this decision. One, we found that the wholesalers were taking 
advantage of the shortages at some places and selling foodgrains at higher prices. 
So it is a right decision. We cannot allow some private traders to gamble with 
the lives of the people. It is the duty of the government to hold the price line of 
essential commodities like foodgrains. 

So the most important job of a government is to keep a check on agricultural 
prices. This doesn’t have anything to do with socialism. Even the capitalist 
countries do it. But the surprising thing is that we had not taken any action so 
far in this matter. We took a lenient view' in the hope that matters would improve. 
But there has been no improvement. So we have now decided to take over the 
wholesale trade of rice into our hands. The government will fix the procurement 
prices as well as the prices at which the wholesellers will sell it. 

In any case, we had to take this step some time or the other since we have 
been talking socialism. We cannot allow private traders to raise or lower the 
prices of foodgrains at will for their personal profit. As I said, even capitalist 
countries cannot allow this. Those who visited India from other countries, 
including the United States, were amazed to see that we give private traders so 
much leeway in the matter of prices. We have now decided to take over the 
wholesale trade. What does that mean? [...] The best thing would be to form 
cooperative societies everywhere to deal with these problems. If we had 
agricultural cooperatives, the matter would be very simple. But we do not have 
them everywhere. So we have to make arrangements to establish cooperatives. 
But it takes time. That is why we have decided to take over the wholesale trade 
and nominate the private w holesalers as government agents. They will be given 
licences and will be licence agents. They will do the procurement according to 
government orders and deposit a certain portion of it to government. The 
remaining quantity may be sold by them to small retailers at prices fixed by 
government. 

There are bound to be difficulties in the beginning because, for one thing, 
it is a big job. There is no doubt about it that it will have to be done quickly. The 
traders are displeased about it. But I want them to understand that we do not 
want them to suffer losses. At the same time, we cannot afford to be lax in 
controlling the prices of foodgrains. We are not prepared to accept any argument 


173. See fn 164 in this section. 
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to the contrary. We can bring the situation under control if the trading community 
cooperates with us. It is in their own interest as well as that of the nation that 
they should cooperate. If they fail to cooperate, we will have to adopt more 
stringent measures. I want you to understand this clearly. There are mis- 
conceptions about this, particularly in States like Uttar Pradesh and Orissa which 
are major paddy growing areas. It is their good fortune that they produce 
more. But they want to sell at inflated prices in the markets of cities like Bombay 
and Calcutta. They fail to see that the masses will have to suffer for the sake of 
personal profit of a few traders. 

Taking everything into consideration it has also been decided to divide 
India into various zones within which trade will be permitted freely. Unless we 
do this, the five to seven major cities of India will attract all the foodgrains by 
paying higher prices. That in turn leads to rise in prices every where and the poor 
people suffer. That is why we have formed zones. This may lead to smuggling, 
which is wrong. This should not happen. The State governments will have to 
make arrangements on their borders to put a stop to it. Even transportation of 
foodgrains beyond three to four miles of the borders may be prohibited. All these 
measures are bound to inconvenience someone or the other. But when we are 
trying to change the economic structures we have also to change our worn- 
out methods of working. I have tried to explain this matter at length because 
there are often great pressures from traders, big as well as small, and we tend 
to be slack in enforcing the rules and regulations. Everyone must realise that 
such pressures and bending of rules will not benefit anyone in the long run. 
neither the traders nor the people. 

As I said right in the beginning. I am always happy to be here in Orissa 
because on every visit I find fresh evidence of change and improvement. But 
we must accelerate the pace of change which is very slow. Even the Hirakud 
project is coming up very slowly. 1 ° The waters from the dam are not utilised 
fully. That must be rectified in order to increase production. Generation of 
electricity will also help. Rourkela wall also go into production soon. 16 1 hope 
that the community blocks will show results soon. The outlook seems promising 
because we have had a good crop. But things will improve only when the 
people work hard. You must understand this. 

As you know. I have been associated w ; ith the Congress for forty-five 
years. I have great love for the Congress, a great organisation which had learnt 
a great deal under the leadership of Gandhiji. And it was because of the organised 
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work done by the Congress that India won her freedom. But the Congress has 
many responsibilities to discharge and many things to do in the country. If 
those things are not done, it will amount to a great loss. But such national tasks 
as planning, increasing the food production, etc., are not limited to any one 
party, like the Congress. All the parties in the country and people in various 
walks of life must work together. I do not want the Congress alone to take the 
credit. All the parties and the entire country should get the credit. I appeal to 
every one to extend their full cooperation in the tasks of planning and stepping 
up food production. There may be differences of opinion in other areas. But 
the work of planning and the five-year plans is for everyone, not of one party 
alone. Therefore, some all-party committees have been formed in Delhi. Perhaps 
you have them in Orissa too. There must be no groupism or controversy in 
these matters. Well, debate is a healthy thing. But we must try to cooperate 
w ith one another in areas of national interest. 

I am particularly concerned about the welfare of children who are the future 
of Orissa and of India. And I want that not only they should be looked after well, 
but a lot more should be done for them. Today when we were on our way here 
from Bhubaneswar, the Governor 1 and the Chief Minister of Orissa accompanied 
us. We were having discussions about this matter and about Raj Bhawan. etc. 
There is one in Bhubaneswar or it is about to be built. One is already here. The 
outcome was that it would be worthwhile if the one existing here could be used 
for child welfare programmes. It is not necessary that the Raj Bhawans should 
occupy huge spaces. They can be put to various uses. The Governor and the 
Chief Minister liked the idea. When the time comes, a small children's hospital 
or some other welfare project for children can be started w ithin the compound of 
the Raj Bhavan. There is enough land there. A children's park, a Bal Bhawan. 
etc., can easily come up in one comer of the huge compound. All societies should 
take care of their children. Parents look after their children, no doubt. But they 
also tend to spoil them with overindulgence. So. though love is necessary, it is 
not enough. The children also have to be wise also. So, they have to be taught 
carefully. They should get the opportunity to learn. The children must have the 
opportunity to grow healthy in body so they have a healthy mind. Therefore, I 
want that there should be good Bal Bhawans throughout the country, in every 
village, and care is taken of children, of their health, studies and games and 
sports. That is how we will build a new India. [...] 

[Translation ends] 


177. See fn 168 in this section. 
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(c) Press Conferences 


14. India and the World 178 

Subjects suggested for discussion: 

1. General Ayub Khan's war threats, 

2. Any improvement in the situation in Kerala since the Congress Working 
Committee Resolution, 

3. Satyagraha on Mysore border, 

4. Bombay, 

5 . American Congress elections, 

6. Agricultural production and land reforms, 

7. Congress affairs in U.P. and other States, 

8. Rapacki Plan, 

9. Our revised Plan, 

10. Pakhtoonistan Movement, 

1 1 . Boris Pasternak affair, 

12. Remarks that the Chinese were organised on a military basis. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not complain of misreporting, because normally I am 
well reported, but sometimes one or two words come in, which is all mystifying. 
The other day at Hyderabad I was talking about the resolutions. I said that they 
were working resolutions. I was reported as saying that they were “working- 
class resolutions”. The word “class” has no meaning. These little words creep 
in and there were in fact leading articles on working-class resolutions. 

In regard to the last question about China, what I said was that China is 
being organised as if it was a soldiers’ camp, that is to say, people following a 
strict routine as if in a camp. They go to work at a certain time, they come 
back for lunch at a certain time, all together, the whole village, the whole 
commune. That was what I said. It is strictly organised in a military way for 
purposes of work, not for purposes of fighting; that is a separate thing. For 
purposes of work they have been organised in that way. 179 1 believe they are 


178. Press Conference, New Delhi, 7 November 1958. File No. 43(73 )/56-58-PMS. 

179. The question about Nehru’s recent statement on China seems to have been asked; but it 
is missing from the record. Nehru said these words while addressing a gathering after 
laying the foundation stone of a new building for the secretariat of the Madhya Pradesh 
Government at Bhopal on 1 Nov. 1958. 
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also given military training — that is a separate thing — some kind of a little training 
which every citizen gets. 

At the last month’s conference — I think it took place after the first coup 
d'etat — I said something about it. iS() It is rather difficult and perhaps not very 
appropriate for me to discuss events in Pakistan. Some of them are surprising; 
some of them, well, shall 1 say, are not likable; some of them produce some 
concern. That is natural. As for General Ayub Khan's remark, I suppose you 
are referring to what he said when he was asked if he would go to war. He 
said, "Certainly, if necessary ”. 181 That, of course, is not a very' wise statement 
to make for the leader of a nation at any time, much less for a military leader 
who has just assumed power. It does not, if 1 may say so with all respect to 
General Ayub Khan, worry us very much, although inevitably we have to be 
wide awake. Where power is concentrated in an individual, and that individual 
is a military individual, then the normal checks which occur in a Government 
or in a society do not exist. Whether the present Pakistan Government is good 
or not, is not for me to say, but for the people of Pakistan. But one thing surely 
is clear, that nowhere in the wide world today is there such a naked military 
dictatorship as in Pakistan. There is no veil about it; there is nothing behind or 
below, I mean to say, group or party, it is just naked military dictatorship, and 
such a dictatorship always has, inherent in the system, I am not talking about 
individuals, certain risks and dangers of individuals acting on moods. So, we 
have to be wide awake. 

One thing, if I may say so, is rather interesting and significant. Some 
newspapers in England, in the United States, have almost tried to show that 
what has happened in Pakistan is a way to freedom. !H2 It really is rather 
extraordinary' how one’s wishes can alter facts. Whatever else it is, as I said it 
may be good or bad, it is far removed from any type of free society or free 
government as anything can be. It is obvious, and yet it has been said, of 
course, it is not good and all that, but still, it belongs to the free nations. If that 
is a test of free nations, I am afraid words have no meaning. 


180. For Nehru’s remarks at the Press Conference on 12 Oct. 1958, see SWJN/SS/44/pp. 122- 
128. 

181. About Kashmir, General Ayub Khan told foreign correspondents on 30 Oct. 1958, “we 
must have a satisfactory solution. It affects our security and our whole existence. Should 
we be forced to adopt extreme measures, the responsibility will be that of India." Asked 
if he meant war. he confirmed, “Yes. certainly". He agreed that it would destroy both 
India and Pakistan, “but if someone is doing this to you what would you do? Lie back?" 

182. See fn 9 in this section. 
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As you know, I have tried my best to avoid saying much about Pakistan's 
developments, because it is not appropriate, but what little I have said w'as 
criticised, I think, by a Member of Parliament in England, saying: “What right 
has Nehru, who himself has stuck on to office for a number of years, to 
criticise? He has one-party Government and imposes that on everybody, and 
then he dares to criticise others.'’ I really do not understand this business of 
one-party Government that sometimes people talk about. What exactly they 
expect, whether there should be. in popular elections, an automatic rule of 
alternation of parties coming in. or we should bribe the people to work against 
us, I just do not understand. It just shows a lack of logic, and hidden sentiments 
just coming out. 

Question: Obviously, we feel there is a certain difference in your approach 
as expressed today and as expressed last month towards the mood of the 
Pakistan Government. Do you think the elimination of President Mirza has 
made much difference to the Pakistan situation? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, it has made hundred per cent difference: two 
becomes one. 

Question: On the last occasion, when it was suggested to you that you should 
take up with the American Government the question of supplying military 
arms, you said that you did not propose to do so. In view of the further 
developments in Pakistan, and General Ayub Khan's sabrerattling, and the 
danger that one-man dictatorship may launch a war, could you take it up 
again with the American Government? Or have you already taken it up 
with them? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: As I said. I did not think it necessary to take that question up 
in that form. We have on many occasions previously, even without this 
coup d'etat in Pakistan, during the last several years, brought this matter to the 
attention of the U.S. Government. W'e do not think it quite appropriate for us to 
go on repeating this formally. Informally, of course, the fact is there, that if we 
thought that big-scale military help in the past was a risk and a danger to India, 
undoubtedly that risk increases when there is a military dictatorship. Everybody 
knows that, and knows our views, but it becomes sometimes unbecoming for 
us to go on repeating the same thing in a formal way. 

Question: Since the presidentship of Pakistan has been abolished or has 
been revived in a new form, does the question of recognition of the new 
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Pakistan Government arise? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is a legal issue on which I would not like to express an 
opinion. But the fact is that the first coup d'etat, you know, was taken up to the 
Pakistan Supreme Court and they decided that revolution justified every thing, or 
the fact of the success. There is a couplet. I think, which says something about 
treason not being treason. When treason succeeds, obviously it is not treason it 
is the Government. I forget this famous couplet. 

So, the Pakistan Supreme Court decided that. On the second occasion. 
General Ayub Khan with soldierly bluntness said. "I have assumed the 
presidentship.” He simply assumed it: there he is. And presumably, according 
to the Pakistan Court's ruling, the factual success of his functioning as such, 
is enough proof for law. that is, so far as they are concerned. 

So far as we are concerned, we are simply carrying on, and I would 
rather not give a definite reply on the legal issue. I do not know what the correct 
position is. 

Question: You said in Baroda that some people who were opposing the Nehru- 

Noon agreement did not know what happened between Mr. Noon and Mr. 

Nehru. 83 Could we know something about what exactly happened between 

Mr. Nehru and Mr. Noon ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: 1 am quite sure that those persons who had been saying that 
"we reject the agreement” did not know the slightest bit of it. Some people 
have been saying in the streets. "We reject the Nehru-Noon agreement”. I am 
sorry I cannot produce them now: otherwise, one could cross-examine them 
and test their knowledge. 

I should like to know, apart from certain persons who have very closely 
studied it. how many people have taken the trouble to understand it. The whole 
agreement is in two parts. One relates to the Cooch-Behar enclaves. 184 The 
position there was absurd; that is, a number of "islands” w ithin Pakistan territory, 
theoretically belonging to India, but in practice where we could not reach, and 
a number of "islands” in Indian territory theoretically belonging to Pakistan 
which Pakistan could not reach. They are useless to us. and our territory there 
is useless to them. We suffered a little more perhaps than they did. It was a 
nest of smugglers because no proper government functioned. It was clearer 


183. On 2 Nov. 1958. See item 4. here p. 57. 

1 84. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 55 1 . 
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that the only reasonable way to deal with it was to exchange them and make 
homogenous territories of these “islands" inside the countries. That had to be 
done. I cannot conceive of anybody saying that it should not be done, because 
it is injurious to our interests to keep on these bits of foreign territory in the 
heart of our country which neither administer, nor tax nor do anything. We 
could not tax our places there. So it was the obvious thing to do. In fact, it had 
been decided long ago in discussions with the West Bengal Government and 
the rest. 

I think so far as this matter [about the Cooch-Behar enclaves] is concerned, 
it will require legislation by Parliament. We will place it before Parliament and 
they can decide as they choose. 

So tar as the other matters were concerned, they were, what might be 
called, rectifications of the frontier, in terms of certain interpretations of the 
various awards, etc. Although major portions dealing with this matter remained 
unsettled, certain minor rectifications took place. I think that the only outright, 
call it “gift , if you like, that we made to Pakistan was a piece of territory about 
200 square yards long. It was rather absurd, bulging out at one place, and it 
was troublesome to us and to them. So we agreed to 200 square yards. That 
bit does not involve any population, so far as I know. 

The others were disputed territories, in some of which we thought our case 
was stronger, and in some of which they thought their case was stronger. Anyhow, 
broadly speaking, all these settlements are minor ones; the major questions 
were not settled at all. 

Question: With the military rule in Pakistan, could we take it that migration 
from East Pakistan to India has come to an end? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The migration from East Pakistan to India was very greatly 
controlled some months ago by various steps taken at both ends. Since then, it 
has not revived, that is to say, some people come, but their number is in 
hundreds, not in thousands as previously. 

Question: You just mentioned that some U.S. and British papers have said 
that the present military rule in Pakistan is a way to freedom. Could you 
just tell us how the two Governments view these developments? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I was not speaking of Governments. When I said it is a way 
to freedom, perhaps, I was not quite correct. What I said was that what has 
happened there was unfortunate. But, alter all, considering everything, this 
helps them to retain their position on the free side and so on, as one of the free 
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nations. That is the line of argument in some papers — not all. But. there is an 
attempt not to depreciate it certainly, and to try to put the best value on it 
possible. 

About Kerala, I can say nothing new. 185 Recently, there have been strikes 
in plantations. Some things have happened. Nothing fresh has happened there 
this way or that which I can comment on. More or less, broadly speaking, the 
situation is as it was. 

Question: The Communist Party Secretary from Kerala 186 has stated that 
after the plantation trouble, Kerala has been starved while they are growing 
in Kerala cash crops, which are earning for the Centre foreign exchange. Is 
it correct that the plantation trouble strikes at our foreign exchange position 
because it prevents tea exports? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It may be a criticism. I do not know from what you say that 
Kerala is not helped. It is a factual matter. I say, “No, we do help it". I do not 
think it is correct to say that we have differentiated in any way in regard to our 
Five Year Plan or other things between any States — Kerala or the others. 

Question: The planters in Madras and Mysore have come to an agreement 
with the workers in regard to their bonus, holidays and others; but they have 
been resisting such agreements in Kerala. It is suggested that possibly they 
are doing so because of pressure, because the Kerala Government is not 
able to bring about an agreement between the workers and the planters. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You do not expect me to discuss this complicated matter. 
The broad facts are that the strike in the high ranges there was started. I think, 
by the I.N.T.U.C. unions. The Communist unions joined it. But, soon after 
starting the strike the I.N.T.U.C. unions and the management came to an 
agreement in regard to some matters at issue, and agreed on a reference of the 
other matters to adjudication. I hope I am right. But the Communist unions did 
not accept that agreement. So they continued the strike and that is the position 
with some variations here and there. 

I cannot go deeply into whether the planters like the situation and want to 
prolong it or the others to have negotiations. The unfortunate thing is this: this 

185. No question has been asked but Nehru shifted to this topic on his own. The Communist- 
led plantation workers in the tea and rubber estates and workers belonging to the IN'TUC 
in Kerala had struck work on Oct. 4. demanding among other things 25 per cent bonus for 
the year 1957. national and festival holidays, gratuity and provident fund. 

186. M.N. Govindan Nair. 
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kind of thing causes a great deal of loss to Kerala and to the country's foreign 
exchange. I should have thought that adjudication — if there is no other way 
out — should be welcome. I do not say that there is anything else, but adjudication 
need not be discarded. The objection taken to it was, I think, that it may mean 
a long-drawn out process which it sometimes is. Well, 1 think, care could be 
taken to speed it. As I said. I have not been in touch with the latest developments 
in the last 10 days or so. So I cannot say much about it. 

Question: Do we take it that the Central Government is not following the 
development of the dispute with daily attention and that it is regarded as a 
matter only for discussion with the State Government there? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The Prime Minister is not following it daily. Some Ministry 
of the Government no doubt, is [following it up]. 

Somebody asked me about the U.S. elections. 187 It is not for me to comment 
on the U.S. elections. 

Then you asked me about the agricultural production and land reforms. 18 " 
By land reforms, I take it, is meant chiefly the question of ceilings. The question 
of ceilings was part of the Planning Commission's policy, part of the Congress 
policy, but we had never defined it precisely because of differences in the 
States. When this matter was considered at the Hyderabad A.I.C.C. meeting, 18 ^ 
in the course of discussion, one of the Members — I think it was Mr. 
Subramaniam, Finance Minister of Madras 190 — said that, instead of discussing 
it in a vague way there, it would be easier to come to grips with the problem if 
a Committee was appointed, and not discuss this merely but consider this in its 
fuller context. That Committee, perhaps as you know, is meeting since 
yesterday. 191 As soon as Mr. Subramaniam suggested this, I said, “Certainly. It 
may take six or seven weeks or whatever it is but it is better to think completely 
its implications, not merely the ceiling, the principle of w hich we have accepted". 

Question: Does it mean the reopening of the ceiling question? 


187. The question about the US elections seems to have been asked; but it is missing from the 
record. 

188. No question has been asked but Nehru shifted to this topic on his own. 

189. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 177-178. 

190. C. Subramaniam. 

191. On 26 Oct. 1958, U.N. Dhebar announced the formation of a sub-committee under 
himself. For its recommendations, see fn 35 in this section. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Not that I am aware of. That is an accepted thing. 

Question: Does the appointment of this Committee and its discussion mean 

reopening of the... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: 1 am saying, “Not that I am aw'are of’. It is a question of 
how to implement it because having laid down that general principle of ceiling 
it was left to States. Conditions differ with the result that there is a variety in 
their approach. We want to bring about a certain uniformity. 

Now, I will tell you how some of us had been feeling about this matter. We 
have considered various approaches separately, the question of ceiling, the 
question of cooperatives, but we are beginning to feel that the two are intimately 
connected. If you had large farms in India, as in some countries, one can 
conceive — you may agree w ith it or disagree with it — of their functioning with 
efficiency producing a lot and being able to develop modem techniques. The 
basic problem of India is the very' small holding, normally, I would say, of one, 
two, three acres. With their small holding all they can do is to carry on, not make 
much progress of modem technique, or anything. Now. the imposition of ceiling, 
etc., is likely to cut up some of the big farms as it should: it is meant to. If you 
want progress and the introduction of modem techniques, then these infinite 
numbers of small farms should work cooperatively so that they get the advantage 
of a modem technique and all that. When I say ‘work cooperatively’, of course 
cooperation is of many kinds. 

We think that the first step should be cooperatives, not merely of credit — 
that is there of course — but for all kinds of services; that is the first step — all 
kinds of services, buying things, selling things, seeds, fertiliser, this that and 
the other, that is, removing gradually the middle men. 

Then comes the next stage, which may be called joint cultivation, though 
property rights remain separate. That is the next stage. If anybody is prepared 
to adopt it. well and good: we will be happy. We think that stage is a necessary 
stage, i.e.: property rights remaining individual property rights, but in the village 
having joint cultivation gradually. 

That is the approach so that this ceiling question is more and more tied up 
with the question of cooperatives; otherwise there is danger of the thing going 
down, production and the rest. It is a complicated question and it is being 
considered by this Committee. No doubt it will be considered by others; I cannot 
go into further details now. 

May I say, when I talk about a cooperative, I mean a village cooperative and 
no bigger: at the most, if you like, tw o villages if they are near each other. All our 
thinking now is based on the panchayat and the village cooperative and giving 
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them powers, authority, to make as many mistakes as they might. We take the 
risk; it is better to do that than to hedge their authority and make them feel just 
helpless. Speaking for myself, I have a good deal of faith in their innate good 
sense — the village people. They will no doubt make mistakes. It does not matter. 
All of us are making mistakes. But if you give them that feeling, they gain self- 
confidence, they gain initiative and they do things and not wait for officials to 
do them. 

Question: Recently a few big businessmen produced a plan for agricultural 
production and in that they have argued for mechanised farming and against 
ceilings and also indirectly they have brought in the question of participation 
of private enterprise in oil exploration because they say more tractors will 
be needed and more oil will be necessary . 192 

Jawaharlal Nehru: And in order that private enterprise may be enabled to come 
in. they would ask us for large loans for that purpose. Private enterprise in India 
functions — I won't say entirely, but a good deal — with loans derived from 
Government. 

Well, I have not read their full memorandum. Probably it is difficult for me 
to say but I have glanced through it. It is patent — they talk about fertilisers for 
instance. Naturally, we want more fertilisers, but so far as the other arguments 
are concerned, I do not agree, and I do not agree at all with this business of big 
tractors coming in. Here and there they may come in; I am not opposed to the 
tractor but what we want is not the tractor but a virile, active human being, the 
farmer with initiative and drive. How to do that is the problem. Not big machines 
or big money even; it is the human being, that is, the Indian peasant, that is the 
most important element. The Indian peasant, I think, will only function if he is 
given the chance through his panchayat, through his cooperative, to function 
effectively. 

Again I repeat that the cooperative we conceive of is a small one, where 
there is an intimacy, where they know each other. It is not an impersonal thing. 
He knows his village folk, he knows who is bad and who is good, and in the 


192. On 10 Oct. 1958, four leading businessmen, B.P. Singh Roy, C.H. Bhabha, Tulsidas 
Kilachand and B.M. Birla, appealed for a sustained thrust toward self-sufficiency in food 
through intensive and mechanised cultivation of a million acres of land, using fertilisers, 
expanded irrigation, and improved seeds. 
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balance, there is probably a greater chance of integrity and honesty prevailing 
in the village — they know each other thoroughly — than through some 
complicated processes of the law or some superior officers who know nothing 
about it. 

Question: You are thinking of concentrating on panchayats and cooperatives. 
If you succeed, don't you think it w ill ultimately eliminate Government by 
parties? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Normally speaking, there is not much party business in the 
village panchayats or cooperatives and 1 do not think it should be encouraged 
there. They stand on a separate footing. In corporations, in municipalities, etc., 
in big cities it may come in. But problems of the panchayat or the city are almost 
entirely problems which cut across party barriers. I do not agree and it is not 
clear to me — it is not a question of my agreeing or not agreeing — the question is 
not clear to me. people talking about non-party government. My mind which is 
normally functioning, does not function. I do not understand what it means, except 
I can understand for any particular purpose, cooperation in the full way. but 
when people differ radically, the result would tend to be rather standstill. 

Question: Has any effort been made to determine to what extent the 
elimination of the middle men contributed to increased agricultural 
production? 

Jaw aharlal Nehru: I couldn’t tell you of any estimates being made on that basis. 
There are only two ways of increasing production — the efficient big landlord 
who can afford to do it, and the other, the efficient peasants working in 
cooperatives. The first one may produce, but it is relatively speaking oppressive 
to people there, to the peasantry. Therefore, we are driven to the second 
alternative. We have to consider not only food production but human advance. 
You can't, at the cost of food production forget the human factor. Indeed, 
ultimately if you forget the human factor, food production comes down. That 
is why in every country — and this is not a very socialist approach — in capitalist 
countries, the landlord has been more or less eliminated, say, in Japan. The 
U.S. Government encouraged the Japanese to put an end to their landlord system. 
Nobody can call the United States Government socialist. But it is a modem 
approach to it which, I am afraid, some of our people here have not quite got 
hold of. Just as our industrialists— some of them are good, some of them are 
very enterprising — but they have not quite caught up with the modern industrial 
approach in regard to the human aspect. 
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I do not know much about them except that some people have resigned 
and. I believe, some resignations, one or two. have been accepted ; 193 the others 
probably have not been. My knowledge is confined to what I read in the 
newspapers in the last one or two days. I know of course there will be these 
internal pulls. I am not particularly worried about the developments there. 

Question: My question was based on the ministerial part of it, not on the 
Congress part of it. Therefore, I would like you to elucidate how you view 
these developments, whether they are baneful to the country as a whole or 
whether they are something of which you can be proud. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I suppose there are many middle stages between those two. 

Question: I would like to know your reactions to the principle enunciated by 
the Chief Minister, that in organisational matters the Ministers cannot act 
against the Chief Minister depending on what he considers vital. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not read this correspondence which has been released 
to the press . 194 I do not think you can lay down any rigid rule about such 
matters. Normally in organisational matters in the Congress, there is complete 
freedom; there should be. On the other hand, it is rather absurd for Ministers to 
function in a way opposed to the Chief Minister under cover of some so-called 
organisational matter. If it is an organisational question, there is complete freedom 
but it is essential for a Government to have homogeneity. The whole basis of 
our Parliamentary system of Government, is a homogeneous Cabinet of which 
the keystone is the Chief Minister or the Prime Minister. If essentially a Minister 
cannot cooperate with his Chief Minister, it is difficult for him to carry on. 
Either the Chief Minister goes or he goes; it depends upon to what extent they 
feel about it. If they are organisational matters, there is no difficulty. There are 
probably deeper internal pulls which came out in the recent meetings, etc.... 


193. The question about ministerial resignations in UP seems to have been asked: but it is 
missing from the record. The ensuing question clearly supplements that missing question. 
On 3 Nov. 1958, Jugal Kishore, the Labour Minister of the UP Government, resigned; 
seven others followed on 5-6 Nov. to assert their right to act freely within the Congress 
organisation. 

1 94. The correspondence between Sampumanand, the Chief Minister of UP, and Jugal Kishore 
was released to the press on 6 Nov. 1958. 
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When this Plan first came out, we welcomed it, and we still think it is a 
good approach. 19 " It does not — nobody says so — solve the major problems of 
conflict. But it is a good approach. It does tend to lower tensions and anything 
that does that is good. Therefore, we would welcome if it was adopted, with 
variations, if necessary. In any event, at least the proposal deserves full 
consideration and not out and out rejection. 

You may remember that the late Pope 196 had welcomed it. Nobody could 
accuse the Pope of being pro-communist, but he was a man of peace and therefore 
he had welcomed it. 

I do not know what exactly you mean by our revised Plan. 1 ' 7 The Plan is 
being constantly looked into, revised here and there, everywhere, in consultation 
with the State Governments and sometimes the total becomes a little less. Broadly 
speaking, we do not want to go back on anything that we have undertaken in this 
Plan. We want to proceed with it. But I cannot speak of some minor things here 
and there undergoing some change. In any event, it is something that is attended 
to frequently. There is no finality about it. Every few months we look into it 
again. 

Question: Is it possible to get more precise information about the Plan? It 
started with a proposed outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores and certain modest 
objectives like 5 per cent increase in income, employment target of about 
10 million and so on. That target has been progressively reduced and 
frequently we have heard it said that the Plan is over-ambitious. Then we 
came to Rs. 4,500 crores and certain lower targets. Is it a fact that it has 
now gone down to Rs. 4,200 odd crores? If so, how does it affect the 
targets? 


Jawaharlal Nehru: I am sorry, I cannot answer those questions with any 
definiteness or precision, because these are various approaches, various 
arguments which come out in bits in the paper. There is no question about 


195. Nehru seems to have moved to this topic without a question being asked, or, if it was, it 
is not in the record. He refers to the Rapacki Plan, proposed by Adam Rapacki. Foreign 
Minister of Poland, in the United Nations General Assembly on 2 Oct. 1957. It proposed 
a de-nuclearised zone in Central Europe embracing the territories of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The Polish Government repeated its proposal through diplomatic channels in Dec. 1957. 

196. Pope Pius XII. 

197. The question about the Second Five Year Plan seems to have been asked; but it is 
missing from the record. 
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cutting down our Plan. It is true that the employment targets then aimed at, 
have not been thus far adequately realised, and it is a matter of concern. The 
reasons are many. We are meeting, as you know, tomorrow, partly to consider 
this matter. And already we have to think in terms of the Third Five Year Plan, 
so that we may not be hurried. It will take a good two years before it can be got 
ready. 

Then there is the question about Mr. Pasternak. 198 1 am sorry, I have not 
read any of his books, although I possess at least his latest, in translation, and 
if and when time permits I shall certainly read it. But I know that his reputation 
as a poet has been a great one, for considerable time, and as such, as a great 
literary figure, we have respected him and we respect him. The criticisms 
made about his getting the Nobel Prize in the Russian press pained us somewhat, 
because that is entirely opposed to our methods of approach to such questions. 
It is rather difficult for us to understand. As I said, I have not read the book 
and I cannot say, but whatever the book may say, a noted writer, even if he 
expresses opinions opposed to the dominant opinion, according to us, should 
be respected and should be given free play. 

Then there is a question about my talk w ith Shri Jayaprakash Narayan. 199 I 
met him on two days and quite a good part of our talks consisted of his telling 
me of his impressions ot his foreign tours in which I was interested. 200 Then he 
talked about his present feelings about India, more or less on the lines of the 
statements he had made to the press here. 201 

My own appraisal of the situation, or the way it should be met, differs a 
good deal from Shri Jayaprakash Narayan’s. That, of course, does not rule out 

198. Nehru seems to have moved to this topic without a question being asked. 

Boris Leonidovich Pasternak (1890-1960); awarded Noble Prize for Literature, 
1958 for his novel Doctor Zhivago. The novel was first published in Russian and Italian 
at Milan in Italy in 1957. The first English translation by Max Hayward and Manya 
Harari was published from London by William Collins & Sons in 1958. See also item 326. 

199. The question about his talk with Jayaprakash Narayan seems to have been asked; but it 
is missing from the record. 

200. Jayaprakash Narayan, the Sarvodaya leader, met Nehru in New Delhi on 19 and 20 Oct. 
1958. He gave an account of his visit to Europe and the Middle East between July and 
September 1958 and discussed his suggestions which he had presented to the press 
conference on 18 Oct. 1958. He declined to comment on his talks on the following day. 

201. Jayaprakash Narayan addressed a press conference in New Delhi on 18 Oct. 1958. 
Confining himself to the immediate problem of revitalising popular initiative, he made 
two suggestions: 1) all major leaders, irrespective of party, to give up their positions of 
power to work with the people in a non-partisan spirit; 2) all parties committed to 
democratic socialism to cooperate to that end. 
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cooperation on specific matters — the more of this the better. 

For instance, take some of the biggest things of all, our five year plans. In 
regard to food, recently we have started this process of cooperating with leaders 
of other parties. In regard to planning, we had also done that some time back, 
in a rather diffused way. I should like it to be a little more practical. We want 
this because it is not asking any party to give up its basic policy, but realising 
that in over 80 or 90 per cent of the field of activity, there is no real conflict. 
We should cooperate. That is a different matter from Shri Jayaprakash Narayan's 
approach. 

I think Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan was rather unkind, and not quite correct, 
w hen he laid great stress on one fact that people presumably in Government or 
the Congress Party have forgotten the people of India, and only think ol 
themselves and function through Government. Ultimately it is the people of 
India who count if I may say so with all respect, that it is a basic fact which 
everybody recognises, that it it is the people of India who have to be energised; 
they have to work with initiative and self-confidence and all that. Whether we 
have not succeeded in that in the measure we wanted is another matter, but the 
basic premise is accepted. He seemed to imply that the basic premise was not 
accepted. That is not correct. All this business of community development, 
public cooperation and what not is an attempt to that end. 

May I repeat what I said perhaps at the beginning, that this question of what 
is called enlisting the cooperation of the public might perhaps be looked at in a 
slightly different way. I do not personally like the words ‘"public cooperation"- 
not that there is anything against them; but somehow they do not convey the 
exact idea in my mind. Whom do the public cooperate with? — with themselves, 
or the governmental apparatus? My whole conception of it is — and I am more 
and more convinced the more I think of it — that you must make them feel that 
they can do what they like in their village, in their cooperative, with freedom to 
think and a sensation of being able to do and choose, within limit of course; the 
sensation that they can even make mistakes must be there. It is only then that 
you grow' up, draw them out. In other words, the official element must function 
less and less at that level to help and guide them at the expert level and do other 
things. If something goes very wrong, we pull them up; that is a different 
matter; but let them have that freedom in the panchayat. in the village cooperative 
and in the big panchayat of the block. 

Question: Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan had expressed opinion that the top 

leaders in Government should leave their office and live with the masses? 

What is your opinion about it? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan is a top leader and he has done 
that, and no doubt this will create a great effect, and continue to create a great 
effect on the masses. In such matters. I think, one should advise oneself more 
than others. 1 do not at the present moment propose to follow his advice. I 
cannot speak for others. To be with the masses is quite right, but in a modem 
system of Government, and with the enormous weight of problems that face 
one from day to day, I do not understand the approach which makes the 
functioning of Government as rather a secondary and unimportant business. I 
do not understand this at all. It is the most vital thing, the functioning of 
Government, economically, politically and in every other respect. While I entirely 
agree with him about the closest contacts with the masses — but if those contacts 
are to be purchased at the cost of considering governmental work almost a 
nuisance to be tolerated but not to be encouraged too much, then I would say 
that is not a correct appreciation of the situation. 

Question: But men of genius should be reserved for non-governmental 
work, because any inferior man can handle governmental work? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Men of genius do not come in governments at all. It is only 
the second-rate people like me who come into government. 

Question: In addition to this, he seems to have advocated some kind of coming 
together on a party basis, that the Congress, the P.S.P. and perhaps a few 
other parties he has in mind, should come together. You welcome cooperation ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: He has not made himself precise about that; he has been 
rather vague, and I would not like to be precise, when I do not know what his 
mind is. 

Talking about a non-party government, I do not understand it. I can 
understand even under certain circumstances what might be called a national 
government; that is certainly something, but the whole approach is a continuation 
almost, as far as I can understand it, of the pre-Independence approach, when 
there were so-called people believing in parliamentary methods, although we 
did not have a real parliament; and the people who believed in mass work, in 
the constructive programme. That controversy had some relevance then, when 
our work in the Assemblies was just in the Opposition, while our work with the 
people was constructive and all that. Now conditions are different. 

^e, the people, have to shoulder the responsibility of carrying on the vast 
country s government internally, externally, in a hundred ways during critical 
times. Every element of failure there, or of second-rateness, injures the country. 
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I do not say we are first-rate men. Anyway, that is not the point. The point is, 
you cannot treat government as a secondary affair; it is the dominant factor in 
the situation — just as the association of people and their awakening is also a 
very important factor. 

Question: About stepping down from office, did you not very seriously 

consider the question last summer?'"' 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, if you will remember, my suggestion was something 
different from what Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan has said. It was that tor a tew 
months I should be out of office, about six months or so. Then, if people want 
me. I might come back. 1 gave up that idea tor various reasons and various 
pressures and the advice that I received. 

But it will be rather childish for me every few months to threaten to go 
away and then to be wheeled back. It is rather unbecoming. 

Question: What is the role of Governors in public affairs? Could you kindly 

give your own views on the subject? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In their jobs? If you look at the Constitution you will find that 
they are well defined. I think that Governors play a very useful role, which may 
become very important, on occasion may be less important. I may tell you ot 
an eminent person whom you all know — but I would not mention the name — 
who functioned as Governor for some time in the absence of the other Governor 
or something happened. He had been critic of the system of Governors. He 
said it was rather a waste. Afterwards he wrote to the President: “Now I realise 
how important and vital the function of Governor is, after my own experience, 
how important it is. which I had not thought of from outside when I criticised 
it." Well, 1 think it is important. Of course, all such functions which depend 
partly on the Constitution, largely on conventions, depend on the personal factor, 
on the Governor, on the Governor's relations with the Chief Minister, and the 
Government and so many factors. But the point is that he is a factor both from 
the point of view of various groups and parties, endeavouring to bring them 
together, where anybody could go to him. and also from the point of view of 
the public. He can do a great deal in lessening internal tensions. He cannot 
obviously over-rule the Government. His advice should always be available. He 
should be kept in touch. The decision is that of the Government finally. If in 


202. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 501-514. 
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some vital matter, the Governor thinks that there is a breach of the Constitution, 
he can refer it to the President. That is a different matter. Normally the decision 
is that of the Government, but the Government should keep in intimate touch 
with him and consult him, if not formally, informally. It is helpful. I certainly 
think that would be proper. But as I said, these are conventions which develop. 
We have had every type of Governor, even in the last 10 or 11 years, and every 
type of association between a Governor and a Chief Minister - the closest 
association and almost no association. The extremes are rare. 

Question: Could you please say something about the Bombay-Mysore border 

agitation? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not like satyagrahas anywhere. 20 " I still hope that this 
question of the Mysore border should be decided by the Governments, the Chief 
Ministers of the States concerned coming together for finding some way out. I do 
not know; I am merely suggesting it. If they cannot settle it, as they ought to, 
[then] laying down principles on which it should be settled, asking somebody 
else to look into those on the basis of an independent person going into it, 
advising or adjudicating — those are the normal ways. Satyagraha does not 
improve the situation; it introduces an element of compulsion. Now, compelling 
people who disagree with you is a difficult task. 

Question: What is the difficulty in the application to this dispute of what is 

known as the Pataskar formula? 204 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know. But normally I would say regardless of this, 
that this village formula is not a good formula. I do not say that it should be 
ruled out. It may produce quite odd situations. It is a factor to be considered, 
not a major factor. Otherwise if you go about with this formula, it will be 


203. By the States Reorganisation Act, 1956, large areas of Belgaum, Karwar. Bidar and 
Gulbarga districts, with Marathi-speaking majorities, were included in Mysore State. 
This led to agitation for the formation of a Marathi-speaking Samyukta Maharashtra 
State which would include the Marathi-speaking areas in Mysore State. On 1 Nov. 1958, 
24 volunteers of the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti and Maharashtra Ekikaran Samiti 
were arrested in Belgaum and Karwar towns in Mysore State during a “Border Satyagraha”. 
See also items 79, 80, 8 1 and 82. 

204. The Pataskar formula pertained to the adjustment of boundaries between Andhra Pradesh 
and Madras. The Andhra Pradesh and Madras (Alterations of Boundaries) Bill was 
passed by the Madras Assembly on 27 Apr. 1959. 
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difficult; you may get rather complicated borders and all that. The whole idea 
is that there should be some homogeneity. Sometimes there are odd villages all 
over the place, you cannot help it. 

Question; The larger Bombay question. 

Jawaharlal Nehru; I have spoken about it at considerable length. 

Question; You said at Baroda that there is no question of principle involved, 
and that Parliament could change the decision. ''' The original decision was 
arrived at because all party members presented a joint signed memorandum. 
But there is supposed to be a whip against it by your Party. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is not correct to say there is a whip against it because the 
question has not arisen. Certainly a whip is normally issued when the matter 
comes up for voting in Parliament. It is not issued months ahead. But it would be 
correct to say that when any question like this comes up in Parliament as other 
questions, if we consider it important enough, we issue a whip. 

Question: There is supposed to be a convention against the Congress Party 
members signing a joint memorandum on such political questions with 
opposition party members? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I think to some extent there is such a convention, and 
undoubtedly — I am quite frank with you — in a matter of this kind, going about 
signing memoranda should not be encouraged. It is not a helpful approach. In 
fact we discourage them signing memoranda by themselves. It does not happen 
so much here, but it does happen in States. It is a bad thing. If any Congress 
member wants to say anything, he can say it in the Party meeting, he can say 
it individually, he can discuss it in meetings. But this idea of Congress members 
presenting written representations is not right. I think. 

Question: One clarification. You are reported to have said that the Mahagujerat 
Parishad are welcome to discuss this if they want to. Does it indicate that 
you favour the idea of all concerned parties discussing the question? 


205. See item 4. here p. 57. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not quite understand your question. I am always prepared, 
subject to time and convenience, to discuss any matter, and 1 try to convince 
others of what I think is right, and to give others an opportunity to convince 
me of w hat they think is right. That is a normal function. This can be overdone. 
But the principle is there. 

Question: Is it to be taken that so far as the Congress is concerned the issue 
is a closed chapter? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I think a more correct way of saying it would be that the 
view r of the Congress, generally speaking, in this matter is clear, and it is that 
the present set-up is, on grounds of practice and principle, a satisfactory one. 
When 1 say principle, I do not say that a particular boundary is a matter of 
principle. That is not it. 

But personally I do believe that too much insistence on the unilingual 
principle is not healthy. I would like to avoid it, but in the ultimate analysis it is 
the people who decide. You can't avoid such things by compulsion and coercion 
and making them unhappy. That is a different matter. And also you must 
remember this was decided over two years ago, and having come to a certain 
major decision it is a good thing to allow it to function. Not that a change is 
ruled out absolutely; how can I rule it out? But it is only fair to test it and see it. 

Question: There have been reports in some British newspapers that the Indian 
Government is greatly concerned over the developments in Tibet which 
have resulted in complete disappearance of trade between India and Tibet, 
and it has also affected the internal security of Bhutan. According to some 
reports, a number of Tibetans taking part in the revolt are seeking shelter 
in Bhutan, as Chinese policy is becoming more severe. What is our 
Government's information about this? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This is a 64,000 dollar question. But briefly I would say we 
are not terribly concerned, from the point of view of security and the like. Our 
security is not threatened in slightest. I do not think the security of Bhutan is 
threatened in the slightest. As to what happens internally in Tibet, we are 
interested in knowing what happens in all our border countries. In that sense 
we are interested of course, not from the point of view of our security and, so 
far as I know, of Bhutan's security being threatened in any way. 

Thank you. 
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15. National and International 206 

Subjects suggested for discussion: 

1 . Border Disputes, 

2. Waterlogging in the Punjab. 

3. The Commonwealth and Military Dictatorships, 

4. Preparations for the Third Five Year Plan, 

5. Meeting with Vinoba Bhave, 

6. China Map. 

Question: What about border disputes? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have said quite a lot about them. 

Question: I refer to the kidnapping of eight Adivasi women. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There have been a number of kidnappings in the last few 
months. So far as I know, those persons were returned except two about 
whom the Pakistan Government informed us they knew nothing about. They 
were untraceable. I have no information about the eight persons being killed. I 
think Mr. Jaipal Singh 2 " 7 was referring to an incident that happened two or 
three years ago, but three years ago perhaps it did happen. 20 * There were some 
fishermen, fisher folk, something like that: some Pakistanis came in a boat and 
then they shot down one or two and dragged them away. That happened a long 


206. Press Conference, New Delhi, 10 December 1958. PIB. Also available in JN Collection. 

207. ( 1903-1970): sportsman, politician and leader of the Jharkhand Party: captained Indian 
Field Hockey team to clinch gold in the Summer Olympics in Amsterdam, 1 928: associated 
with the Adivasi movement in Bihar. Orissa and Mahakoshal area of the Central Provinces 
for a separate administrative set-up for Adivasis: formed Adivasi Mahasabha, 1938: 
Member. Provisional Parliament. 1950-52: Jharkhand Party xMember of the Lok Sabha 
from Ranchi. Bihar, 1957-70. 

208. During a debate on international situation on 8 Dec. 1958 in the Lok Sabha, Jaipal Singh 
said: “....I was very disappointed with the almost frivolous way the honourable Minister 
for External Affairs treated border incidents... He called them petty eruptions. He is 
w elcome to his ow n reaction to the reports he may be getting from our officers and also 
from the Pakistan Government. But I feel there is no future. There is no stopping of these 
border incidents, of their becoming chronic incidents. ..Iam reminded of border incidents, 
when, some years ago. eight Santhali women, w ho were washing their clothes in a border 
river were dragged away, violated and murdered. Is that a petty eruption?'’ See Lok Sabha 
Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXIII. col. 3763. 
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time ago. He must have referred to that. They were Adivasis. I do not exactly 
remember but there were inquiries in regard to it, Indo-Pakistan inquiries were 
made and I have a faint idea that the Pakistan Government expressed regret for 
it and said they would take action against those who had indulged in this. 

Question: Yesterday you said that India would gain about 42 square miles 
and Pakistan would get about 38 square miles consisting of hilly region. 209 
Does this 42 square miles include this hilly region? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I think so. 1 am not quite sure now, but I think it does. The 
main gain by Pakistan is, I think, about 10,000 acres or 11,000 acres in regard 
to Cooch-Behar enclaves and about three or four square miles, elsewhere. In 
the other, the gain is on the Indian side mostly. 

Question: what will be the actual area changing hands? 

Jaw aharlal Nehru: The enclaves will be exchanged as they are. For the rest, half 
of Beru-Bari Union. A very small area, I forget now, probably three or four 
hundred yards near Tripura border railway. 

Question: Acharya Knpalani said in the Lok Sabha that these border disputes 
will continue for some time and as I remember, you also agreed with 
that. -10 Acharya Kripalani also suggested that the Government of India 
should act in a way so that the people living in the border areas can reply to 
those invaders with interest. Are you thinking on those lines? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You notice that on the Western side there has been sometimes 
trouble, but relatively little in the recent years - and the trouble on the Western 
side has been of two types, one over small disputed territories. It is not what I 
would call odd members of the public coming over but some deliberate intrusion 
over that area. The second type is on the Rajasthan border where it is of the 
dacoity type, people come over and carry off camels and animals or something; 
dacoits come over and go back. On the whole there has been no incident on the 
Western side for some time past as far as I can remember. On the Eastern side 
the trouble is of a different kind. Sometimes of course it is deliberate, as police 


209. Nehru was referring to the total exchange of territories between India and Pakistan as a 
result of the Nehru-Noon Agreement of 1 1 Sept. 1958. See item 247, here pp. 668-669. 

210. By J.B. Kripalani, PSP Lok Sabha MP from Sitamarhi, Bihar. See item 247 here p. 665. 
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officers may cross over. The rest is trouble between groups of peasants who 
own lands on this side or that side and over harvesting. But sometimes it is 
deliberate. For instance in the Khasi hills there was firing recently a few days 
ago. 1 There was no question of harvesting there. In other places there was. 
We have taken quite adequate measures to protect this but you will appreciate 
that a thousand miles of territory or whatever it is cannot be guarded every 
inch of it. It is not a question of equipping Adivasis and others. It is a different 
matter, equipping the Western border people, they know how to use weapons 
but the rest, poor fishermen and others, giving them guns is not good. They 
probably will be taken away from them. 

Question: Do you attribute warlike intentions to these incidents or just 
regard them as a continuing process? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know what you mean by warlike intentions; that is 
preliminary to war. I don’t think so. I don’t think there is any relation to that. 
Here are two types of incidents. As I said, one is really an incident which might 
happen in any conflict over land between two sets of peasants and which is 
aggravated, of course, by the effect of these border incidents; the other type is 
just stealing and dacoity which might happen anywhere which again is being 
aggravated. The third is what I would call real aggression, though on a small- 
scale. I cannot say what the intention of this is except, I imagine, that it is just 
to show off that they can do this or that and they can creep forward, maybe by 
yards whatever it is. But many of you gentlemen may see the Pakistan press. 
Now, the Pakistan press is continuously having headlines about Indian aggression 
there and sometimes the most ghastly cartoons. In one of the papers of Karachi 
I saw a ghastly cartoon about Indian aggression in the East. So the type of 
impression created on the Pakistan people obviously is — these poor people do 
not know, they read their papers - that India is committing aggression all this 
time there. 

Question: Do you think that these incidents will continue for a long time or 
at least for some more time? What measures do you propose to rehabilitate 
this area so that the people may be self sufficient and may not be dependent 
on Pakistan as their market? 

211. Firing occurred four times in the Khasi-Jaintia Hills and Patharia Forest areas in Nov.- 
Dee. 1958. On Dec. 8 in the Lok Sabha Nehru cautioned against attaching too much 
importance to “these petty eruptions here and there'’ since the peasantry on either side, 
with police support, routinely quarrelled during harvests. See item 246, here p. 653. 
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Javvaharlal Nehru: When I said that I partly agreed with Acharya Kripalani, that 
simply meant that if there is tension between India and Pakistan there is always 
risk of incidents happening. It does not mean necessarily that incidents on the 
same scale should go on happening. As I said, the petty type of incidents — a 
theft or a dacoity across the border — that is a type of thing which may happen 
a little more or a little less. The only way to deal with the situation — as you 
mentioned the Khasi border: the Khasi border has suffered a great deal because 
of the loss of markets. In fact, we had an agreement with Pakistan about those 
incidents on either side of the border. 212 I do not think, as far as I remember, 
that was given effect to as we thought it should be. But the question of protecting 
the border in any major way is quite adequately met and there is no question of 
that. And wherever there is any kind of intrusion of this type, adequate steps 
are taken against it. 

Question: I was referring to economic life, because in these incidents the 
daily economic life of thousands of people is completely ruined as the area 
now' in Pakistan, was their main market. Now they have no market at all. 

Jaw'aharlal Nehru: In the Khasi Hills the main difficulty has been lack of 
communications. Now we have built roads in the Khasi Hills. And, one of the 
main products is oranges. If you go there, you will find mountains of oranges 
lying there: In fact, for some time, just as a measure of relief, we had to fly the 
oranges to Calcutta which w'as an expensive process. Still we did. But now, I 
think, the situation is better because of the better communications, roads being 
extended there. That is the main way to deal with it, to get communications. 
Also, to have some small plants there for canning fruits, and the like. 

Question: Sir, yesterday you said that wherever Radcliff Award has given 
a clear decision, as in the case of the Chittagong Hill tracts in favour of 
Pakistan, although very unreasonable, the question cannot be taken up. 
But w herever there are points of interpretation, as for example, some areas, 
some villages on the Cachar side - Madanpur, etc., is there any possibility 
of the question being taken up? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Are you referring to some villages or a large area? 
Question: A large area of 32 villages, or about 100 tea gardens. 


212. Nehru was referring to the Nehru-Noon Agreement. See fn 65 in this section. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: It is a pretty large area. As tar as I remember, it again is a 
question of interpretation. They have given a line — they have said “West ot this 
goes to whatever it is India or Pakistan; East goes to the other. ' It is a question 
of interpretation as what line goes to the East or to the West. Sometimes our 
case is relatively stronger, sometimes Pakistan's case may be a little stronger. 
This is a question of interpretation and certainly we did not give up any 
interpretation which is in our favour. 

Should we go to the next subject what do you want me to say about 
waterlogging? Waterlogging has to be dealt with by the normal methods. 1 
think that it is being dealt with now. There has been a good deal ot discussion, 
arguments, conferences round about Delhi. You have seen and I have seen 
very fine areas in north U.P.. Meerut district, waterlogged. There are two 
types of waterlogging: one is due to these canals, old canals, not the new ones 
and the other is really due to excessive rains which collect there, and which 
cannot drain out. It means erecting proper drains and. where it is due to canals, 
pumping the water out. It is a very big process but it has to be done. 

Question: Sir. it is believed that this normal process will cost more than the 
Bhakra-Nangal itself. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well. I have not heard of that. But they are fairly costly if 
done in a centralised big way. Now. take another thing. You calculate how much 
a small channel would cost, a small channel, leading from the main canal to the 
villages, etc. If you made a calculation how much the channels would cost all 
over India, you would arrive at an astronomical figure. If you think of the State 
undertaking all the channels in all the villages, it is a tremendous figure. But the 
point is that that should be done by each village there. There is no question of 
the State: the state may help here and there if there is any difficulty and it 
should do that. One of our difficulties has been the total reliance on State 
activities in regard to small things. Whether it is a well, whether it is tank or 
water channel, this normally should be the responsibility of the village, village 
panchayat. or call it what you like, and aid it w'here necessary. In tact. 1 am not 
quite sure w hether it is desirable to make it their legal obligation to some extent. 
They profit by it and they can do it very easily, a few miles. But if you take a 
million miles all over India and call upon the State to do it, it becomes a 

213. Over 90 miles of drains were dug at a cost of about a lakh of rupees in w est UP lollowing 
heavv rainfall in late Sept. 1958. Nearly 18.5(H) acres of land in the districts ot Aligarh. 
Mathura. Agra. Meerut. Muzaffamagar and Bulandshahar were freed for Rabi sowings in 
November. See also item 162. 
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prodigious task. In that sense you may compare it with the Bhakra-Nangal, but 
if you split it up, it does not come in that way. 

Again, say, in Punjab where there is waterlogging , 214 it is due to the canal 
system: water has to be pumped out. One need not go very very deep in pumping 
it out. Now I cannot go into the technical details but I have taken a great 
interest in it and I understand that progress has been made in this direction. 

Question: There is also an allegation that canals have been laid with a view 
to please local dignitaries. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Are you talking of old canals or new ones? 

Question: New ones. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know. The trouble is due to the old canals. New 
canals are, first of all, normally cemented and the question of waterlogging 
there does not arise. It has been a costly business to cement them, but the 
question does not arise in their case. It is the old canals, fifty to sixty years old 
canals, that is causing all the trouble. As to what you say about local dignitaries, 
I do not think so. Surely, if you have all kinds of boards, etc., I do not think 
some local village dignitaries are going to have much say. But normally, of 
course, there is always some local dispute and one party blames the other. 

Should we go on to the third thing? I think somebody asked about that the 
U.K. High Commissioner said about coexistence. Of course we believe in 
coexistence with every type of regime, including military dictatorship. It is not 
a question of coexisting or not coexisting; with them we coexist. But the question 
is, first of all a much broader one. All over the world today, or recently certainly, 
there has been a tendency away from what is normally called democracy, or 
some form of elected parliamentary governments in various degrees. Now, those 
people who believe in democracy should naturally be perturbed by this. But 
what is rather disturbing is that instead of being perturbed, they almost welcome 
it and pat it on the back. That is encouraging tendencies which are opposed to 


214. Waterlogging and extensive flooding followed the opening of the Bhakra canals in 1955. 
The problem, and the privations it caused, were less serious in 1956 and 1957, but 
extreme in 1958. Official figures claim losses of more than Rs 29 crore to standing crop. 
The damage to roads, railways, bridges and other public property and the loss of revenue 
to the Government had not been assessed. See also item 154. 
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democracy. Whether that is a desirable thing or not. it is for each person to 
decide, it is for each country to decide. It is a question of encouraging the right 
tendencies or the wrong tendencies, in a friendly way, if you like. But supporting 
a wrong tendency is presumably not good for the right tendency. It is obvious. 

Question: Is not the Commonwealth based on parliamentary democracy? 
Can we have a military' dictatorship? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no constitution of the Commonwealth laid dow n. 1 
do not know what you can have, w hat you cannot have. The Commonwealth has 
often been described as a dynamic institution. Well, if its dynamism leads it 
away from parliamentary democracy, each person can have his own opinion about 
it. But the fact is that nothing has been stressed so much in relation to the 
Commonwealth in the past as the fact that there is parliamentary government 
there. It has often been stressed. And if a change in that happens, it is a major 
change so far as the Commonwealth is concerned. What the Commonwealth will 
do about it is another matter. I cannot speak about the entire Commonwealth. 

Question: Now. the only qualification for membership is the recognition of 
the Queen as the titular head. Is it not? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You may put it that way. but that was a development when 
India became a Republic because naturally we owed no allegiance to the British 
Crown. It is quite clear. And. as you know, there is no reference anywhere in our 
Constitution to the Commonwealth or to any other country. It is not a constitutional 
or legal matter. But we decided, for good reasons. I think, to continue in the 
Commonwealth in spite of not owing allegiance to the British Crown, in spite of 
being completely free and independent constitutionally, and in a practical way. 
And then, after long discussion, we decided that. It is some kind of a 
rather mystical expression of the Commonwealth union, that the British 
Crown, should be accepted as a head, a mystical head of this. It is rather 
difficult to explain or understand. 

Question: You have been stressing that dictatorship can have no democratic 
content. Does it equally apply to Arab nationalism or is there any essential 
difference? 

Jaw aharlal Nehru: Dictatorships are obviously of many kinds. It depends on the 
content of it. There are military dictatorships. There are the communist 
dictatorships which are huge party dictatorships. They differ a great deal from 
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each other and you can have your choice or you can dislike the lot. They are 
not dictatorships but oligarchies. There are a hundred and one forms of 
government. 

Question: When India was in the Commonwealth, it was firstly because 
there is a common defence system, secondly a common financial system, 
and thirdly it was parliamentary government. All the three systems, more or 
less, have broken dow n completely. The only tie that remains is that of the 
Queen as the titular head. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no question of common defence, except for such 
countries as wanted it. For instance, whenever there has been a meeting of the 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth, there has usually been a meeting for 
defence purposes of those members of the Commonw ealth who adhere to it. Indian 
never attended it nor, I believe, Ceylon: I am not sure of other countries, but 
India had nothing to do w ith it. So, there is no question of common defence for 
the Commonwealth as a whole. As for economic things, it has nothing to do with 
the Commonwealth. 

Question: Financially? 


Jawaharlal Nehru: What I mean is, if anybody is having financial connections or 
bonds it has nothing to do with the Commonwealth. Two countries may have 
those relations whether they are in the Commonwealth or not. Suppose England 
has close ties w ith France economically, that does not mean that France becomes 
a member of the Commonw ealth. They have close ties. We have close ties with 
Canada and w ith America. It has nothing to do with the Commonwealth. Suppose 
we were not in the Commonwealth at all, it would not affect in the slightest 
degree such economic ties which we build up with England or with Russia or 
with anybody. 

Question: l am referring to London as the banker of the Commonwealth. It 

has ceased to be the banker of the Commonwealth. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It has nothing to do with the Commonwealth. I say. That 
process started after the First World War. After the First World War, London was 
the banking house of the world. After that the United States came in. New York 
gradually became important. It has nothing to do w ith the Commonwealth. It is a 
world transformation, of New York becoming the biggest money centre, except 
for the Communist countries. Those changes have been going on for a long time. 
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Question: Virtually we are out of it with all the three systems having 
broken down. 

Jaw aharlal Nehru: My dear Sir, there is no virtuality about it. The Commonwealth 
consists ot two things, if you like. One is sentiment. The other is, just because of 
the sentiment, meeting together and discussing matters. There is nothing else. 
Now, you may say that the sentiment of the Commonwealth, again, is of two 
types. One is the sentiment of those countries, that is, like Australia, New Zealand, 
etc, which are. racially and otherwise, intimately connected with the 
Commonwealth. Obviously, that cannot apply to us. The other type of sentiment 
was the sentiment of a more or less common type of government like parliamentary 
government. That applies to us. Therefore, I say, w hen a country goes out of that 
form of government, that sentiment cracks to that extent. 

Question: In view of the fact that the Commonwealth is drifting from the 
accepted principle of democracy, should we not do some rethinking of our 
stand to remain in the Commonwealth? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Don't you see that we are in the Commonwealth just as we 
are in the United Nations ? If you ask me to leave the U.N. because there are 
countries in it with which we probably disagree, I don't. If in the Commonwealth 
there is a country which causes us more pain and more discomfort than any 
other, that is South Africa, but it does not affect my policy. I have to see how 1 
can push forward our policy so as to help the larger causes in the world in the 
best way. I am in the United Nations for it I think, in spite of its deficiencies, 
serves a great purpose. I disagree with many things in the Commonwealth and 
with what individual countries in the Commonwealth do but it does not come 
in my way. It helps me nevertheless. It is a wrong notion that we are tied down 
in any way by it. It gives us some opportunities of furthering our causes. 
May I go to another subject? 

Question: Since you say it is a matter of sentiment would you like to attend 
the Prime Ministers' Conference when Ayub Khan is there? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is a question which does not arise. There is no Prime 
Ministers' Conference in view yet so far as I know, and I have absolutely no 
idea who will attend it, who will be invited to attend it; and I have no idea what 
form of government Pakistan may have then. 

Let us go to some other subject. 
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Question: Is there not a difference between our approach with regard to 
the coups in Iraq 21 ' and in Pakistan? 216 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no question of difference in our approach. It is a 
question of facts. The military coup in Iraq was essentially a revolution changing 
a monarchy into a Republic: and not only that, but changing the basic policies 
of the country. It showed up that the previous rulers were totally out of touch, 
unrepresentative of the people there. I am not judging it, I am merely analysing it. 

In Pakistan something has happened much more peacefully and, presumably 
it has been, for the time being at least, accepted by a large majority of the people 
there. I do not know. Of course, I admit it is a different type of thing. 

Question: What about the reply of Tatas and other private automobile 
manufacturers to the Government’s statement on Defence? 217 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not think it is necessary for me to say anything about it. 
Mr. Tata is completely justified in putting forward his view of certain economic 
problems. That view may not, and does not, coincide with mine. He really has 
also given an opinion about the future, I mean to say about the economic 
aspect of this particular thing, trucks etc., for the future. Actually it has to be 
seen. But the main thing is, apart from this particular problem, firstly, that it 
has always been our intention to make Defence independent of private interests — 
all and the private sector — in important matters. It is inevitable to go that way, 
that is independently of the public and private sector; we want Defence to be 
self-dependent. 

Secondly, in this particular matter, after careful consideration, we thought 
it was desirable and profitable for us to take the step we did. It has really no 
relation to the larger output of trucks in India. If you want 40,000 trucks in 
India and if Defence makes 3,000 trucks then 37,000 is left over to the private 
sector. There is a growing demand for trucks in India, naturally. It does 
not really affect it except in one way. The market is there. In one way the 
element of competition comes in between the public sector and the private 
sector and I think that is good for both. They pull each other up. If the 
public sector tends to produce things in a more costly way, they will immediately 
be checked by the private sector prices. If the private sector wants 
fancy prices, they will always have to see what the public sector is doing. So, 

215. See fn 42 in this section. 

216. See fn 8 in this section. 

217. See fn 33 in this section. 
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it is a good thing — that competition. 

Question: You might have noticed that some kind of cold war has been started 
in which the Ministers of Government are also dragged. What do you propose 
to do about it? 

Jaw aharlal Nehru: I do not think any Minister to my knowledge has been dragged. 

Question: In the press or the private sector? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But why bring in Ministers? 

Question: There is a representation from responsible individuals as well as 
Ministers that the products of the Defence Ministry or the ordnance factories 
should not be put on the market in competition. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That, of course, is a proposition with which I disagree one 
hundred per cent. The whole justification for the private sector is competition. 
Otherw ise, where is it? We help the private sector by tariff, this and that. That is 
a different matter. But the moment it says that we cannot compete with the public 
sector it is doomed. Then out it goes and some better and more efficient method 
takes its place. 

Question: The country feels, and it has also been admitted just now, that the 
Government is getting a raw deal from the automobile manufacturers. What 
steps do you propose to take to see that the consumers are also liberated 
from the monopoly of the private sector? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In what respect? 

Question: In respect of automobiles in which they charge high prices and 
give bad quality goods. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: At the moment I do not know the facts about all these. What 
I am interested in is not so much in automobile prices, but in the prices of 
goods wanted by the general public; that is more important. If automobiles go 
out of circulation, we can do without it even. 

Question: Have we understood you w hen you said that it was Government’s 
policy that the requirements of the Defence forces should be as far as 
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possible manufactured in Defence plants and if that is so, would not there 
be a risk of setting up parallel capacities in the Defence sector and in the 
civil sector, whether public or private? Should there not be some form or 
some method of coordinating production plans of the Defence sector with 
the civil sector, whether it be private or public? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What does it imply? First of all Defence needs are some 
types of armaments. 

Question: Trucks? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am coming to that. Armaments, aircraft, guns, etc., etc, — 
these are completely Defence, absolutely. Then on the other side. Defence 
needs everything; Defence needs clothing. Well, it is not necessary for Defence 
to put up plants for production of cloth: they may do so if it suits them. But 
trucks do not fall into the armament category: but they are pretty near it. We 
need them urgently; we need plenty of them. We cannot be dependent in the 
sense of depending upon them entirely on the prices going up. But there should 
always be. as you suggested, an element of coordination about these things, so 
that there is no wasteful effort. In a plan the private sector and the public 
sector should be coordinated; they should not run against each other. 

Now, somebody asked about Vinobaji. I do not think I can say much about 
it except that I am going to see him in the course of a week . 218 I am eagerly 
looking forward to it because it is always a great pleasure to meet Vinobaji. 
There is something which is rather outside the scope of pure argument, although 
argument, reasoned argument, is always helpful. I may not agree with Vinobaji 
in something that he says or does: that is. my view of life may be different. But 
I respect him very greatly and I think he is a tremendous force for good in 
India. I try to learn from him whenever I can. 

Question: The State Governments have been more affected by his ideologies 
than the Central Government. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Very good, if they are. 


218. Nehru had talks with Vinoba Bhave at Gangad (37 miles from Ahmedabad) on 17 Dec. 
1958 and at Bavla (22 miles from Ahmedabad) on 18 Dec. 1958. 
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Question: About the Third Plan, you have broadly stated that it is going to 
be a very big Plan. You have also said that it is going to carry us into a new 
phase full of socialism. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have said that? No, it will take us many Plans to reach full 
socialism. 

Question: At one of the Parliamentary Party meetings, you have also said 
that we should not be afraid of large-scale foreign aid. I wonder. Sir, if you 
can elaborate on that. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Of course, if you come and try to eavesdrop at private meetings 
you can always get something. 

A correspondent: That is our job. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Take the last phrase. If you want to know, what I was telling 
the Parliamentary Party was that they must not look forward to or depend on 
foreign aid: 219 it is the exact opposite. But I added that it does not mean that 1 am 
against foreign aid and foreign aid is normally required by rapidly developing 
economies. That I said. But I said, if you depend on foreign aid, it is not the way 
to build up a nation; you have to work hard, and have more and more production 
here so that while not ruling out foreign aid, I said, India could never progress if 
it depended on foreign aid and did not work hard. My whole stress was not on 
foreign aid but on production in the country. As for the other things, socialism 
after the Third Five Year Plan, that, of course, has no meaning to any person 
w ho has any conception of w hat socialism is. It is true that most people have 
no conception of socialism and some people who talk most about socialism 
have the least conception about it. 

Question: You should allow us in these party meetings. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am prepared to allow you provided you do not report. For 
your background information, you might say. 

About the Third Five Year Plan, the position is this. 1 can’t say at the 
present moment what size it will be. Obviously if we knew all about it, why 
should we have spent two years in discussing. We have two years still. But in 


219. To the Congress Party in Parliament. 4 Dec. 1958. See item 1 27, here p. 439. 
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the nature of things, the problem has to be viewed not from the point of view 
of putting up a factory here or a factory' there but the needs of the situation. In 
calculating the needs, what is the first thing you think of. Of course, the needs 
mean supplying the needs of the people of India, apart from certain needs like, 
maybe the Defence needs and others; the other needs are the needs of the 
people of India. 

The first question that arises is how many people? And then you not only 
take the population figure of today but of that date to which you are looking 
forward. Suppose we are planning, say, for ten years, you can’t plan for five 
years, a detailed plan yes, but for fifteen years because things we start now 
may take eight years to build sometimes. So we have to think, let us say, of 
what the population of India will be ten years hence. Then we have to supply 
food for that increased population and something over. So that we have to 
produce that much food. We have to provide clothing for that population and 
so many other things which you may separate into categories a few very 
essential, some essential, some important, some unimportant. You can leave 
out the latter categories but you must take the essential categories. 

Then how do you get those things? Food, well, by better agriculture, by 
fertilisers, by better implements, by better seeds, whatever it is. Now, therefore, 
we have to provide, let us say, fertilisers. Fertilisers, apart from green manure 
which is very important, come from fertiliser plants. We have to build fertiliser 
plants. Industry, well, whatever we want, we want machines to build industry. 
Who is going to produce the machines? We want bigger machines to produce the 
smaller machines. We want mining equipment for our mines. Oil, coal we must 
produce the mining equipment. Otherwise it is a terrific drain on us. After all, all 
this foreign exchange drain is a drain on capital goods. Therefore we have to 
produce the capital goods. It is a difficult matter but we have to do this. 

So, you see one thing leads to another and you have to coordinate those 
things. You want a plant. You want coal for it or you want some other kind of 
power, maybe atomic power. You want some transport for raw material to go 
there and finished articles to come away. All this has to be seen in a coordinated 
way, to meet the needs and supply the needs of, let us say, 400 million people 
in India or 420 million people in India, whatever it maybe ten years hence and 
you build up to it. Now it may be that you cannot fully supply their needs in ten 
years, maybe twelve years but you have to form a picture of this process, 
remembering always that the needs are growing. The moment you slow down, 
the needs overtake you and overwhelm you. So it is not a process of calmly 
sitting down and saying we will do it not in five years but in ten years. But in 
ten years the problem is different, it is double the problem of five years ago 
unless you catch up to it. Therein lies the need for tackling it with vigour in a 
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big way so as to control this situation. Otherwise it becomes completely 
uncontrollable. Anybody who thinks of it must come to this conclusion whatever 
the detailed tacts may be, but the broad fact is that the needs, economic needs 
or political needs, every thing grows and grows in India and in any country and 
unless you are quick enough, it grows in too fast for you and the population 
grows also. Therefore, you have to catch it by the neck somewhere or the 
other and get hold of it. 

You may go slowly about many other matters but in basic matters you 
cannot afford to be slow. We have because of our ignorance, gone rather slow 
in the past in regard to certain matters. I should have liked a steel plant in the 
First Plan. It would have helped us very much now. We did not, because we 
said we will do it later. Doing it later has meant spending far more on foreign 
exchange and all kinds of things. Therefore delay means a tremendously heavier 
burden later. 

Question: Can you visualise any day when there will be employment for all 

the able-bodied persons in India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is one of the needs of the situation which one has to look 
at. I have no doubt. I visualise it. I am quite certain of it. 

Question: What is the deadline according to your calculations? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There are no deadlines in these matters. In fact that is one of 
the things with planning. If you look at a real planning chart you will see, of 
course, it is partly based on figures, appraisals, partly on guess work. It has to 
be, because after all the material we work with are 400 million people of India. 
It is not brick and mortar. You cannot lay down precisely what 400 million people 
of India will produce, how much energy they will put in. but you guess and if you 
look at these charts you will see that at every stage whatever we do, an appraisal 
is made of the employment potential. That is direct, that is easy, but it is not easy 
to calculate employment arising from the second and third stage of a scheme. 
You cannot guess it. One guesses is much more than the first stage. For instance, 
let us say, a steel plant gives employment to relatively few people. Any highly 
intensive scheme like this gives employment to relatively few people but the 
products of steel plants will give employment to a vast number of people. 
Small industries will crop up. So that you have to calculate all these things and 
in between you have to provide because there is the human problem involved 
you have to provide, in between, for employment in w ays that, strictly speaking, 
are not very economic but because of the human factor you have to provide 
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for them. All these problems have to be seen together. There is no solution to 
these problems in any country, certainly not in India, still we can more or less, 
offer employment to everybody. 

Question: Can we have a separate discussion on this subject? About the 
Five Year Plan ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Certainly. But would it not be better if our own ideas have 
been clarified a little more? 

Question: Replying to questions in Parliament recently. Deputy Minister 
for External Affairs quoted some reply from the Government of China 
which suggested that they intended to start not only surveys but also 
negotiations with the Governments concerned.”' Does that mean they do 
not accept the McMahon line or do we accept their reply? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot explain what they said. It has no reference to the 
McMahon line. It has reference to certain particular areas. They sent a rather 
vague and general answer. So far as we are concerned, the McMahon line is 
the final line. There is no question of that. It is by virtue of not only decisions 
arrived at in consultations with the countries concerned but also because of the 
usage, practice, long practice; there we are for a very long time. 

Question: What about a New Year message? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Keep your nerve and work hard. 


220. On 29 Nov. 1958, Bhakt Darshan, Congress Member from Garhwal, Uttar Pradesh, 
inquired in the Lok Sabha about China's response to India's protest against Chinese maps 
showing Indian territory as Chinese. Lakshmi Menon. the Deputy Foreign Minister, 
replied that the Chinese Government claimed that they were based on pre-independence 
maps, and that China intended to redraw its boundary after consultations with neighbouring 
countries and surveying border areas. 
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(d) Interviews 


16. With Ramnarayan Chaudhary — I 221 

WTRIFR 4*Rf: SfRF RTF FX? xfFjf fgfwTrrtl? XF ?JX ^t, 222 FT %\ Rot?IR 
RR: 223 XT RR, RT ABCD Xf? FR RRf RtrT R ^sfe-FRS, RixfT-RxflR 
RT 'RRxffe XTFRt RFT? fWR ^ Rfo 3TIW RRF TOI RF? FRRFT RRF 

ST^F-^ 3TXR FFRT RT? 

*1=TIS<dM %F: RR RFlf R RJX f? *ltl RTF fRR RTR RT3 3TIRT RT fRmf 

^ Rfi rr rft| rx r ft wn *ft fr wr ri cfr rrTr-rrTr rrt fT 

Rtft xf'| R-<i$ fRR Ri fXTR Sfll^K RR> convent R, WZI «t^=tl RF RR RRF 

RTI ^RTRTRT RX RX FT RFT sflX RX R ?ff RFTR RMWRRRS^RlRTF'ii'RR 
RRF cfl RFT XRyrt XJRT RT xfl 

<IHHKRU| xfrRXT: F^f RFR R^f? 

'Jt<=1l^«ni<n RFF: F<^ ^fR, fRRRR ^TRT R R>FT RFR, FT RFf RcTTl RT RX R>f RF'ff 
cfr ^?T... 

<HHR|A|U| xfiRXT: IT, FT, RT# RT RT #1 

RRIFR'TTXT ds^: RTX Rp5 SF4F 3RR H<o1 RT RT# RT|cT, <rifW>*l RR RXTT nRI 
XJXTR RTJXF , FT RF RT RRh ggf r strr fRTX xft chlR*l^l # Rp5 ST# SIR 
RFR #1 RF# RfcT xMT «ftl 

XIRRIXIRR #RXf: XrTRF fRFFTfsfRF XT 3RRRF FTRFT #FT RT? f#R RTF RX #FT 
«n? RX RT# R fel+.Rd RiXF R? R RR| FIR R fqR? 3TTR RFT #F -qi 
SI^RF#? 


221 . Interview to Ramnarayan Chaudhary. New Delhi, 1 1 November 1958. AIR tapes, NMML. 

Part of a series of 19 interviews to Ramnarayan Chaudhary, 1958-1960. Previous 
interviews and other details in SWJN/SS/44. 

222. Invocation in Arabic. 

223. Invocation in Sanskrit. 
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RF? RTTF cFJ3T RF R sift f^Jlf«FTf ^ ^HT«T RTT 

R?f f3TT "g^l IT, R?T fddl<4d ^ TRTcT R f3TTI RF ^ MR ’^R-TTT^ft RTF Rff 
|^l R MR RT FR fRTRT Rtffl RKRTZ eft RTRt Rff ff RfT 

cM Tpf RTF 'll 

WTRTRR RTtRTt: 3TTT FRt MrT 3^R SRRTR MTRT RRF RTRt R RT fadlildl? 

qqiStdlcl °i|NlH RH Rp5 RTtRT R?TI RIpT «HMH R fadldd RTF R RFR Rp5 
MR RtM sff, RRT R%Fr 4 

WTTRRR ^RR: M, RR RRd fRTTR «TT MTRff W Rfa MTI 
RRIFtdld RR RRFT ^ FrTT?lRTF R MRdU 3l FF-'tRR^ 5 RTt sft R>3, 

Rfd mm rfT -qfg ri rft rmt ^r mt^ mr mtrtr r?T fMRT fRMR rft ^ 

^cTqrq, 1JRRTR, fshTKi, RfRR, c|i'|<5i 

WTTRRR ^ffaft: ^T #ff R MTFT fa>R=bl ?ftM RT? 

q'dlMclKn Rtyrl M <sld RRi cTT cifd-H RT ?ff RFt dpi RR RRdl "FT qni-f 

3 RF RfF WRTT Mr RRffT « «TTI 

RRRTRRR ^Rtt: after? RTT T#R? (FR?) 

qqigtdlcl d6^; ^Ki«<ici eft RT, 3 Tt=esi STTi d^9 dpi MM cKddO eft R>t RFt 
fRTRt 3l RfteT MRT T3RT RFT RT ff‘, ste MRT 3R^t RT athletics Rl 

RRRTRRR ^fhqft: Rtl 

qqiS<dM %R: MM RFf, FlfRR ^ RRF Rl 3T^5T RT fqTRt MFTI Rtt RT eft 
Tsfc "^t qqHd R q<cdl RTI 

RRdKTR u l 3F^T? R?T Rt sftT ^IT Rt? 


224. Pata is an Indian sword with the gauntlet integrated as a handguard. 

225. A combination of two exercises, press-ups and squat-and-stand. 
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ds^: RFT WET F =hi'+l , RFT FF RTF -ciscii rti rtf RTRT fn^d R 
FFTI RF7R 37FT FT Iff RRR RFT RTI F7F RFTF RF Ft R^ 1 RTtFT «TTI 

<H'iKN u i "RtFrl: 3TFR? FT F^TT-fads'll 7RRT R> RTT R RF tjrt i?| 

'Jl c (l5<ciKr1 d£^: RF RTF RFIRT R R7Ft 71R fRRT FTFTI <rltRH *TF i J< y RVFFT > 
RiR^Ft RTFt RTRT F?f tl FFFTIRj R RTFt RF^E fRRT Ftl R7RT tl 

RRFRTR'F FtRTt: tR 37TFRT Wm RRT t? 

FF1FFFTR FFF: 7sRTR RRT? RTt TFT R RFf RTR R# RT fRRRt FFT FTFl FT REJ 
FT RTTFT FTftFl RRR RTff TFRRFT RF RRTR F?f t %... 

TTRFTTTRF ^RTt: Rtf, ?R 7sRTR R 1 J^I... 

■Jiqi5<.dM FFR: ... RFt 7RR RTF sfft R FFt RTTFI F Ft RF 1% STFfFRF oldl 
FTfFR fRT FR fadlRdl 7IR Ft 7IF7FI RF fdRFR! RTF tl RfF 37^ 73FT t 
RTRFg t, TJFFTt-FFTI RFFITR^ RfF 37^1 tl ^FRE 2 ’ RF t FTFt FtT R fFRFRT 
RF$Tdl f I RTt TTR R RF FFFTRTFT R?t RTF tl RF RRT 37TRRt RTT RTFT RTT FFT 
t RFTR ^RFTT RTTF ^1 (FRt) FffRTF tf Rj^ 3TTRFT RF RfF FRF RRFT \\ 


TTRFTTTRF 4*TTt: Ft FT, RTfF R 37TRF? 


FRTFRFTTF ds^: 37R tf FTR-RTR t| ... 

7TRFTTTRF 4*7ft: RTTRT77F? 

FRTFTFTTFT %F: RF7 Ft R RRT R RTIRTRF Rp5 F Rp5 RTTFT f, RIFT RfF, 37R FT 
RRT 37TT Ftl yfl>R7Fl FRF RF t fRT FT FTTF 37TRF fR7FTF t F FTR FTTfFTFT FRF 
t FRtFT fR7FTF Ft-fFT FRR FFF Ft fFTFT RTF 37R RfFFTR FT FT-fFT RTF FRFT 
FFT tl FT RTF FTFt RlftR RF RM-RTFt FT-^F 37TRF fFFF ^RTFT RRF F RF 
FT RT RTF! FTI 


226. An exercise for wrestlers. 

227. A log of variable weight swung by w restlers in course of training. 
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RRTTTOPT 4W: R^T 3 RTRRT RR-RR R fWT fTOT R? 


TFF: 'TOT R RR-T?R R fRTO fTOT R? 


RTOTOTTOT T^RTT: RT FTI 

RRTFTOTFT Hf^: RR TOT R RcRR RTTOT RRTT R, RT<TR R? RR, R1T? 

RRTRTRR #R^: RT fj, TReT-RTRR Rl 

RRTFTRTcT T?^: RT7R-RTRR RT RR RTRR #TT t? R?7R R TRTR R fRRR TOR 
RTT Rl RFT RT RRT fRTOT TOR RR tl 

<.H'iKi'H u i T^TOf: 3TTTOT favourite subject RR RT? 

RRTFTOTRT TF?': Latin R%F R <HR Rp5 FfTFTR R 3TK science R fRTRRTT RT, 
TtTt Rl PWl RTO mathematics R Rt 3TRR fRRRRTt Rtl 

RRTTTTRR RTRR: Drama, poetry. TORf R RTWT RTOT fcdRRli RT? 

^TOTFRTRT TFR': Rf Rf TRT general literature R FRt 1? ftciRRill University 
Rf Cambridge RRT RT RT TOT RR«JT RT science RTI HfRT FRRT TOT ^ literary 
fRTRt R fTOTRRTf Rt, history Rt fRRTRT Rl 

RRTRTRUI ^TOt: RRT 3TTTT poetry fTTRT Rt R l PdV I Rt? 

RRTFTOTRT TFR: TFfl 

RRTTRRR #Rtt: fRRTRf RRR4T R PdteH 3^R RRR RT ?ftR 3TO R’TOTR 
I3TT? 

RRFTRRT TF^: fRRTRf 3TTORT R pTTOT RR RTcTT RT IT... 

RRTTTORT 4rtP Rt FTI 
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MIMeJ FT fFTRF 3 ?Fr FTFTF FF FF... 
WTRFFT 4frF: Articles afk essay F%F? 


■Jiqi5<dW FF^: *Ff FTFl FFF f^RSFI FFRF FFf fFRIl 


RIFFIRTFR ^^rF: PhttF union F%F F FFFFF FF? 

'Jiqi5<cllcl c(6l *fF - 3TTR FFF FF^rF RF «t F dll TFT, R^fF>F Fp5 

«FFl 

RTFFTRTFF ^FRF: FFFF 3RTF *fF FFJFF fFF FRF shy «F FFFJT«FT 3RFRFT F? 

FFFSRdM FF^: Tf# FFf FFF FFf *tF| shy PFcFid FFF' «JTI FffFR ^ #cR 
■R =t 5 *s «tFi FFT Cambridge F flF^RFTfFFF F>F R[F) Indian Majlis =t>6dicil 
«FF FR7FF RTFRF *FTI FRTF ^FF-F^fF FtFF FF f *TTFT TTT, FFf FH ^IFI FFF'i fF<FF 
FFFTF F *F' FFT «ni University # FFTR FFRRF FF F=F FFFFF «FT % RF ffF FtR 
^ F=F term 3 FRF *prfFT FFT FFFT *JT, Fi^ fF-fFf Wf ^rFfh FF-fFf F^ FFT 
^ FFTTFF fFFF, FtFTT FFF'i FT3 FRTFtF fF f|FFFFT RSt #FF FTTFFI (FRTF) 3TOR 3 
FfF # FTF FIFTH fFFFFT RR FTFF FFFTT Pg-fWIH 3 r£, fFFR FFT Ft-#! FRRT 
FTF 3TI% ^ F1FTF FF R7FTFT ^R RTTHF FFT 3 tFr FF *fF PhflHT FI 3TfR fFTRTTFT 
F FTtf fFTflFT F#‘ «fF FFFTF FF, FfFf FTRF FFf Ft fFT FF^ FFTf 

#TTI (FRrF) 

RIFFTRIRF 4frF: Majlis F Pg-fRdHl 4 FlFTF «F FF 3?M 3? 

"FFTFRRTTFT FFRT: FFT FT f«td*>d 3T!TFf F «tldl ®TT I 

WUW1 #FrF: fFdFTeT 3TFRF F? Majlis 3 fF? 

FFWTM FF?T: FT, Majlis F fF I FFT RTF fFfRRTH FF RTF fFRRTF ^ RTF % FI 
RpTFfF fF^RFPfF ^FfR RFf Fl FFF FFT FT FFIRfF F%F RF^fF FRF ^ rFf ^1 

RTFFFRm ^FRF: 3TR ^ RRFFf fFFIF«Ff FF FFIRT FRF FFT FTRFF RTfFF? 
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'jWISWI'H FFT^: FF Ft FFFT FFTFT t fFT... 

PPM FTFTt: FT, FF FTT FFFT FFTFT tl 
'JiqiS^nid F?TF: ... 1% iFFTfFFf FF TsTTF FTF FFT =mH 1 FTfFFI 
TTFFRTFF #FF: FF? FtFt FTFI 

'Jt=tie«Mld FFF: IJtFt, FHt FFT F>i|, ?F Fit F FT TR Ft F>FFT FtFT tl 

TTFFTTJFF FtFTt: iF^ITFT FtFF F 3TFT FFT FFF FTFF F? 

RFTFTFTTFT F?^: Fp5 FTT FT tt 3RFt fFTFTF F ftRFT tl FF FFF Ft TstT FTFT Ft 
«F fF^FTTF FF 3TRT?t FIT, FFFTT FI FTFT FT I FF RFFT tf FRitF tf ?PTFT FJF 13TT 
FT moderate-extremist FFTT FIT I FFTTFT FR&T FHFct aftT FTTFIFFF fFFTFT FITI sftT 
?FT FFTFT F partition sttT boycott. Ft FtF Ft I RTfFT I? ?FF Fff F|cT ftFRFTT 
TFFt Ftl FF FFT FRF F, TJFT FRF F 3fR FFTTt FF^tf, FFT^^fcT, FF fFFTFT Fit 
FTFT 8ft (FFf), FF FT RTfFT tl 

TTFFTTTFF ^FTt: FFFF FT tF?FFt-37FRFT F 3TTFFIT WT-FTF FFT FT? 
FTFFTt FtFT, FFFTtF, FTFFT, FFTT f 3TT FT \F, FRT, FFT-FRt, fFRT RtF FIT 
FTTFT RFT?T FT? 3TTF vegetarian FT non-vegetarian TF? 3TRFRT FFT 
FTFT t? 

^TI ^TT? 

FFFRTFF F^FTt: Ft FT, FFT Ft 3ftT FFT fFFTTFF t Ftl 

FFTFFFTFT FFF: FFT FFTT FT F Fl^dl FTFTT-FtFT t tm FFT F>v4)0 fF^ FTTF 
FIT FTFT t FF FTI FfF FRF FTFT t^TFl FtF t FRFtT F‘l 

TTFFTTPR F^FF: Rtl 

RFT?TFTTFT FFTR ^FTFTFT, sttTF FT^ FTctt tl Ft FF FTFT Ft 3TR Ft FTF FtFT tl 

(FFt) 
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FTFft: FRF 37TFFK FT FFFt Ft'? 

'Jiqi6<dld FFF^: 37TFFR FT fFFFFF FFTl FTT Hddd FFT FT F77t fFRF Ft ikrt' 
■R F FT 3TR FFf 3dFld> FI 37F FF FF FFT tl FFFT F|F FFT FM FTI 
■gff Wi 77 37TFF FFf t fF^-FTTTR FFl 

TTFFTTTFF F^FTT: Ftl 

'Hqi5«md %7F: 37F Ft TJ5T FTFRF FFf F fFF Fit 37R F77TFT FFl fcMWd FTFR 
FT 3k Ft FF7 FT kl "FlftT t FFT FTT 7FTFT 7ITFT FT fl 

TTFFKTFF FftFTt: RT3T FF7F 7FTF FT Ffo 37TFF7T ^TTT taste t? 

^3l6<c1le1 H£<k : H , *T ^Tl 

ilHHKMUl 4kt: FRJFlt Ft I 

FFTFTelTcT FFF: FFJFTt Ft tl 7FTFT f I ^ f^T ^ fatr, FR f, kf FTTT 1HI 75TF 
fFFT FT, FTF-FL F777 k fcrFl FF 3777FT F ^ F FT^ FTFMt FF 37FT FTI 

WTRTFF FTFTt: 3T53TI 1920 F? 

FFTFTcFcT FFF: 1919 FT 1920 F 7TTFF FTF-^: F7F FFT kf FFf 7FTFTI FfFFT 
fFR kf 7FTFT Ft FT FF 1 926 F ^TR FFT 3TR FFT fFFFTF FF FFF>-FFF> ?JF 
FTT fFFT FT 7FTFTI 

TIFFTTIFF F^ft: 3TFJTI 

FFTFFTTR FFFT; TFT FT 37F Ft FTFT FTfFTF F|F FTF TFTdT fl Fttf F|F FltFT 
FFT tl F7777 FTRTTFT FTlf FFTTF FT FFT FI 

WTRTFR FTFft: #F F 3TRR FF3 37TFF FTFF Ft 7FFFT FT, T^TdM^P 
FT 3k.. 

228. Vice-President. UPPCC. 1931-36: President. All India Peace Council, 1959-63. 
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dclISTdld RT RFT, % 3flm„ 

WTKFTR #RTT: 1337 society RFlf 3TFR I 

RR1FRTRT %R: 31T8TR R7RT RFt' fRRFRI 

o 

TRRKTRR ^rT^Rt: FR7 society «Rlf STER, #TT ^ PHd4>L 3RR, 
'TJRTRRTRl Rl RTF t 1920 R 3tiH=t>i FRT pamphlet WR1 RT Pi^di RTI 3 |r 
R l m RR Rl R Rt Pd-FH 3TTRR RRTRT RT... 

R4R<dld RFF: 1 % 3Rft? 

RRRRTRR #R$: R3J? 3t#| R 3RRR pHd=M RRTRT RTI 

*HI3<dld RF^: RR RPR 3TTRR R^ RFT.... 

0HiKN u i Rfafh Life members FRF 3RR RRTR R R, RRT TR7^ZT RT...? 

*iqi6<dld RF RTlf RFt RTF RFf t, 3RRR ^R RTt^ RRTRT RFf I FT, camps 
R%F FtR Rl 

RRRTRRR 4^: 3RSII 

R3RTRM RFF: RF Ft 3Tft RTF f, RTRT-RiRt FtF R camps I RRT RTtf 3TTRR RFf 
RRR RTI R3Jf 3TRT R RRTRT RT fR7 Rf STTftp^t FR FR7 RFt Rt RRTR RTR? 

TIRWI ^RTt: Rt FT, RRTR 229 ^ RTRI 

RRTFTFTTFT RFF: T^F RTff RTFFpT RRR RT RFtl 


229. Headquarters of Unnao District in Uttar Pradesh, approximately 18 kms from Kanpur. 
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[Translation begins] 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Did you begin your education with Bismillah , 230 
like I did. or Shri Ganeshaya Namah 231 or ABCD? Did you ever get scolded 
or thrashed by your teachers? What was your attitude toward your teachers? 
What kind of influence do you think they exerted on you ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I started my education in Hindi. A few days later I was 
taught a little English too. In those days all teaching was done at home. I 
almost never went to school in India, except perhaps a convent school for a 
few days when I was very small. I was educated at home and the teachers 
used to stay w ith us, or came to our house. Later I went to school in England. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: When did you learn Urdu? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I never learnt Urdu systematically. It was spoken at home. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, that was, of course, there. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Then I learnt a little on my own. But I lost touch when I 
went to Europe. I made an effort to pick it up when I returned from there and 
succeeded to some extent. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Did you ever quarrel with your fellow-students? 
What did you quarrel about? Did you complain to people at home? What 
was their reaction ? Were you a leader or a follower? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I had no experience of being with other students in India; 
yes, in England I had it. Nothing extraordinary happened there — no quarrels or 
or anything like that. Scuffles never took place, as far as I can remember. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary : You preferred Indian games and exercises or the 
English ones? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have been interested in physical exercises. I learnt some 
Indian exercises, like Pata, very early, before I went to England . 232 


230. See fn 222 in this section. 

231. See fn 223 in this section. 

232. See fn 224 in this section. 
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Ramnaravan Chaudhary: Yes, it was very popular then. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, especially in Allahabad. I did some dand-baithak 23, too 
though not much. In England, I did not do much of exercises, though I played 
their games, like football, cricket, tennis, etc. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Which of the three you liked most? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There was no tennis in schools then. It was considered to be 
a very ordinary' game in those days. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Ladies' sport? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There was football, and I played well. But I did not make 
much progress in any game. I played good tennis. And I was pretty good at 
athletics... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary': Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: ...Not very much. But I was fond of athletics. I was quite 
good at them. I had learnt to ride when I was a child. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary 7 : Really? You were riding here and in England too ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I used to ride a lot here, but there were fewer opportunities in 
England. I took it up again when I came back to India. I was very fond of 
swimming too. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Really? I asked about Indian and foreign sports. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I may have played some games for fun, but never gulli- 
danda or kabaddi. I have seen those games being played. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What are your views about them? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What views? In my opinion, there is no such thing as Indian 
or foreign sports. We must do whatever is appropriate. It is not a question of 
nationalism that... 

233. See fn 225 in this section. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: No, I merely asked because... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: ...we shall play only these games and not the other games. 
Nor should people want to be anglicised and play English games only. Kabaddi 
and gulli-danda and malkhairr 4 are very good sports. 1 consider mugdar 35 to be 
absolutely useless. I think it is more for wrestlers. It makes a man fat instead 
of slim. But I like some of the asanas very much. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh, which ones? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Now, if I tell you the names... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Shirshasana? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have been doing shirshasana. as well as one or two other 
asanas, for years. The trouble is that those who teach asanas make the whole 
thing so complicated that it takes up too much time and is difficult to learn. Some 
of the asanas may be simplified so that they take up less time and thus become 
popular also. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: In studies what subjects were you fond of? 
Jawaharlal Nehru: Subjects that I was fond of? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Do you mean in school or in college? When? Where? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, school-college. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What do you mean by school-college? In school, all school 
subjects were taught. There all subjects are taught. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What was your favourite subject? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I was interested in Latin as well as history and science, 
both: and, to certain extent, I was interested in mathematics also. 

234. See fn 226 in this section. 

235. See fn 227 in this section. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: How did you like drama, poetry, etc? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have always been interested in general literature. In 
Cambridge my subject was science. But I was always interested in literary books, 
books on history. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Did you ever try to write poetry? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Did you develop an interest in writing and speaking 
during your student days? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Writing and speaking? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, as regards writing and speaking during my student 
days... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary .- Did you write articles and essays? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, I never wrote. I did not write while in college. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Did you speak in unions, etc.? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I had to do so once or twice. But I used to be hesitant about it. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: So you were also very shy, like Bapuji, in your 
student days? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, that was not so, I was never shy. But I was always hesitant 
to speak. I was a member of Indian Majlis, a body of Indian students in Cambridge. 
I used to speak there sometimes though not much. I was not among those who 
spoke there regularly. One of the rules of our college was that those who did not 
speak for a whole term had to pay a fine of two or three rupees. I paid that fine 
two or three years running, because I did not speak. Perhaps that made me to 
hesitate even more. Actually, I spoke very seldom when I was there. Two or three 
years after my return to India, the question of my making a speech came up, 
when I had to address a group of peasants. But I felt no hesitation whatsoever in 
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speaking to them. I was not afraid that I might be faulted. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You spoke at the Majlis in English or Hindustani? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I spoke only in English there. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Only in English? Even at the Majlis? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. there too. There were people from all parts of India in 
the Majlis. There were not just Hindustani-speaking people, but all kinds of 
people like South Indians and others. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What should a student in India today do? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is a tall order. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, that is surely a big question. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You want to know what the students ought to do? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Some broad suggestions. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I speak on the subject every day. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What did you dream about as a student? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have written something about this in my book. The dream ol 
India’s freedom was ever present. In those days, the tussle between the moderates 
and extremists had begun in the Congress, spearheaded by Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
and Lokmanya Tilak. Then there were the issues of the partition of Bengal and 
boycott. Obviously, I had a keen interest in these things. We used to read and 
hear about these subjects. Obviously our sympathies lay entirely with Tilak. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What were your food habits in childhood and as a 
student? Did you like sweet, savoury, spicy or tried things, or milk, fruits 
and green vegetables ? Which of these things you liked more ? You have been 
a vegetarian or a non-vegetarian? What is the position today ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: My food habits? 
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Ramnaravan Chaudhary: Yes. here and in England also. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Ordinary food is taken in our house. It used to be the same 
type of food that is normally eaten in an average Kashmiri Hindu family. Very 
few people in Kashmir are vegetarians. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is mostly women who are vegetarians. Men are seldom so. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Were the women generally vegetarians? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Not generally. What I mean is women like widows and others 
who incidentally become vegetarians. The trend has now slightly increased. 

I have never been used to spices from my childhood. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot tolerate Chillis and spices even now. I got out of the 
habit considerably when I went to England. Obviousl, I used to eat their kind of 
food there. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Do you have a liking for sweets? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In moderation. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Normal. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. I do eat sweets though. 

I had stopped eating meat for some time, for five to six years. That was 
when I first came to be influenced by Gandhiji. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! That was in 1920? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I did not eat meat from 1919 or 1920 for five to six years. In 
fact, I started to eat meat again when I went to Europe in 1926, because not 
doing so created problems. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I eat meat even now. but very little. I do not have any special 
liking for it. though there is no objection to it either. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Had you started an ashram with Sunderlalji 236 or 
someone else? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh, no. An ashram? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You had founded a society. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No ashram, never. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You had formed a society, three of you, including 
yourself and Sunderlalji. I remember a small pamphlet on your behalf came 
out in 1920. The person who founded the ashram died... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Manzoor Ali? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Manzoor Ali. The three of you had together 
formed it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: 1 have never founded any ashram. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You used to take in life members. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This is not correct at all. I have never founded any ashram. 
Yes, we used to hold camps. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is different. I never founded any ashram. Manzoor Ali 
had founded one near Unnao. 237 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh. yes, it was near Unnao. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I had nothing to do with it. 

[Translation ends] 


236. See fn 228 in this section. 

237. See fn 229 in this section. 
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17. With Ramnarayan Chaudhary — II 238 

#FTT: 3TTFFF sftT F-Mdldl FF f#=TTF f#F FF F‘ 1[3TT? FF fFFTF 
*TT FT FT-FR FF f#FT |FTT? f#FF # FF# 3TTF ## ft# #? ## TT TTF #t 
TFT «ni 

FFTFTTTTFT FFT^: FTFFTT #t FFF m FF «ffl FFFF 3RTT FT 4 FTF FFI 


<lH'lKld IJ i #TFTf : FI «H<H FF? 


■FFTFTcFTFT %F: fFFTF # FF# # FFTI ftcFT «TTI 


FHdRIF^l #TFft: 3T^II 


FFTFTFTTFT ^T # ftcFT FTI HdcT®( FF % ftlT FT F# FT #1 


<WHKIF'J| #ftft: FTdFtd Fit? 


FFTFTeTTFT %TF: did Fid FI F|F ^fFTFT FFf FFI Fp5 Fftt-FfF ^ *ft, 
FffFFT... 


TFTFTTFnF #ftft: fFFTF # FTT F? 


FFTFTFTTFT FF^: FFf, fFFTF # FTT F Fft FFTT FFf FldFld FFf #1 ftFT FT I 
TTF Ff#F FT FT FTcTT-fFFT F ftlsMIFI, F^FTF Ft FldFId F%F Fft #F FFt‘ F?tl 
3TIT FFFI FTF fFFTF FF ft?FF FT FFT FTI 3TTTFT F FFFft f#T FK fFFTF f3TT, 
TTTFTFT FTF FT FTF-FF FFTF FTFI 


TTFFTTTFF ‘Flftt: 3T5*5TI 


FFTFTFTTFT FFF: ?F Ffa F Fftt-Fftt ftcTFT f[3TT FTI FF Ft ^T F fttrHT FTI 
FF TFjFT FTFt «ft Fftt-FTFL. 


238. Interview with Ramnarayan Chaudhary. New Delhi. 13 November 1958 AIR tapes, 
NMML. 
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TTFFTTTFF FIFF: Ftl 37TFFF TTF Ft Ff FT? 

^HIsHdld FFT^: IT, TFT Ft F? *ftl 

TTFFTTTFF FTFTt: FFFtt FT TFT, 3TTFFtt FT TTF-FtFT FTt? 

FFJFTFTF FF^: TOI TFT Ft FFt FtFt, FM«H t TTFFTFT 1 fFT eft Ff «TTI 

TTFFTTTFF FfrFTt: FTFFTT fFeiTfed FtFF ^T§T TFT? FTFT STIFF 3 3TFFF 1?? 
ff eTT FtF fFFt? 

FFllRdld FFF: 3TTFFF FF 7TFTF FT 3TFTF TTT tl “fFFlftF FTFF TJTFt TFT? FTFT 
FTFF F 3TFFF if?" 3TFFF FFFT tRTt tl FfFF TJFt 3TTT IFF FFT FF FFTF FT 
FRIT FtFF F FFJFt <ftT F FTFT F§f, FFffo FfF FTTH FFT t FFT F TFTI FTFdTdi 
Ft FFT F TFt‘ 3ftr ^TTFTFT FtFTT TFTI FTFFTdT' F TFtl FtfFIF FT, FFT-^xfT TT FTFTF 
F1F FTI 

TTFFTTTFF RTFTt: 3FFt fFFTFT sflT FTFdTFT FFT 3TTFFT FFFF FFTtFFT FF? 
‘FFTFTcFEF FF^: iFeTTFt Ft FTFF FFJ FTFT FTFT if, TFfFTF FF TTFT FFt tl 
TTFFTWF FftFTt: TTFt FFt t? 

FFTFTFnFT FFF't F FFT fFFFTF H^iqci §<K FT 3FFFT F, FT fFTTTT FT FiFF-^FF 
F FFT 3FF F STTT f^FFTF F|F FFT^T 3TFF f^FT F FT^ett FTft, FTFT FT 7TFTFT t, 
FRR STTFT fFT FfFtFT ^ TTTF IF tfl F 3TT7TTFt F FF FTF FIR 3TTFFT FFT «tl 
FTtfFT t fFT FF’ F1F strong will power FTeF FI FT «lgd TTTT FTFTFTF FF 3TTTT 
F1FT tl 3tTT fqrr F^F STTFFt FT FFT F fFT FFT FTF FIT FI fF>T FTFT #F F FF 
TFI F Tjtt FTF F FTFFT FTFF FI FT1FF ^ IFF FFT3Tf F, FFT FFt F, F FFF F 
FT FT Fid I FT FTF ?[FJ 

TTFFTTTFF ^Ffr: 3TF5TI 
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qq i F<dld 3TR RTF FT 3TTF, #FR Fj^ RTF, FFTt FTF'Jf F FTOF «fP 
3*qF qiFi 1TFT FF^ ^ FTF t RTRT dMMd FF 240 FF^ ^ **, ^TPT^T F FFt' 
F>d«t>d F special session ^l' 41 

FFFTFFR Rtl 

ddiF<c'iid FFR: dldl ciMHdO'H F FRIfI ^ non-cooperation FiT «<§d FFF 
FFt' fFRT «ni FRSFg FTH 242 % FFF fFRT, RfFR R^FTF FT FTF FIFT F fqfTq fFRT 
FT FFFTTI 3TR fRcT% *f FRF-FFfc FFTR FT, HsJKI^ FT, TTFt fqMl M*ft 
FTfFT cfr FRF t, #FR RTF Fff ^JF fqqTI FTF^T F RTF fqqil 

RFFRIFR RTFlt: "RTl 

dFIsHdld %F: RR-FTF Ffft RF qfa xf| 

HWm 4qff: Rtl 

RFI^idld affr FTF’JT: F FFf RTF fqFT? #T, FF eft ^fe^d t F^FTI RfFR 

R^tf fi frt % fr fFR^ rtf' F rft rt tft ii rrftt rri fift t, f^ft fti 

Ft Rf 3 FT fMdMl FFFt RFf «fl FF FTFFT % 3TTT RTF FfT RTF *f FRF tl RlfFR 
3qq sftr 'Jik'i ^ rrf fFi 

<iHdKN u i FTFTl' : F Ft FRIFTFIF F RI conference ft FT special Congress 
3 FFR, fTIRTFR q%F Fit, FTTt special Congress 243 ^ FFF 3H ^ ^ 
tHRIUF F? 


239. The 35th session of the INC, Dec. 1920. C. Vijayaraghavachariar was the President. 

240. (1865-1928); prominent member of the Arya Samaj; in the split between the Moderates 
and the Extremists in 1907 he sided with the latter; led the demonstration in Lahore 
against the Simon Commission, was severely beaten by the police, and died a few days 
later. 

241. 4 to 9 Sept., 1920. 

242. Chittaranjan Das (1870-1925); leading hamster of the Calcutta High Court, philanthropist 
and nationalist; called Deshbandhu. 

243. The special Congress session was held at Bombay in 1918, not at Allahabad. 
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^ (it ^FK Wt FFF conference Tf flicrj't) «UI rff^FT 
=t>crt<=hTl ^)T chlil^l cRrT £fl 

wffwf 4trrf: ^? 

^lewid 37F TO 9 3TR TOt' «FI ^TF TO Hdd«F tl 

7TTOFTOR ^fr^Rt: TO?FF ^f'l Rf^FT TOF iTOF# ^FT cFTF *9dMl iff 3TT*£ 
^TOF ^m-dch «rff? 

TOI1TOFFR d?^: 'tiHdMl ^ fd*«<d ^FcT ^Rf=b<rl % 't>6dl f«F... 

TOTOTTOF f^> SFFTOt if... 

TOFFTcTOF ...■% TOt RF f=trHl ^FF *ftl F^F> FF 3FTO TOFF 

FI <Hf=M FTO FFt^ RFF FFt 1% RI FpJ Rt sS^H fTOFF TO 3FTOF TOFF ^f fTOFF, 
P*^! F> ^«nq ■$, fc+it-Ti ^ S'ind ^ FFt IdvMI I TOlTd> 3*1 <*>1 ciql'Md T^FTF *TF 1% 
TOf FTOf ^ FFTOR TpRcFTI 

<IHdKM u l RtTOt: 3TTOI 

TOTFTOFFF TOTO 5*1 <*> fFF • 3 *h<*)| TO Rl 

TOTOTTOF TOTlh 3TTOI 

TOFFFTOTFF %FF: sffc TOTO ?JF TF TOTOFt TO ^FF«J TOFF TJTO WF *FFI 
WHKITOI ^NlTt: ST^FT? 

^qi5<(dKd %TO: 3TcFT TOI 

Fih-iki 4 I' j i R^TOt: 3FTTO 3 h<H9? 

RdlSidM TOTO: IFF, TOTO TOFF sqn 
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<lH'ii<i''T J i FIFF : F FT «4id t fF> FTT =tilH F>t FF ‘sMf? t FT F «tlHK 

T|f, picketing F%F FT... 

Fc(l£Tdl<rT t Ff Flfet t fFT FT STFFT Alltel t fFSI FilH °t><F Ft cfclRls'l 
^FTcft mi 3TF FFT 1JTTFF 3TTTT FfaTTT FT f3TT, Fp5 F Fj^ Ft ft TTFTFT tl 

ttfftwtt ^fiFTt: stiff ffft tfttsf mt trm FfF ■% ftf Tjrt t#? ff 
ttftft ti 

FtH*: ft-dl FT... 

TTFFTTTFF FtTFF: FFTtFr t FTPHT* FT TaFTeT t fFT FFf TTFtl 

FTFTFTeTTFT FFTF: FlFf FTF TTFt t'l FTFt TTlt, F>tt FFT «sfl I FTF tt FF t F?TF 
T-fTT TTFTFT FI FFFF FtFTt FTt FTF ^tfet. FF FT FtHTT FFf tt Ft', Ft ti t?TFT 
tf tlF-*£T FTTFT FT I 3TFF FT FF FpFRF FT TJ5T FT FFT FfF STfFFT, FTT f 3TT FT 
sftT fFFTTT FT, ^pJF-TTT FT I tft FTFFff F^FTT stst Ftl FT-FtF FTTT Ft FT tt 'J^T 

farm f**? t ttfff t tnrFT fft ft % tr fft-fft fft ft tft ti 

TTFFTTTFF FTFTt: ST^TTI TTF ’21 FT 3TTTT-FTTT FF FIF t? 

FFTFTFTTcT FFTF: FTFt TFTF fTTTt FTFT TFFT FT I FFT FFT fFT FT-dlH FTTT FT FTF 
FF FTFT cfr ft STTFFt f3TT fFT F^F FF FF t, fFFFTT FF t FT3FT FTI TFfFTF 
FFT fFT FF FTF t FFFTFT F^t fFT FT FTTT t Fp5 FTTFT FI FFT t, TFtF FFTF FF 
tl ={i?9 »lel cTffFTFT Ft, FFFF FTTFt FT F^ FT FF t FF F^ tl 

TTFFTTTFF tfFTt: FF 3TTFF 3TTFF?t Fftt FFT Fit t fFT FTFT FTsR Fft? 

FFTFTFTTFT FF^: Ftf, Ftf, 3TF FT TFFT tl FT TTF Ftf tl FF Ft TTTFf FT TTTFT FT 
fFTF FfF concentrated way t FTI 3TF Fp5 F Fp5 Ft TFFT t, FllFTF tTTT Ftf 
TF TTFTFTI 

TTFFTTTmF FlFTT: FT, FT FFTFTTFt FF FFTTTT t 3TNFTT F^F Switzerland t 
«IS 3TTFT FTfFF FT? 
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ddltkdM FFF: FFFf cTT FFFT ?<5!TF ^ fair FF *26 F FF^F FTF FFT FT stR 

ff ftf ^f ft ftf tf f ^ff f, ^kich FFididf fi 


FfTFTt: 3FFFI 


ddl6<di<d FFF4 F Ft FTF TFTI 3FR TFTFF ^ IrTF FTFt FF> fFF FT 
fRRT Ft FFTFTFT F‘ F^' TFT f, F^ FT F=R TTF Ftl TtfFTF FFIdld F TFT FiTF>t 
FTFFTTFt Fft FFF FI (FTF) S^R nursing home F%F F FFf FT FTF TFTI FIF Tf 
FTFF FF 3FFT FF F 3PF?t FT Ff Ft' I 


TTFFTTTFF FflFTt: 3TF5TI 

FFTFTFTFT FFF: ^FTTT FF Switzerland F Ff Ft FF Ff F FF F FTI" 44 
TTFFTTTFF "^Ftt: SR^TI 

FFTFTFTTFT 3TFFTST FFT F FT 243 stR F FFTFTt sanatorium F Ft l 24h FFFT 

FTF FTT fF?FF fFT FT F «JFJFT FFT FFTT TTsJFF FFFI FT TJfT FFT Ft FTF F 
F attT FF FT ^FIFTT F FTF FTFf TFslFF FtFF Ft fFT FF fFFT FFTI fFFT 
fFF FT %F 3FFT FTI F iFR FFTT FFTI fFT FTTFt FtF FR FFTF FTF FR 3FF 
FFFF FFtFF FfF FRJF tl 

TTFFRRM Ffaft: FFFI 

FFTFTFTFT %F: FF FT Government F "gfl fFFTI \ FT Fp5 fFF FTF, FF 
FFtF FTF, *t‘ ^FF Ft FTFTT FTI 3TR ^JFTFTt F FTTFFRTF 24 FtFT f3F TTtFT 
FFTFJFTF FFTI sftT fFF TTF FFTF1FTF FfFT, TJFo FfFT FTTFF F, FTF FF FTFFT 
FF FFTf FFTF F FFT FFT 3TR FfFT Switzerland I F Switzerland F FFt FTI FF 
FFF F*Ht FP FFT ffTF F Ff 24S FR far T# TFF 4-5 FFtF FFT TFT ^FIFTFTI 


244. In May 1935 Kamala left Bhowaii for further treatment in Europe. 

245. Nehru was in Almora jail from Nov. 1934 to 4 Sept. 1935. 

246. In Nainital district, Uttarakhand. 

247. In Nainital district, Uttarakhand. 

248. In Badenweiler, Germany. 
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FT RRTdM R Rf, R ^ TFcfT FI ctfFR fRRRT gRRT «TTI f^FT 3TT T^T «TT RTRR, 
fR?RR R TOT F fF RTRR 3RFI F1RTT FT WT President gET RF FI 249 

TTRRTTTFE RTFtt: RF5TI 

FFFTRTR RFF: dteH* FTT1R FTI 250 RF fRRRT F RF F FT, ETTtF, 

feFZ FWI far RTERT R gRR ^j, 3TRt gR RE FTRT, BR FTRH ^Ff gEEFt 
FT lRF FTRT 3TR ERF FEf TRT RW F 3FR ERFT RETET RT Wl 251 


TTRRITTFE RtfFR: RTRF TFE-TEE? 


«Wld %E: Ft TFE-TfEI TsJT, ?RF FTE RTF-RTE RF FET T?FT FFT RTF 
F FTRRI ET RF RTR R Switzerland R ^R #RT REf F E^r, #RR FT EOF fFF 
FI ?TTF fFF ERF RRFT R, ERR FdFld FTF, E^FT FF RR FTRtl RF RTR 
R FT%TT ddldd RF5t RIcJR F Tft «ftl RRT FET t RRt diHlRF El 

TTEETTTFE ^FTt: FT FI 

RRTRFM R?F: cffFR ETEEC R FF fF RE RR FTE ET RF5T F, El R BET RFI 
(FF RERFt FT ER#' EFSdl ET? «ff|) 

RRFRRR FERTFt F RRFR F FTE ETEFT RFTR RTF FEE R fFR 

RtR R TTFE?-RFE, RRRFT FT FEE, ?T?TET FT RT, fpRTT FT FT TFTTET F 
FFTRTTt Ft ETFET-fFEE TIFT? FTRFTFt F RFET F FTF RgTTET FTETT R 
ETFF RFF F&R TR? 

FRIRTRIR RRR: RT RTRR F EFTET RETt ET^ FT FRt RTF RRfl Fp5 R EE^ 
FTRT R RTF FI aftT Ftf RF RT RTRR RRf FIR, fFRFT gR RFT FTRT RT, FT? 
RrIrt RRMI 

TTRRTTTF 1 ! RfTRTt: RTRT RR FTR Ft 3RRFt gR Rt gTsR RR R| 


249. For the second time, in Jan. 1936. 

250. 49th session of the INC, Lucknow, Apr. 1936. 

251. In Lausanne. Switzerland, on 28 Feb. 1936. 
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'3l<=)l6<.cllci Fid: Fd F> FFF F>t ^ Ft, dt iTI 3TR FTi tdT FTF dd dTF Fdi 
dT pHdiFdl TiFT fti 

TTFFITTFd ^FTt: FTJTM FJdT F FPTdT #? FftFT FT? 

dFTiTdTd Fid: TFJTld FTdT F FFF 3TF5T FT fFFTF IfFd 1% FFF dTF dt 
Fdi FT tdFt d FTF FTiT dTFT-FTFT dTFT «HI FF Fdt d tdR F tiFdt 
FTd-ticdt 3 Tictt Ft dFdldl dt FT-cTT FFF fodF dTFT FTI dfdF dFt-dFt 
FT Ft FT dTd efJTcft Ft iFR Fill ifdTT FT FF dFTF F FiT «tt Fit I dF +MdMI 
dT %TFT f3TT Ft ifdF dt FiT dti did «TTt 

TTFFTTFTd ^FTt: fdFF FF dt *tf F? 

dFTiTdTd Fid: dF FTFdTdT FFT F if FT ^FTTT, dF F Fd F FI, ^JFIdT T-t, 
ifdTT FF Fdf FTTfFTfFdFF F Ft’l 

TTFFTTTFd dtFtt: dddl 

dFTiTdTd Fid: FF FtdF-FFF FTF Fit iTFtl \ FI Fid Ft Tit Ft FFI dF FFd 
fq FF «tl d FtF FTF Tit Ft TFTd FI Ftdi, FFi, dHTTi, dt #ttl 

TTFFTTTFd 4dft: dtl 

F F I i<d l d %d: 3ftT Fit dti 3TTFT FT Switzerland d TFjd FI FFd FTF Fi 
fFdlFF Ff sftT Oxford F^tTi F F? dfc fdT diT^ d fFdttdt dTF dFI dtd 
F - dT i zft, fdT Fdt F^ Ftl FF dFTF F FT FTF Fit Titl Fit dil^ it F^ FF 
Ft FiT Ftl FF Fit FF fFTF F FF Ft Fit «ftl 

FFFTTIFd ^Fft: FF tFFTi, FTFT-tFFT FF tdd ^dT tFFTi FT FTFtdt d 
Fftd FIT tFFTi tdFF FT-FTF did-diFF FF ^FdT Flfdft dFdT F-i 
FTTF ^F f-#tf F TT dtF FT tFFTi 3TTFFF FFF f? dFdfitF, 3 TF*Mf 3tlT 
3tdTTdtF fFFTif FIT dFT dfFF dNFTT 137T? 3dTfdtF ^Flit dt 3TR ^FT 
FFFF f? 

FFTiTdTd Fid: Fdt FTF I? Id fdF dtFT dT tFFTi if FFFF FF^-^FT F t)F #n 
FlfiFI Fid Rd Fdft ttdFTF it, tFFTi dT d, fdT Fd-^FT F FdTF it dTF;, 
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Rff RF RfR tl •d'H+l RF^ R^T RiNm-RFF^JR RF Rtf RR TIRdll d(=bd 

d(i4F ftcRjcF RRFR t % ■RTRT-fRRF 3TTT RTRI RR SO 1 * P=Hl3 cfcTRI tl •Midi 
3T^ RIRT-fqRT FTT R1R RF T^TTeT RTRT fRT R RFTR fRRF RTR7T. RR FRIT, RIRF f, 
cTT cfr TTT 3TR3T RFR tl Rvg RFMdJ tf TTRRTT tl clRhd affT Rf RTR RRTRf t tt 
RTF RTRR tf, RTTR FR RTR RF RFR TsRFRI Rtf’ WcfT tl Rf RTFR RTR tl 3TR RTRfRi 
RF RRT RTfRF RT RF RF R Rtf RFRRFI RT tfRF RR R, RTfFT tl Rf RRTFTRT Rtf 
RRR «fl 

T I Rd l T I MR RTRff: Rtf, Rtf, 3RTfRpfr RF RRRF tf tvRRFT FIRT RTI 
RRTFTcRRT RFR': tf, tf, 3TR> tl 

TTRRTTTRR RfRTf: fRRH RR R, RTR RRR RR Rl 
dq|5<cdlcd d6R: 31RRTRTR 3TR tRRHld... 

TTRRITIRR RFRTf: sffT jfdyi'dlR.. 

RRTFTRFTRT %R: affc y’dyWlM? 

TTRRFTTRR RFRft: FR fRRltf RFt tf 3TTRRTF RRT SF^RR ^3TT? 

RRFFTRTTTT RFR^: RR tf T^TTRT R ft> ffF^TRTR R t^f U.'hdl Rtf tltf, RR RRT ft 
RR fRRTF RRr-^TFT FT R til 

TTRRTTFRR RFRT1: RTRf RTF Rf? 

RRFFTRTFFT RFF: FT RTF RF FT I 

TFRRTTTRR #Rff: Rfl 

RRTFTFTTR RF^: RTTf RF TFTR t RTTRF fRRRFR R1RRT "fl fRRR>d R Rtf’ % TRFTR 
RFf RFTFRRf tfl RffR.R R RTRT fttf R^R RRF-^RT ^ TFTR? Rwf rIFrR RRF Wftt 
TTF RTR t fRF RRRFf RMR 3TRfR-3fcTR t, RF R^F-^TTT R Rf fRFT? RTO R RTR 
RRt? R^-'^TTt RF TTRFF tf, R S^T RIR tl ttf fRRTF RF Rtf t R SHRIFT TF 
sfftRf RIRR RIRTT tf ^tr 
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7FRI7T1F tfoft: # FTI 

mUFTcTTlT IFF: itf llTct t UF liKlU, 3717 iTTTFT tl HP7 flUF f37T II 
#7# « ^TM FT ^TFcTT tl it# Flit tl 371 7t73 #^m?>l--lllIT, ITT# 

tr, i 3 |r m ti dP=M ^rm sfir# tr ft# ti 

TF71T7T1F FIITT: FT til 

HTF71TT1T IFF: 1 1T1 t, t ft**! tl 3717 f#7 i tt tlcTT 1 1# 1|U 37Tlf F7 
IFF #, FT Flfl it IT FT 111 it, lp5 1 lp5 37Tlf tl ^(idH tl 7^-^#: 1 
lll^ld 1 tl If II 1W TJ^R# tl 177lt ?77lt, ^77lt FTTlt, Wf#... 

TTHTTIIF FI17t: #1 

^qi 6 <cdKd IFF: ... 1 #% t ?ni7-f31TF ^ #1 1|1 nftl H tlcff tl cftl IF! 
lit 7TT1T IT# t, tltFT FI #F mftl 177# t 3# 371PT Hit t 1 UT# 3TTF1 
t, 1?[1 tt s 9 ld utl 1 17FR dtl 6 111 Uld 1 # #1 ^F 7 HI t ^7717 37 felTf tl 

TIHdRIlui tint: #1 

FHFTIHT IFF: 37R 771 111 IF t fl>"fTT 111 #3 flHF tit t 3717 371777 f4in 
tit it t, ftlUT common factor fe'jKiif-i'Mci IFt, HflH if 371# dldlH FI 
t common factor F STflUcRI 177# #71 ff # 11 ) common understanding 
17 37Tt tl HIT H tt 1FTI ##1 37T7 ##1 it itf FFlt ct 37T7 FIT H 
dS=M, FT IT TTir-^TR #1 1771 HI 3717 flHF HI FflH Hit Ufit-77T<t 37711 

im 1 tmti i urtt itiTf 7^# tl ft# fi <##1 7777 7^nn 1 1# 1 F#t 317 
^gtr IT# mi utl t fm fi t unit tf finF 1 , # # nut Tretm 1 
tr n# ti flHF h it 1 h, 1 hi ti #f#i ft mti 1 7777 R 1 it 
hji tf fm mtr ftnF 1 tt, F7ri 1 ft, tr htfit h# t im #1 it 7T#fin 

itl 1 1T1 itf tl# Hfttl 1771 FT mu 7317 1 1# tl 17FTFT HIT tt ttll Fl 
TUFTTH #177 : Individual life t? 

FlISfdM IFF: Individual life 1 FT ITU t # # t ttl t 37F7lt tjtRT 
fHTTT TfTTFI Fl t Cambridge t IT, IT 1TT1F H6Ki^ # 7W 37111 t IF 
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Rl fRRRTRT RTT fqc(i5 ghi | R^f RIF t FR RR <J ■(-!<*> FRT 
R Rl FRT RFIF speech Ff fF|RTTfFRr R Cambridge ^1 fRR RFR RRT RR? 
H^ldl, FR? yfflRI-RT, fRT F6+ d-SRI feRR fRT t fR^T fRRRT R fc|c||g RRRTTi 
3TRfR RTF tl (Frit) 3TR FT-M=b d-s=t>l F Rl<si Rf fRRTI df'h'l RF R?FT fRT R[?? 
RTR> RTTfRRI t Rh«SK 1 RF RTF FJ^ FlfRTF RFFT T-f RfFFT R?R? fRT t fR^T fRRRT 
R FT fRRTF RTFFT, RF FT FRT unnatural RTF FT "RTFf tl (FRT) FR RTF R RRT? 
FRT RTF RTf RRR RTRTT t, RTR 

RRFTRRFf ^TRTf: FffRTF R RTF FT 3TTR FRF RTRT fRT 3RR?fk FT FRT widower 
Rf F RF widow R RTTFf RR? 

RRTFTRTRT FFR: fRFRTFTI f RTT^ RRTTRF FFf FTFTFT RTFRTI R FFRff FRF RTf RTR 
t 3RR RTF RTI FRR TJFRT R R^R RTR RR R RIRT RTT RRF R FR ^FT FT RTF 
tl FffFTF RiTFF FR t RT 3TFFT RRRF-R^TF t Ff fFR R^ RTF RFf tl 

RRFTRRR RtRR: f|R RFFfefR fRRTF? 

RRTFRRFT RFT RTF #1 RRR Rf RTlf RRTTRF FFf FTFf RTftRl FffRF 

RTfFFTFRf RF RTFT tl R RTfHFTFFT... 

RRFTFRR RflRR: RRR FT political RTfHFTFRT Rf RTFf #ff? 

RTRTFRRFT FFR: IT, political Rf RT RRuff tl FtfRTF t political RF FFf RfRFT 
€ t social RF RfRFT % RRf% fRR society R FRT RHsR ^RT T|3TT 3=ftT RFF t, 
FRRF fRFRTR ^RTf RFF FT Rif? RF fRRT-RfRf RF RF*, FffRTF FFRTf Rf 
RTRRF RRFT FlFf t sfa FRR' F 'MR Rf RTFf R ftFF; <|?RR FT RTFT tl R RTfeFTf 
FT RTFf tl 

RRFTFRR RlRtf: FffRTF RFf-RTt^ FT RFFf RRjf FTF TRR RTF t... 

RRIFTFTTFT FRR: RF FT t Ffl RF FT ^TfFFFF, RR RTRRTFT 3TTR RferR F, 3FRRFF 
FRT 1RTRT FT RRFT tl ^FF RRTF R fF^RftRTT R RF-RF joint Hindu families I 
RR RTR RTR PR’ 3TFR FTFRjf 3TT% RTIRf RTTRT t^T ft^ FTFR R FR family R 
fRRR RRTR-tif 3FRRf TFt t, Rt sflT 3ftRT, FT RF FT RTRFT Ff RTFJTf fRT t RTFT 
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■FTFT FfF fill (F7tt) FFffFT FFFFt training ^HTT tl ##T 3tMF>d Ft FFT Ft 
#t-#T FffFR Ft M t, cfT 3TT7TTFt if Wf FT 7?FTFt t 4 t ^ I FFR WTI F eft 
TsIF FT FT TTFTFt t, FF-FF FTFTT FI FTcJF FFT 3TR FTFFT if FFT Ftl 

WtRFFI #Fft: FT, FF FTFTT if... 

FFTFTFTTFT FFF : F •bFiMii FFFT-FFFT FFFT FTet 'tl 3TFFT F FTf PF>fH Ft bFilF-d 
FFTf FFT FTfFt, FTF 3TFT#tF FT, FTF 3TFFtcTtFI FT, 7TF TTTF-TTF3TFTT FTTFT 
FlfeF, FT# WT FR* FTF, 3TR F F FT fFT FTF F... 

■UH-iKN u l #Fft: df'h'i ttf fFFIFT ft One World FTT idea promote FTFT tl 


FFTFTFTTFf FFRT: Ft FT, FFR FTFT tl FtFT Ft t, FTTF Ftf FTFT FFt tl 

3FFFTFT Ft FTTRfT tf ff^gT FFT FfTFT FRTT tl FT3 *JFFTF tf ?gf F^TTF FFT 
tl Tftt FFTF, afR fFYTFFR FFR tM F "FT FFR FTtF FTRT t FF^t #F FF> 
tlFTT T^Tf FFTF FF FRTT tl FFFTT FT FFF FFTf FRt? (FFTf) FT#F FF 3TFFT FTfF 
FT FFTF F FT FT?5 FF FTF ff FFTF FT FTF tl FF FFTF FTF tl FffFTF FIT FR FFTF 
t FR, arssT FTF Fl fFF FT t FFTTFF FFt FJFTFT FTFFTI FlfFTF FFTF FTT FF 
FFTF fFT 'JF fF FTF ft ftsMISTT, FF FRf, FF FTF, FTFt ctFTT RRF FT "FTF, FFT 
FFTF FTF tl F^T FTFT FT FF % FT 3TFTT FTTF t, Ft fFFT # vulgar 3# F^Ft 
tfl #FTF Ft FTt t'l FTt FT FFt FfFFF FFTRt t FRTFT vulgarity I 

TTFFRRTF #Fft: 3TR FFFt FTFT-F# FT# FT Ft ^TT 3TTTT FFFT tl 

FFTFTFTRF FF^: Ftell-Fol FT % Ft I FffFTF F[FT FTF 3fR t fFT fFT^FT 7>FFT TsfF 
tld I t, FT fFT 'tJFFT tf FFt ?T, FF FFt FTTFT FTtFO) ^TTTf FTF FF t fFT ftTFpF 
Ft 3TTF T#f FT FFTF TT TF^I FFFTT practical value F FT FT FTF TT FTF artistic 
value Tt Ftl FR5 F FT^ FT FT I FT Ft FFtF t FFTl fFTT FTF FTRT FFFT TUFF t, 
tf Ft trTF FT ^FTFT "fl fFTFFt vulgarity, FFFFtFt 3TR 1FFTFFRT FTTF f I fffFTF 
lTT°t tFT F R'telHI fFT FT, FF FFFT TF^ TTFTF t afR FFt I FT# FFT Ff FT 
Ftf Ft STTFFt FFt tl TTF ttpFTTFT Ft TFF tl 

TTFFRTFW #Fft: F #F ^ FR F Ftf TpTTF FTF t? 
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vsHlgicil ef R cpfat? ^TcTcT ^TcT tl ^TT-WT 3TRt d^<+H ^ 

pF^ ^Tf^Tl cfT d'S^l "^T i?l df<=H f^RT Tt 6l cl I i? 

Ucld 1? I 

[Translation begins] 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: At what age did you and Kamalaji get married? 
Was it a love marriage or an arranged one? Had two of you met before the 
marriage? Were both of you consulted? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Kamalaji was seventeen. There was a considerable age 
difference between us. Nine years. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Nine years* difference? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I had met her before the marriage. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It was a meeting from a distance. I mean I had seen her in her 
house. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Did you talk to her? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Not much. We may have talked a little but... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Did you talk about marriage? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No. There was no talk of marriage. I saw her or rather my 
parents had taken me to meet her. They did all the talking, not I. After that, the 
marriage was arranged. Actually we got married after quite some time, after a 
year, or after eight to ten months. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I met her occasionally in the interval, that too from afar. She 
used to go to school and sometimes . . . 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: So you were consulted? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, I was consulted. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Were both of you consulted? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: She must have been consulted. I think she was. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Was your married life happy ? Was there ever any 
discord? If so, then how did you make up? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Your question is rather strange. “Did I have a happy married 
life? Was there ever any discord?’’ There are bound to be discords. But the 
question of happiness or unhappiness did not generally arise in our lives because 
I was for years in jail. Kamalaji was also in jail and she was mostly ill. She 
remained in hospitals. But we were very attached to each other. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Did your father and Kamalaji throw themselves 
into the service of the nation because of you? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is said so about father, but it is not right. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Not right? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: He was an extremely strong-willed person who did not easily 
get carried away by others. It may be said that he struggled for a long time 
within himself before he joined Gandhiji. He was not one to get carried away 
easily. It is obvious that he had a very strong will power, though circumstances 
do have an impact. Neither was he the kind of person who would get into 
something half heartedly. He wanted to take a plunge. In a sense, he was the 
first among the old guard of the Congress to throw in his lot with Gandhiji. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharial Nehru: Others also joined, but that was later, that is, after the Nagpur 
Congress . 252 As far as I remember, Lala Lajpat Rai 253 was its President; he was 
President of the special session held at Calcutta ,' 4 not Nagpur. 


252. See fn 239 in this section. 

253. See fn 240 in this section. 

254. See fn 241 in this section. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Lala Lajpat Rai was not very much in favour of Gandhiji’s 
non-cooperation. Deshbandhu Das 2 ' 5 was, but even he had opposed it on some 
grounds. Practically all the delegates from Bengal and Maharashtra had — well, 
it would be wrong to say that they were opposed to it — but they had not gone 
along all the way. It was at Nagpur that finally there was a consensus. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It took four to five months in between. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I see. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: And why did they agree at Nagpur? It would be difficult to 
say why they did so. But everyone realised that the country was rapidly going 
in that direction. That had an impact on everyone. So my father was the first to 
join. It will be wrong to say that others did not come forward. But my father 
joined heart and soul. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Perhaps he joined the Satyagraha movement at 
the time of the Khilafat Conference held at Allahabad 256 before the special 
session of the Congress? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not remember whether that Conference had anything to 
do with it. But he was there at the time of the Calcutta Congress. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: He was already in it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: He had gradually come round to it while the others were not 
ready. That is what I meant. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I understand. But, like your father, was Kamalaji 
also drawn into the service of the nation, because of you? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is difficult to say why Kamalaji... 


255. See fn 242 in this section. 

256. See fn 243 in this section. 
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Ramnaravan Chaudhary: Because of you...? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Whether it was because of me or anyone else, it is difficult 
to say. There are different influences working on a person. But there is no 
doubt about it that whatever she did, she did it of her ow n volition, not because 
anybody pressurised her or pushed her into it. because it was not in her nature 
to tolerate being pushed into doing anything. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Rather than accepting it gladly. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary : I see. 

Jawaharlal Nehru. And right from the beginning she had her own equation w ith 
Gandhiji. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Separate? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Apart from you? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, her relationship with him was quite separate. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Is it a fact that she fell ill because of overwork- 
picketing, etc.? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is pretty obvious that she always tried to do more than her 
strength would permit. That must have affected her health to some extent. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: The question is whether you, as a husband, were 
duly concerned about her health? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, 1 was naturally concerned... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Because people believe that you did not look after 
her properly. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Both these things are true. Sometimes I did, sometimes 1 did 
not. There were many things on my mind. Even when she was well, I was running 
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to and fro all over the country. I never took much interest in household affairs. 

1 was filled with other ideas, and a kind of madness gripped me. My daughter 
Indira was very young. For two to three years I was so busy that I was not 
fully aware of what was happening around me. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Was this around 1921? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: My whole attention was elsewhere. So much so that I was 
surprised to notice that the children whom I used to see everyday had grown up 
in two to three years' time. Now I had to understand them in a different way. Two 
years had made a great deal of difference. Some of the young girls had got married 
or had advanced in age. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Do you still have this habit of being preoccupied 
with one interest? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No. no. All that is over. That w'as there for a couple of years 
in a very concentrated way. Now. something or the other is there but not like 
that. 


Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Was it proper that you should have left Kamalaji 
in Switzerland when she was ill? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: First I went with her in 1926 for her treatment, and we were 
together in Europe, mostly in sanatoria, for a year and three quarters. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I also stayed with her. I have never stayed in hospital even 
for a day or a night for reasons of my own health. But I was in hospital for a 
long time because of Kamalaji. I stayed in nursing homes for twenty-one months 
and came back only when she became well. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I see. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I was in jail when she went to Switzerland the second time. 2 ' 


257. See fn 244 in this section. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I was in Almora jail 258 and she was in the Bhowali 
sanatorium.'" 9 When it was decided that she should go, I was sent for to say 
good bye. I was taken to Bhowali to see her and then sent back. 1 was with her 
for just one day. Then about three or four months later, I got a telegram that 
her condition was very serious. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The Government then released me. I was due to be released 
anyhow in a few months. I went from Bhowali straight to Allahabad via 
Kathgodam. 260 The day I reached Allahabad — perhaps 1 reached there in the 
morning — I took a flight and reached Switzerland. She was not in Switzerland; 
she was somewhere in Germany. 261 I stayed with her mostly there for four to 
five months. She was in the hospital and I remained outside, but I used to meet 
her. Then it was decided that I should return to India because I had been 
elected here the President of the Congress. 262 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Of the Lucknow Congress. 263 Everything had been fixed up, 
flight, date, ticket, etc., when the doctor asked me to postpone my departure. 
I did so and within about a week she passed away.' 64 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: While you were with her? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. Well, I came back after a week or so. So in a sense I did 
not leave her in Switzerland. I had decided to do so after consulting her. She 
had asked me to go. In a sense, she looked definitely better. It often happens in 
such illnesses. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh yes. 

258. See fn 245 in this section. 

259. See fn 246 in this section. 

260. See fn 247 in this section. 

261. See fn 248 in this section. 

262. See fn 249 in this section. 

263. See fn 250 in this section. 

264. See fn 25 1 in this section. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: But the doctor suggested that I had better stay back, so I 
stayed back. [At this point his eyes became moist.] 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What prevented you from remarrying after 
Kamalaji’s death — self-discipline, attachment to national service, fear of 
complications, concerns about Indiraji or a sense of loyalty? How were 
your relations with your in-laws after Kamalaji’s death? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The question of remarriage never arose. For one thing, I 
was absorbed in my work. Secondly, there were no difficult problems in my 
life which had to be resolved. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You were obsessed chiefly with the work of the 
nation. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is true and every few days I was back in jail. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: How were your relations with your in-laws? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: My relations with my in-laws were good except that I could 
seldom visit them due to the pressure of work. Now, suppose I came to Delhi, I 
would visit Kamalaji’s mother who lived there. Sometimes she would also visit 
us. Indira was not here then. I had left her behind after Kamalaji’s death. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: How old was she then? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: When Kamalaji went abroad for the second time, that is, 
from Bhowali, when I was in jail, Indira was in Santiniketan. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I see. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: She must have been sixteen or seventeen. She had been to 
Europe before also, when we had gone there earlier. She was there in school 
for two to three years. Later she must have been sixteen, seventeen or eighteen. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: so, I left her in a school in Switzerland. Then she went to 
England and studied in Oxford, etc. Then the war intervened. She came back 
once and went back again. She did not stay with me during that period. Even 
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during the World War, and even when there was bombing, she stayed there. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What kind of marriage do recommend: love 
marriage, arranged marriage by parents or the type of marriage suggested 
by Gandhiji in which the parents look for the boy and girl, and leave the 
decision to them? What are your views about inter-caste, inter-religious or 
inter-provincial marriages? What do you think of international marriages? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The main thing is that the two persons who get married should 
love one another. It is very tragic if they get married because of superficial 
attraction and then begin to hate each other. But there can be no rules and 
regulations about that. However, it is absolutely wrong that parents should arrange 
the marriage on other considerations. What I mean to say is that if sensible 
parents arrange a match considering the possibility that the two persons will 
have a bonding and will love each other, and give them an opportunity, it will be 
a good thing. Some good can come out of it. But, generally speaking, not much 
thought is given to this aspect. That is wrong. Now. I do not know what Gandhiji’s 
method was. It is obvious that he used to give an opportunity to the concerned 
parties to decide. He did not force anyone. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: No, no. the final decision was theirs. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, yes, that is right. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: He used to let them meet and talk to each other. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: As regards inter-caste and inter-religious... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: And inter-provincial? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: And inter-provincial? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What are your views on these kinds ot marriages? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I feel that there cannot be complete unity in India unless such 
marriages take place. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: All three kinds? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Of every kind. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: At the same time I realise the problems involved. The problem 
is not that of displeasure on the part of the society. The main problem is that of 
mutual adjustment. For instance, take a minor matter. If they speak different 
languages, which language do they converse in? It is a different matter that they 
can manage to understand each other. This kind of marriages has taken place 
usually between people who know English. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Suppose there is one Bengali and the other is Maratha. A 
marriage between them means that their common language has to be English, 
because both of them know English. It is a different matter that both may acquire 
a smattering of Bangla or Marathi. But the common language will be English. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: So these are the difficulties. Then there are different habits 
and customs of each caste and each province. Unless both understand each 
other completely, these things are not tolerated. One person does not like the 
habits of the other person; the other person does not like the habits of the first 
person. Because... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: ... because marriage is a very close relationship. People 
think that it is the big things that matter. But it is the little habits, the very minor 
things, which bring two people close or drive them apart. Even the small things 
may not be tolerated. In this way there is difficulty. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: And the fact is that nowadays such marriages do take place 
and are becoming more frequent, with the common factor being not Indianness 
but the new English education. That is the common factor, by and large. They 
arrive at a common understanding because of that. Now, suppose a girl from 
the South and a boy from the North like each other and get married. But their 
little habits will not be similar. So this kind of small barriers come up. But I 
think these will be removed in due course. I am quite sure that when there are 
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impediments of this kind in a marriage, these come in the way of development 
of nationalism. It is a different matter whether such marriages take place or 
not, but if there are social customs or taboos against such marriages, they 
weaken the nationalism of a country. This should not be allowed to happen. 
The risks involved in such marriages have to be borne. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: In individual life? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Whatever risks are there in individual life are always there. 
Let me tell you about an old incident. When I was in Cambridge, a gentleman, 
perhaps from Maharashtra, had come to visit us. He was a great reformist and 
believed in widow remarriage. Well, it is a very good thing and all of us were in 
its favour. He gave a speech to the Indians in Cambridge. Then he took out a 
paper, asking everyone to sign a pledge that they would marry only a widow. It 
was really strange and one or two boys even signed it. But I refused. Even if I 
accepted the principle, how could I take a pledge beforehand to marry only a 
widow? That would be an unnatural thing. It is up to each individual to make a 
choice. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: But you do like the idea that a widower should 
normally marry a widow? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Certainly. I do not wish to put any obstacles. It is up to them 
if they want to do so. In India, complications arise because marriages take place 
at a very early age. But people who are more advanced in age are wiser and can 
decide for themselves. Then it does not matter. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What about international marriages? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The same thing. There should be no obstacle to it. But the 
difficulties certainly increase. These difficulties... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: There may even be some political difficulties? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, there can be political difficulties. But I am not thinking 
of political difficulties. I am thinking of social difficulties because an individual 
has to shift from a particular society where that individual was bom and brought 
up and live as a spouse in a different social environment. So the husband and 
wife have to face still more difficulties, and if they don’t adjust it becomes 
intolerable for both of them. This is the difficulty. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: But some people seem to adjust so well. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is always there. It depends on individuals, and there is a 
greater possibility of this today. In the olden times, there used to be large joint 
Hindu families. Suppose an English girl were to marry a Hindu boy and were to 
live with a family of fifty to hundred men and women, she would probably go 
mad and wonder where she had come! This is because her training is different. 
But now there are small families here also and so adjustment is easier, particularly 
in the bigger cities. I do not know about other places. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, in big cities... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: These difficulties are gradually disappearing. Actually there 
should be no obstacles of this kind whether it is an international marriage or 
inter-caste. Yes, it is certainly essential that everything is taken into account so 
that there is adjustment, instead of later on... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: But such marriages promote the idea of One World. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh yes, definitely. There is no doubt about it. [...] 

Nowadays a great deal of money is wasted in marriages. I have no objection 
to some celebration. Particularly for the poor people in the villages it is a joyous 
occasion. Why should we stifle that? But they are financially ruined because of 
pressures on account of one’s caste or because they get carried away. That is 
a wrong thing. But those who can afford may do so. I do not want them to 
stop it. But it is wrong if one gets into insolvency because of social pressures 
like the demand for the kind of food to be served and this and that. On the 
other hand, the extravagance the wealthy people indulge in is extremely vulgar. 
They just want to show off. I can’t stand this vulgarity. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: This also has a bad influence on the poor people. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Certainly. Moreover, people unnecessarily waste money when 
the country is short of funds; therefore, they should not indulge in it. Secondly, 
even if you indulge in extravagance, you should observe some decency. There 
should at least be an artistic value, if no practical value, in what they do. At 
least some artistic value should be there. But even this sensibility is lacking. 
The way people spend money is amazing. How much vulgarity, incivility and 
rowdiness they indulge in! It is nothing except showing off how much money 
they can spend. Nobody is in favour of it. Everybody is against it. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You have any special views about practices like 
dowry? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, dowry' is a wrong thing. Parents may give their daughter 
a few things; you may give it any name you like. This is what they give to their 
daughter. But the way these things are given is wrong. 

[Translation ends] 


18. With Ramnarayan Chaudhary — III 265 

dHHKM u l 3TO fRRT =619 R 7JF f^T^TF? 

Rd l tRdM Rf TTT t RRRT fRT RTRT RT R3TR RTR ^ 

%RTI RR5 R R5^ eft tM RTR dlfdd-R-SRRt R RRR 3 ’ft Reft f I RfeR RR 
^ RR fRRRTR R RFRT RRT, eft RRRT RT RTR-R|R RTR ?p? R R RRTI 


TTRTRTRR Rfaft: fRRT RTR R? 

'dci i aid l d m ’12 Rl felltkfrl R RR RRR FRT R 3TTRTRR f^l RRT RT RfSTR 
3TRftR7T R' P^wriTTl' R Rid fad Rl ipr f eMH RRRER WIT RR fRRJT RT 
3^ -^a^TT eff TRRT RRR RR RBTI RRR =bl'-bl ^R %WTT fdRT Rl R 
Committee RR Secretary Rf 66 Rl RRRT RR RR Rft Rt, RRT R RRT 3FR TIFT 
R, R Tjft R-tj?T RTR RFTI 3TR RRT SW. 3TTRIRR ^3TT RT Fiji Rl 

RRRTRRR ^flRR: Rtl 

RRT^WTTR fa-^dllHR! R RR Rl 

TTRRRRR rHrT: Indentured labour RT RR Rl 

265. Interview with Ramnarayan Chaudhary. New Delhi, 18 November 1958. AIR tapes, 
NMML. 

266. Nehru became the Joint Secretary of the UP branch of the South Africa Committee in 
1913. The Committee collected funds for the UP South Africa Relief Fund. The Fund 
was started by the Congress in 1909 at Gopal Krishna Gokhale s instance in aid of 
Gandhi's passive resistance campaign in South Africa. 
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4c< l g{d Tcf Indentured labour ^ ^ R, indentured labour FTt TIcR FRF 
fm\ C.F. Andrews FT FTl3 fFTTTT «IT, FFFft 3T7^T FTI FT*£-FF^ FTJR1 
^ movements ^dT Ml 

{RHUR W F#TT R FR 3^ 3TTF FFRl FFcT? 

%T*: F#R Tf T3 cF eft «Hm ^ #f^P7cT 3 ‘ r FIT *UI ^ fFFTFt ^ 
F as a visitor ’04 ^fl ^51 cTF> Ao tsmci i? FRf R session *TT 3^p 
•?R FFTl FTSF RT# President ^1 "4^ Ft cfl «HI 4fFH FF# FR 4 

delegate f3n... 

TOW1 ^Rt: FR-FRF FTR 3lTWt? 

'jRIFTdW "%F: ■ = T^f, TT^ ’04 eft 4" "4 fF FTT? FT FTI 
IltHKOT ^Nft: FTTT Ft? 

^MFRIeT FFcft TFT 4 delegate f3n W[ ’12 3 267 RR FFF R4'FfT 
TTRt FTM 3 FFT fl TR^ ’12 ^ FTF, *13 268 3^ ’14 R RFt Wl ;69 Ft FRTFt 3 

ff «it-^?f-^ff? aitr far cT5i^ ft fijht fjt Ft rft ft ’15 3i 

REsTT* ^ ^ Ft 270 FF RFT sftT RTp£ FTF R FTdF-FRtF FT RTR 
Wfl 

TTRTRRPT #FTt: dtsH3> Ftt Ft FFt fFRR Hindu-Muslim Pact ^34T FT? 

FFlFTdld fFRR dl+HM fFFTFT 3T[^ ^| Rt FT, 4 FT FR*£ FTF RFT f 

fTTFTF Ft ^ FR ^ RFT 3 FT 3=k RR7 FF 4 fF^TFTR FT FTFT FTI 4' FRtF FFIdtR 
FTRR 3 RFT ^ $<WI<rflH-FFIdlRI 

T1RFRTFR '^FTt: 3R3T, RFT ^t FR Ftl 


267. 27th session of the INC, Bankipore (Patna), 1912. 

268. 28th session of the INC, Karachi, 1913. 

269. 29th session of the INC, Madras, 1914. 

270. 31st session of the INC, Lucknow, 1916. 
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d=fis<did ?fl 3TlT fan: RT Fi3 public FTTF |[3F FT "3Ft F>FT F T[3F| 

^Ftt: FilfdFilO 31 Kid H 3 3TPT^FT FTFt FFF TFT? 

dFIStdld %F: FFF F FFRF FTFt-FTFt FF » 3 fFRFT FT TFT, RfFR 3^ 
F>K FFF 'I5I TFT I 

FFFTTIFF "4tFtt: FFFF activities F 3TTFF FTT^ fFTTTT FFf tRFT? 

■FFIFTRTR FTtf Fltl Fp5 F![F ‘fFTFT RTF FF FTFT FFf T|^l FF5 FRT 
FFF Fit I FFF fFi FTFt 3TFt FiTFiFTF FT FFFF '^TTT-'^TTT F 

tFFTI 

ttfftttff ^ftFTt: ftf* fft? 

FFIFTcTTR FT F FFTFT? ^ FTF FFt 3TTFTI FFT-3TTF TR BFT FFT FT F>tf 
3FFT, Fp5 ^FIFT FFt FF^ Fl FFTfFi FJT> F FT FTFt FTFtFt Ft 3TTF ^ FFR 
Tt ^ FT FT15 Ft FTF HlcjH FTFt Ftl FF cTTHt Fit FiFT FTF, FFFtt FFT^tt 

FTt, FF 3frT FTF !l ^fFTF Ft FTlFF Fp5 FFFT FFt FT Ft, fFT fFFF F|F FTftTR 
FtFTI FTrtf T|Ft FTcJF FTFt «ftl F^ Ft IpFF, FFT^ft, 3TTT ^FT public 
Fit FjTT FFRT fFRTFT fFi FTFT9F Ft Filfad FTFTF FFt i? I 3TF Rf Fp5 FT, "FTF 
FFFFT Ft FT ■gFTFR, FF^ Ft FFFF t FTFt-FTFtl RfFiF FFf FTFiR Rfa FFt 
*ft fFi fFFTt FTtf F^T FFT FftFTfF Ft, fRiRTF Ftl tIt, fFTT FTFRt FF 3TFt FT 
EFTF ^Ftt FTF) FFT 3ftT FT FflF, ^TT% FTTfFFTTtt Ft, FFF FfTT Fit? 3TT FF *t FF 
RFTF F’l 3tlT FFFi-FF^ fFF... I Ft F Ft F>f FFTRt ^ 3TTF£ RFTF ^fF ^ fF*t 
FTT^I 

TTFFTTTFR ^FTt: FF 3 tM F^F FFP? 

RFTFTRTR %R: Fp? FF^TT, FFFTT FFTF FT ^Ff fFFT FFt 3FFFTTI 

TTFFTTTF^T ^Fft: FFF ^FT FTT RTF FFT ^3TT? 

RFTFTR1R %R: ^F^ FTF-cftR FFFT ^FTR tl RfFTF fFF^R tFTFt FFtt^ ^ 
FFFF ^f, Ft FRFF F?t t, FT FFFF Fit "FtF Fff t, immature 
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movement #t TOtTO ti Immature movement t", "W# ell+ei TOf ttETt wt 
=F>t, 3# TOT c(<^i # t!=h ^JEET W tteTT t, TOE} °Fp5 T WWI ttETT tl 

TOFT WET t # tf, 3tW) ' c Tt'Jl t, "Tift ETT dh W ttt tl df«tH <j«4 dl<=Hc1 FFf 

wfr ti toff w toth # ^ ettwt wit ti uR^cfn wro ^ft, frodM to #, 

TOT# ETTWT F?t' TOW FETtl TOFTT... 

EFFTFIWT #*JET: W eft TOR TOFTW TpETTOT tl TOT WET WT TOFT TO TOETE ajT? 

^WTTOdTd %TO: #f, #f, $ TOFTET WT TOT WET W? t TOT WET eft — TORTpft 
TT ETR TOf ETTOETT # TOT WET WT TOR" 8TTI ttfWT WTt%T t # TOTE TOf 
STTI fWFT "RETORT ajT f=F WT tETT WlfFTO fTOETET TOETE ttl W "pt TOWT TO# - «TT # 
W TO ^E e=EF TOW ETTOETT t, TOc#E ^E «Ttl TOlPdU, ftRTFT TOT# «TT, eTTOTTO f 
«TTI #E W TOT^TtW W programme ^ EfFTO TOFJT eft "#EF fWFT t TO WTTO 
W #^T t, WT TOT # #TO t, "3ETOTE #TO t, ^E eFF E#T EFT# t, 
#E ... 

E1WTETWT #*#: TOTWt ET#W eft #Vlf# aft, TOfTOI W #TO TOFT# TOR# 
WRft TOTf#; «ft, t# TOR# WETT ^1 

Wi6<elld %TO: did I ell EJ#W TOF# TO? "tl TOTfTOE WE #RFT # tteTT tl 
fWFT W # eTEF^tlETT tl Ep# dl#crl, ETWf WTTO ##ert eft TOTR# FFTTOTOEt 
Rf fo#tl (TOt) 


ETWTETWT #*#: WTt TOT TO tf TOT fwft WfETWEt # TOFTO "RW tt? 

WTTOTOT TOF: tt FW TOtff ttl W-TWF # TORT at, TOft TOTOt tf ’ft at 
TOTE ETTaTI TOft 3TTO, ftWET aft, Et-TOTET EW TOTW t f^t, ^ff| ^|ET EWT, 
■RW TOfl e^fro WETt TOWI 


ETWTETWT 4wt: TOft TO# $ defence WEF? 


d=ti5<did %TO: ?T ... 
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rrrtctrr 4*rct: R,|chui ri 3 ... 

<siciie«nici RF^: cw^'kI r ■gsf RcirthI rT, rrr>i FcRtr Irtrt rti 

RRRTRRR ^Rft: sIr ^HK-H RTT ^ RFeTT ?T3E RT RR *15 R, 272 fRRR 

RtR 272 3RtR RMM 274 R^TTF ^fpr 

MM %F: RR R7^ RIRT fFTRJ, TpRET RFf RFRTI =bl=hl(l R Rf RTI 

RRRTRRR ^fw3: RRR RRR STREET Rfa 5hlTdchKI cRfRR 3TRTT? 

^iqi5<nid RFTR: RF Rt *jRf=ti<rl f' =b£*1l 1% RRR RRR 3RRTI EffRTR RRT RTR R 
RT S-RT 3TTTT TTRR ^fRTFT 'RfRRRITr 5 RR T|3TTI 

TTRRTTTRR ^RTt: 3BSTI ^-FFRTET RTf «ft| 

RRTFTETTET <i J!sT-FFRTc : T R>t, RTT^ RT RRT RTI RRR fRETT ERT Ft RET sftT 
RT l *J!R-5Sdl<n ^ RRlR R, RET R fRETT RTI RETT BET R *T RFT RT, RRT fRETR 


271. A passenger train was attacked at Kakori, 10 miles from Lucknow, on 9 Aug. 1925 by 
some revolutionaries. A large number were tried for dacoity; on 6 Apr. 1927, Ram Prasad 
Bismil, Ashfaqullah Khan, Rajendra Nath Lahiri and Roshan Singh were sentenced to 
death and 16 others to life or long imprisonment. 

272. Referring to the Ghadar Conspiracy of Feb. 1915 for a mutiny. The conspirators included 
Indian nationalists in India, the United States and Germany, helped by Irish republicans 
and the German Foreign Office. Rashbehari Bose, Sachindra Nath Sanyal and Kartar 
Singh were the main leaders. It was thwarted by British intelligence. 

273. Rashbehari Bose ( 1 886-1945); started his political career from Chandemagore and Calcutta; 
left Bengal to avoid arrest in the Alipore bomb case, 1908; served some time in Kausali 
Pasteur Institute; served as head clerk at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun; 
absconding accused of the Lahore Conspiracy Case, 1914; one of the leading figures of 
the Ghadar Conspiracy Case, Feb. 1915; left for Japan in June 1915; founded the Indian 
Independence League, 1943; formed the Indian National Army and handed over the 
organisation to Subhas Chandra Bose, 1943. 

274. Sachindra Nath Sanyal (1893-1943); a Bengali revolutionary involved in the Ghadar, 
Lahore, Banaras and Kakori conspiracy cases; released in 1931 but kept in detention 
from 1 94 1 till his death. 

275. Jatindranath Das (1904-1929); Member of the Revolutionary' Party; arrested on 14 June 
1929 for complicity in the Lahore Conspiracy case; died on 13 Sept. 1929 after 63 days 
of hunger strike. 
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rfl TpT Ptdd fFRT i-FM I dlFH RRT tf RTI eft FRRiT ^TR-FFRTRT Rt aaidl'ti 
3TR RTF TRRR ^TlcTT— ^TTcTT RFR, <Jtta>l RfR RRR 1|3TTI 


tW I TIR R 4 *rT: tR U.P. f RdTdRTO #fT 

Fd l FTdlcT RFF: RTF FRT^ RTRt RRR Ft R, RTRt "tRT R FRR RTR, ^Rt RTFT, 
RFf R^ RRIRTI 

^t%Rt; t-cRlR g|f*w RRt R *lTdR>lfUlT RTT 3TTR RRT contribution 

FIH'?TR t? 

Fri l Ftd TRT RFR^: t 3 ?rT RRTR t "fRTT Rl RR^TT contribution FtRT t ^ ^ 
RFTT "SPlTt RTT, 3?R RTF fRRFTT RF 1FRTTR RITI # fFRT FRSTT-t' FRRTT Rt RFt’ RIF 
RRTRT, RlfRIR RFRJtR fe-SWH 3, TRR ^ WI RFf iRRTRT RTRTRT RTCF R RTF 
RITR RRR RTT PdRRil RTF 3RR FT, rT RTTR ''JTR^ fRRTRlt tl RTF R RTF ^rfRRRR 
^R ^ RRR t, #RTR oMfdddd ^R R Rl ^ RRT RFf RTRtl # RRT infantile RtR 
t, «HHd R>tl criPt> r l ?R RH R Hiaicd t fRT «hl4 RTF R RR Rt Rt HR) Ft ill'll 
tl '5cRT R' RRt RR RF!; RT RT RT RRT fRRift RTT R(R tt RTRT t T^RT Rlt t'l S^RrtH. 
RTRt FTRTR tf T^RT RtKhI R>t Ft protest R^RR tod) t, rhTRf RF R^RR FR eFT 
RtT RFt RRR) % Rt. 

RRRTRRR RTRt: RRT Rt RTt... 

'd<=(l6tdld ...iRT Rt RiTRRIR RRt RIR RlTl tr)(«t>d R^RR todl t R>tR FR 

RRTRT Rdlt tf, 1%cRT RR tf RR RT, sfo RRT RRR RRT TFR) F RR RRT fR> RT rfld) 
RRR ^tao) tl R"4 RiTfRR 1% FR RRR RR R>R>t RT^I RTR RFl t>f RR R>RFT 
Rit, <rlfa)d RT social context ^RR FT RRTI RRRT FT RIRT tl §tifd^ RF ^l°d RT 
fRFR>d ■RFT R#‘ tl shlTd'bltl RR RT FR StdRI'd RRR t, RF RFT RF)' tl 

RRRTRRR 4rtT: Terrorist eFFF rTrt t? 

'Jiqietdid tFR': ^ terrorist RT +^5 "RFf RIR RF)' t, 3F^r rfT tl RF), RR Hddd 
RF t fRT RFT act , RFT RpR, '+4 ailPdO, f+ttl RF Hltdl t, Rt RR-FTRT RT RRR 
tl STlHat RRR t RFR t^^d'jjl ^ fdtil sftT R^> patriot Rt RRRT t ^R^ RlTl RTRi 
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FT FTFT tl ^TTT FF f# patriot # # FTTF # FpJ FTFgFT TT3FT ## ^ ^ 
^T, WT #, # FTFTF FI FTFt 3TFT # fF d%d F=?r 3TFPT t$R Ft f## 

dl<rcj<t- Fit t, FT -itt# revolutionary FTFFT fFcdid fa>^d tl Revolutionary 
FT FTTF FlcTT t # revolution # FFTFI 131# violence revolutionary FFt' FfFTI 
^TTf?T F #T-^TFT Ft FTTF t, patriot FT FFFT# # violence FTT FT violence 
revolutionary FFt t, FftrFT counter-revolutionary FT Ficft tl # #F ttcR- 
FFFFT #, F^T movement #, FF> 3TTFTFTF #, FFTF fFT# FTFFT F, violence 
FT non-violence # FF F, FT revolutionary FTFFTT FF# tl FT# violent FTF 
F FFT FFFT #1 FTFt FFT FF FF FTFTFT FFTF FT# # FTF FT# ^FTT 

FT ^TTtr, FF# FF t FFTFT t 3TR FRFF Ft FJFT FFT FFTFT t Fp5 FT # fFTFI 
FlffT t FT FTF FF FFF FFfFTF t # social conditions FT political conditions 
F# F, FT FF# <it>dctl t, FT economic conditions! FF FFT movement FF 
FFF tlFT t FF# organise FTTFT #T FF FTTFT FF# TFFTT FFI 3T^T, FFT act 
of terrorism, act of violence. FT# FFFFT FTT FFFTT t, FT# -}F>FHI FTFTF FT 
t # FF #F Ft FFT FF tl fFHhd, #8 #f FFF, TEf ’05 , *06 F FF 
FTF #, F## FT?F FT FFTFT t % FFF FFFFT FTTFIFT # tTF> fr t# FTTF 
# FFTFT, fFFTF TT# ft^TF FF, FFF|ft #1 

FT tt #F fFc^d FTfWi # FHH F, FF FFT movement FF TFT FT, FI dr. 
3FFT counterrevolutionary FT, ^JFTFTFFF # Ffl FFTF FTT FT FTT5 FFTFT FFT FTI 
f#T Fl T#F FFT #FT FTT, FFT# FF movement TF FF Ft Ft fFT FF# 
^fFFTF Fr F FTF 3#TFT Ft Ft, FIT# Ft Ft, non-violence Ft Ft, Fit FtcFF 
FTF FFl F# F#'l FF FFF ?F fFTFT FTT FT# FfFT, upset FTT #T FT FF 
^fFFTF FF #T ^fFTFT •JFTFTF FTTFT FT FfFTFF 3#Ft FTFTTT # FFTF #1 F^TF 
3TFT FT## Ft movement revolutionary Ft FT FF act counter-revolutionary 
FT FFT "3TT FFF, FTdT# #F F# #1 

TTFFTTTFF #Fft: #?F F# FTI 

FFTFFFTFT FFF: #?F FFt FT, FTTF FFT F FTTF FTF, #F ^#, FFT ^FTt, 
tWl <jd<i, Ft counter-revolutionary FT FFT I 

TTFFTTTFF FtFft: 3TTFF FF FTTFTFT fFT FT individuals Ft FTF Ft I #FTF 
FF individuals FF Ft action FFT FTFT FTI FF# parties FTFt Ff, ^F?FF 
#F F FI 
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Td l gld ET 3$, TTT parties RETt Tf? Tt fTRR RtT T Rt-RTTR Tl, 

rr qp, TtR Til sfR RRI stR ®ncT ^FdTITt *ttl fR^jRTTT TI WIT TR MI TRI 
Tram TT, 3TTC fTRTR RTTtrt R RTIRT, TT RTI psychological. RhI j P, TT % 
P^k^H TI fTRTR TR «KdTT sftT RhIH R "ST PlTilddll RT Pl<=r>i<riH Tit TET Ttl 
W TR TTElt Ttl TIRt ERI RR1R TR TT TR, TT 3TRRt TTR ET T§td WIT TT, TRTR 
TlfRT RT Rram RTTI TtfTIR RRTI act R TR RTR SERE! RT TEt «t, MI TEf 
T, 'ferr T, TTT Tl iRcT R RRTit TIRT TR, dfaid 3RTR Tit TTFtl TTRt 3ER 
RTT R? TTt RETt Tt, TTffTT repression RETT TTI 

3TT RTTtrt ^ 3TTR ^ TRTT R RTE RfeRI RRR t£ it TR STTRRt RT TT Tlt^ 
TJTTRRT TTETT TT, sedition T%R REM, TT RTTit 3Kidd 3 # 3TER Tit TTEt R 
TR TIRTR fTT RR sedition RRt TRT I TR R TRT STTREt 0.RI TRTT TTI RTITR R 
tTRRT RlTt RT RTT fTI RRJyft fTIRTR, TEf REJyft Til4Tidt TTT TRTT TT TTT 
TTRETT R fT RT, RIRT, RE RTT t TRT TIT TRI IffTT TRET Rf I TIE ^ftsNt Tl 
sfR RRR MTRI revolutionary TET TT? RRt RT RTdl 1% TTR TIT fRETE RTTE 
R TRTT trn TTR, Tt ETTtrt R TRTTTI TRt TTIE *t RT, ctfTT RT atmosphere 
create fTTT T#, TTffT TTT fr TTfTTRt TITR R individual flFET TR TETT 
%, stR -stT Rind 1?l 

EERTETT TREt: TTfTT individuals TIT inspiration Fnddl Ttl SRpft TTT 

TTTRTdm RI|, individuals t^n Rt TT RTR Rf, Tf individuals 1? sfR... 

RRTRITR ratT^t: Rtn tl 

WURdld RR¥: ... 3|R RTTit TIRT 3tR RTtR TRI TR Rt Rtn t fTI RR^ TRT^t 
fW3Tf I ctfTIR RRTIT RTI Tf TR RRept, ^IRT RRlft Tlf^R R' Rt TIRT WTT t, tTI 
TTt, TT^ Tit Tltf^TT TRt, RTIR R MT3Ttl RTTtrt RR^ TfcT fedER T, TTffTI 
TRTR RRTlt RTI ^fRTTR psychology RTIRt, TTR Tit, 3TTR TR TTTR Tltl 
'Jdfsdl Tit TIT ^1 TR TIR R TIR RRt RTT 'tidldl ^ TT TIRt RRt RtRt TTfRRI 
3tft RRI TTT Tt tri secret TRR TT RETT % RRR, 3TRTTTT violence TR tflfsU., RR’t 
TiTR^TR TR TTT 3R TETt fl 3TTT 3TTR secret TRT eft Rssld 'll 

RRTRITR TtTTt: RTT t TTR ^1 
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3dlSfdld ddd did tt t ddd d I ddd feidld d dll mt TFT tf ddR 
0,-HI ^l«uwi did Md-^ dt> psychological did, % dtT <^cnH<4<rdT t?3TI, dfl 
dT fddd did tl fdddT dT fdT? df d73 ?T31T dddl dTdd dT IddTI 

dddddd ^tmt: dddt ftdl df SfTd defensive violence did! t dT 

offensive ? 

^I3i6<did %?: Offensive, defensive violence d d did dtt tl df sbiTcidiO 
did dR dlt t dtl, dddt violence dPJdT, sd2 MhH dT, dfdd offensive dt, 
fadld ^Td fd dt fdT dPf ddft, 3FR dt ddld, dl d[ dcdT did «ff I ^ld 
dd^RdT dldTd h ddf fdT ddl 3TtT ddd «l\d ddlf dd dd ddld! dtt ddl, did 
^jft, ddf dddT ddl, dTd ddTI df afk dTd tl dt dl dddT dd ddfdl dl tl dfdd 
dTdt df offensive dtl df dlftd fd dl ^crd 1 JdTd t dddff dl violence dt dd 
defensive tl dt dt hsoj tl did t dddt <f<sH dill dd ddTd fd dl did! dd 
justified t, TJdftld t dl it) d, dd df fdT M,d ethical ddld dl dTd tl 3TR 
STTdctlT dT ITTTdT ddld dd dTd fd 3PK ddf dk dftd ddt t dt justified tl 
drfdd fdT ^FRT dddT dd did fd justification d 3TdldT dt d^T effective 
method df ddt TdTI 

dTddid mass movement dd did t did! I dlf dtd df secret d dd mass 
ddf dl dddt ^fddTdt dtl dl Masses dT did dl did dm dd dt dl dd, 
dtfdd mass movement dt dt ddf dddf STTddd d ddR df dl fddl dt 
dfdd, state d did df Sddt : 7dTCT t fd dddTI dtt individual groups "gdlddl 
ddf dT dlddl dd dd TTf ddl df ^3711 French Revolution d ddTd df d dt|d 
ddf ddf dT dtdf d, state d stir #rff ffl 

<H'iKN u l dtdft: 3T^dl $dHI organised ddr? 

ddldTdld ddf, organised ddf, dfddTd d d^TT ddf ddt dTI ddl ddJcTT 
dt d^d - dtl ddd atr ddd dfT?d, sfd dt dd dd dTI d dddddldt dtl fddl 
d dTd dtr t, ddR t, dldt t, dl tl dl dtd ddt did d3dTI dtd ^dT-dd 
7 -^77 f^r Tjdl dd dl tddTd ^dTd ttl French Revolution d ddl dl tt dT, dd 


276. (1906-1931); involved in the Kakori Conspiracy case, 1925, the shooting of a police 
officer at Lahore in 1928 and the bomb explosion in the Central Assembly. 1929; killed on 
27 Feb. 1931 in a police encounter in Allahabad. 
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blunderbusses sffl ^eRi-TOcTO) fcRT TOTTOt TOfTOT TOTOT t fro TOTO TOftt "^TONdl 

TOtt tl TOT? '-hi ^1 TOTT TOtt FTO «TO>eii t "ft, violence t, ftTTOTTO $4t=h 

% "TOTTO 7fTO < ^d c (l TO7TI 7£TOft TOTTO tf TORTt tl 

TTTOTOTTTTOTO ^TOft: TfT tt ... 

Hs**: TOT eft Ttt TOtt I fTTfTTOTO violence sJ*i<=hi method TITO TOtt, ftTTOTTO 
?TTTO fTO TO^TO TOTT TOTOTTO TO ftTTO TOt 73Rtr| 3TE ^ toR? TOT TORTft TO fad iff 

TOt TOttTO TO TOTTOtTO ft fTOTOTTO, TOfeT TOIR-MM -|TT| RTOTOft TO5, ^PrK «ft fTO 
secrecy TO tfl <%e'em<g,cru TO TO TOTO TOTTI TOTTTO fftd TOeTT tl TOftpT TOTT 
TOT? eJTO TOT TOTOft, TOTOt 73TTOTO, TO TOTOTO, sftr cTT TOT^ TOtt ttTOTI TOTO fftTOT TOT 
TOTHFT TO fdTOT fTO eftTO-TOT TOTTO tt TOTOeft tl TOT 7TOTO fTOT fTOTTOTI TOtf eft 
fTOT-TTTO TOTO, "5TTO TOT TO-TOft fTOTTOTI 

TTTOTTTTTOT tftTOft: TOT fttTT ft TO TO TO 7TTOTTO TO TOtt "JTOTTTTO TO^TOTOT? 

TOTTOcTOT ftTOTOT; ft ft "^TOT TOTOTTO ^TTTOTI ^TOTR eft TOTTOtTOt TOt eTOTtTO =ft TOTOft 
t TO ^ f3TT TOT fTOT, "tt tftft ^ftu TO TOTOR ft? 77 TO TOT fTOTOT TO eft TO TOtt' I 
TO eft TOTTOTTOT TO=ft to TOI TTTO fftTO TR TOTTOt TOTO "ft I TOlftT t fTO TOT Rift TOT^T 
TOt TOT TOTOeft'l 3TOT TOT TTTOft fTO fTOTTt TJTOTO TO ^fTOTTTTO TOTTOt TOTTOt t TORTftt 
TO fTOTTO, eft TOTO tlTTOR TOR tl TOTTO eTTUJ TO eftel dlfftft, TOTT TO TTTOeTT t, fftTTT 
TOT 'ft, TOTT TOTTOt TOTTOeT t, TOTT TOT tl t>37T tl TO TOT fTO TOtf l[3TT t, sftr TJTOTOTf 
t ’tl cftTOTO To individual violence, TO ^fTOTOTTTOTO TOTTOf, TO TOT^ t, TO eft TOTO 
TOTT TOR ftTOT t, eTTfro TOT % tt TOTOTOi 3TTO TO TOTOR 7^TTTOT t fTO 
^-^TOTO TOT TOTTTO TO TOTO TOTO "^TOTO TOTT TOT tt TOTTO7TTI TOTOlftf TOTTTO t TOTOTOt TOTO 
dft TO" %TOI TOT, TO TOTTOT fTO TOTOTO fTOTO TO TOTO TORT ^TOeTT TTOl TOTOT cftTO TOt TOTT 
TOPTftl TOTOTOT TOTTOTOT TORT tl TOTOrf TOTOT TOT TOTTO TO TOTft TOT ^TOTOITO tt TOTTOT tl 

[Translation begins] 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: With what activity you began your public life? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is difficult to say when exactly I began my public life. 
There was such a phase even when I was a student. But broadly speaking, I 

277. See fn 58 in this section. 
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started participating in Congress work when I returned from England. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Which year was that? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In 1912. We had particularly two agitations at that time. One 
was in connection with the Indians in South Africa. I remember we had mainly 
organised meetings and collected funds to be sent to South Africa. I took an 
active part in that. I was the secretary of the committee that was collecting 
funds, 278 at least in our city or perhaps in the province. I do not remember 
exactly. Then there was a movement in Fiji. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It was about Indians. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: About indentured labour. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It was to put an end to indentured labour. C.F. Andrews 
played a role in the movement and I joined it on his appeal. So, gradually I got 
more and more involved in Congress movements. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: When did you attend the Congress for the first 
time? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I went to Congress session even as a child. My father had 
taken me there as a visitor in 1904. As far as I remember it was held in Bombay 
under the presidentship of Sir Henry Cotton. Well, that was in my childhood. 
But I went as a delegate for the first time in... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You must have been between ten and twelve years? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, in 1904, I was fourteen. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Fourteen! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I went as a delegate lor the first time in 1912“ ^ and since 
then I have attended a large number of Congress sessions. After 1912, 1 did not 


278. See fn 266 in this section. 

279. See fn 267 in this section. 
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attend in 1913 280 and 19 14. 281 The sessions were held in Karachi and somewhere 
else. And then the war period started in 1915. 1 attended again when the session 
was held in Lucknow, 282 and since then I have attended practically every year. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: The same Lucknow' session in which the Hindu- 
Muslim Pact was signed? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The one which Lokmanya Tilak attended. Yes, after that I 
have attended practically all the sessions except two: once when I was in jail 
and once when I was out of the country. I have attended about forty-two 
Congress sessions, forty-one or forty-two. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Really, almost all your life. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. And all my public activities took place within that ambit. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Were you ever connected with the revolutionary 
movement? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I used to meet those people sometimes, but I had no other 
connection. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You did not take part in any of their activities? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No. I have never felt any attraction towards that. I had 
some respect for them and so I gave them some help; by help I mean I gave 
them some monetary help occasionally if they came to me in a starving condition. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Did anyone stay with you? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In my house? I don’t remember. An odd individual might 
have stayed for a day or so but not many such persons; because right from the 
beginning, even before Gandhiji came on the scene, this method seemed futile 
to me. It was a different matter that I respected the revolutionaries for their 
courage. But it did not seem to me that their method would yield much. There 


280. See fn 268 in this section. 

28 1 . See fn 269 in this section. 

282. See fn 270 in this section. 
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was only one virtue in it: one was their courage, of course: and the second was 
that they drew the attention of the public to the tact that the conditions were 
unbearable. Well, I suppose that method might have been useful occasionally. 
But it was not something which would have brought about revolutionary changes. 
So when Gandhiji came the people’s attention was diverted elsewhere and 
many of the old revolutionaries also joined him in those days. Then gradually... 
So I have answered several of your questions. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: How did you regard it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just told you what I thought of it. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: How did it benefit the country? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is difficult to measure that. But it was essentially an immature 
movement. There were no signs of maturity in it. There were no signs of maturity 
in it. However, when an immature movement, being helpless to do anything 
concrete, expresses its anger, it results in some good at least. It makes people 
wake up; otherwise they remain suppressed. But it has no strength. It has a little 
potential to awaken the people, but it lacks the real strength to bring about changes, 
to bring about a revolution. That is. . . 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: This is your view today. What was its impact on 
you at that time? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, no, what can I tell you about that time? I cannot think 
clearly what its impact on me was then. But it is obvious that the impact was not 
much. The mind was perplexed and in search of something that would have an 
impact. Though I had respect for the revolutionaries, somehow it did not seem 
to me that their movement could take us far. So I had not made up my mind 
and the quest was on. And as Gandhiji’s programme unfolded, the mind 
immediately jumped at it. I thought, well, this was the thing I was looking for, 
a dignified thing, an effective thing that might take us far and... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You had a spirited temperament. So, I should 
have thought this movement would have appealed to you. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: A spirited temperament is not enough. After all, there is such 
a thing as mind also and the mind has the ability to judge. You will probably find 
the most spirited people in lunatic asylums. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Did you ever help a revolutionary in his task? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, I did not help. I had many acquaintances among them 
and occasionally some of them had been in jail with me. Sometimes I used to 
help them with amounts, like 50 to 100 rupees, when they came to me in 
difficulty. It was not much but it was timely help. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Did you ever take up cases in their defence, etc.? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Cases, yes... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: In Kakori? 283 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I was interested in Kakori. I had arranged for that. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What about the first case in Banaras in 191 5 284 in 
which Bose 28 ' and Sanyal 286 and others were involved? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not remember to have had anything to do with that 
personally. But I was interested in Kakori. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Who did you like the most among the 
revolutionaries? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is difficult for me to say that. But. in a sense, I was most 
impressed by Jatin Das. 287 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! The one who went on hunger strike? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, and he died. I met him only once, when he was on 
hunger strike. I met him in jail. I mean I was not in jail but when I went to meet 
him I was allowed. He was in the Lahore jail. The suffering he was undergoing 
during his hunger strike and his innocent face — it all made a profound impression 
on me. 


283. See fn 271 in this section. 

284. See fn 272 in this section. 

285. See fn 273 in this section. 

286. See fn 274 in this section. 

287. See fn 275 in this section. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What about the revolutionaries of UP? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Some of them were our companions and friends only. 
Sometimes they were in jail with us. 1 cannot be sure. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What do you think was the contribution of the 
revolutionaries in India getting her freedom? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just answered that question. Their contribution was 
to awaken the lifeless and to shake up some minds. People always resort to 
violence — well. I should not say always, but nevertheless, in India, when people 
find that the way to do some effective work in an appropriate way is blocked, 
they burst out. They do something or the other individually but an individual 
effort does not take anyone very far. That is an infantile thing, a childish act. But 
it is understandable in the sense that doing nothing amounts to being dead. If 
everyone in the country is cowed down, it is, in a sense, the end of life itself. 
Therefore, in such a situation, even the protest of one individual has value though 
it may not... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Go very far... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: ...lead to success. But it has value in as much as it aw'akens 
the people and shakes them up a little. However, such an action has its value as 
long as it is well directed. Suppose somebody throws a bomb today. That would 
also be a case of bomb throwing but the social context is quite different. So the 
act has no value. Therefore, the word “revolutionary” is not correct. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary : Is the word “terrorist” correct? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, the word “terrorist” is also not quite correct. What I 
mean is that the act is the same; it is the same thing. Consider an act of killing. 
So dacoits kill people, albeit for their selfish purpose; and a patriot also kills. 
But there is a difference. Secondly, even a patriot's act should be in accordance 
with the situation that exists in the country at the time. If it is an act which is not 
relevant, it is futile to call it revolutionary'. A revolutionary act is one which 
advances the cause of revolution. Mere violence is not revolutionary. It is obvious 
that even dacoits indulge in violence. Patriots may also indulge in senseless 
violence. Then violence is not revolutionary'; it becomes counter-revolutionary. 
Something that advances the cause of a movement in any form, violently or non- 
violently, may be called revolutionary. A movement does not advance by being 
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violent. An act of bomb-throwing may scare away the people for a while instead 
of taking them in a particular direction. It is obvious that they are driven in a 
particular direction by the social political and economic conditions prevailing at 
the time. Now, it is the function of a movement to organise the people and intensify 
their pace. Now, an act of terrorism or violence can sometimes do some good and 
sometimes can cause harm. How far we advance depends on the prevailing 
conditions. As I said, in 1905-06, it could be said that it did good and awakened 
an almost lifeless nation by setting examples of courage and bravery. That very 
same thing, when Gandhijrs movement was on, became completely counter- 
revolutionary and harmful. Rather than awakening the people it started holding 
them back. This was because at least the foundation of that movement was the 
principles of non-violence and peace, even if it could not be conducted completely 
in that fashion. So an obstacle of this kind upset that foundation and did greater 
damage than the repression by the British Government. Therefore, if Gandhiji’s 
movement was revolutionary, then this act became counter-revolutionary at that 
time, although it was the same act. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: The goal was the same. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The goal was the same, the people were the same, the act was 
the same; but a different atmosphere was prevailing and the circumstances were 
different. So it became counter-revolutionary. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You said that it was related to just individuals. But 

the action was not of individuals; they belonged to parties. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What! Were these parties? They were small groups of ten, 
twenty or hundred members. There was another fundamental thing. The greatest 
problem that India faced, and which Gandhiji grasped, was psychological: to 
change the mindset of India and to exorcise fear from the minds of the people. So 
the the idea was to drive out fear. But this action aggravated it. That is, when an 
individual was prepared to stake his life, it could be said that he had overcome 
fear. But thousands of others got scared and terrified by his act; they would hide 
somewhere or try to escape. Maybe the people respected such an individual in 
their hearts but kept themselves away. So the general atmosphere was that of 
fear for there used to be repression. 

Now, see the difference in the time of Gandhiji. Earlier even the biggest of 
our leaders, when they faced cases of sedition, etc., in courts, would defend 
themselves by pleading that they had not indulged in sedition. The biggest of 
them would do this. Then suddenly there was a huge difference and even an 
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ordinary peasant was prepared to go to court and plead guilty to charges of 
sedition. There was a world of difference. So, you see. there can be nothing 
more revolutionary than the sudden manner in which the thinking of an entire 
nation was changed. This was done bv Gandhiji. They were the same people 
but he created a different atmosphere in the country, because he had noticed 
that during a revolutionary act, an individual could be daring, but the others 
were afraid and would run away. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: But individuals got inspiration. This happened with 
me. I got the inspiration of bravery. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Whether there is one individual or a thousand, they are, after 
all. individuals and... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: This is true. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: . . .and it is right that they should be respected by other people. 
It is also a good thing that they showed bravery'. But one aspect of that, as they 
said in our Congress Party also, is that one should try to escape; one should not 
get caught. Gandhiji was very much against this because he was able to understand 
the basic psychology behind this, that is, to try to save oneself, which is cowardice. 
Because that creates an atmosphere which should never be there. Secondly, apart 
from violence, anything that is done secretly inevitably brings on the tendency 
that if you are secretive, you are hiding something. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: The idea is to escape. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is exactly what it means. He was against it and. in my 
opinion, he grasped a very essential psychological factor behind the whole 
thing, that if anything is done openly, fear is just banished. Then why should 
one be afraid of anybody? One can simply face the consequences of one's 
action. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Do you consider their violence defensive or 
offensive? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Offensive and defensive violence has no meaning. Those 
who are cpnsidered revolutionaries here resorted to violence on a small scale 
but it was offensive in nature. It was a different matter that they sometimes 
used violence to save themselves when they were embushed. For instance. 
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when Chandra Shekhar Azad 288 was besieged, he continued to fire until he was 
caught: his leg got injured. He was not captured: he was killed. That is a 
different matter. So that was due to the circumstances. But basically it was 
offensive. You may say that the violence of a nation in bondage is bound to be 
defensive. That is one way of looking at it. The question as to how far it is 
justified, as to whether it is proper or not, is an ethical one. Generally speaking, 
the answer to that is that if there is no alternative, then violence is justified. But 
then the other answer could be is that, apart from justification, that is not even 
an effective method. 

Nowadays there may be possibility of mass movements. Now, a thing which is 
secret cannot basically be a matter for the masses. The masses may be affected 
to some extent but a mass movement is just not feasible in the present times. 
Secondly, the state has such a tremendous power to do violence that no individual 
groups can challenge it. At the time of the French Revolution, the difference 
between the state and the people was not very great. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! It was not so well organised? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No. not well organised: there was not much difference in 
the weapons. Only the ordinary gun was used to be there. Earlier the difference 
was even less. It was a noisy crowd with bows and arrows and sticks with the 
pretentions of an army. At the time of the French Revolution, there were just 
the blunderbusses. But gradually such a great change has come about that 
there can be no comparison now. No one in the world can defeat an organised 
army today unless the armed forces themselves rebel. That is a different matter. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: The army itself... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Therefore, violence is no longer a feasible method except as 
a means ot bringing back a dead nation to life. But even for that, the method 
shown by Gandhiji was extremely successful. It was founded on the principle 
that there should be no secrecy. Everything was in the open and above board. 
That boosts up people's morale no end. After all, the worst that could happen 
was that one went to jail or was beaten by a lathi or killed. Nothing more can 
happen. Once the heart is reassured on this score, there is no question of 
constant fear and attempts to escape. 


288. See fn 276 in this section. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary : Did that violence do any harm to the society or to 
the country? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have already answered that question. The damage was 
done in Gandhiji’s time when the movement was at its peak and the incident at 
Chauri Chaura occurred . 289 It was not an act of violence by terrorists but an 
accidental flaring up of anger. Gandhiji immediately called a halt to everything. 
It was obvious that the two things could not go hand in hand. If you think that 
an armed battle should be fought for the country’s freedom, it can be done 
after weighing the pros and cons as it has been done in other countries. But 
individual violence and killing and arson, etc., in order to create panic, was 
wrong. It was stupid to think that a big power would be cowed down by 
murdering a few persons. There are thousands waiting to take their place. The 
only good it may do is that the conscience will be constantly pricking. It wall 
also shake the people up. That is all the good it may do. But such acts can be 
positively harmful if they are undertaken at the wrong time. 

[Translation ends] 


289. See fn 277 in this section. 
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II. POLITICS 

(a) Indian National Congress 


19. Tasks before the Youth 1 

Task Before The Youth: Nehru's Advice 

Baroda, 
Nov. 2. 

Prime Minister Nehru called upon the young people here today to break the 
wall existing between themselves and the uneducated masses and to work with 
them for their betterment. 

The Prime Minister was inaugurating the Third All-India Convention of the 
Youth Congress. 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi presided. 

The Prime Minister flew here from Bhopal this morning to attend the 
Convention. 

In his speech, Mr. Nehru asked the youth to keep their minds clear and fresh 
in order to understand the changing world. One’s mind should always be flexible, 
he added. He said that the basic differences between the two generations were 
bound to exist. 2 

The Prime Minister stated that revolution in several countries came very 
suddenly but there was another process of revolution which was rather slow but 
more effective. That type of revolution was brought about by social changes. 
Unfortunately the people who preferred the fast type of revolution did not like 
the gradual social change. 

Mr. Nehru said that people should not forget that when they compared India 
with other countries in the world there was another aspect also. There was a vast 
difference between India and countries like USSR, USA or Germany. Those 


1 . Report of speech at the inauguration of the third all-India Convention of the Youth 
Congress at Baroda, 2 November 1958. The Hindu , 3 November, 1958. 4,000 delegates 
attended. 

2. The National Herald of 4 Nov. quotes Nehru thus: “You have a more difficult task but 
you also have a more glorious adventure before you and coming to the age I have come 
to, I envy those who are young today and who will see and work for great changes. I 
envy you and I give you my good wishes in this adventure. May you go ahead with your 
head high, with your spirits high, and always with the outlook of the morning in your 
eyes. We of our generation belong to the afternoon and evening. You are of the morning, 
so act up to it.” 
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countries were highly industrialised. They had changed their social structure by 
increasing their production. In India the same thing was being done. But in a 
rather slow process which would certainly bring a change in their social structure 
also. After independence, the Prime Minister said, people were becoming more 
and more carefree. This was a bad thing. In that way they would not be able to 
maintain or strengthen the unity and independence of the nation. To safeguard 
the independence the people should always be alert. They could never face or 
fight the danger otherwise. 


20. Need to Infuse Young Blood 3 


Strengthening Of Congress — Need To Infuse Young Blood: 
Nehru’s Plea 


Indore, 
Nov. 3. 

Prime Minister Nehru to-day strongly pleaded for keeping the doors of the 
Congress “wide open” so that young blood could come in and strengthen the 
party. 

Addressing above five hundred Congress workers from different parts of the 
State, Mr. Nehru deprecated what he called the tendency to create impediments 
in the way of young people joining the Cong r ess and depriving them of 
opportunities to work. Such a tendency was suicidal for the party, he added. 

Mr. Nehru said that yesterday he inaugurated the convention of the Youth 
Congress at Baroda 4 which was attended by about four thousand people from 
different parts of the country. From many quarters he received the complaint that 
young people were not being given opportunities in the Congress to work. 

Mr. Nehru said that Congressmen should realise that the country was 
undergoing revolutionary changes. These changes had created new problems 
which would have to be tackled in a new way. For this it was necessary that 
enlightened people of the present generation should be attracted to join the 
Congress and allowed full opportunities to work. 

Mr. Nehru said that allowing young people to join the Congress did not 
mean that they should be given offices in the organisation. They should be allowed 
full freedom to work so that their enthusiasm and energy could be utilised for the 
good of the party and ultimately of the country. The old guards in the Congress 


3. Report of speech to Congress workers at Indore, 3 November 1958. The Hindu, 
4 November 1958. 

4. See item 19. 
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like him would be able to learn something new if the people of the present 
generation were allowed to join the party and work without impediments, he 
added. 

Mr. Nehru pleaded for understanding between Congressmen belonging to 
the old generation and those of the modem times. Whenever the country underw ent 
a revolution there was bound to be difference in the approach of the old and the 
young. But w hat was needed was that a proper understanding should be developed 
between the two so that both could contribute their mite for the advancement of 
the nation, he said. 

Mr. Nehru said that he did not agree with those who held the view that after 
independence the Congress Party had lost its utility. At the present juncture when 
the country was passing through a very delicate period, it was the Congress and 
the Congress alone which could take the country successfully on the road to 
progress, he added. 

Mr. Nehru said that in the light of the situation obtaining in the world and 
the country today, there was no party in India except the Congress which was 
capable of maintaining the unity and solidarity of the country without being 
affected in the least by communalism, linguism, provincialism and such other 
evils. 

Mr. Nehru said he felt that it was the Congress Party which held India solid 
and united, and but for it, fissiparous tendencies would have grown, jeopardising 
the country’ s hard- won freedom. 

Mr. Nehru said that the need of the hour was that the Congress should be 
further strengthened. The Congress would become weak not on account of external 
forces but on account of internal defections and bickerings within the party. 

Congress, he said, had been a strong and lively organisation with a memorable 
past. The party had earned a good name throughout the world and no efforts 
should be spared to see that the name was not spoiled. 

Amendments to Congress Constitution 

Mr. Nehru referred to the amendments made in the Congress constitution at the 
Hyderabad session of the AICC and said that the provision disallowing one person 
holding office in the party consecutively for more than one term would prove 
beneficial to the organisation. He was not in favour of a few people monopolising 
the offices in the party and said that if new people were elected to the offices 
every year the party would have more trained and experienced people to shoulder 
other responsibilities. 

Mr. Nehru said that in Uttar Pradesh the same person could not be elected to 
the office of the PCC President for more than one consecutive term. This was a 
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good system. Those people whose advice was required for the organisation could 
be included in the Working Committee and it was not necessary they should be 
given offices every time. 


21. To U.N. Dhebar 5 


November 4. 1958 


My dear Dhebarbhai, 6 7 8 

Someone has told me that because of the AICC resolution affecting Presidents 
and Secretaries, the whole of the West Bengal P.C.C. Executive has resigned. s I 
have not myself seen this news anywhere. If this is true, this itself is an indication 
of the rotten state of affairs in the Bengal Congress. The object obviously is to 
demonstrate that the Congress cannot function in Bengal without the help of the 
present office-bearers and executive. To do this at any time would have been 
bad. To do it at a time when large-scale direct action is threatened by the 
Opposition parties is infinitely worse. 9 

Anyhow, the result is that the Congress has ceased functioning almost 
completely in Calcutta or perhaps in Bengal. In the normal course, I suppose 
elections will be held, but that will take some time. It might be advisable to 
appoint an ad hoc committee. If so, such a committee should be one which consists 
of people who are respected and who are capable of facing the situation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. JN Collection. 

6. President, Indian National Congress. 

7. The All India Congress Committee decided at Hyderabad on 26 Oct. 1 958 that Presidents 
and Secretaries of Congress should not hold otfice for more than one term consecutively. 
See SWJN/SS/44/p. 1 96- 1 98. 

8. The West Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee decided on 3 Nov. to dissolve the existing 
Executive Council and to convene the PCC to elect office-bearers. 

9. The opposition parties had been attacking the Congress Ministry in West Bengal over 
food and refugee rehabilitation policies, and police misconduct and ministerial 
corruption. The Congress Ministry had survived a no-confidence motion in Mar. 1958 
by voice vote. 
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22. To Partap Singh Kairon 10 


November 9, 1958 

My dear Partap Singh, 11 

This evening, after I had seen you, I read the report you had sent me about the so- 
called Rewari incident when Dr. Gopichand Bhargava addressed a public meeting 
there. 12 

The incident itself was of no consequence, but it has assumed some importance 
because of publicity in the press and because no doubt it has been felt by some 
people that Dr. Gopichand was treated with discourtesy and pushed about by 
Congressmen who favoured you and therefore thought it desirable to exhibit 
their disfavour of Dr. Gopichand. The importance of this matter thus was not so 
much as to what happened at Rewari but because it was supposed to bring into 
the light the inner differences between groups in the Congress Party and even 
in your Cabinet. This was of course unfortunate and it cast rather a special 
responsibility on you because indirectly [you] or your supporters were supposed 
to be involved. 

Reading your note. I find a detailed criticism of what Dr. Gopichand had 
written to you and your pointing out how Dr. Gopichand’s report is a wrong one 
and further in some matters Dr. Gopichand behaved as a responsible Minister 
should not have behaved. 

You make a particular point of Dr. Bhargava saying that some stones were 
hurled on the platform. About this you say that enquiries had revealed that no 
one in the meeting had been hit by the stones and the allegation of stone-throwing 
had not been established. This seems to be an odd way of dealing with your 
colleague’s statement. It may well be that no one was hurt and when your colleague 
has said that there was some stone-throwing, his word has to be accepted. It may 
have been a minor stone-throwing, but I do not see how anyone can easily deny 
something of this kind. All he can say was that he did not see it. In any event, to 
say that Dr. Bhargava made an allegation which is not substantiated seems to me 
rather odd. That is not the way I would treat a colleague of mine. 

Again, reference is made somewhere in your note to Dr. Gopichand saying 
that he was listened to in pin-drop silence except for one or two persons who 


10. JN Collection. 

1 1 . Chief Minister of Punjab. 

12. Gopichand Bhargava, Minister of Finance and Planning in the Punjab Government, 
complained of manhandling and stoning while he was addressing a public meeting at 
Rewari on 12 Oct. 1958. 
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intended to create some little trouble. This again is vigorously denied. How a 
statement like that can be denied, is not clear to me. 

The whole point is that you are analysing each word that Dr. Bhargava said 
in regard to an incident where everybody must have been excited and it appears 
from your note that you wish to say that Dr. Bhargava is not telling the truth. 
That is not the impression I get from reading his statement. Of course in all such 
incidents no two versions can be exact. The point is, however, that you have 
treated a statement of a colleague ot yours with scant respect and have pointed 
out minor discrepancies. In a matter of this kind I would accept my colleague’s 
statement in preference to any police report. But, as I have said above, in a 
report of this kind there are bound to be slightly varying versions because people 
are excited and few persons see the whole picture. The impression I get from 
your note rather is that you have favoured other accounts even in regard to 
these minor matters in order to indicate that Dr. Gopichand was not telling the 
truth. I do not think that was a right course to adopt. If anything like this 
happened to any colleague of mine, the first thing I would do is to speak to him 
and even without an enquiry' to express my deep regret at any discourtesy that 
might have been shown to him. The whole matter was trivial, but it brought 
out inner disputes and discordance. Either that discordance has to be encouraged 
and accentuated or it has to be minimised and discouraged. 

So far as Abdul Ghani ! is concerned, he is totally irresponsible and I can 
very well understand his behaving objectionably. But. the point that public is 
interested in, is the relation between you and your colleague. The press behaves 
badly and in such matters especially tries to exaggerate everything to your 
disadvantage. We should not play into its hands. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


13. Member, Punjab Legislative Assembly. 
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23. To Jugal Kishore 14 


November 11, 1958 

My dear Jugal Kishore, 15 

I have your letter of November 8. 16 It is true that when the questions were put to 
me at the Press Conference, 1 I had not read your correspondence. 18 Indeed I did 
not know that it w as being sent to me. What 1 said however would not have been 
affected by that correspondence. I did not say that you w>ere trying to embarrass 
the Chief Minister by seeking shelter behind organisational matters. I do not 
quite remember the words I used. What I said was that these conflicts in the U.P. 
had deeper causes and sometimes organisational issues head these causes. I think 
that that is a correct statement both generally and specifically. That has nothing 
to do with your trying to embarrass Dr. Sampumanand on this issue. 

I did not give any opinion on the question of principle that you had raised 
because I had not studied the matter or the facts relating to it. But I knew, as most 
people know, that there had been pulls in different directions in the U.P.P.C.C. 
for some time past and that these had been reflected in the Cabinet. Simple 
organisational issues thus become tied up with other matters. That is all what 
I said. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. JN Collection. 

15. Congress leader and educationist from Uttar Pradesh. 

1 6. Jugal Kishore, who had just resigned from the UP Ministry, protested at Nehru’s remarks 
at the Press Conference about the recent resignations of UP Ministers. He said that if 
Nehru had known the facts he would not have concluded that they were out to embarrass 
the Chief Minister by raising organisational questions. He agreed with Nehru that a 
Chief Minister must have a coherent team to be effective. But he felt that in a democracy 
this must result from free discussion, not its stifling. He assured Nehru that their 
resignation was intended to explore the nature of joint responsibility of Ministers in 
matters of party organisation, not to embarrass the Chief Minister. 

17. For Nehru's comments at a press conference in New Delhi on 7 Nov. 1958, see item 14, 
here pp. 215-216. 

18. The correspondence between Sampumanand. the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, and 
Jugal Kishore was released to the press on 6 Nov. 1958. 
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24. People’s Cooperation Essential 
in Solving Problems 19 

I send my good wishes to the next session of the Tamil Nadu Political 
Conference. 20 In the old days, such conferences mainly stated our political 
objectives and demands. Today, they have to deal with concrete problems. The 
success of a conference thus depends on how far it has dealt with the problems 
of the day. 

Our primary problem today is that of food production. We have recently 
decided in the National Development Council for the State to take over the 
wholesale trade in foodgrains, and the Council has laid great stress on small 
village cooperatives being established all over the rural areas. 21 I consider both 
these decisions of high importance. The burden of carrying them out will fall on 
the States, and the sooner we carry them out, the better it will be for us. But even 
a State Government cannot succeed fully in its task, unless it has full assistance 
and cooperation from the people. The Congress organisation should, therefore, 
direct its energies towards this end. 

But, above and behind all our problems is that of national unity. Without 
that, we cannot achieve any thing. 


25. To U.N. Dhebar 22 


November 17, 1958 

My dear Dhebarbhai, 

This evening a group of Congressmen from Calcutta came to see me. They told 
me that they were seeing you tomorrow morning. They gave me a copy of a letter 
that they had addressed to you and which no doubt they will hand over to you 
tomorrow. 

I did not think it proper to give them any kind of assurance. All I said was 
that I agreed with them that elections should be tair and should further create an 
impression of having been fair. 

But, reading through their memorandum, I was surprised to find that it is 


19. Message, 14 November 1958. File No. 9/2/58-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

20. The 45th Tamil Nadu Political Conference at Gobichettipalayam in Madras State from 
6 to 7 Dec. 1958. 

21. On 8 Nov. 1958. 

22. JN Collection. 
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proposed to hold a meeting of the General Body of the P.C.C. on the 25th 
November and to elect Shri Bijoy Singh Nahar, 23 the present General Secretary, 
as the President. First of all, it is hardly right to hold a meeting before giving 
Dr. Roy 24 much of a chance of consultation. Dr. Roy is due back on the 24th 
November. 25 He might come then or he might be delayed. Anyhow even if he 
comes on the 24th, it will be too late for real consultation. It would appear, 
therefore, that some kind of an accomplished fact is to be presented to him. 

Secondly, it would indeed be amazing if the outgoing General Secretary of 
the P.C.C. , Shri Bijoy Singh Nahar, is to become the President. This man has 
been Secretary for the last nine or ten years together with Atulya Babu 26 as 
President. This changeover may not offend strictly the direction of the A.I.C.C. 
But it would be political trickery of the worst kind. 

I should imagine that the meeting should be held after Dr. Roy has come 
back and has time to consult and consider and, in any event, persons who have 
held office for these many years should not stand for election to office. 

I do not of course know whether the statements made in the memorandum 
going to be given to you are correct. But some of the examples they have cited 
are, on the face of it, very bad. I think that, now that this matter in Bengal has 
been opened out, we should take very good care that it settles down on 
right lines. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. (1906-1997); an active participant in the Quit India movement and imprisoned during the 
freedom struggle; Member, West Bengal Legislative Council, 1946-47 and 1952-57; 
Member, West Bengal Legislative Assembly, 1957-77; Minister in the West Bengal 
Government, 1962-67 and 1968; Deputy Chief Minister, West Bengal, 1971; left 
Congress and joined the Janata Party in 1977 and later elected the Party’s General 
Secretary; Member, Lok Sabha, 1977-79. 

24. B.C. Roy was Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

25. B.C. Roy was on a 40-day visit to USA and Europe. He returned to Bombay on 22 Nov. 
1958. P.C. Sen was the acting Chief Minister of West Bengal during his absence. 

26. Atulya Ghosh, the President of the West Bengal PCC. 
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26. To U.N. Dhebar 27 


November 18, 1958 

My dear Dhebarbhai, 

I have seen tonight your two letters of today’s date. 28 

I think that the whole purpose of the A.I.C.C. passing the resolution about 
the Presidents and Secretaries not continuing for more than one term will be 
vitiated if a long continuing Secretary takes the place of a long continuing 
President. So far as I know, Bijoy Singh Nahar has been Secretary for eight or 
nine years. If he becomes President of the B.P.C.C., it will be a tragedy apart 
from being, I think, trickery. I am surprised to learn that Dr. B.C. Roy agreed to 
this. Unless some new element is brought into the B.P.C.C. both for the office of 
the President and Secretary, the Congress in Bengal is doomed. To bring forward 
the argument that a person has been or has not been to jail is totally irrelevant in 
this connection. Naturally the person to be chosen should be a person of integrity 
and right views. 

I do not know Saila Kumar Mukherjee 24 or anything about him except what 
I have heard. The fact that he is intimately connected with the Jalan group of 
industries is certainly not in his favour. I am sure there are other people in Bengal 
who might make suitable choices. 

I think this attempt to rush this election before Dr. Roy is really back, is 
thoroughly bad. It will do little good. What can Dr. Roy do even if he arrives a 
day before the election? Everything is nicely fixed up then and no change is 
possible. Dr. Roy has been far too much under the influence of Atulya Babu and 
does not know where else to look for advice. 

You suggest that we might get in touch with Dr. Roy in Bombay in some 
way as soon as he arrives. I doubt if this will help at all at that last moment. As 
a matter of fact, according to some people, the B.P.C.C. as constituted today can 


27. JN Collection. 

28. Dhebar's first letter described how both B.C. Roy and Atulya Ghosh had decided upon 
Bijoy Singh Nahar as President of the West Bengal PCC. Dhebar had suggested others 
but they were disqualified for not having gone to jail. He wanted to remind all PCC 
Presidents of the Hyderabad resolution and asked for Nehru’s opinion on it. His second 
letter reported that Atulya Ghosh would accept Saila Kumar Mukheijee if B.C. Roy 
agreed. Saila Kumar Mukheijee was at present working for the Jalan Group of Industries, 
which he must give up if he is to become the President of the PCC. 

29. Congress leader from Howrah and Minister for Local Self-Government and Finance in 
the ministries of B.C. Roy and Prafulla Chandra Sen. 
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hardly be considered properly elected. However, we cannot go into that matter 
now. But the two or three cases mentioned in the representation given to you 
certainly deserve enquiry. 

It seems to me. therefore, that from every' point of view the meeting of the 
B.RC.C. convened for the 25th November should be postponed. Afresh date 
should be fixed after Dr. Roy comes and you have had time to consult him. In 
fact this matter is important enough to be considered by the Working Committee. 

I agree with the draft letter that you propose to send to Presidents and 
Secretaries of the P.C.C.S. 30 My only suggestion would be that it might be stronger. 
This is hardly a question of a gesture being made but of the spirit of the A.I.C.C. 
Resolution being followed in its entirety. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


27. To Ram Subhag Singh 31 


November 24, 1958 

My dear Ram Subhag, 32 

In the course of the Party meeting day before yesterday, you sent a paper to me 
offering your resignation as Secretary of the Party. 1 showed this to Pantji 33 who 
apparently put it in his pocket and took it aw'ay. 

I spoke rather strongly at the Party meeting on the Banaras University issue 
because I felt that what you and some others had said was not right. 34 This was 
for two reasons the main reason being that motives were being attributed to our 
Education Minister 35 as well as others. Secondly whatever had to be said on this 
issue might well have been said at the Party meeting first. 


30. Dhebar proposed to remind them of the Hyderabad resolution against prolonged and 
consecutive appointments; he added that a President becoming a Secretary or the vice 
versa would not be appreciated. 

31. JN Collection. 

32. Secretary, Congress Party in Parliament. 

33. Govind Ballabh Pant, Union Minister of Home Affairs. 

34. For details, see items 198 and 199. 

35. K.L. Shrimali. 
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I have no wish to accept your resignation because you have done good 
work, but I felt that we must be frank with each other and I must tell you, as 
indeed I wrote to you and mentioned at the Party meeting, how I felt about it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


28. To U.N. Dhebar 36 

November 27, 1958 

My dear Dhebarbhai, 

Thank you for your letter of the 27th November about Ministers etc., going to 
the Congress. 37 1 entirely agree with what you have written. In fact, I mentioned 
this myself to some people from Nagpur. 

I am rather worried about some of us w ho stay in Raj Bhavans. Apart from 
other reasons, I would like to stay with Sri Prakasa * w ho is a very old triend of 
mine and w ho has insisted on it, but the real difficulty is that all kinds of security 
precautions are taken, which are not feasible elsewhere. 

What I do not like is that some of us are guests and have to pay nothing, 
while other delegates have to pay. I do not know how 7 to get over this difficulty. I 
am prepared to pay, of course, any fixed sum that may be suggested. But who am 
I to pay it to? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. JN Collection. 

37. The 64th session of the Indian National Congress at Nagpur from 9 to 1 1 Jan. 1959. 

38. Governor of Bombay. 
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29. To B.C. Roy 39 


1st December, 1958 

My dear Bidhan, 

You must have probably heard that Mundhra 40 has stated in the course of the 
Vivian Bose inquiry 41 that he gave rupees 1,00,000 to the Congress at the time of 
the last general elections. I was not aware of this at all nor was Pantji. 42 1 find 
that Moraiji Desai 43 also knew nothing about it. 

Pantji wrote to Atulya Ghosh and Prafulla Chandra Sen 44 to enquire if they 
knew anything about this matter. Both of them replied that they did not know 
anything about it. Prafulla Babu said that you had seen Pantji’s letter. 

On referring to some papers in my office I find a letter from you dated 
September 6th 1956 addressed to T.T. Krishnamachari 45 with which you had 
sent a cheque for Rs 25,000/- given to you by Mundhra. In that letter you stated 
that he had promised to pay Rs 1,50,000/- and had already paid Rs 1,00,000/- to 
GD. Birla. 46 

From the account given to us by GD. Birla of the monies realised by him for 
our election fund it appears that H.D. Mundhra gave Rs 1,25,000/- to him. This 
account is dated 12th January 1957. It is not clear to me whether in the figure 
given by GD. Birla of Rs 1,25,000/- the sum of Rs 25,000/- sent by you to us 
directly was included. 

I was completely ignorant of all these matters although the election monies 
received were deposited in the joint names of Moraiji Desai and myself. In fact, 
I did not even know how much money had been collected till fairly recently. 
Now that we have to deal with this matter, we want to know the correct facts. 
Probably, we shall have to make a statement in Parliament. 


39. JN Collection. 

40. Haridas Mundhra was Chairman of the Mundhra Group of Companies. 

41. Justice Vivian Bose of the Supreme Court headed the Board of Inquiry to investigate 
charges against the Life Insurance Corporation of India and H.M. Patel, the then Finance 
Secretary. For details, see SWJN/SS/41/pp.ll9-120,415-416. 

42. GB. Pant was Union Minister of Home Affairs. 

43. Union Minister of Finance. 

44. Minister of Food, Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation in the West Bengal Government. 

45. Union Minister of Finance from 1956 to 1958; resigned from the Union Cabinet on 
12 Feb. 1958 after the Chagla Commission found him guilty in the LIC affair. 

46. A leading industrialist on close terms with many Congress leaders. 
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I am writing to you partly to refresh your memory' about these matters and 
partly so that you might supply any further information on the subject. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 

30. To Humayun Kabir 47 

December 2, 1958 

My dear Humayun, 48 

I have rather rapidly read your draft statement on Congress ideology. There is 
much, of course, in it that is good, but I feel that there are some parts in it with 
which I do not agree. Also, that the broad approach is not, to my thinking, happy. 
There is too much of special pleading, and it is. in the main, a criticism of what 
has happened in the U.S.S.R. There are statements which are very controversial. 
It is difficult for me, in the course of a brief letter, to deal with all these aspects 
separately and fully. But, as you are going away in another day or two. I thought 
I might let you have my preliminary reactions. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


31 . Women on the March 49 

Indian history is full of instances of outstanding women in almost every field of 
activity. There have been women saints and rulers, soldiers and politicians, 
educationists, mathematicians and doctors, and of course great patriots. And 
yet it is true that as a whole women in India have laboured under numerous 
disabilities. In the main, these disabilities have been due to law and social 
customs. 

There has always been an attempt to get rid of these customs. But in the 
past success was limited. The reformers came and no doubt made some 
difference but the vast mass of our women-folk continued as before. 


47. Humayun Kabir Papers. NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

48. Union Minister of State for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 

49. Message, 20 December 1958, for the AICCs journal. Women on the March . File No. 
9/2/5 8-PMP. Volume and issue no. of Women on the March not traced. 
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Then came Gandhiji and. in his own quiet, cooperative and persuasive 
way, called out the women of India to participate in the struggle for freedom. 
To the men of India, he said that they should treat their women-folk as comrades. 
Gandhiji’s message spread not only in the towns, but in distant villages and the 
women came out to play their distinguished part in the struggle for freedom. 
Inevitably social reform was allied to the peaceful revolution that was going on 
in India and big changes began to take shape. But still there were many people 
who resisted these changes and obstructed every attempt at advance. 

Since the coming of independence, this movement for the liberation of women 
from age-old bonds has taken a new shape. Our Parliament has passed laws in 
regard to marriage and inheritance, both of which affect women intimately and 
better their lot. As education spreads, tens of thousands of women are going 
through our colleges and universities and a much vaster number through our 
schools. Thus a major revolution is taking place, for the biggest revolution is one 
which affects the social life of the country and more particularly the women. 

We should welcome this revolution and encourage it in every way, for a 
country's advance is ultimately measured by the position of its women-folk. 
Congressmen should especially bear this in mind, for they inherit the great tradition 
which Gandhiji started in a big way. We should encourage women to play their 
part in public life as well as in the home. They should come to our legislatures, to 
our local bodies and be members of our Congress Committees. In the many other 
departments of life, fresh avenues should be opened out to them, so that in this 
vast complex of India, men and women should advance together to the great 
goals that we have set ourselves. 


32. Relevance of Indian National Congress 50 

Every session of the National Congress has a certain importance. I think that the 
coming Nagpur session has a special importance. At Avadi, some years ago, we 
adopted formally the socialist pattern of society for our goal. 51 Since then much 
has happened to confirm us in that decision and, at the same time, much as 
happened to demonstrate that there are many forces, perhaps even within the 
Congress, which do not wholly approve of this objective. 


50. Message, 27 December 1958. File No. 9/2/59-PMP. 

51 . On 21 Jan. 1955 at the 60th Indian National Congress at Avadi. For details see SWJN/ 
SS/27/pp. 279-283. 
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I think that a great deal of clear thinking is necessary for Congressmen on 
this and like subjects. We cannot work effectively unless there is certain clarity 
in our approach to our problems. Mere goodwill is not enough, though that is 
very necessary. 

Therefore, I think that we must clarify our minds a little more about the 
path we are to pursue. This will include our approach to planning in future. 

I do not think it would be desirable for us to become rigid in our approaches 
to our problems. But, at the same time, we cannot remain in a state of flux so far 
as our thinking is concerned. In any social change, inevitably, there is a certain 
conflict of interests or groups or classes and therefore opposition arises. We do 
not believe in encouraging class conflict, but we have to recognise that such 
conflicts do exist in the modern structure of society. We wish to deal with them 
as peacefully and cooperatively as possible. 

The Working Committee has already put forward some draft resolutions and 
statements which should help Congressmen to consider these broad problems in 
their right perspective. 


33. To U.N. Dhebar 52 


December 28. 1958 

My dear Dhebarbhai, 

You were good enough to give me your dratt Presidential Address this afternoon. 
I have read through it. If I may say so with all respect, it is a very good Address. 
I have no other comments to offer. 

There is only one very very small matter to which I would refer. In paragraph 
61, page 33. you use the word “job." I do not like this word anyhow. More 
especially I do not like it in connection with the Congress Presidentship. May I 
suggest that you might say “You called upon me to undertake this burden. 

I am returning your draft Address to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


52. U.N. Dhebar Papers. NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

53. Dhebar informed Nehru on 2 Jan. 1959 that he had done so. 
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34. To Jadabendra Nath Panja 54 


December 28, 1958 

My dear Panjaji, 55 

I have received a letter from Shri Ramananda Das, 36 President of the Bengal 
Provincial Depressed Classes' League, with which he has sent me a copy of his 
letter addressed to you dated 19th December. In this he complains about the 
refusal to supply Congress enrolment forms to him. 

I hope you will be good enough to look into this matter. Complaints have 
frequently been made about not giving enrolment forms and to the effect that 
partiality is shown in this matter. I hope that no one will have reason to complain 
in future. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. To Moolchand Deshlahra 57 


December 29, 1958 

Dear Moolchandji, 58 

I am sorry for the delay in acknowledging your letter of the 25th November. 

I know that various newspapers in Madhya Pradesh have been carrying on 
some kind of insidious propaganda which, I think, is very objectionable. I have 
made this clear to various people from Madhya Pradesh who came to see me. 
But I do not quite know what you would expect me to do about the matter. It is 


54. JN Collection. 

55. (1886-1961); participated in the non-cooperation movement after the special Congress 
session at Calcutta, 1920, suffered imprisonment in 1932-34 and 1942; Ex-Minister 
for Cottage and Small-scale Industries, Government of West Bengal; President, West 
Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee, 1958-61. 

56. (1913-72); Harijan and Labour leader of Congress; organised various trade unions; 
represented India in the ILO Conferences at San Francisco in 1948 and at Geneva in 
1951; Member, General Council, INTUC; Treasurer, Bengal Provincial National Trade 
Union Congress; General Secretary, Bengal Provincial Depressed Classes League; 
General Secretary, Bhartiya Depressed Classes League; Member of Lok Sabha from 
Barrackpore, West Bengal, 1952-57. 

57. JN Collection. 

58. General Secretary, Madhya Pradesh Congress Committee. 
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for Congressmen or your Committee to keep wide awake and meet this kind of 
underground attack. 

I am sending your letter to the Congress President. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(b) Social Groups 


36. To P.C. Sen 59 


November 4, 1958 

My dear Prafulla Babu, 

I returned to Delhi today 60 and am trying to catch up with events. 

I understand that the Communists and others have threatened some kind of 
direct action from about the middle of next month. The ground for this apparently 
is that the none of the displaced persons should be sent outside Bengal and that 
presumably they should continue to receive the doles they have been getting. It is 
patent that we cannot accept this proposition. It is on the face of it not only 
unreasonable but wholly impracticable. 

Therefore, you will no doubt face this situation with vigour. There is no 
point in taking half-hearted measures which only make matters worse. We have 
to make it perfectly clear that the proposal made cannot be accepted by any 
reasonable person and in fact even those who make the proposal know this. I 
understand that the Communist Party chiefly, as well as some other Opposition 
groups, get regular contributions from the displaced persons in camps out of the 
dole they receive from Government. In fact I was told that this is done publicly 
on the day the doles are given out. Further that probably 30 or 40 thousand 
rupees per month are collected in this way chiefly by the Communist Party. 

If this is a fact, I can very well understand the desire of the Communist Party 
to prevent a dispersal of these people from the camps. This will not only affect 
their income, but perhaps also remove some of their prospective voters. However 
that may be, it is impossible for us to lay down any policy amounting to about 1 0 
crores of rupees a year on the camps alone. 

I believe it has been stated in public and in newspapers about the collections 
made by the Communist Party out of the doles. I am surprised however that this 


59. JN Collection. 

60. After a tour of Bhopal, Baroda and Indore, 1-4 Nov. 1958. 
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very significant fact has not been publicised more. I should have thought that 
someone on behalf of Government, the Chief Minister preferably, would write to 
the Leader of the Communist Party drawing his attention to these reports and 
allegations made and asking him about it. If this is a public fact, he can hardly 
deny it. If he denies it. then presumably it will be possible to adduce proof. 
Anyhow, if direct action etc., are indulged in. your Government has to take strong 
action. What this action should be, it is of course for you and your advisers to 
determine. One thing should be clear. Whatever decision is taken, this should be 
acted upon with vigour and firmness. To surrender to an absurd demand because 
of pressure, will be a very bad thing. I realise the situation in Calcutta is a difficult 
one and I should not presume to advise. But I can see no alternative to strong 
action. When I say strong action, I do not refer to police firing and the like. I 
think these must be avoided. The action in fact should be to try to prevent such a 
situation from arising. I wonder if it will not be advisable to detain some people 
under the Preventive Detention Act. 

Even apart from this threatened direct action, much has been happening in 
Calcutta, which is deplorable, frequent processions, holding up traffic and 
otherwise interfering with the life of the great city. I am told that it has become 
quite a habit for people to sit on railway lines and prevent trains from starting if 
they are displeased with something. This kind of thing has to be met some time 
or other. The sooner action is taken, the better. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


37. Removal of Displaced Persons 
from Purana Qila 61 

This note from the Rehabilitation Ministry is rather curious. I do not understand 
how they can absolve themselves of their responsibility for clearing the Purana 
Qila in this way. I can understand their asking the help of the Delhi Administration, 
but the Delhi Administration cannot take any steps of a positive kind. They can 
at best remove the displaced persons forcibly from the Purana Qila. 

It is true that the people in the Purana Qila have refused to move. But even 
when they are removed from there, alternative accommodation should be available 
to them. 


61. Note to Vishnu Sahay, the Cabinet Secretary. 5 November 1958. JN Collection. 
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The fact that the Cabinet Committee a year and a half ago gave priority to 
the removal of squatters only from Kingsway Barracks and Tibbia College 
Chummeries has no significance in this connection. It may be that at that time a 
higher priority was given to those two places. Purana Qila, though given a lesser 
priority, still had to be tackled. 


38. Films on Tribals 62 

Please reply to this letter from Mr. Botting. 63 Acknowledge it and say that I have 
read it. Normally we have no objection to films being made in India. In the past, 
however, there has been some trouble in tribal areas and, more especially in the 
Bastar area. The tribal people themselves, I think, object. I am not quite sure 
what the position is now'. So far as I am concerned, I have no objection. But this 
is largely a matter for the State Government concerned to decide. I am forwarding 
his letter to the Ministry' concerned here who will no doubt consult the State 
Government. 

Please send the letter to Dr. Keskar 64 and say that in view of what is said in 
this letter, I do not myself see why we need object. 


39. To Thomas Pothacamury 65 


7th November, 1958 

My dear Archbishop, 66 

Thank you for your letter of October 30th. This is a matter, as you know, within 

the competence of the Mysore Government. You have already written to them on 

the subject. All I can do is to forward your letter to them. 

62. Note to Kesho Ram. Principal Private Secretary to the Prime Minister, 6 November 
1958. JN Collection. 

63. Douglas Botting (b.1934); documentary filmmaker and investigative journalist from 
London; undertook exploration of the island of Socotra in the Indian Ocean and wrote 
the book Island of the Dragons Blood (London: Steve Savage Publisher Limited, 1958); 
worked as BBC Special Correspondent to USSR: took part in the first balloon flight 
over Africa; made documentary films for organisations like National Geographic, BBC, 
Time Life and Royal Geographical Society: author of several books including biographies. 

64. B.V. Keskar was Union Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting. 

65. JN Collection. 

66. (1889-1968); ordained Priest. 1916: Bishop of Guntur, Andhra Pradesh. 1940: Bishop 
of Bangalore, 1942; Archbishop of Bangalore. 1953-68. 
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But I might explain the general position. So far as the Scheduled Castes are 
concerned, they are defined by law and therefore anything laid down for them 
can only apply to the classes who are so defined. In fact the law or any rules do 
not recognise, so far as I know, Scheduled Caste Christians. I have been under 
the impression that Christianity has fortunately kept itself away from these caste 
distinctions. Unless, therefore, there is a change in the law itself, we cannot go 
beyond it. 

Apart from this, scholarships and the like are provided for people who are 
economically backward or who belong to the economically backward groups. It 
is true that 80% or more of the population of India is economically backward 
and the only way to help them is to help all the people educationally and 
economically. So far as education is concerned, gradually we are making it free 
for more and more people. I hope that the time will come when there will be free 
education in the basic stage and help given to deserving people for higher studies. 

I have only stated the general position as I conceive it to be. I do not exactly 
know the position in the Kolar Goldfields and in Bangalore. I am therefore sending 
your letter to the Chief Minister of Mysore. 67 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


40. To Mohanlal Sukhadia 68 


13th November, 1958 


My dear Sukhadia, 69 

I am sending you a copy of a letter I have received. 70 The suggestions made in the 
letter appear to be, prime facie, worthwhile. Could you please have this matter 
looked into immediately? Why should it take four and a half years to dispose of 
such a question? I see that the suggestion made is that the Backward and Scheduled 


67. B.D. Jatti. 

68. File No. 33(9)-H, PMS. 

69. Chief Minister of Rajasthan. 

70. Suraj Narayan Chaudhary, nephew of Ramnarayan Chaudhary, the Information Secretary 
of the Bharat Sewak Samaj, wrote that the landless Backward and Scheduled Castes 
had asked for the grant of 1,000 bighas of land in the Nim ka Thana Tehsil of Rajasthan 
at least four and half years previously. Since then they had been applying repeatedly to 
various authorities, but a powerful caste leader, Kurdaram, and his community blocked 
them. Chaudhary asked Nehru to direct the State Government to allot the land. 
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Castes should form a cooperative to cultivate this land. If you can give effect 
to what is said, it will not only be helping the backward community and 
promoting cooperative effort, but also adding to food production. 7 ' 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


41. To N.S. Weakey 72 


November 17. 1958 

Dear Shri Weakey, 73 

I have received your letter of the 5th November. All I can do at present is to refer 
it to the Chief Minister of Bombay 74 and to request him to enquire into this 
matter. I am doing this. 

Broadly speaking, we are against ejectment, but in any application of this 
principle, naturally, all the facts have to be considered. Here round about Delhi, 
there is continuous unauthorised occupation. It begins with occupation, then a 
small house is built, then a bigger hut and then this is rented out to others at 
fairly high rates because of shortage of accommodation in Delhi. If we allowed 
this unauthorised occupation to go on, this would be very unfair. 

However, as I have said above, I am referring this matter to the Chief Minister 
of Bombay. He is anxious, as all of us are, to give every' help to members of the 
Scheduled Tribes and Castes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


71. On 6 Feb. 1959, Sukhadia replied that most of the land was forest and not cultivable. 
However, available Government land would be allotted to the landless for cooperative 
cultivation and the necessary instructions had been issued. 

72. JN Collection 

73. N.S. Weakey was President, Nag-Vidarbha Adiwasi Mandal, Chanda District. Bombay 
State. 

74. Y.B. Chavan. 
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42. Settlement of Displaced Persons in West Bengal 75 

R.B. Gour: 7 '’ Will the Minister of Rehabilitation and Minority Affairs be 
pleased to state: 

(a) whether the United Central Refugee Council of West Bengal has 
submitted any proposals to the Government of India for resettling 
displaced persons from East Pakistan in West Bengal; 

(b) if so what are the proposals: and 

(c) whether Government have taken any action thereon? 

P.S. Naskar: (a) to (c). A Memorandum was addressed by the United Central 
Refugee Council to the Chief Minister of West Bengal who had issued a 
press statement s in reply to the points raised therein, a copy of which is laid 
on the Table of the Sabha. (See Appendix XXIII. Annexure No. 6) 

R.B. Gour: May I know. Sir. whether the Government is aware of a press 
statement made by the Chairman of the United Central Refugee Council 7 ' 7 in 


75. Reply to questions in Rajya Sabha, 27 November 1958. Rajva Sabha Debates, Vol. 
XXIII, cols 336-339. 

76. Communist Party MP from Andhra Pradesh. 

77. Union Deputy Minister of Rehabilitation and Congress Lok Sabha MP from Diamond 
Harbour. West Bengal. 

The Lnited Central Refugee Council (UCRC)'s memorandum urged rehabilitation of 
camp retugees in West Bengal and dismissing the Government’s claim that the State 
had reached saturation point in refugee rehabilitation. In a press statement of 1 November 
1958. it criticised B.C. Roy s (Chief Minister of West Bengal) reply which listed obstacles 
lo land reclamation and the setting up of industries as suggested in the memorandum. 
Refugees therefore had to opt for rehabilitation outside West Bengal. The Council urged 
B.C. Roy to treat the refugee rehabilitation programme as an integral part of the State’s 
progress. 

79. Hemanta Kumar Basu. MLA. and President. United Central Refugee Council, in the 
course of a statement on 14 Nov. 1958 said: "We once again urge upon the Government 
to adopt a realistic approach to the problem and make earnest effort for reclamation of 
land in Sunderbans. Kaleghat and other schemes as shown in our memorandum and for 
harnessing the possibilities of West Bengal in the interest of development of the State 
without chasing for a golden goose in other States ... The rehabilitation of a large 
number of families in about 40.000 acres of land in the Sunderbans was one of the 
schemes suggested by us.... It once again proves the contention of UCRC that laree 
number of refugees can be rehabilitated in the Sunderbans suitably if earnest efforts 
are made by the Government." 
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which he has pointed out that the contentions of the West Bengal Chief 
Minister are incorrect and unsustainable? 

P.S. Naskar: A press statement issued by the Chairman was seen. But the 
original memorandum was addressed to the State Government and the State 
Government has replied to that and we are abiding by the State Government’s 
decision in the statement. 

Chairman: 80 He wants to know whether you have seen any reply to the Chief 
Minister's statement issued by the Chairman of the United Central Refugee 
Council. Has your attention been drawn to it? 

P.S. Naskar: I have seen a press cutting. 

Chairman: But you adhere to your original decision - that is what you say 

Bhupesh Gupta : 81 May I know. Sir. whether in view of the fact that the 
proposal made by the United Central Refugee Council has had the support 
of all opposition parties in West Bengal the Government discussed the 
problem with the refugee organisation as well as with the representatives of 
such parties before arriving at those conclusions? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This matter has been very carefully considered repeatedly 
not only by the Ministry of Rehabilitation, not only by the West Bengal 
Government but by the Government of India as a whole. If I may say so with al: 
respect to the honourable Member and the United Central Refugee Council, the 
attitude taken up by this United Central Refugee Council seems to me completely 
unjustified, without basis, foundation, logic or reason. Therefore, we propose to 
adhere to the decision we have taken whereby as many people as can be 
rehabilitated in Bengal should of course be, but according to our information 
they cannot be, and it is not a possibility to rehabilitate all of them in West 
Bengal; also it is not a desirable thing indefinitely to continue the camps and 
doles. We are rehabilitating them, spending vast sums of money, and I entirely 
fail to understand how any responsible organisation, even supported by all 
opposition parties, can put forward a proposal which can only lead to misery, to 
continued misery for those people. 


80. S. Radhakrishnan. 

81. Communist Party MP from West Bengal. 
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Bhupesh Gupta: The Prime Minister has said something very much about 
us. May I know. Sir, in that case whether the Prime Minister is prepared to 
place all these proposals and the Government proposals and others before a 
competent body which commands the confidence of the Government and of 
the Opposition and wait as to what they have to say? 

[No reply] 

M.P. Bhargava : 82 May I know. Sir, whom does this big United Central 
Refugee Council of Bengal represent? 

Bhupesh Gupta: Refugees. I have not got my answer. Sir. 

Chairman: You have given a suggestion . . 

Bhupesh Gupta: Well, if he does not answer I don’t press for the answer. The 
only thing is he cannot answer easily. 

I put another question. Now may I know, Sir, whether the Prime Minister 
is aware — since the Prime Minister has been good enough to answer this 
question — whether he is aware that the State Government and the Central 
Rehabilitation Ministry have put out the threat that until and unless the 
refugees go to Dandakamya all these camps will be closed down by July 
next year ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir, I am aware of it. 

Bhupesh Gupta: May I know, Sir, whether he understands the implications 
of such threat against the refugees? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The issue is a very simple one. There is no question of threat 
or anything. We offer to rehabilitate the people in the best possible way in various 
places, some in Bengal, and some elsewhere, and to put an end to these camps. 
We want to put an end to these camps by a certain date if they refuse to be 
rehabilitated. If we do not make arrangements for their rehabilitation the 
responsibility will be ours. On the other hand, if we have made arrangements 
and they refuse to be rehabilitated, then we have said that we are unable to 
continue the doles. 


82. Congress MP from Uttar Pradesh. 
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43. To Mehr Chand Khanna 83 


December 12, 1958 


My dear Mehr Chand, 84 

Hifzur Rehman* 5 came to see me the other day and spoke to me about helping the 
Muslims in Hyderabad who had suffered greatly at the time of the Police Action. 
He reminded me that when Dr. Mahmud* 6 went there long ago he had proposed a 
scheme for Rs. 50,000/- a year to be given for ten years and that we had 
agreed to it. I do not quite know what happened. Do you know? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


44. Evacuee Houses for Muslims 87 

The Rehabilitation Committee of the Cabinet decided that evacuee houses in 
certain areas of Delhi should be offered to Muslims at prices to be fixed or 
perhaps by auction, giving them preference. 

When this matter was notified and the sale was going to take place, it was 
announced that the Health Ministry had objected on the ground that these might 
have to be acquired by the Town Planning Organisation. Thereupon I wrote to 
the Health Minister and the Minister of Rehabilitation. 88 1 have now received the 
reply from the Health Minister. You might keep in touch with this matter and see 
what happens. 

I was approached on this question by Moulvi Hifzur Rehman. 

It is of course quite possible that these houses might have to be acquired for 
the purposes of town planning. Presumably they are in the slum areas. Perhaps a 
person might be allowed to buy a house there on the clear understanding that 
these houses might be acquired later. 

83. JN Collection. 

84. Union Minister of State for Rehabilitation and Minority Affairs. 

85. Mohammad Hifzur Rehman was Congress Lok Sabha MP from Amroha. Uttar Pradesh, 
1952-67. 

86. Syed Mahmud was Congress Lok Sabha MP from Gopalganj, Bihar, 1952-62. 

87. Note to Kesho Ram. 14 December 1958. JN Collection. 

88. Nehru wrote to D.P. Karmarkar, Union Minister of State for Health, and Mehr Chand 
Khanna, Union Minister of State for Rehabilitation and Minority Affairs, on 12 Dec. 
1958. 
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45. To M.R. Krishna 89 


December 20. 1958 

My dear Krishna, 90 

I have received today a letter dated 20th December signed by 72 persons, among 
whom your name also appears. I am replying to you immediately as 1 am leaving 
Delhi tomorrow morning. 91 I should like you to share my letter with the others. 

I am sorry I cannot meet the signatories of that letter in the near future as I 
shall be away from Delhi. 

The report in The Statesman of what I said is more or less correct, but it is 
an abbreviated version of what I said. I am, therefore, giving my views somewhat 
more fully here. I would add though, that I agree with what the Home Minister 92 
said on this subject which you have quoted in your letter. 

I did not say that I was not in favour of safe-guards. What I said was that I 
was not generally in favour of reserved seats. I do not like the idea of separating 
groups because that ultimately works to their disadvantage and the group 
concerned inevitably appears to have a lower status in life and social affairs. It is 
true that in fact some groups, like the Scheduled Castes, have had in the past 
and have even now, to some extent, a lower economic and social status. That 
is an unfortunate fact and we must try to remove that as rapidly and as fully as 
possible. Reservation of seats does not tend to do that, but perpetuates that 
division. It may be that for a short period such reservation is necessary in 
order to help that particular group. Thus, although the reservation is in the long 
run bad, in the short run it may be the lesser evil. I agree that in the circumstances 
which we had to face when we framed our Constitution, such reservation for 


89. File No. 33(51)/59-64-PMS. 

90. (b. 1924): took part in Quit India movement, 1942; arrested for conducting a meeting to 
overthrow the Razakar regime: General Secretary, All India States Subjects Scheduled 
Castes Federation, Hyderabad. State Scheduled Castes Federation and All India Depressed 
Classes League: Member, Lok Sabha from Peddapalli, Andhra Pradesh, 1952-72; 
Member, Estimates Committee of the Parliament: Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Education since 1962: Union Deputy Minister, (i) Defence. 1967-70, and 
(ii) Industrial Development and Internal Trade, 1970-71. 

91. Nehru left for Allahabad to deliver the special convocation address of Allahabad 
University on 21 Dec. 1958 on its 70th anniversary. From there he arrived at Santiniketan 
on 22 Dec. on a three-day visit. He delivered the convocation address of Visva-Bharati 
University on 24 Dec. 

92. Govind Ballabh Pant. ^ 
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the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes was necessary. For how long this 
may be necessary, I cannot say now. That is a matter which will have to be 
considered at the right time. But I do wish people to realise, and more especially 
the members of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes that this is not a 
good thing from the point of view of raising certain social classes. 

In my speech I laid stress on the other methods being employed to raise 
them. The most important one is education of all types. The next is economic. 
Indeed these two methods are rather linked together. Thus, there is no question 
of safeguards not being extended in future. They are essential. But I want much 
greater stress to be laid on the positive aspects of removing inequalities and 
raising those who may be in a lower scale, than on passive and negative aspects 
like reserved seats. 

Further, I should like this help, educational and economic, to be given to 
individuals and groups who may stand in greatest need of it from the economic 
point of view. I do not particularly like large classes of population to be labelled 
Scheduled or Backward. 

This is my broad approach to this question. But, as I have said above, this 
has no immediate application and we shall have to consider this question when 
the time comes for it, as the Home Minister had said. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


46. To Asoke K. Sen 93 


December 28. 1958 

My dear Asoke, 94 

You will remember that the question of Muslim Waqf came up before either the 
Cabinet or the Rehabilitation Committee of the Cabinet, and the matter was 
referred to the Law Ministry. 

There is one aspect of it which has some urgency. This relates to Waqf 
properties which came to the possession of the Custodian of Evacuee Property. 
As a matter of fact, this possession was theoretical only, as other people seized 
them and started living there. This has continued for a number of years. It is said 
that after another nine months or so, the entire limitation period will end, and 


93. JN Collection. 

94. Union Minister of State for Law. 
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then this unlawful possession will be validated, and nobody will be able to 
challenge it. Something has to be done to prevent this happening. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 


(c) Language 


47. The Language Question 95 

Hindi And Regional Languages Hostility Vitiates Atmosphere: 
Nehru’s Advice 


Bhopal, 
Nov. 1. 

Prime Minister Nehru stated here to-day that if they had not given to Hindi a 
place of prominence in the Constitution, it would have developed and become 
popular more easily. For then, he explained it w ould not have presented a problem 
to the non-Hindi people. When the problem presented itself they got ready to 
fight, which was. of course, “not necessary”. 

Mr. Nehru, who was inaugurating the first Conference of the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan of integrated Madhya Pradesh, declared that the feeling on the part of 
some that Hindi was sitting on chest of other languages was harmful to Hindi 
itself. All the languages of India were great — Marathi, Gujerati. Bengali, 
Kannada, Telugu, Malayalam and Tamil. 96 He paid a tribute to Tamil as one of 
the oldest languages and one known as the younger sister of Sanskrit. ‘There is 
no room for hostility and enmity among languages. For, apart from that hostility 
leading to waste of energy, it also vitiates the entire atmosphere and then literary 
men cannot do justice either to themselves or to the language”. 

Mr. Nehru made a passing reference to opposition to Hindi in the South and 
said that this opposition could not be done away with by adopting a hostile attitude 
towards the languages of the South. To win over the opponents it was necessary 


95. Report of speech of 1 November 1958. The Hindu. 2 November 1958. 

96. On 3 Nov. 1958 the National Herald reported Nehru saying that Hindi and Urdu were 
branches of the same tree, that Urdu survived despite neglect, and that in Delhi supporters 
of Hindi were publishing Urdu newspapers because they had a ready market. 
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that the protagonists ot Hindi should work for the progress and advancement 
of Tamil and other South Indian languages, he added. 

Mr. Nehru deprecated the tendency among some champions of Hindi to feel 
superior to people speaking other languages and said that such an attitude was 
most harmful for Hindi. 

Hindi was given the status of ‘‘official language" because it was spoken and 
understood by a vast majority of the people of the country and there was no 
question of Hindi dominating the others, he added. 

Inner Vitality 

During the last ten years, Hindi had progressed rapidly and was progressing. 
But then, he warned the Hindi-speaking people that languages grew because of 
their inner vitality and not because of some law or constitution or official order. 
“One can teach languages in schools and elsewhere and one can clear their path 
of some of the obstructions, but it has to develop by itself. No law can put life 
into a language. It is just like a plant that cannot be ordered about to grow, but 
will grow only by watering and manuring it and then it will grow in a delicate 
and tender way'’. 

“You must keep the doors and windows of Hindi open", Mr. Nehru told the 
Sammelan, “and allow the air of the thoughts of other languages to come and 
beat upon you". It was incorrect to say that a language was big or small by 
taking into account the number of people who spoke it and instanced the case of 
Iceland, which, with its one-and-a-half lakh population, had a literature that was 
so famous, that one of the writers in that language, won the Nobel Prize . 97 Counting 
of heads or the number of people who spoke the language, was no measure of its 
greatness. 

Mr. Nehru commended the appeal made in the speech of welcome by Dr. 
K.N. Katju, Chief Minister, that they should develop and make use of simple 
Hindi. Referring to the language used in Hindi newspapers, Mr. Nehru said that 
servants and others reading them, were unable to follow and understand and it 
looked as if the writers wanted to show off their knowledge of language. The 
tendency to use long words must be deprecated. 

Referring to scientific terminology, Mr. Nehru said that the language of 
science all over the world was one. Warning against coining new terminology, 
full of tongue-twisters and jaw-breakers, Mr. Nehru said that “it sets up a wall 
between ourselves and others". This, of course, applied to all languages, he said. 


97. Halldor Laxness (1902-1998) was awarded the Nobei Prize for Literature in 1955. 
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48. Technical Terminology 98 

I have read this Report, though rather hurriedly, and I agree with the general 
approach of the Report and broadly with its recommendations. There are, however, 
some points to which I should like to draw attention, and I would be glad it my 
suggestions could be incorporated in the Report in some form or other. Partly 
these suggestions are one of emphasis. 

2. Iam glad that the continuance of English, in addition to Hindi being the 
principal official language of the Union, is suggested, and no rigid time-limits 
for this are laid down. There should be a good deal of flexibility about this 
matter. The Draft Report deals at some length with language changeovers in the 
courts. It has not perhaps paid enough attention to science and technology, although 
reference to this has been made. It seems to me obvious that the development of 
science and technology will take place at an ever faster pace in future, and these 
subjects will play an increasingly dominant part in our national life. They require, 
therefore, rather special treatment. The language policy we adopt in regard to 
this matter will condition this development of science and technology in India. It 
may encourage it, or it may prove a check. 

3. This means not only that the terminology used should be such as 
facilitates this process and keeps us in contact with the international world of 
science and technology, but also that the teaching of these subjects will be 
conditioned by it." At the meeting of the National Development Council held 
two days ago, this question was raised, and the Council was of the definite and 
unanimous opinion that we should adopt as far as possible technical terms which 
are in international use, and further that there should be uniformity in India in all 
the languages. Some stress has been laid in the Report about uniformity in India. 
I think we should go a step further and try to encourage uniformity over the 
wider international sphere in this matter. Indeed, there is not likely to be any 
uniformity in India in this matter unless that is based on international usage. The 
two are intimately connected. 

4. At present, no student of science and technology can make any progress 
unless he knows one or more foreign languages. The output of literature of these 


98. Note on the Draft Report of the Committee of Parliament on Official Language, 10 
November 1958. File No. 52( 13)/58-63-PMS. Nehru accepted it with some amendments, 
and it was tabled in the Lok Sabha on 22 Apr. 1959. 

99. Humayun Kabir wrote to Nehru on 31 Oct. 1958 on this matter. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 
540-541. 
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subjects is tremendous, and it is very difficult to keep pace with it even for the 
normal scientist. I am told that fifty per cent of this output is in the English 
language and the second language which covers over thirty per cent is Russian. 
German. French and other languages are also, of course, important. In these 
European languages, there is a great deal of translation work to be done, so that 
the scientists can keep in touch with each other’s work. In Russia, there is a vast 
department for this purpose, which is in charge of translating immediately every 
important article and book on scientific subjects. In addition to these translations, 
scientists have to learn foreign languages at least so as to be able to read scientific 
works and be able to understand discussions. 

5. For us, the obvious foreign language is English, both because of its 
importance in this field and our knowledge of it. Russian is rather beyond our 
reach in any large way. Even now, however, the Perspective Division of the 
Planning Commission has made arrangements for translations of Russian and 
Japanese works in regard to industrial development and planning. 

6. All this leads to the conclusion that English must occupy a dominant 
place trom the point of view of science and technology in India. Further, that the 
technical terms used in our languages must closely approximate to the international 
terms or the English terms. The Education Ministry has produced, I believe, long 
lists of these technical terms in Hindi. These lists are far removed from the 
international terminology, and if we adopt these lists, we shall be cut off from 
international usage. Also, it will be difficult to impose these Hindi words on the 
other Indian languages. It seems to me, therefore, of great importance that these 
lists prepared by the Education Ministry' should be revised from this point of 
view, and that they should be adopted in all the Indian languages. Some Committee, 
consisting chiefly of scientists drawn from various States in India, should be put 
in charge of this revision. It is not much good asking non-scientists, however 
eminent they may be in a particular language, to undertake this work. Non- 
scientific people translate words very' literally without sometimes understanding 
the real content. During the last fifty years, and more especially during the last 
thirty years, the whole concept of the physical world has changed because of 
very remarkable developments in mathematics and physics. In fact, physics and 
higher mathematics have overlapped each other to a good extent. No man can be 
a real physicist today unless he is a mathematician of a high degree. Innumerable 
new words have been coined and are in current use. I think that some thousands 
of new words are being introduced every year. Any kind of translation into Hindi 
would be artificial and probably will not convey the exact meaning. 

7. I suggest, therefore, that a Committee should be appointed for this purpose 
of revising entirely technical terminology in regard to science and all allied 
subjects. 
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8 . In the Draft Report, reference is made to the appointment of “a Standing 
Commission consisting of legal experts representing the different national 
languages of India for the proper planning and implementation of the entire 
programme relating to the translation of statutes in Hindi and preparation of 
legal terminology and glossaries". I think that this principle should be adopted in 
regard to science and technology, and a similar Standing Commission should be 
appointed to keep pace with the advance ol these subjects, which are moving 
forward with great rapidity. Unless we control this development linguistically 
right at the beginning, we may well be lost in a maze of different terms and 
w ords and phrases in various languages. 

9 . In regard to the form of numerals to be used, the Committee has suggested 
that "the Union Government should have a uniform basic policy regarding the 
use of the Devanagari form of numerals in addition to the international form of 
Indian numerals depending on the public intended to be addressed". While this 
proposal, as stated, may be agreed to, the fact remains that this dual approach is 
likely to be contusing. From the point ot view' of science, technology, statistics 
and the printing of any document requiring a large number of numerals; it seems 
to me that it is inevitable tor us to use the international form of numerals. The 
Japanese adopted this form long ago to facilitate their work. In India, the 
international torm has been adopted in Tamil-speaking areas. I think, though I 
am not sure, that the Chinese are doing likewise. In fact, while languages differ 
all over the world, the form of numerals has become the same over vast areas. 
Probably, the only major parts of the world where these international forms are 
not in common use are Western Asia, where the Arabic or Persian script is used. 
Even there, I have no doubt; the international form will be used more and more. 
Thus, we have to encourage the use of the international form. Certainly in all 
scientific, technical, industrial, statistical and other matters, this form of numerals 
is the only possible one. There is no harm in the purely Hindi form being used in 
literary works. The question of an official language however, concerns chiefly 
scientific, technical and statistical matters, and not literary books. To say that 
the form of numerals should be determined by the subject matter of the 
communication, and some kind of basic policy should be laid down about the 
subject matter, seems to me a very confusing recommendation. Are we to make 
long lists of types of communications and indicate the kind of numerals to be 
used ? Logic and reason indicate that the international form should be encouraged 
everywhere in official communications. Sentiment may sometimes point the other 
way. That sentiment does not go far when you have to take into consideration 
different language areas in India. Thus, it seems to me that, while the Devanagari 

torm ot numerals might be used, every stress should be laid on the international 
form. 
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10. Somewhere in the Report, a brief reference is made to the content of 
Hindi and that it should be simple etc. It is said that it should take words from 
Hindustani and other Indian languages. I do not understand the use of the word 
’‘Hindustani" in this connection, because Hindustani itself is supposed to be an 
amalgam of Hindi and Urdu. By using Hindustani in this way, we seem to indicate 
that Hindustani is the same as Urdu. That is not a correct use. But the question of 
content, of course, is very important. All the arguments that make the use of a 
national language incumbent upon us, apply to that language being not the 
language of a small coterie of people, but rather the common language. I realise 
that in dealing with rather complex ideas, language tends to become complex 
also. It is well known, however, that the best writers in any language use simple 
forms. It is a sign of bad writing to use difficult words and phrases and long 
sentences. In this matter, probably Hindi as at present used, is a greater sinner 
than some of our other national languages in India. Probably, the gap between 
literary Bengali and popular Bengali is relatively little. The tendency in Hindi 
has been the other way, and it is one of the most common of complaints that the 
Hindi language used now in publications etc., is largely incomprehensible to 
many persons. The kind of nomenclature that has been evolved recently is entirely 
above the heads of most people. Even at railway stations, notice-boards and 
names given to educational or other departments, quite incomprehensible words 
have often been used. This has created a greater reaction against Hindi than 
almost anything else that has been done. It is, therefore, of some importance to 
make it clear that this approach must not be encouraged, and the test of a good 
word is that it understood by most people. 


49. Using internationally Accepted Terms 100 

I understand that the Ministry of Education is finalising lists of technical terms 
in Hindi and that the different Ministries and Departments of the Government of 
India have been sent the particular lists appropriate to them. 101 


100. Note to K.L. Shrimali, Union Minister of State for Education, 1 December 1958. JN 
Collection. 

101. B.V. Keskar, Union Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting, noted on 30 
Nov. 1958 that his Ministry had examined proposals from the Education Ministry and 
recommended that technical terms need not be translated into Hindi for the time being. 
Translation could be considered later when a scientific vocabulary is generally accepted 
in the country. 
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2. When these lists in some form or other came up before the Cabinet, it 
was pointed out then that the names should be simple and should approximate to 
international usage. 

3. Recently, at a meeting of the National Development Council, it was 
specially stressed that scientific and technical terms should, as far as possible, 
not only be similar in all the languages of India, but should fit in with international 
usage. I understand that the Official Language Committee has said something to 
this effect also, although their report is not yet out, and I am not quite sure about 
their exact recommendation. 

4. It is quite clear to me that if scientific and technical knowledge is to 
advance in India, as it must, it is of the utmost importance not tQ coin new terms 
which nobody knows and which will be completely different from the terms in 
use internationally. Any specially coined phraseology in Hindi is also likely to 
cut us off from some of the principal Indian languages. Science and technology 
have, broadly speaking, developed a common terminology all over the world. It 
we cut ourselves adrift from this, it means that we deal a mortal blow to the 
advancement of both science and technology in India. 

5. I hope, therefore, that this matter will be carefully reconsidered, as indeed 
the National Development Council has suggested. It would be impossible to 
function if novel terms are suddenly introduced in connection with the sciences 
and technology. It is far better for international terms to be used as they are. 


(d) The Press 


50. To B.V. Keskar 102 


7th November, 1958 

My dear Balkrishna, 

Your letter of November 3rd about the Press Club. 103 When this matter was 
originally mentioned to me by Shri C.R. Srinivasan, 104 1 was under the impression 
that the journalists in Delhi would be provided for. I had no idea that this was a 
place meant for some rather superior persons and that the ordinary journalists 
would not have adequate facilities there. 

102. JN Collection. 

103. This letter has not been traced. The Press Club of India was formed in 1958 at the 
initiative of a few editors in Delhi. It represents the entire country and not just cities as 
the press clubs all over the world do. 

104. Private Secretary to Nehru. 
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It is unfortunate that the All India Newspapers Editors Conference 105 is 
now shifting from the position they took up in their letter to Sardar Swaran 
Singh. 06 I do not know what to advice from a legal point of view, but I think 
these facts should be brought to their notice and they should be asked to pay 
the difference between the concessional rate and the market value. If they 
refuse to do so, at any rate, we should not have recourse to the law. But I 
suppose that the agreement is in our favour and something can be done. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


51. To Govind Ballabh Pant 107 


November 26, 1958 


My dear Pantji, 

Nawab Zain Yar Jung 108 came to see me this evening and said that the Nizam ,w 
was much distressed by the writings in some Urdu newspapers in Hyderabad 
about him. He does not want to take any legal action. Nevertheless he has sent 
me a bundle of cuttings with the request that I should forward them on to the 
Home Ministry for examination. Apparently all that he wants is that some kind 
of a hint should be conveyed to these newspapers for not attacking the Nizam. I 
am sending you these cuttings which somebody in your Ministry may look 
through. 110 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


105. A voluntary professional organisation of editors of newspapers and periodicals, dating 
from 1940. 

106. Union Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel. 

107. JN Collection. 

108. Architect; Agent General of Hyderabad State under the Standstill Agreement; Minister 
for PWD and Railways in the Military Government, Hyderabad, 1949. 

109. Mir Osman Ali. 

1 10. Nehru wrote about this to N. Sanjiva Reddy, the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, on 
26 Nov. 1958. 
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52. National Unity through Newspapers 111 

I send my gtxxl wishes to the “Samyukta Kamatak” Daily Newspaper on the occasion 
of its starting a Bangalore Edition. Newspapers today, even more than before, have a 
very important function to perform. They can do much good to the public or direct 
their minds into wrong courses. Today one of the most important things is to build up 
the unity of the country and to lessen provincial feelings which have done so much 
harm to our national cause. I hope that the “Samyukta Kamatak" w ill foster this unity 
and will discourage linguism and provincialism as well as casteism and communalism. 


(e) Union and States 
(i) Delhi 


53. To Govind Ballabh Pant 112 


November 13, 1958 

My dear Pantji, 113 

I enclose a letter from Brij Krishen Chandiwala 114 about Delhi. I do not know 
anything about this matter. But, as your Ministry' is dealing with it, I thought I 
might forward it. 

In one thing, I agree. The administration of Delhi has been singularly 
unsuccessful more particularly from two points of view: (1) It has hardly any 
relations with the public and is consequently unpopular. The whole attitude of 
the administration is quite unsuited to the modem age. (2) It is very slow moving, 
and there appear to be far too many officers and departments for such a relatively 
small place. 115 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


111. Message, 20 December 1958. File No. 9/2/58-PMS. The Bangalore edition of the Kannada 
daily was inaugurated on 28 Dec. 1958. 

1 1 2. JN Collection. 

113. Union Minister of Home Affairs. 

1 14. Convenor of the Delhi branch of the Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

1 15. Nehru s note of 23 Nov. to Kesho Ram referred to Brij Krishen Chandiwala’s complaint 
about dispersed authority in Delhi. As a corrective, Nehru recommended cooperation 
between different authorities, namely, the Municipality, the Corporation and the DDA, 
and asked for information on procedures. 
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54. Alternative Accommodation for Squatters 116 

For many months past we have been much concerned, as you know, about the 
squatters in the Delhi University grounds. In any event they would have to be 
removed or transferred from there to some other place. But an element of urgency 
came in because of the Science Congress which is being held in the Delhi 
University grounds. 117 1 have repeatedly written about this matter to the Delhi 
Administration people and the Vice Chancellor 1 1H and also the Mayor 119 and they 
have tried their best. 

We could not ask them simply to move away without providing alternative 
accommodation for them. The Delhi Corporation has in fact found suitable land 
for them and has spent nearly two lakhs of rupees in preparing this by laying on 
water, electricity, light and I think drainage, etc. The land is thus quite ready 
except for the absence of houses or huts. 

There are 800 families. They have, after much persuasion, agreed to go to 
this new piece of land, but they say that they have no resources to build even 
sheds there and they would like to be helped. At present they live in rather broken 
down sheds. There is hardly anything which they can remove to the new place. 

The question thus has arisen as to how we can help them to put up some 
temporary' sheds at least, if not something better. I met the Mayor as also Professor 
Thacker " who is interested in the Science Congress. The Mayor told me that 
these families are agreeable to shift if they could be given this little help for 
erection of sheds. A sum of Rs. 125 per family was suggested. This by itself 
would not be enough and they would add to that themselves or, if they thought, 
ask some contractors to put up these sheds and pay him back in installments. 

These people are building workers and nightmen. They are not refugees 
and therefore the Ministry of Rehabilitation has nothing to do with them. 

If we arrange to give Rs. 125 per family, this will amount to Rs.l lakh for 
800 tamilies. This would not only help in removing them from the present site 
but would go a long way in rehabilitating them in better surroundings where 
amenities such as water, light and drainage are provided. While they might live 
in sheds or huts for the present, they might gradually build better houses there. 


1 16. Note to Kesho Ram, 12 December 1958. JN Collection. 

117. The 46th session of the Indian Science Congress was held in New Delhi from 21 Jan 
1959. 

1 18. V.K.R.V. Rao was Vice Chancellor of Delhi University. 

119. Aruna Asaf Ali was Mayor of Delhi. 

120. M.S. Thacker was Director General, CSIR. 
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I might add that they have already been shifted from place to place three or 
four times previously and I think we owe it to them to try to settle them. 
Any how they have to be removed from there very soon as the Science Congress 
will be held in about five or six weeks’ time. 

The Mayor told me that she proposed to make each family pay some 
nominal rent which she thought would probably be Rs. 3 per month. In addition 
to this, these people would pay Rs. 5 a month to the contractor for the money 
borrowed from him. It may be that after they pay back the contractor, they 
might be able to pay more for the Corporation. 

In these circumstances, I think it would be desirable for a provision of 
Rs. 1 lakh to be made for this purpose. Will you please find out if this is possible? 


(ii) Jammu and Kashmir 

55. To Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah 121 


November 8, 1958 

My dear Sheikh Saheb, 122 

Three or four days ago I received your letter of the 27th October. Presumably 
this came by post. I did not meet your nephew. Sheikh Abdul Rashid. He had 
gone away to Jaipur, I think, before I returned from my tour. 123 

I have naturally read your letter with some feeling and old memories have 
revived. You say that my struggle may have ended. But no struggle of this kind 
ever ends and the further one goes, the steeper is the climb. In any event, I 
have valued and value our old associations to which you refer. 

You ask me for my advice in the selection of a suitable counsel to defend 
you. I do not know what advice to give you in this matter. Personally I am not 


121. JN Collection. 

122. Sheikh Abdullah was under house arrest from August 1953 to 8 Jan. 1958, released, and 
rearrested on 29-30 Apr. 1958 and lodged at the Kud prison in Jammu. 

123. Nehru returned to Delhi on 4 Nov. 1958 after a tour of Bhopal, Baroda and Indore. 
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acquainted with lawyers, and in any event the choice should be yours. I am 
sure that your lawyer will be given full facilities to carry out his work properly. 124 
I trust you are keeping well. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


56. Pakistani Propaganda in the Security Council 125 

The letter of the Permanent Representative of Pakistan 126 dated November 1 Oth, 
1958, addressed to the President of the Security Council, 127 is in disregard of 
the facts and even of his own statements made in his previous communications 
to the Security Council. I regret that the Permanent Representative of Pakistan 
should continue to use the medium of the United Nations for propaganda 
purposes. 

2. In his letter dated May 6th, 1958, the Permanent Representative of 
Pakistan objected to Sheikh Abdullah's arrest without trial. He argued that Section 
3 of the Kashmir Security Act, under which the arrest was made, required no 
trial, and that this was conclusive proof of the fact that the Jammu & Kashmir 
Government “was unable to substantiate its allegation with any evidence which 
could be sustained in a court of law”. In other part of the same letter, he added 
that Sheikh Abdullah's arrest could not be given even a semblance of legality 


124. On 7 Nov. Nehru wrote to Ghulam Mohammed Bakhshi, Prime Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir, that he had heard from Sheikh Abdullah on 5 Nov. He felt it would be 
discourteous not to reply: he could not recommend a lawyer to Sheikh Abdullah, but the 
lawyers chosen by him should be given all the normal facilities. On 21 Nov., S. 
Radhakrishnan. the Vice-President, had forwarded to Nehru a similar request from Sheikh 
Abdullah. On 22 Nov. Nehru wrote to Radhakrishnan that it would be inappropriate for 
them to recommend defence counsel, and that Abdullah was perhaps directly approaching 
some eminent lawyers for this purpose. 

125. Nehru's draft of a letter to be sent by Arthur S. Lall. the Permanent Representative of 
India to the United Nations, to members of the Security Council, 21 Nov. 1958. JN 
Collection. 

The draft of this draft was prepared by M.J. Desai. the Commonwealth Secretary, 
MEA. Nehru wanted the revised draft to be sent to Arthur S. Lall, who should show it 
to V.K. Krishna Menon. the leader of the Indian delegation to the UN General Assembly, 
and incorporate his suggestions. 

126. Prince Aly Khan. 

127. Gunnar V. Jarring. 
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because of the Jammu & Kashmir Government's failure to find “any plausible 
excuse to bring him to trial under ordinary law". 18 

3. The Permanent Representative of Pakistan thus took exception to the 
fact that Sheikh Abdullah was not being tried under ordinary law. It is curious, 
therefore, that he now objects to the decision of the Jammu & Kashmir 
Government to try Sheikh Abdullah under ordinary law. He must be aware that 
one of the accusations in the case is that in furtherance of the alleged conspiracy 
to overthrow the lawfully constituted Government of Jammu & Kashmir and 
to facilitate the wrongful annexation of the territory of the State by Pakistan, 
certain persons involved in this case obtained aid in various forms from Pakistan 
agencies and officials. 

4. The Permanent Representative of Pakistan, in his letter, has stated that 
“India's allegations against the Kashmir leaders are false and frivolous’'. This is 
a matter which will have to be decided in the court proceedings in due course, 
and I do not wish to commit the impropriety of discussing matters which are 
sub judice . l29 

5. As was stated by Indian Representatives in the Security Council on 
various occasions and in my letter dated April 24th, 1958, the State of Jammu & 
Kashmir acceded to India in accordance with constitutional procedures as laid 
down in an enactment of the British Parliament, namely the Government of India 
Act 1935 as amended. Under this accession, which was legal, lawful, complete 
and final, Jammu & Kashmir became a constituent State of the Indian Union. 
The Security Council resolution of January 17th, 1948, and the UNCIP resolutions 
of August 13th, 1948 and January 5th, 1949, all proceed on the basis of India’s 
sovereignty over Jammu & Kashmir. 

6. As has been pointed out previously, the Government of Pakistan have 
committed aggression against India in the Jammu & Kashmir State and have 
refused to vacate this aggression, even after admitting the obligation to do so 
under the Security Council resolution of January 17th, 1948, and the UNCIP 
resolutions of August 13th, 1948, and January 5th, 1949. On several occasions, 
the Government of Pakistan concealed vital information from the Security 
Council as a matter of policy, and denied before the Council and the United 
Nations Commission the facts which it knew to be true and which were 
subsequently found by United Nations agencies to be true. Throughout the last 
eleven years, the Government of Pakistan have violated all canons of law and 


128. Arthur Lall replied on 1 1 June that Sheikh Abdullah’s public statements were inflammatory 
and that he was collecting funds to organise a private army of “volunteers”. 

129. Emphasis in the original. 
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propriety, and now their Permanent Representative objects to the normal 
administration of law and justice in a free society in a neighbouring country. 

7. I request that this letter be circulated to the member of the Security 
Council as a Security Council document. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my highest consideration. 


57. To Ghulam Mohammed Bakhshi 130 


November 23, 1958 

My dear Bakhshi, 131 

I have been much distressed by certain reports that have reached me and I feel 
that I should write to you about them. 

One of these reports relates to a Press Conference that was addressed by 
you in Srinagar on October 2nd, 1958, Gandhi Jayanti day. The subject to which 
you referred in this conference was a dispatch by one Sadhu, a correspondent of 
the Sunday Standard , in which he had said something about smuggling of rice 
across the Kashmir border into Pakistan. 132 Whether that report was correct or 
not or whether it was bona fide or not, is a question which I cannot answer. I 
have read that report in the press and I think that it was not a very correct or good 
report. We are, of course, used to this kind of thing in the press. As you well 
know, strong attacks are often made on our Government here. Sadhu's report, 
though I think incorrect, did not make any personal charges against you or your 
Government. But, quite apart from what Sadhu wrote, in your remarks at that 
Press Conference, as reported to me, much was said that has distressed me 
exceedingly. Probably you lost your temper. Even so, I would have hoped that 
you would not have said what you are reported to have said about the Government 


130. JN Collection. 

131. Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 

132. By J.N. Sadhu. published in the Sunday Standard (of the Indian Express) on 28 
September 1958. 
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of India and Delhi. 133 This kind of thing, apart I think from not being correct, 
was not right and creates bad blood and misapprehension. 

The press in India, whether it is good or bad, has according to our laws a 
great deal of freedom and they exercise it. So far as we are concerned, we allow 
them this freedom both because of our laws and because we think that this is the 
best way of dealing w ith them. If these pressmen are ill-treated and feel so, they 
can misbehave and write much that is objectionable. It will be difficult for us 
to deal with them. 134 

The second report that reached me was of an incident that happened on 
the same day, October 2nd, when, it is said, that a lady doctor at the Chest 
Diseases Hospital in Srinagar, Dr. Shanta Munshi, was physically beaten with 
fists and kicks by your son Bashir. From the report it appears that your son had 
been misinformed as to what she had said and this had angered him. 
Subsequently I understand that he expressed his regret. It also appears that the 
real person who had misbehaved had probably carried this false tale to your 
son. In any event, this kind of beating of a woman is most deplorable. 

You know that I am always distressed at beatings and rough treatment which 
encourage the wrong elements in a country and they affect the reputation of 
Government. Such a thing ceases to be a personal matter and has wider 
repercussions and the prestige of Government suffers. 

I have written to you about these two matters because it has been my 
privilege to have you as a friend and colleague and I do not think that I should 
keep from you anything that I have in mind and which distresses me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

133. J.N. Sadhu's confidential report to Nehru reported Bakhshi saying: **I would have kicked 
this Prime Ministership long ago but I don’t know what holds me here. It is preferable 
tor the Muslims of Kashmir to eat pork rather than take the rice from Delhi. Does not 
smuggling go on in India? There is corruption in India everywhere. What is going on in the 
Central Government? Look to LIC and other concerns. Those fat Lallas — with their big 
bellies — are taking lakhs of rupees and dealing in smuggling day and night. Why they are 
not exposed? If a Kashmiri Muslim takes a four anna bit as a bribe, he is being badnamed 
everywhere. But those Lallas are Hindus. Those smugglers and corrupt people are bearded 
Sikhs also. But Kashmiri Muslims — bastards — are Muslims because they have acceded 
to India.” 

1 34. Criticising the press Bakhshi said: “. . .This dispatch aims at bad naming Kashmiri Muslims 
— I will send Sadhu to a court of law and he w ill have to prove it there. I am disaccrediting 
him here and now ; — Sadhu perhaps thinks that he alone knows his bosses. I am going to 
Delhi very 7 soon and I will see to it that he is show'n his proper place.” [Ed. note: His 
expression bad naming is coinage from the Urdu badnam, meaning malign or slander] 
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58. Settling the Kashmir Issue 135 

The Hindustan Times today has a big headline "Diefenbaker offers good 
offices . and then "Early settlement of Kashmir issue". Lest this should create 
any wrong impression. I want to put down that there was no discussion of the 
Kashmir issue at all with the Prime Minister of Canada. In fact, Kashmir was 
hardly mentioned in the course of our several conversations. Once, rather casually, 
Mr. Diefenbaker said that in Pakistan people seemed to be full of the Kashmir 
issue. 

2. What he, however, asked me once was about our border problems. He 
had read about this in the statement made by us in Parliament and he wanted to 
know the nature of these. I told him briefly about the Radcliffe Award 13 ' and the 
Bagge Award 1 which had settled many points at issue, but still some remained 
because of differing interpretations, etc. I might add that the story in The 
Hindustan Times about my having a 90-minute discussion with the Canadian 
Prime Minister at lunch yesterday is also without any foundation. There was no 
discussion at all. Most of the time was spent in lunch or in general talks with 
others present. 


59. To Govind Ballabh Pant 139 


December 20, 1958 


My dear Pantji, 140 

Shankar Prasad 141 came to see me today and spoke to me about the recent 
developments in Kashmir. Among other things he mentioned that Mittar, the 


135. Note to N.R. Pillai, Subimal Dutt, and M.J. Desai, Secretary General, Foreign Secretary, 
and Commonwealth Secretary, respectively, at the MEA, 24 November 1958. File No. 
13-2/58-UK, MEA. 

136. John Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada, in Delhi, 18-24 Nov. 

137. For details on the Radcliffe Award, see SWJN/SS/4/pp. 3-5. 

138. For details on the Bagge Award, see SWJN/SS/14 Pt II/p. 448. 

139. JN Collection. 

140. Union Minister of Home Affairs. 

141. Special Secretary, Kashmir Affairs. 
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senior lawyer, whom we have engaged in the conspiracy case, 142 had not proved 
a success. The opening address he intended to make in the conspiracy trial had 
many statements in it which would have harmed us. I was indeed surprised to 
learn of some of these statements which any one at all acquainted with conditions 
in Kashmir and the political aspect of the question could have possibly made. It 
w as fortunate that that address was not made at the time as the case was postponed. 
Otherwise we might well have been in a quandary. 

It would appear from this that Mittar has no political judgement in such 
matters and the conspiracy case is essentially one of political judgement. I gather 
that you and Asoke Sen 143 considered this question fully and felt that someone 
else should be engaged as senior lawyer in this case. Pathak's 144 name was 
mentioned and approved by you. Pathak apparently is agreeable. 

Pathak is fully acquainted with the political aspects of the Kashmir problem 
and also a top-ranking lawyer. I think his choice would be a very good one. The 
fact that he is not particularly a criminal lawyer is not very important in such a 
case. He will have juniors to help him etc. Another important advantage in favour 
of Pathak as against Mittar is the fact that Pathak knows Urdu and most of the 
papers are in Urdu. 

I asked Shankar Prasad about Mittar. If Pathak came, as was proposed, then 
it seemed to me that Mittar continuing in this case was unnecessary. I gather 
from Shankar Prasad that no clear decision had been taken about this. It had 
however been suggested that Mittar might be allowed to stay on to work under 
Pathak. 

I think that it would not be right for Mittar to be asked to stay on in this 
way after Pathak is engaged. Apart from the heavy expenditure involved, which 
would not be justifiable, I do not think Mittar would be very helpful in those 
circumstances. Also 1 think that Pathak and Mittar, two senior men, instead of 
helping each other, are more likely to come in each other’s way. We will thus 
have to face fresh and novel difficulties from day to day. I feel therefore that it 
would not be wise or fair either to us or to Mittar or to Pathak, for Mittar to 
continue in the case. 

The only consideration is one of courtesy to Mittar. I appreciate that and 

* 

142. On 23 Oct. 1958 Sheikh Abdullah was charged with conspiracy with Pakistan to create 
religious disturbances in Kashmir and receiving funds from Pakistan for his private army. 
He was also listed as an accused in what was known as the “Kashmir conspiracy case” in 
which already a former Revenue Minister, Mirza Afzal Beg, and 24 others were accused 
of attempting to overthrow the Government of Jammu and Kashmir. 

143. Asoke Kumar Sen was Union Minister of State for Law. 

144. Gopal Swarup Pathak, a judge of the Allahabad High Court, represented Indian 
Delegations to the UN several times during 1946-59. 
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we do not wish to be discourteous to him. But that is not enough reason for us 
to do something which is not only necessary but may prove harmful and lead 
to internal tensions. I feel it is only fair to Mittar that he should be told frankly 
our difficulties and requested to retire from the case. 

Shankar Prasad told me also that Mullik, the D.I.B., 145 had suggested that 
we should engage Nageshwar Prasad 146 of Patna to assist Pathak. He is supposed 
to be a good criminal lawyer. I am rather reluctant to add additional lawyers. In 
fact I think that the bunch of juniors in Srinagar might well have been pruned. In 
any event I feel that if Pathak is to lead in the case, he should be consulted about 
his juniors before we take any decision. It is easy to engage a person but 
difficult to disengage ourselves from him later. 14 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


60. Elections in the State 148 

Please send a copy of this letter 149 and telegram to Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed. 
Also to Shri Shankar Prasad who is in Delhi today. 

Send a reply to the letter as follows:- 
“Dear Sir, 

Prime Minister has received your letter of 30th December together with 
the copy of a telegram. He has found in the past that whenever any kind of 
election takes place many charges are made rather irresponsibly. However, 
he is referring this matter to those in charge. 


Yours faithfully,” 

145. B.N. Mullik. 

146. (b. 1890); Senior Professor of History, Bihar National College, Patna; appointed judge 
of Patna High Court. 1949; resigned when new’ Constitution came into force; engaged 
by the Government of India to conduct prosecution of Sheikh Abdullah and others in 
Kashmir Conspiracy Case; Member. Senate of Patna University and Syndicate of Patna 
and Bihar Universities; President. Bihar Council of Education and Indo-Soviet Cultural 
Society; one of the founders of Commerce College, Patna. 

147. Finally, on the advice of the Law Minister, Nageshwar Prasad and Surendra Prasad, 
advocates from Patna, were appointed as senior and junior counsels respectively in the 
Kashmir Conspiracy Case with effect from 29 Dec. 1958. 

148. Note to M.O. Mathai, Special Assistant to the Prime Minister, 30 December 1958. 
JN Collection. 

149. Raj Bahadur Gour, Communist Party Rajya Sabha MP from Andhra Pradesh, complained 
on 30 Dec. about election malpractices in Jammu and Kashmir. 
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(iii) Kerala 


61. Water Resources of Kerala 150 

Exploitation Of Kerala Rivers — Nehru Presented With Master Plan 

New Delhi, 
Nov. 6. 

A Master Plan for development of water resources in Kerala state so as to 
harness and exploit to the full the state’s numerous rivers for both irrigation 
and electric power, prepared by the Kerala engineers was formally presented to 
Prime Minister Nehru this morning by Mr. V.R. Krishna Aiyar, the State’s Minister 
for Irrigation and Power at a function held in the Kerala pavilion in the India 
1958 exhibition. (Details of the Master Plan have already been published). 

Mr. Nehru, in a brief speech, said there was no doubt Kerala had great 
potential for irrigation and water supply and the report would be most carefully 
studied by him and the Central Government. 

Mr. Nehru reiterated his view that the yield per acre in the country should 
be increased. Even a five per cent increase in the yield per acre would mean 
quite a good achievement. Though the poor yield at present was a depressing 
factor yet there was every hope that by adopting new methods they could 
increase the yield. 

As for irrigation. Mr. Nehru said that while mighty projects like Bhakra- 
Nangal were bound to produce great results, they should also think in terms of 
small schemes for irrigation and for production of electricity to run small 
machinery and to light the villages. In the Defence pavilion, he said he saw a 
machine meant for generating electricity to light a small village. They would do 
well to concentrate on small schemes which would bring good results. 

Mr. Nehru then went round the Kerala pavilion. 


150. Report of speech at the Kerala Pavilion in the ‘India 1958’ exhibition. New Delhi, 
6 November 1958. The Hindu, 7 November 1958. 
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62. To Govind Ballabh Pant 151 


November 14. 1958 


My dear Pantji, 

I enclose a letter from Ramakrishna Rao. 15: He spoke to me about this matter 
when he was here. I told him that I did not think it desirable for him to leave the 
Governorship of Kerala in the near future. Obviously, if he retires now, this 
will create some difficulties for us. 


Yours affectionately. 
[Jawaharlal] 


63. Motion of Privilege 153 

Mr. Speaker: The House will now resume further consideration of the 
following motion regarding the question of privilege moved by Shri M.R. 
Masani, and amendment thereto, moved by Dr. K.B. Menon, on the 27th 
September, 1958: 


151. JN Collection. 

152. B. Ramakrishna Rao was Governor of Kerala. 

153. Statement in the Lok Sabha, 27 November 1958. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. 
XXII, cols 1669-1670 and 1707-1712. 

On 4 September 1958, Asoka Mehta, Praja Socialist Party MP from Muzaffarpur, 
Bihar, and Yadav Narain Jadhav, Socialist Party MP from Malegaon, Bombay State, 
moved an adjournment motion in the Lok Sabha relating to "the stabbing on political 
grounds of P.N. Velayudhan of Karamukku village, Manalur. Trichur District, who is 
now in a precarious condition; other cases of assaults and murders by Communists and 
the state of insecurity in the State of Kerala where Government is no longer carried on in 
accordance with the Constitution”. The Speaker, M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, did not 
give his consent to the adjournment motion. But K.B. Menon, Praja Socialist Party MP 
from Badagara, Kerala, wanted to make a statement regarding this. Meanwhile, the Kerala 
Chief Minister, E.M.S. Namboodiripad, sent a telegram to the Union Home Minister, 
G.B. Pant, on 20 September 1958 and contended that a state subject could not be discussed 
in Parliament without the concerned State getting an opportunity to explain its position, 
especially when some Members of Parliament raised the question and "tried to slander 
the State Government in the name of explanation". On 23 September M.R. Masani, 
Independent MP from Ranchi. Bihar, moved a motion regarding the breach of privilege 
by the Chief Minister of Kerala and on 27 September K.B. Menon moved an amendment 
to Masani's motion urging the Speaker to take action against the Chief Minister. 
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“That the attention of the House having been drawn by an Honourable 
Member on September 23 to the telegram sent by Mr. E.M.S. Namboodiripad, 
Chief Minister of Kerala, to Pandit G.B. Pant, Home Minister, extracts 
from which are contained in a report based allegedly on official sources 
issued by the Press Trust of India from Trivandrum on September 20 and 
published in The Times of India , Delhi and the Amrita Bazar Patrika , 
Calcutta, on September 21, in the course of which Mr. Namboodiripad has 
attributed the motive of slander to some Honourable Members of this House; 
and having taken note of the subsequent telegram from Mr. Namboodiripad 
to Pandit G.B. Pant, which was read to this House by the Honourable 
Speaker on September 23; this House resolves that the matter be referred 
to the Committee of Privileges for investigation as to whether a breach of 
privileges of the House and of the Honourable Members concerned has 
been committed; and whether any contempt of the House thus committed 
has been adequately purged; and that the Committee be requested to present 
its report and recommendations for appropriate action at the first day’s 
sitting of the next session of the Lok Sabha". 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I was not present in this House on previous 
occasions when this matter came up for some kind of discussion; but, naturally, 
I tried to follow what had happened, to understand it, because it was a matter, 
in a sense, of grave consequence from many points of view. 

I suppose it is difficult, when such a matter came up, for Members of this 
House entirely to shed their party character or their preconceived ideas. It is not 
an easy matter. Nevertheless, it is obvious — and I agree with Shri Anthony 154 in 
what he said — that the matter has nothing to do, ought to have nothing to do with 
groups, parties or other political ideas that people may have. 

However, I do not think we can entirely forget or we should forget the fact 
that the person who is charged with an impropriety or against whom the allegation 
is made is the head of a State Government. It is a fact and I do not know why 
we should torget that and merely imagine that we are dealing with a simple 
matter as one citizen to another citizen; of course, in the ultimate analysis it is 
between a citizen and another citizen, but all these factors are relevant and 
important. 

I think all of us will agree that where any kind of — may I use the word 
without any impropriety — slander is done to any Member of the House, in 
whatever way it may be, or, in fact, anything is done which attracts the privileges 


154. Frank Reginald Anthony was the nominated Anglo-Indian MR 
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of this House; every party and every group in this House should defend the 
House and should take steps to prevent that kind of thing happening. We are all, 
I hope, jealous of the reputation that this House should have and should build 
up for itself. So there can be no doubt, no argument — even though we may in 
our heart of hearts differ — about that basic issue. 

There may be sometimes, of course, argument whether in the name of 
detending the privileges of this House we do not sometimes act in a rather thin- 
skinned way; we do not import other considerations than the immediate ones at 
issue. I know it is difficult. None of us can avoid importing other consideration 
to some extent. Nevertheless, the issue should be decided apart from those other 
considerations. 

If I may respectfully submit. Sir. I did not. well, agree with what has been 
said, the manner in which it has been said about importing other considerations 
by either the honourable Member Shri Asoka Mehta or the Leader of the 
Communist Party here, Shri Dange , 153 when he talked about the cold war, I am 
not very efficient with cold war as he said he was. and, personally I dislike the 
cold war wherever it occurs, even in the wider international sphere and much 
more so, of course, if we have it in our own country or in this House. So I 
cannot, apart from other reasons, because I would find myself rather incompetent 
to meet such a situation. Anyhow, it is not desirable for us to bring that in here. 
Therefore. I do not wish to say anything on that issue although I think some of 
his remarks were very uncharitable, so far as the Government is concerned, in 
that connection. 

I know my colleague the Home Minister and I. who have most to do with 
State Governments, have tried to the very best of our ability to deal with the 
Kerala Government as we deal with other State Governments. We may have 
made a mistake; I do not say we are infallible, but we have only tried to do that. 
We have differed in some matters with them who pointed out our differences, 
but we have not to my knowledge done anything which we would not have to 
done to another State Government in that position. In fact, if I may say so, 
speaking for myself, there has sometimes been an element of bending backwards 
in this matter lest we be suspected of having done something to a Government 
which is controlled by a party which is opposed to our party and Parliament. 
So, we have been particularly anxious about it. Again I say that I do not claim 
any particular virtue. I do not say we might not have made mistakes or said 
something which should not have been said. But this has been our attitude, and 


1 55. S. A. Dange was Communist Party MP from Central-South Bombay and General Secretary, 
AITUC. 
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therefore. I was a little distressed at what Shri Dange said, — that we were 
leading some kind of crusade against the Kerala Government. However, I do 
not wish to refer to that matter in this connection, because, I would like this 
House to try, and every honourable Member to try, not to being in these issues, 
important as they may be in other contexts, in the consideration of the particular 
matter before us. 

Having said that, I would also like to say this. I am not quite sure we as a 
Government should function at all in this matter, as a Government. As individual 
Members, of course, we have equal right with other Members. I go a step 
lurther. As a party also, I do not think these are party matters that a party 
should function in a particular way. So, my request to the Members of this 
House will be that they should not get entangled in their other pre-conceptions 
what they think ot the Kerala Government or the conditions in Kerala. They 
should keep that apart and try to judge this matter on the bare facts before us. 

I would have preferred — I shall be quite frank to this House — if this motion 
had not been brought, not in order to protect the Chief Minister of Kerala, 
although, if necessary, it is my duty to protect him or help him — that is a 
different matter — but because I am a little anxious that we should not enter into 
a path of conflict in such matters, because this kind of thing might be overdone. 
There are things said, often enough, which are not desirable and things said in 
the heat of the moment which, a person, thinking more would not have said. 

It we pursue every person who makes a statement like that, I do not know 
how many of us will be completely innocent of never making any remarks which 
might not be held up against. We are all human beings, and I know that I err 
sometimes, Sir, though I hope not too often. So, from that point of view, if my 
mind was quite clear, that it it was a deliberate flouting of the dignity of Parliament 
or of any individual Member of Parliament, then, of course, there can be no 
doubt that that challenge has to be met. But where in other contexts, in the heat 
ot the moment or in a controversy something is said, I would personally prefer 
this House not to take too much notice of it. But, as I said, this is my personal 
reaction which I place before this House. 


When I read about it on the first occasion, I did feel that perhaps it would 
have been better if this matter had not been pressed. But there it is. The House is 
seized of it, and it is now for each individual to decide on this issue and in which 


way he should vote. I cannot give an advice. I can function by myself as I think 
best. But I would repeat again that we have heavier tasks before us, tremendous 
difficulties and tasks before us, and if we get into this groove of challenging 
each other, over every petty thing or words spoken and of importing what Shri 
Dange was pleased to describe as an atmosphere of cold w ; ar here, it would not 
be good for this House or for the country outside. 
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I would only beg Shri Dange. when he says that, to advise his own 
partymen — not here, for, here we know each other, but outside — to speak a 
little more, shall I say, gently, to write a little more politely, and not always to 
behave as if the Heavens were falling, and therefore this fact had to be 
announced in square headlines. 

I confess, maybe. I have become too old for this kind of thing, but it distresses 
me — this continuous shouting and running down people. It is a question of a 
Member of the House here; he can take exception to it and ask you. Sir, to protect 
him or the House to protect him. But who is to protect all others outside this 
House who are being held up to ridicule or slander or whatever the word may 
be? It is too much, and I am not for the moment thinking in terms of even any 
particular group. There is a tendency, far too big a tendency, in the country to 
that effect, and it distresses me. 

As I said, maybe I am not in tune with modem ways of thinking and I am 
ageing, but I do think it is a good thing, to be courteous; it is a good thing not 
to shout too much at each other and to speak a little gently and try to solve 
problems in that way. 

Therefore, all I have to say is that this is a matter for each individual to 
decide, as indeed it is, and it is not for me as Leader of the House or leader of the 
majority party in this House to tell them what they should decide in this matter. It 
is a matter of dignity of an individual and if that dignity has been affected in the 
wrong way, if somebody else has acted in a wrong way in so far as a Member of 
this House is concerned, I have expressed my own views about it. and I leave it 
to others to decide what they should do. 
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(iv) Naga Hills-Tuensang Area 

64. The Case of Natwar Thakkar 156 

Natwar Thakkar 1 " has come to see me. For some three or four years, he was in 
Assam in the *Naga Hills area. About two years ago, he offered his services to the 
Adam Jati Sangh to work in some part of the Naga Hills area. They gave him 
some assistance and an Ashram called “Gandhi Ashram" was started at Chuchu- 
Yimlang, District Mokokchung. The Assam Government also helped him. I 
think they gave Rs. 20,000/- which was chiefly meant for some buildings to be 
put up. 

2. Then came the constitution of the new territory, the Naga Hills- 
Tuensang area. The Assam Government then went out of the picture and he 
has had to deal with our new administration of this area. He says that he has 
received very little sympathy or help from them. He has been given a grant of 
Rs. 5.000/- chiefly because Dr. Verrier Elwin 1>8 recommended him strongly. 

3. In the Ashram, he has twelve Naga boys who are taught tailoring and 
carpentry. They live there. Other people come and go. 

4. Apparently he has given a scheme for Rs. 50,000/- chiefly for buildings. 
It is not easy to find accommodation in these villages and he has his wife with 
him. The boys have to live in some kind of a hostel and some other simple 
buildings. Also tor running expenses and the boys etc., have to be fed. 

5. I cannot give an opinion about the work that is being done in this 
Ashram. But the mere tact of a young and earnest Indian couple living there 
and quietly, seeking to serve the Nagas is a good thing and Dr. Elwin has 
apparently commended this man’s work there. We have few contacts there 
apart from strictly official ones and a non-official working there should normally 
be helped. I do not know why our administration in the Naga Hills-Tuensang 
area looks upon Natwar Thakkar with some disfavour as he says. I have met 


156. Note. 16 November 1958. JN Collection. 

157. (b. 1932), Gujarati by birth; groomed as a Gandhian voluntary worker in Kakasaheb 
Kalelkar's entourage. 1951-54; founded the Nagaland Gandhi Ashram in 1955 through 
the Bharatiya Adam Jati Sevak Sangh and administered it thereafter; social service in the 
Chuchu-Yimlang village; supported in his work by his Naga wife Lentina; Chairman. 
North-Eastern Zonal Committee, 1994-99; received Mahatma Gandhi National Integration 
and C ommunal Harmony Award, 1964, Jamnalal Bajaj National Award for outstanding 
contribution in the field of constructive work. 1987 and Padmashree, 1999. 

1 58. Vemer Elwin was a British anthropologist and adviser to the Governor of Assam on tribal 
affairs from 1954; became an Indian citizen in 1954. 
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this young man more than once and he has produced a good impression upon 
me. 

6. I think you might enquire from Shri Luthra 159 about this young man and 
his Ashram. We should try to help him to continue there. As he told me that if he 
is not approved of, he will pack up and come back. He does not wish to stay there 
unless we want him to stay. 


65. To K.L. Shrimali 160 


December 8, 1958 


My dear Shrimali, 

I am sending you a letter from Jairamdas Doulatram 161 about a Naga girl 162 who 
has just come back from the United States. He speaks highly of her. In fact, that 
she is a Naga girl is also important and it would be a good thing if we could use 
her services. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


159. P.N. Luthra was Commissioner of the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area. 

160. JN Collection. 

161. Leading Congressman of Sind: Governor of Assam. 1950-56. 

162. Jairamdas Daulatram's letter of 8 Dec. gave her name Achilla Imlong Chang. 
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66. To Saiyid Fazl Ali 163 


December 9. 1958 

My dear Fazl Ali. 

Thank you for your letter of November 30. 164 1 have been terribly busy. Hence, 
the delay in acknowledging it. 

I cannot advise vou as to what should be done. You are the best person to 
judge. You will of course discuss all these matters with Thimayya when he goes 
to Shillong. 

There was a recent incident which has disturbed us much. This was when 
a number of arms were taken away by the hostiles from our newly formed 
home guards or whatever they are called. 1 '" It appeared that some of the home 
guards were privy to this. In such cases, as far as possible, swift and effective 
action should be taken. Possibly a fine on the village might be considered. Also 
we have to be rather careful in enrolling them in these home guards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


163. JN Collection. 

164. Fazl Ali. Governor of Assam, agreed with Nehru that troops should be withdrawn from 
the Naga Hills gradually in the course of two or three months, not abruptly; further, 
nothing should be done w'hich might help contribute to propaganda that Pakistani pressure 
was leading to army withdrawal from the Naga Hills. He hoped to settle the matter ot 
troop withdrawal with K.S. Thimayya. the Chief of Army Staff, w ho was due to visit on 
7 Dec. Fazl Ali reported the Assam Rifles controlled Tuensang and there were 14 battalions 
of the army altogether in the Naga Hills. Fazl Ali recommended energetic action against 
insurgents as they were abusing the Amnesty Order for extortion. He also complained 
against Imkongliba and Kheloshe who were sympathetic to the insurgents and were 
terrorised by the murder of the two Dobashis in the new unit. 

165. In early Dec. 1958, insurgents seized nearly 20 rifles and ammunition from Naga village 
guards at Lumani village and kidnapped a Civil Liaison Officer of the same village. 
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67. Situation in Naga Areas Unsatisfactory 166 

This was a serious incident and does not speak well for our organisation. The 
fact that in spite of previous warnings and suspicions, Yeloi was placed in a 
responsible position like this, does stand out and deserves enquiry. In such 
cases, punitive action should certainly be taken. 

2. I had a talk with General Thimayya today about the whole Naga area 
situation. He was dissatisfied with the present position. He pointed out that owing 
to dual command, any necessary action was always delayed and, therefore, seldom 
produced any results. 

3. He further thought that our policy tended to be rather too lenient and 
that nothing could be achieved unless it was made perfectly clear to the hostile 
Nagas that we meant business. He praised Commissioner Luthra’s work very 
much, but said that he was a little apprehensive of unfavourable reactions in 
case some action was taken. Hence, action was often not taken. 

4. I told General Thimayya that responsibility was principally his, and he 
must give thought to this matter and then discuss it with us further. 


(v) Punjab 

68. To N.V. Gadgil 167 

November 23, 1958 

My dear Gadgil, 168 

I have read your letter to the President dated 20th November. 

I wish success in your efforts to bring about some settlement in this language 
question in the Punjab. 169 But I should like to make it quite clear that so far 
as I am concerned, absolutely no assurance of any kind was given to 


166. Note to Subimal Dutt, the Foreign Secretary, 29 December 1958. JN Collection. 

167. JN Collection. 

168. Governor of Punjab. 

169. The Arya Samaj had been leading a Save Hindi agitation in Punjab since May 1957. 
Educationally, it wanted absolute freedom for both languages, Hindi and Punjabi; and 
administratively, treatment of the Hindi region as unilingual and the Punjabi region as 
bilingual. It also wanted Hindi to replace English in administration. For earlier 
references, see SWJN/SS/38/pp. 209-212, 216-222. 227-231, SWJN/SS/39/pp. 385-388 
and SWJN/SS/40/pp. 412-413, 415-435. 
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Ghanshyam Singh Gupta, 170 and so far as I know, Pantji gave no assurance 
either, except that if the people concerned agree we would be happy. 

Logically it would of course be much better to adopt the Nagari script for 
Punjabi, but the whole trouble is about the script and some of the Sikhs at least 
think that the Gurmukhi characters are a part of their religion. I do not think 
therefore that at this stage they will agree to give up their Gurmukhi characters 
in favour of Nagari. As a matter of fact, one third of the Gurmukhi characters 
are same as the Nagari ones and it is easy for anyone to leam the rest within a 
few hours or. if you like, days. 

If there was no controversy about this, the Nagari characters would 
undoubtedly replace the Gurmukhi characters. But that can only take place 
spontaneously and not under pressure. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


69. To Partap Singh Kairon 171 


December 7, 1958 

My dear Partap Singh, 172 

I received a deputation from the District Congress Committee (Rural) of Amritsar 
today. They complained, among other things, of wrong people being appointed to 
the Marketing Committee, Gehri. Those appointed, according to them, have no 
position and almost all of them are communalists or communists. People who 
have been dismissed even from the primary membership of the Congress are also 
chosen. 

We cannot lay down that only Congress should be appointed to such 
committees. At the same time it would be odd for only anti-Congressmen to be 
appointed. The deputation that came to me seemed to think that this was a 
deliberate policy of the Ministers concerned and, therefore, they raised this 
objection. Further I was informed that parties are given by undesirable persons 
and Ministers attend them, thus encouraging those people. I cannot say anything 
about any particular instance but, broadly speaking, Ministers should avoid 
attending parties which raise controversial issues of this kind. 

170. An Arya Samajist and President, Sarvadeshik Bhasha Swatantrya Samiti (All-India 
Language Freedom Committee). 

171. JN Collection. 

172. Chief Minister of Punjab. 
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Most of these complaints refer to Giani Kartar Singh 173 who, it is said, 
frequently tours the Amritsar area in the company of persons who opposed the 
official Congress candidates or have been turned out of the Congress. 

I am enclosing the two letters that were given to me. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


70. To Partap Singh Kairon 174 


15th December, 1958 

My dear Partap Singh, 

This evening, five of your MLAs came to see me and gave me a letter, a copy of 
which I enclose. 175 

This is about the proposed amendment to the Gurdwara Bill. I do not know 
anything about this matter except what I have occasionally seen in the press. 
But reading through this letter and what these MLAs told me, it did seem to me 
rather odd that an amendment of this type should be introduced suddenly and in 
a special session. For matters of this kind which affect or are thought to affect 
religious questions, a great deal of consultation is considered desirable. Apparently 
there was no consultation whatever and a private member’s amendment has 
been accepted by Government. 

What is odd is that a number of nominated members should be given the 
power to co-opt, even more than their number. On the fact of it, it appears to 
be packing the committee with its own nominees. 


173. He was the Forests Minister in the Punjab Government and a Member of the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. 

174. JN Collection. 

175. The letter, written by Sarup Singh, Harguranad Singh, Atma Singh, Udham Singh and 
Umrao Singh, accused Giani Kartar Singh of misusing his position in the Government and 
the Congress Party by sponsoring an amendment to the Sikh Gurdwaras Act. This 
amendment enabled creating an electoral college of 25, consisting of 12 co-opted 
members of the SGPC and 13 Government nominees from the Gurdwaras Interim Board 
of the former Pepsu Area; and it would have permitted this college to co-opt as many as 
35 more members to the SGPC. The letter objected that it was undemocratic to empower 
nominated and indirectly elected members to further co-opt other members. Second, an 
electoral college of 25 could co-opt more members (35) than its own strength. They 
wanted Nehru to put a stop to this, to circulate the bill for public opinion, and to allow 
the SGPC to frame proposals for the representation of Pepsu Sikhs. 
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I understand that it is proposed to have elections next year and this is a 
temporary phase. It is not clear to me why there should be some other 
arrangement for a year than the one that exists now. Perhaps the elections 
themselves could have been expedited. 

Anyway all that I am concerned with is to avoid unnecessary ill will and 
trouble and I fear this kind of thing may cause that ill will. What I have written 
is based on what I was told today as I do not know the other side of the question. 
All I told the deputationists was that I would enquire about this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


71. To N.V. Gadgil 176 


December 27, 1958 

My dear Gadgil, 

This morning, a man from the Punjab came to see me. 1 ’ 7 1 vaguely remembered 
him. Then he reminded me of what had occurred soon after the partition when he 
had got into trouble with the Akalis and had actually been wounded and I sent 
him to hospital etc. 

He gave me a copy of a letter which he had addressed to you. I do not know 
if this has reached you. Anyhow, I am enclosing the copy. I cannot, of course, say 
anything about his difficulties with some piece of land. All I can say is that he 
deserves sympathy and I hope you will be good enough to look into this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


176. JN Collection. 

177. S. Chanan Singh, a resident of Khambra. Jullundur District. 
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72. To Partap Singh Kairon 178 

30th December 1958 

My dear Partap Singh, 

Master Tara Singh 179 wanted to see me yesterday but I had no time to give him. 
Then he asked to see me this morning and I met him at 9.30 a.m. I need not 
repeat what he told me because you know all that. 180 He particularly complained 
of the hurry with which the things were being done and of the S.G.P.C. not 
being consulted. When the meeting of the S.G.P.C. was requisitioned, an 
injunction was taken out from the court. He referred to the convention that no 
amendment should be made to the Act without the mutual agreement of the 
S.G.P.C. and the Government. 

Then he said that 40 days given under the proposed amendment were not 
enough even to object to the wrong people. Further that some of the basic principles 
of the Gurdwara Act 181 had been bypassed such as people who were not really 
Sikhs had been included in elections etc. The qualifications laid down in the Act 
were ignored now. 

According to him in Pepsu or even in Patiala city, the supporters of the new 
amendments dare not address a public meeting. When an attempt to hold a 
convention was made at Patiala, there was a lathi-charge. 

Master Tara Singh said that the situation was very critical and the Sikhs 
could not tolerate that control should pass out of their hands. If all the doors 
were closed, then they would be driven to certain courses of action. Everybody 
had been consulted except their colleagues. 

I have given you about in brief what Master Tara Singh said to me. I told 
him that it was Government’s policy not to interfere in these religious matters 
and we intended to adhere to this. I did not wish to interfere. When the Akali 
delegation came to see me, 182 1 sent on their memorandum to the Chief Minister 


178. JN Collection. 

179. Prominent Sikh leader of Punjab and President, Akali Dal, 1954. 

180. Master Tara Singh presented a memorandum to Nehru which apparently alleged that the 
Congress Government in Punjab was interfering with the administration of Sikh Gurdwaras 
and urged that the Gurdwara (Amendment) Bill be withdrawn. 

181. The Gurdwara Act was passed on 28 July 1925. It provided for a Central Gurdwara 
Board elected by the Sikhs as the custodian of Sikh places of worship. The Government 
also recognised the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee as a representative 
body of the Sikhs. 

182. Sikh Congress legislators, led by Alma Singh, met Nehru on 15 Dec. 1958 to canvass 
support for Master Tara Singh’s stand on the Gurdwara (Amendment) Bill. 
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of the Punjab. I proposed to do the same with the papers that Masteiji was 
giving to me and to report to you that he had come to see me. I did not pretend 
to understand these matters in detail. It seemed to me, however, that this was 
some kind of a conflict between the Sikhs inter se. 

I enclose the papers he gave me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(vi) Rajasthan 

73. Compensation to Small Jagirdars 183 

Thakur Bikram Singh came to see me this evening and he gave me the attached 
papers. I read through them rather hurriedly and told him that when I agreed to 
arbitrate in this matter, it was clearly understood that I would deal only with the 
compensation to the smaller jagirdars. 184 1 cannot therefore go beyond this and 
indeed I would not have agreed to anything else. 

Further I told him that his papers had raised a wide number of basic issues. 
I could not possibly discuss them with him without going deeply into every aspect 
of this problem. 

I then told him that when he talked of the Bonds being the only source of 
income now left to them and for future generations, this exhibited an amazing 
lack of understanding of the modem world and the direction in which all of us 
were going. We do not want any future generations to live on pensions or the 
work of others. 

I mentioned also that that the question of ceiling was an all-India policy and 
had long been delayed and I did not see how we could leave out an area of India 
except for very special reasons and within limitations. 

I pointed out to him also that we had been particularly careful in regard to 
this matter referred to me and a great deal of work had been done by some 


1 83. Note to Kesho Ram, 24 November 1958. File No. 7(79)/58-65-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

1 84. The Bhooswami Sangh, an association of small jagirdars, had been agitating after the 
abolition of the jagirdari system by the Rajasthan Land Reforms and Resumption of 
Jagirs Act, Feb. 1952. See SWJN/SS/32/pp.l74-175, SWJN/33/pp. 283-290, SWJN/35/ 
pp. 241-243, SWJN/38/p. 247. 
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experts in the Planning Commission. I shall send these papers also to them, 
though I do not think that most of these points come within the scope ot the 
reference to me. 

Please therefore send these papers to the Planning Commission (Shri Tarlok 
Singh) 183 with a copy of my note. 


74. Bhooswamis’ Representation 186 

Harish Chandra Mathur: 187 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the 
reply given to Starred Question No. 222 on the 19th August. 1958 and 
state: 

(a) whether representation from Bhooswamis of Rajasthan has since been 
examined and a report submitted to the Prime Minister; and 

(b) if so. the conclusions he has arrived at and what advice he has given in 
the matter? 

Sadath Ali Khan: 188 (a) and (b). The various representations from the 
Bhooswamis of Rajasthan were referred by the Prime Minister to the Planning 
Commission and they were fully examined by some senior members ot the 
staff there. They have now submitted a report to the Prime Minister who is 
considering it. 

Harish Chandra Mathur: May I know the honourable Prime Minister’s own 
approach in that matter, and whether he had given any guidance to these 
officers to examine this question in the context of certain circumstances 
such as the resettlement of the Bhooswamis? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: When this representation came to me, it was in regard to the 
original representation regarding certain compensation tor the small holders, 
and I agreed to deal with the matter on that issue only and no other, the 
representation subsequently dealt with other matters too. I may make it quite 


185. Additional Secretary, Planning Commission. 1958-62. 

186. Reply to questions in the Lok Sabha, 1 1 December 1958. Lok Sabha Debates, Second 
Series, Vol. XXIII, cols 4352-4355. 

187. Congress MP from Pali. Rajasthan. 

188. Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs and Congress MP from 
Warangal. Andhra Pradesh. 
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clear that 1 can only deal with a particular matter which had been referred to 
me. and 1 did: 1 can also say that I cannot go into long discussions and 
disputations. But I proposed to send it to some experts who had no partiality in 
the matter: they would advise me, and then I shall consider it fully. So. it was 
sent to the Planning Commission. The Planning Commission appointed two of 
their best men dealing with land to consider it. l8g They have done so at great 
length and with great trouble, and met representatives of the Bhooswami Sangh 
as well as of the Rajasthan Government. Just about four or five days ago. I 
have received their report, which I have not fully considered yet. 

There is no question of my approach to it. I do not understand what the 
honourable Member means by my approach. I did not give any directions to 
the Planning Commission people at all. I said, examine it and report what you 
think about it. 

Harish Chandra Mathur: May I know the number of persons affected, and 
the amount involved in respect of compensation? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot say the number of persons affected. I am sorry I have 
not got the figure. As for the amount involved, that depends upon the compensation 
to be given. That is the very matter being considered. 

Basappa:'”' Some time back when I visited a few places in Rajasthan. I saw 
a lot of satyagraha agitation going on in connection with this matter. May I 
know whether that agitation has stopped now? 

M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: 191 If it is still going on, the honourable 
Member will read about it in the newspapers. 

Basappa: When I visited a few places in Rajasthan some time back, they 
were courting arrests and satyagraha was going on. May I know whether 
that kind of agitation has stopped? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I really do not know. It cannot be a very wide-spread agitation, 
because I have not heard about it. It may be some local affair. 

189. Nawab Singh and Tarlok Singh of the Planning Commission examined the Bhooswami 
Sangh's representation and reported by the end of November. On 1 5 Dec. Nehru requested 
Nawab Singh to forward the report to. Mohanlal Sukhadia. the Chief Minister of Rajasthan, 
and ask him to keep it confidential. 

190. C.R. Basappa was Congress MP from Tiptur. Mysore. 

191. Speaker, Lok Sabha. 
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Jadhav : 192 May I know whether the matter was referred to the Rajasthan 
Government by the Planning Commission, and if so, what their reaction 
was? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No. I would not have accepted this matter for consideration, 
had not the Rajasthan Government also agreed to my accepting it. If I may say 
so, both the parties, the Rajasthan Government and the Bhooswamis, asked me 
to do it; only then I agreed to do it. 

Vajpayee : 193 As there is a problem of Bhooswamis in Rajasthan, in the same 
way many areas of Bombay State are having the problem of small zamindars 
which needs eradication. 

M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: This samasya is all over India. 

Vajpayee: My request is whether the Prime Minister intends to extend the 
settlement made with Bhoosw amis of Rajasthan with the rest of the country ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: As you mentioned, there are problems all over the country 
and efforts are made to stick to one principle in solving them. However, situations 
vary from province to province. I do not know what is the situation in Kutch. 

Harish Chandra Mathur: May I know the quantum of compensation claimed 
by the Bhooswamis and the amount conceded by the Rajasthan Government? 

M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: The honourable Prime Minister has said that 
he is looking into the report. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot give the figures. It is no good my mentioning figures 
which may not be accurate. So, I would rather not give any figures, because I 
have not at the present moment seen this report fully. I do not really remember 
these figures. 

Khadilkar : 194 While giving consideration to the case of Bhooswamis, is it 
the intention of Government to create a case of landholders exempt from 


192. Yadav Narain Jadhav was Praja Socialist Party MP from Malegaon, Bombay. 

193. Atal Bihari Vajpayee was Bharatiya Jana Sangh MP from Balrampur, Uttar Pradesh. 

194. R.K. Khadilkar was Mazdoor Kisan Party MP from Ahmednagar, Bombay. 
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the general pattern laid down by the Planning Commission regarding land 
policy? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I believe there is no question of policy arising here. The 
general pattern continues, but there is always the type of compensation that 
should be given. There are groves; there is this and that, one hundred and one 
things which are different as land tenures are different in various parts of the 
country. The particular policy has to be pursued everywhere. 


75. To Govind Ballabh Pant 195 


(vii) West Bengal 


November 5, 1958 


My dear Pantji, 

Your letter of November 4 about the Tollygunge Club. 196 I think that what Dr. 
B.C. Roy proposes to do is eminently reasonable. It is not reasonable for the 
Club to retain a vast area in the heart of Calcutta. Ten acres of land are being 
allowed to them including the buildings. These ten acres are quite enough for 
indoor and outdoor games, except of course a golf course. It is absurd to have 
a golf course in the heart of Calcutta when other people do not have even 
accommodation. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


195. JN Collection. 

196. The Tollygunge Club of South Calcutta, popularly known as the Tolly, established in 
1895. 
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76. To B.C. Roy 197 


November 27, 1958 

My dear Bidhan, 

I have received some letters protesting against my unveiling Gandhiji’s portrait 
in Calcutta. 198 1 am disturbed by this kind of thing. In this connection I do not 
mind demonstrations or the like in the normal course of things. But to have a 
possible demonstration at the time of unveiling the statue and to make this a 
matter of controversy is a thing I do not like. I do not quite know what to do 
about it. I am in your hands. Personally I always avoid unveiling statues and 
have discouraged people. 

Another unfortunate factor appears to be that there is a feeling that Subhas 
Bose’s statue has not been put up. 199 

I enclose one of the letters I have received. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


77. Dacoits 200 


(viii) Other States 


The old Madhya Bharat State had to face a continuing menace of dacoits. Indeed, 
the story of these dacoits functioning in that area and the adjoining States is a 
very old one and, I believe, goes back to nearly a hundred years. Anyhow, this 
menace of notorious dacoits moving about in bands troubled the old Madhya 
Bharat State as well as the Central Government a great deal. The area in which 


197. JN Collection. 

198. Devi Prasad Roy Chowdhury’s bronze statue of Mahatma Gandhi at the intersection of 
Park Street and Chowringhee Road, Calcutta, was unveiled by Nehru on 30 November 
1958. For Nehru's speech on the occasion, see item 7. 

199. On 25 Nov. 1958, B.N. Mullik, the Director of the Intelligence Bureau, informed M.O. 
Mathai that Nehru could face demonstration in Calcutta, first against the Nehru-Noon 
Pact transferring some territory in Cooch-Behar District to East Pakistan, and second for 
a Subhas Chandra Bose statue. Mullik suggested announcing a Bose statue before unveiling 
Gandhi’s to pre-empt such agitations. 

200. Message, Indore, 3 November 1958. JN Collection. It is not clear to whom this message 
was sent, but it seems to have been addressed to the Madhya Pradesh Police. 
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they functioned was full of ravines which made it very difficult for any police 
force to function. Some little success was attained, but, in effect, the menace 
continued. 

Since the formation of the new Madhya Pradesh, 201 including Madhya 
Bharat, this new State has had to face this menace. 202 Two days ago in Bhopal 
1 saw a small exhibition which not only displayed a large collection of fire arms 
etc. which had been recovered from these dacoit gangs, but also indicated by 
charts and otherwise, the various steps taken by the police force in this matter, 
and the success they had obtained. I should like to congratulate the Madhya 
Pradesh police on this success and I hope they will succeed in putting an end 
to this menace. 


78. To D.K. Kunte 203 


December 14, 1958 

Dear Shri Kunte, 204 

Thank you tor your letter of 11th December which I have read with care. 

You have raised a question in it which has been often present in my mind. 
It hurts me to think that a large number of people in Maharashtra are unhappy 
over the present state of affairs. Quite apart from any views about linguistic 
provinces and the like, this fact alone disturbs and distresses me, because I 
have a high opinion of the people of Maharashtra and their great capacity in 
various ways. I do not want them to feel frustrated in any way. 

My ow n personal opinion has been in favour of a unified Bombay State, as 
it is today. This seems to me to give the people of Maharashtra everything that 
they wanted and indeed more. However, it is not for me to impose any opinion on 
anybody and ultimately the will of the people prevails in a democratic set-up. 
The question at issue is really not a matter of principle but of balancing various 
lactors and looking at the good of the nation as a whole. It distresses me that 


201. On 1 Nov. 1956. 

-02. On 26 Sept. 1958, K.N. Katju, Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, announced the 
tollovving statistics: 1 24 killed by dacoits in 423 dacoities in Bhind and Morena districts 
of the State in 1956-58: from 1 Apr. to 31 July 1958, 14 dacoits killed, 182 arrested, 60 
weapons, 502 cartridges, and property worth Rs 51.065.49 seized from them 

203. JN Collection. 

204. Speaker of the Bombay Legislative Assembly, 1952-56. 
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occasional violence on a big scale has taken place because that is not the way 
to settle any question. It only makes it worse. I am always prepared to talk to 
friends and old comrades. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


79. To R.K. Khadilkar 205 


(ix) Inter-State Disputes 


November 8, 1958 

Dear Shri Khadilkar, 206 
I have your letter of the 7th November. 

At Bhopal I said that disputes should be dealt with from the administrative 
point of view. I did not say that they were purely administrative problems. I 
realise very well that these disputes are sometimes deep and evoke considerable 
feeling. 

As for the Bombay-Mysore border dispute, 207 I said that it was a pity that 
this was sought to be settled by Satyagraha 208 and the like. It was eminently a 
case that should be settled by the Governments of the two States. For my part, I 
would have no objection to impartial arbitration. I think that the Home Minister 209 


205. JN Collection. 

206. Mazdoor Kisan Party Lok Sabha MP from Ahmednagar, Bombay State. 

207. See item 14, fn 203. 

208. On 1 Nov. 1958, twenty-four volunteers of the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti and 
Maharashtra Ekikaran Samiti were arrested in Belgaum and Karwar towns in Mysore 
State. The two Samitis had set off a “Border Satyagraha" for certain predominantly 
Marathi speaking areas to be restored to Bombay State. These areas had been included 
in Mysore State following the States Reorganisation of 1956. 

209. GB. Pant. 
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is of the same opinion and he is trying to get the parties to agree to some 
course of action which will lead to a settlement. 210 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


80. To B.D. Jatti 211 


November 16, 1958 

My dear Jatti, 212 

When you came to see me, I forgot to speak to you about a particular matter I 
had very much in mind. This is the trouble between Bombay and Mysore 
States of certain areas round about Belgaum etc. 

I am much concerned about this matter, and it is obvious that some way 
has got to be found to settle it. The proper way would have been for some 
settlement between the two Chief Ministers. Soon after the general election, 
Nijalingappa -1 had agreed that he would do his best to settle this matter. Now 
recently, your talks with Chavan 214 did not yield any result. 

What then is to be done? It is rather absurd for this matter to be left to the 
tender mercies of the so-called satyagrahis and the police. Obviously if there is 
no direct agreement, then the matter should be referred to someone else - 
either an arbitrator or, anyhow, some third person to advise. This is not against 
the prestige of any party concerned. 

During the Hyderabad A.I.C.C. meeting, 215 I understood that some such 
thing was likely to be agreed to. But, later, I learned that you did not agree to it. 
If I may say so, this is not a helpful attitude at all. 


2 10. On 22 Oct. 1958, Nehru had written to Nath Pai, PSP Lok Sabha MP from Bombay State 
that he would not impose a decision, that he would discuss the issue with the Chief 
Ministers concerned, and that the representatives of the Governments of Bombay and 
Mysore should meet. 

211. JN Collection. 

212. Chief Minister of Mysore. 

213. Chief Minister of Mysore from 1 Nov. 1956 to 8 May 1958. 

214. Y.B. Chavan. Chief Minister of Bombay. 

215. The AICC meeting at Hyderabad was held from 24-26 Oct. 1958. 
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Today, I met a number of M.Ps. from Mysore and they asked me why 
some action was not taken to settle this question. They then suggested arbitration 
which they said Mysore would accept. 

I do hope you will consider this matter afresh. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


81. To B.D. Jatti 216 


November 27. 1958 


My dear Jatti, 

I wrote to you some time ago about the Belgaum matter. 217 I am very much 
distressed over this issue. Quite apart from merits, it seems to me an anomaly 
and an absurdity that two State Governments, both Congress, should be unable 
to come to an agreement as to how to proceed with this matter, and further that 
so-called satyagraha should take place. It is bad enough if an Opposition party 
organises this within a State, but what are we to say when two States are 
concerned? If the two States cannot come to an agreement, the obvious course 
is for some third party or an arbitrator to be entrusted with this matter. Surely, 
we cannot allow this kind of conflict to continue. It has larger repercussions 
all over the country. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


216. JN Collection. A copy of this letter was sent to Govind Bailabh Pant, the Union Minister 
of Home Affairs. 

217. See item 80. 
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82. To U.N. Dhebar 218 


December 4, 1958 

My dear Dhebarbhai, 219 

Pantji, Morarjibhai and I had a little talk today about these linguistic matters. 
There was a reference to Belgaum and also to Maharashtra and Bombay State. 
We decided that we should meet again together with you on Tuesday, the 9th 
December, at 3.30 p.m. in Parliament House. I hope you will be able to come. 

It was suggested that Jatti, Chief Minister of Mysore, might be asked to 
come to Delhi on the 13th and 14th December, when the Working Committee 
is meeting. We might then have a talk with him and Chavan. 220 Probably, Pantji 
will also be inviting Chenna Reddy 221 on that occasion. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


83. To U.N. Dhebar 222 


December 28, 1958 


My dear Dhebarbhai, 

The last two months have compelled me to behave in a manner which shames 
me. Many letters have remained unanswered. I have found this evening that 
two of your old letters are among these unanswered ones. Please forgive me 
for this dereliction of duty. 


218. JN Collection. 

219. President, Indian National Congress. 

220. The Chief Ministers of Bombay and Mysore, Y.B. Chavan and B.D. Jatti respectively, 
met Nehru and GB. Pant at Delhi on 13 and 14 Dec. to discuss the border disputes 
between the two States relating to Belgaum, Karwar and Nipani. U.N. Dhebar, S. 
Nijalingappa, former Chief Minister of Mysore, Veeranna Gowdah, President of the 
Mysore PCC and Chennaiah, former President of the Mysore PCC, attended. Pant 
suggested three options: 1 ) direct negotiations between the two States, 2) agreeing on the 
principles of demarcation and entrusting the work of adjustment to a special body, and 3) 
arbitration. The talks were inconclusive but were to resume in the first week of Feb. 
1959. 

221. M. Chenna Reddy was Member, Andhra Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 

222. JN Collection. 
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One of these letters relates to a letter and note sent to you by General 
Cariappa " 3 about Coorg. He wrote to me also, and I think I sent him a brief 
reply. I would suggest to you that you might also send him a brief reply without 
arguing with him about the present or future of Coorg. Cariappa is a man who is 
liked by most people who know him and who also commands a certain respect 
because of the high positions he has occupied. He is a frank and straight forward 
man. But few people attach much importance to his judgement or views. 

It is manifest that we cannot start pulling out Coorg from the Mysore State 
now. It is true that Coorg occupied a rather special position in the past and now 
it is merely a small part of the Mysore State . 224 It is natural, therefore, for many 
people in Coorg to feel rather unhappy about it. 

As for his suggestion that societies should be formed to collect facts and 
elicit public opinion, I really do not know what good this will do, but it is 
certainly open to anybody to do so. 

I am returning to you Cariappa’s letter and note. 

Your other letter dealt with our nationals accepting service in foreign countries 
on low terms. There may be such cases. Generally, they get much higher terms 
than they would in India. We do not encourage them to go abroad at all unless 
they get a suitable post consistent with their dignity and our dignity. But private 
individuals do as they like without our permission. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


223. K.M. Cariappa had been Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army from 1949 to 1953 
and High Commissioner to Australia and New Zealand. 

224. After Independence, Coorg became a part C State of India with Mercara as its capital. By 
the States Reorganisation Act of Aug. 1956, Coorg was included in Mysore State. 
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84. To C. Subramaniam 225 


(f) Goa and Pondicherry 


November 15, 1958 

My dear Subramaniam. 226 

I am writing to you about Pondicherry. The de jure transfer of this to India has 
been long delayed." 2 Perhaps, General de Gaulle"" 8 might bring it off. At any 
rate, so he has told us. But one can never be sure after so many set-backs. 

There is one thing the French people feel strongly about. That is that 
Pondicherry should be kept by us as a separate unit. In our Treaty with them, 
we have agreed not to make any change there without the consent of the 
people of Pondicherry and Karaikal. Nevertheless, they are a little anxious about 
it. Personally, I think that from every point of view, we should keep Pondicherry 
as a separate unit for some considerable time at least. 2 " 9 If it was absorbed in 
Madras State, it would tend to lose its identity, and the centres of French 
culture that we are developing there, might not succeed. As a matter of fact, it 
is a considerable burden on the Central Government. But the main reason is 
that we want to show to the world and to France especially, that we can 
continue these cultural centres as separate entities. This has a considerable 
effect on Goa. Obviously, we cannot tie ourselves down for the distant future. 

I am mentioning this so that no statements might be made by any responsible 
person in Madras hinting that Pondicherry will be absorbed in Madras State soon. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


225. JN Collection. 

226. Minister of Finance and Education, Government of Madras. 

227. Pondicherry was ceded to India by treaty on 28 May 1956; it was ratified by the French 
Parliament in July 1962. 

228. Charles Andre Joseph Marie de Gaulle was Prime Minister of France, 1958-59; President 
of France, 1959-69. 

229. Pondicherry was administered directly by the Government of India through a Chief 
Commissioner and six elected Councillors. 
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85. To Purshottam Kakodkar 230 

November 15, 1958 

My dear Purshottam, 231 

Thank you for your letter of the 14th November. 

I do not have any doubt about the fact that the Goa question will be solved 
and the Portuguese occupation being brought to an end. However, this question 
has become so deeply entangled with the other issues in the world that it has 
become almost impossible to make it an isolated issue. 

We have to work with a cool mind. Only then we will have desired results. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


86. To M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 232 

November 16, 1958 

My dear Mr. Speaker, 

I am writing to you with some hesitation. There are, I believe, a number of 
questions, perhaps motions, in the Lok Sabha relating to Goa. I quite understand 
the anxiety of Members of Parliament about this matter, and I should like to 
give them all the information I have. There is, however, a possibility of some 
developments there, such as the release of prisoners in the near future. 233 I 
would not like anything said in Parliament within the next week or two to come 
in the way of this possible release. If it is possible, therefore, I would like 
questions and other matters relating to Goa to be postponed for about two 


230. JN Collection. 

231. Nationalist leader from Goa and Founder-member. Goa National Congress. Arrested in 
Goa in 1946, imprisoned in Lisbon, released in 1952, sent to India in 1956. 

232. JN Collection. 

233. P.N. Kaul, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs, had noted on 8 Nov. that 
Salah El Abd. Charge d' Affaires of the UAR Embassy, had reported that Indian prisoners 
in Goa may be released shortly: therefore the Portuguese Government did not want the 
matter discussed in Parliament lest it appear that they were released under pressure of 
Indian public opinion. Salah El Abd hoped that those who had tabled questions on the 
release of Sudha Joshi and others might be asked to withdraw their questions. The UAR 
was mediating between India and Portugal. 
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weeks. The matter is entirely for you to decide and, naturally, I shall gladly 
abide by your judgement. 234 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


87. Prisoners in Goa 235 

Shri Gilani 236 has spoken to me on two or three occasions about Goa, more 
especially when he has gone abroad. He is a man of some consequence in so 
far as Roman Catholics are concerned and, in Rome, he has some definite 
position. I think he was given some Papal honour about three or four years 
ago. Therefore, when he told me he was going to Rome and asked me if he 
should speak about Goa there in Vatican circles, I told him that he could do so 
on his own account and in no way on our behalf or committing us. Further, I 
told him that we cannot agree to any arrangement with Portugal which meant 
Portugal’s continuance in Goa. I rather laid stress on the issue of prisoners in 
Goa, both Indian and Goan, and said that this was a subject on which he might 
lay stress. 

2. He is a muddle-headed person and it certainly is risky for him to talk 
about Goa and make other people think that he might be representing our 
viewpoint. You might suggest to Shri Harishwar Dayal 237 to inform him that I 
have seen his note as well as the letter of Mr. Garin. 238 1 am surprised to read 
these documents as suggestions contained in them are entirely opposed to our 
views. On no account can we agree to what Mr. Garin has suggested or what 
Shri Gilani has said in his note. This should be clearly understood. Shri Gilani 
should, therefore, not discuss these matters or any other political question 
relating to Goa. He can mention the question of a large number of prisoners in 
Goa who have been kept there for years under bad conditions. In fact, there 
was a recent arrest of a young woman, 239 a Goan, who returned to Goa quite 


234. Nehru also wrote to S. Radhakrishnan, Chairman, Rajya Sabha, on 20 Nov. on similar 
lines. 

235. Note to Subimal Dutt, the Foreign Secretary, 18 November 1958. IN Collection. 

236. Beltie Shah Gilani was a Roman Catholic. 

237. Minister in the Embassy of India in Washington. 

238. Vasco Vieira Garin was the Portuguese Ambassador to Canada and Permanent 
Representative of Portugal to the UN at this time. 

239. Mrs Laura D’Souza was arrested in Goa on 11 Nov. 1958. 
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peacefully in the ordinary course. This retention of all these prisoners there is 
a constant irritant in India. 240 


88. Anti-Indian Propaganda by Goan Leaders 241 

I agree with you that we should take some effective measures against those 
merchants in India who are trading with Goa via Aden, Singapore and other 
neighbouring countries. You suggest that import licences should be refused to 
them. This should not offer any difficulty. If you have their names, you should 
communicate them to the Commerce & Industry Ministry and ask them to 
blacklist them from the point of view of granting them import licences. 

2. So far as Goan leaders indulging in anti-Indian propaganda on Indian 
soil are concerned, we would like to take steps against them. Exactly what steps 
we take, would depend on each case. I am not quite clear in my mind as to what 
steps we can take against them. If they are Portuguese by nationality, we can, of 
course, send them back to Goa. 

3. I think that the case of Daman 242 should be considered separately. 
What we do in Daman has probably little effect on the major Goa situation. If 
w ; e relax our restrictions in particular cases there, it would bring relief to a 
number of poor people. I would, therefore, like to have this matter examined 
from this point of view. 


240. On 19 Dec. 1958, Lakshmi Menon, Deputy Minister in the Ministry of External Affairs, 
stated in the Lok Sabha that Salah El Abd, Charge d’ Affaires of the UAR Embassy, 
discussed a number of questions affecting Indian interests with the Acting Governor- 
General of Goa, particularly the release of Sudha Joshi. 

241. Note to Subimal Dutt. the Foreign Secretary, 17 December 1958. JN Collection. 

242. Daman was occupied by the Portuguese in 1531 and was formally ceded to Portugal in 
1539 by the Sultan of Gujarat. It remained a Portuguese colonial possession until it was 
annexed by Indian forces on 19 Dec. 1961. 
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(g) Sikkim and Bhutan 

89. To Palden Thondup Namgyal 243 

November 17, 1958 

My dear Maharajkumar, :4J 

Thank you for your message of good wishes on my birthday. That reminded 
me of my recent visit to your beautiful country and of the friendship and 
hospitality that we received there. 245 It was particularly pleasing to note the 
marked progress that Sikkim was making. 

With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharla) Nehru 


90. Bhutan in Chinese Maps 246 

Wodeyar: 247 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the Government of India have given an assurance to the 
Government of Bhutan to protect its boundaries; and 

(b) whether it is a fact that the maps of People’s Republic of China show 
the territory of Bhutan as an integral part of People’s Republic of China? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) No specific assurance has been asked for or given in 
regard to this matter. Article 2 of the Treaty between India and Bhutan runs as 
follows: 248 

‘The Government of India undertakes to exercise no interference in the 
internal administration of Bhutan. On its part the Government of Bhutan 
agrees to be guided by the advice of the Government of India in regard to its 
external relations”. 


243. JN Collection. 

244. Maharajkumar of Sikkim. 

245. Nehru was in Gangtok on 16-17 Sept, and 1 Oct. on his way to and from Bhutan. 

246. Reply to questions in the Lok Sabha, 8 December 1958. Lok Sabha Debates , Second 
Series, Vol. XXIII, cols 3602-3603 

247. K.G Wodeyar was Congress MP from Shimoga, Mysore. 

248. Treaty of Perpetual Peace and Friendship between India and Bhutan signed at Darjeeling 
on 8 Aug. 1949. 
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External relations include the question of defence if need arises. No such 
need, however, has arisen or is likely to arise. 

(b) It would seem, that in some of these maps, a part of Eastern Bhutan has 
been shown as part of the Chinese State. The attention of the Chinese Government 
was drawn to these maps and it was pointed out that they were erroneous. The 
Chinese Government have recently informed us that their maps are draw n on the 
basis of maps published in China before the liberation and that they have not 
yet undertaken a survey of China’s boundaries nor entered into consultations 
with other countries concerned, and that after a lapse of time, a new way of 
drawing the boundary of China may be decided on in accordance with the 
results of their survey and consultations with neighbouring countries. 24 '' 

The main frontier of India as also of Bhutan is quite clear and there can be 
no dispute about it. 


91. Special Position of Bhutan 250 

In my note on Bhutan 251 after my visit there, 252 1 gave an account of my talks with 
the Maharaja 253 and his Prime Minister. - 4 Subsequent to that, I think I have 
written another note 25 ' on this subject. 

In this later note I made it quite clear that there can be no question of our 
stationing or sending any armed forces to Bhutan. We are quite incapable of 
doing so, having regard to the physical terrain, difficulties of communications, 
etc. Further I do not want any such idea to enter into the head of the Bhutan 
Government. This might on the one hand alarm them and make them feel that 
we want to interfere in their internal affairs, which we have no intention of 
doing or alternatively, it might produce a sense of reliance in them for armed 
help if an emergency arises, which also would be wrong. 

Therefore, no question arises of our preparing for or thinking in terms of 
such armed assistance. 


249. On 14 Dec. 1958. Nehru also wrote a personal letter to Chou En-lai. Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister of the People's Republic of China, drawing his attention to these maps. 
See item no. 266. 

250. Note to the Defence Ministry. 27 December 1958. JN Collection. 

251. For Nehru’s note of 26 Sept. 1958. see SWJN/SS/44/pp. 31 1-322. 

252. 18-29 Sept. 1958. 

253. Jigme Dorji Wangchuk, 1952-72. 

254. Jigme Palden Dorji, 1952-64. 

255. For Nehru’s note of 28 Sept. 1958, see SW JN/SS/44/pp. 324-325. 
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Nor was it my intention to make any public announcement to the effect 
that any hostile action against Bhutan would be met by India. What I meant 
was that it should be clearly understood by the parties concerned that Bhutan 
occupies a special position in regard to India and we are interested in its integrity 
and independence. That is a political matter and I believe that this is generally 
known. The fact that this is known may not come in the way of any deliberate 
aggression, if such was intended. I do not think any such aggression is intended 
or is at all likely. But this does come in the way, to some extent, of petty 
troubles on the border. 

Anyhow, our Military authorities need not trouble themselves about it. 


92. To B.V. Keskar 256 


December 29, 1958 

My dear Balkrishna, 

Your letter of December 25 about the proposal to establish a Radio Station in 
Sikkim. I think that this proposal is a sound one and has importance from many 
points of view. At present you have some kind of broadcasts in Tibetan from 
Delhi or Gauhati. This can be stopped and the Gangtok Station should deal 
with Tibetan and Sikkimese. I need not point out the advantages of this from 
many points of view. 

Sikkim may be technically outside India, but it is not exactly a foreign country. 
It is a Protectorate of India and for this purpose at any rate, may be considered a 
part of our Indian commitments. The Radio Station in Sikkim will of course be 
under the control of AIR. 

I think, therefore, that such a Radio Station should be started. The only other 
question that you raise is about the cost of it which I understand is likely to be 
about Rs 1,84,000 with a foreign exchange component of Rs 49,000. Some 
reduction in expenditure will probably be made in the AIR if you can give up 
Tibetan from here. I cannot judge of the various priorities in your budget, but 
I imagine that this Gangtok Station should have a higher priority than some 
other proposals. In any event I think it is worthwhile for this sum to be found 
by our Finance Ministry. 


256. JN Collection. A copy of this letter was sent to Foreign Secretary together with the file. 
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I understand that the Foreign Secretary 217 is writing to the Cabinet 
Secretary 258 on this subject. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(h) Administration 
(i) Accountability and Transparency 

93. To Swaran Singh 259 

November 6, 1958 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

You wrote to me the other day about the procedure adopted for allotting steel. 
That procedure seemed to me amazingly cumbrous and inevitably involving delay. 
Delay is bad enough, but it also gives many loopholes for corruption. I think that 
this matter should be considered and some simpler and more rapid procedure 
evolved. 

Today, Subramaniam, 260 the Finance Minister of Madras was complaining 
about allotments of steel. He said that a very important project of his was held up 
because of lack of steel. His Engineers came and told him that there was plenty 
of steel available in the market at of course a much higher price. Ultimately 
because of the urgent need I think they bought this highly priced steel from the 
market. I think it was said that there was a thousand tons of steel available in the 
Madras Market. 

Presumably this steel in the market could only have gone there by irregular 
means. Subramaniam said that this was constantly happening and there were 
many leakages which permitted this. It was rather odd that he could not get steel 
from the regular channels and yet the market was full of it. 

I hope you will look into this entire matter of steel allocation and evolve 
some better and more effective process which avoids leakages and corruption. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


257. Subimai Dutt. 

258. Vishnu Sahay. 

259. File No. 17(318)/58-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

260. C. Subramaniam. 
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94. Criticism of Ministerial Intervention 261 

When this article appeared in The Statesman , 262 I made immediate enquiries 
about it. Prem Bhatia 263 was sent for and asked who he referred to. He mentioned 
the name of an officer in the External Affairs Ministry, who has been serving at 
Bonn in Germany. Previously, he served in our Lahore Office. On further enquiries 
in External Affairs, it was found that a police investigation was being made in 
regard to this particular officer and that this was nearly complete and further 
action was going to be taken according to the rules. The insinuation in Prem 
Bhatia’s article was completely unjustified. There was not the slightest attempt 
ot any ministerial intervention. In fact, no such question arose, and we were 
merely waiting for the police enquiry to be over to take steps. His enquiry is 
now over and the officer concerned has been called back to headquarters. On 
his arrival, the necessary steps will be taken and charges will be framed, and he 
will be asked to answer them. So far as I know, there has been no delay in this, 
except such as is inevitable in having a police enquiry made. 

2. Prem Bhatia’s attention was drawn to these facts, and he said that he 
would correct his previous statement in his next article in The Statesman . 264 He 
did mention this in his next article, but not in a very clear or proper way as he 
should have done. In tact, he had made insinuations without the least evidence, 
and he ought to have apologised. 

3. The facts of this case are given above. The Home Minister can frame 
an answer on the basis of these facts. 


26 1 . Note to GB. Pant, the Union Minister of Home Affairs, 1 1 November 1 958. JN Collection. 

262. Prem Bhatia wrote on 28 Oct. 1958: “Ministerial intervention in trying to save a fairly 
senior officer of the Government against whom clearly culpable charges of corruption, 
fraud and embezzlement have been established through careful investigation. The case is 
tamiliar to the Prime Minister but he may be unaware of the Ministerial intervention. 
And if the Press helps to bring the matter to his notice, it is unfair to call newspaper 
writers liars or twisters'*. 

263. Prem Narain Bhatia was the Special Correspondent of The Statesman at Lucknow and 
Delhi. 

264. Prem Bhatia s article ot 4 Nov. did not apologise but expressed satisfaction that he had 
elicited a response. It also pointed out another example of the Government refusing to 
divulge information in time. This was about the Vivian Bose Committee Report on LIC 
investments. It had been submitted some six weeks earlier and had indicted certain 
officers. But the Government refused to release the report on the ground that internal 
procedures of allowing these officers to explain themselves had to be completed. In 
which case, he asked, why could not the Government explain such a matter rather than 
allowing it to create doubt among the public. 
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95. The Case of Shanti Prasad Jain 265 

Two or three days ago I wrote to you 26 * enquiring as to what had happened in 
Shri Shanti Prasad Jain’s 26 ’ case. He was alleged to have brought foreign currency 
from abroad to India and to have built up foreign accounts. 

I am anxious to know what the position is now. I gather that every effort is 
being made by him and on his behalf to prevent any further action being taken 
against him and all kinds of approaches are being made to various influential 
people. 

As I think I wrote to you, he had sent his son, Alok Kumar Jain, 26 * and his 
General Manager, Shri Poddar, 26 ^ to Germany in this connection. This was 
when he learnt that our Intelligence had sent a man there for enquiry. These 
two persons have now come back. I am told that Shri S.P. Jain is now staying 
at Ashoka Hotel, Room No. 504, and is chiefly engaged in trying to so manoeuvre 
as to suppress this matter. 

It should be made perfectly clear that this matter has to be proceeded with 
with full vigour. 


265. Note to Kesho Ram, 21 November 1958. JN Collection. 

266. On 19 November 1958. 

267. (1912-77); industrialist and philanthropist; Chairman and Director. Sahu Jain Limited, 
Bennett Coleman and Company Limited, Jaipur Udyog Limited and Rohtas Industries 
Ltd at Dalmianagar, Bihar: developed Dalmianagar into an industrial town; Director, 
National Industrial Development Corporation Limited; President, Bihar Industries 
Association, Patna; President, Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Rajasthan Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Bihar 
Chamber of Commerce; founder-trustee, Bharatiya Jnanpith (Academy), Varanasi; awarded 
the Shravak Shiromani title by the Jain community. 

268. Alok Prasad Jain (b. 1935); industnalist: Chairman, Alok Udyog Ltd; trustee, Sahu Jain 
Trust; Member, Bharatiya Jnanpith Sanchalak Samiti. 

269. Vishnu Prasad Poddar (b. 1915); specialist in the manufacture of paper, cement and 
chemicals; Technical Director, New Central Jute Mills Co. Ltd, Director, Rohtas 
Industries Ltd., and Ashoka Cement Ltd. 
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96. To Jagjivan Ram 270 


December 19, 1958 


My dear Jagjivan Ram. : 1 

I see from the monthly report of the Special Police Establishment that a large 
number of cases are pending with the Ministry of Railways. I think that some 
effort should be made not to have this work of investigation into charges against 
officers delayed so long. I know that the Railway Ministry is a very big Ministry 
and deals with a vast number of people. But that appears to be no reason why 
there should be delay in enquiries in such matters. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


97. Transparency in Official Functioning 272 

I suppose the Office Memorandum, of which a draft is given in this file, has not 
yet been sent to the Lok Sabha Secretariat. If that is so, changes given below 
should be made in it. 

I do not think it is right or necessary to say that for security reasons we 
are unable to publish the full agreement. I do not myself see anything to hide in 
it. But, apart from this, we have often stated that we only make open agreements 
with other countries and not secret ones. Any attempt to avoid publication 
obviously means that there is something secret in it which we do not wish to 
disclose. This will give rise to all kinds of speculations. There may be discussions 
in Parliament and ultimately we shall have to produce this agreement. Therefore 
I do not think we can, in this or any like case, take up the attitude that it is not in 
the public interest to disclose an agreement with any State. 

The Lok Sabha is only sitting for another day, tomorrow. Therefore, as a 
matter of fact, there is not much chance of my having to make a statement during 
this session. But I am quite sure that we shall have to make a full statement 
during the next session. 


270. JN Collection. 

271. Union Minister of Railways. 

272. Note to Surjit Singh Majithia, the Deputy Minister of Defence, 19 December 1958. 
JN Collection. 
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(ii) Management of Religious Properties 

98. To Mohanlal Sukhadia 273 


13th November, 1958 

My dear Sukhadia, 274 

There is one matter which has been troubling me greatly and about which I 
have wanted to talk to you. This is about the Nathdwara Temple. Early this 
year, I think, the question of removal of valuables from some locked room in 
the temple arose and the Maharaj was accused of secretly taking away these 
valuables which were temple property. It struck me then that there was great 
slackness in dealing with this matter and in fact the Maharaj was given every 
opportunity to take these valuables away. 277 Subsequently, w hen I wrote to you 
and other people also drew attention to this matter, you appointed a committee 
of enquiry consisting, I think, of Chief Justice Wanchoo. 276 The Maharaj took 
objection to all this and the committee never functioned and Wanchoo came 
here. 

The result is that the Maharaj has got away with something that is as near 
robbery as well as misappropriation of public funds as you can have anywhere. 
To allow this kind of thing to happen brings no credit on our governments. 

Apart from this particular instance, the whole arrangement of the Nathdwara 
Temple appears to me completely defective. How any man of religion can tolerate 
such arrangements, I do not understand. The Mahant or Maharaj or whatever he 
is called is apparently a person as far removed from religion or spirituality or 
decent honest living and behaviour as anything can be. It is improper for public 
sentiment to be exploited for the greed and cupidity of individuals. 

Apart from this personal aspect, which of course is very important, there 
is the public aspect that temple funds should not be at the disposal of any 
individual. They should be controlled completely by independent committees 
of high standing and the proceeds should be used for public purposes. We have 
a fine example of this in the temple at Tirupati in Andhra. Out of offerings made 
to that temple, many fine educational institutions have been built up, universities 
established and all that. 


273. JN Collection. 

274. Chief Minister of Rajasthan. 

275. For more details, see SWJN/SS/41/pp. 529-530. 

276. Rajasthan Government appointed a one-man commission of inquiry headed by K.N. 
Wanchoo. the Chief Justice of Rajasthan High Court, to inquire into the matter. 
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To what good purpose is the income from Nathdwara Temple being utilised? 
Chiefly. I imagine, for political purposes. This cannot be allowed to continue and 
you must take urgent steps to put matters right. 

Thus there are two aspects of this question. One is the broad aspect of 
complete reform of the administration and the present Maharaj being removed 
from it and a high-class committee appointed. On a previous occasion, some 
such arrangement was made with considerable benefit to the temple funds. At 
that time much too big an allowance was fixed for the Maharaj. Exactly when 
he should be paid any allowance at all is not clear to me. But if an allowance is 
to be paid it should be a moderate one. 

Apart from this, the immediate question arises why a man who has been 
charged with something equivalent to robbery as well as misappropriation of 
funds should not be proceeded against and in fact should be allowed to continue 
where he can misappropriate more funds. I think urgent action is required and 
it is not right that the Rajasthan Government should take a lenient view of this 
and put the blame for delay on other persons. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to our Home Minister. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


99. To Mangaldas Pakvasa 277 


13th November, 1958 


My dear Mangaldasji, 278 

Thank you for your letter of the 10th November about the Nathdwara Temple. 279 
I have been much concerned about this for a considerable time past. This is for 
two reasons. Firstly, because I do not think it is at all proper for large public 
funds attached to temples etc. to be privately managed. They should be treated 


277. JN Collection. A copy of this letter was sent to Govind Ballabh Pant, the Union Home 
Minister. 

278. A Congress leader and former Governor of Madhya Pradesh (1947-52) and Bombay 
(1954-55). 

279. Pakvasa's letter of 10 Nov. 1958, from 29 Dongersey Road, Bombay-6, to Nehru, is 
reproduced here in full: 

“I am writing this letter after a long time as I felt that in the midst of so much work I 
should not write to you and give you any trouble. But circumstances have now compelled 
me to write this letter. 
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You are aware that the temple of Shrinathji at Nathdwara is one which has devotion 
ot over 8 millions of Vaishnavas of Vallabhacharya Panta, spread over the w hole of India. 
It was originally at Mathura. But several hundred years ago by reason of the fear of 
tyranny of Aurangzeb it was shifted to Nathdwara near Udaipur in Rajasthan, to secure 
protection. Since then the Maharajas have been doing service to the Deity and manage the 
properties which runs into crores of rupees. Annual income runs into several lacs of 
rupees and the accumulated wealth alter misappropriation and spending away runs into 
crores of rupees. For the several decades management has been hopeless and even devotees 
have felt it unbearable. Present Maharaja’s grandfather was so disgusted w ith the conduct 
and character of his son i.e. father of the present Maharaj that he broke the law of 
Primogeniture and directed that his son Damodarlalji i.e. father of the present Maharaj 
should not succeed him, and the present Maharaj who was then minor (of very young 
age) should succeed him. There was a committee which was managing its affairs till the 
present Maharaj came of age. He took over the management and since then neither the 
purity of the Seva and services of the Deity nor protection of the properties is or can be 
called honest and pure. For the last Five years a series of committees were appointed to 
look after the management of the properties and secure reasonably pure service of the 
Deity. The service was left with the Maharaj. There was appointed a committee of 1 1 by 
a Scheme of Management, approved by Shri Pantji (Home Minister) by Sukhadiaji, the 
Chief Minister of Rajasthan, and Shriyut Dhebarbhai, President of the Congress, at a 
meeting held in New Delhi at the place of residence of Shriy ut Pantji. 1 had finalized the 
draft ot management and secured the cooperation of leading Vaishnavas and above 
mentioned three leading personalities of India. After the scheme came into operation 
again, mismanagement and misappropriation started in December, 1957. Maharajshri 
broke open the old room and removed large quantity of goods and jewellery. After days 
of such removal w hich (in other circumstances would be considered to be robbery ) the 
committee came to know of it. Maharajshri made an inventory after several days. Goods 
and jewallery w hich came to about less than 3 l /2 lacs, w hile it is estimated that the jewels 
were worth over a crore of rupees. Again 28 bales of valuable cloth were surreptitiously 
removed by him. He had taken in the course of several years an amount of nearly 16 lacs 
of rupees. He got a havala made and transferred the amount by journal entries to expenditure 
account. These are some of the instances where money is being squandered, wasted, 
misappropriated and it is difficult to describe the tremendous waste of moneys, belonging 
to the Deity. When a complaint was made and matter discussed in public, Shri Sukhadiaji, 
appointed a committee to investigate into the removal of jewellery and goods as mentioned 
above. This enquiry committee was appointed about the end of February. The appointment 
of such enquiry' committee was challenged by Maharaj and nothing further has been done 
in the said enquiry. The Committee itself has not been able to control Maharaj and the 
conditions are deteriorating fast both w ith regard to the security of properties and purity 
of serv ice. It is difficult for an individual or a group of persons to do anything to stop 
this thing without the help of the Government. 

In the committee of 1 1 members, as mentioned above was Shri Mulraj Kersondas 
who by reason of such happenings had to retire. Since then the conditions are 
deteriorating faster. 

Unless the Government takes over possession of the properties and the management 
thereof and also arranges for the services of the Deity nothing can be done. I do not know 
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as public trust and used for public purposes. Secondly, because the reports we 
have had about the present management there have indicated that there is not 
only gross mismanagement but misappropriation of funds. I am quite clear in 
my mind that this kind of thing should not continue and I agree with you that 
some steps should be taken as soon as possible to vest these funds in a competent 
committee. The present Mahant or Maharaj or whatever he is called should be 
removed. 

I am referring this matter to our Home Minister Pantji, as also to Sukhadia, 
the Chief Minister of Rajasthan. I shall be glad if you could let me have some 
specific proposals as to what should be done and how. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


whether the Government can do so by any ordinance or any other method. Legislation 
should also be there. That will take some time. The legislation should be of the type of the 
temple at Tirupathi in Andhra. If the steps are immediately taken to prevent colossal 
waste ot public moneys given by the devotees for the Deity by reason of religious faith 
and devotion then they could be used for the public purposes as it is being done at 
Tirupathi. This matter requires careful consideration and immediate action and 1 am 
prepared to render such serv ice as may be required by you. As regards legislation I am 
afraid and I believe the difficulties are likely to be raised by the parties on the ground that 
this is a private thing ot the Maharaj because they have alwa; s claimed the Deity as their 
private one. Originally it may have been like that but at present it is not so. According to 
the decree passed by the High Court of Bombay regarding the temple of Shrinathji at 
Nathdwara. it was decided that Maharaj is only a manager and the assets of the temple 
belong to the Deity, it being a Public Trust. The public and therefore the court and 
theretore the State has a right to interfere. It was also the position taken up by the 
Udaipur State in the past. 

It there are any legal difficulties that can also be solved. Personally I do not feel 
that there will be or can be any legal difficulties. My object in writing this letter is that 
this matter even in the midst of heavy work all round to be handled by the Central 
Government may be taken up as a very urgent matter and waste of lacs of rupees may 
be stopped. Anybody or a single individual or group of men cannot do this. Once the 
matter is taken up by the Central Government it will be very easy for disposal and it 
will receive cooperation from many quarters. 

I hereby offer my heartfelt congratulations on your coming birthday and pray to 
God that you may not only enjoy a long life but he may continue to give and continue to 
preserve marvelous strength and energy which you have at present and which are wholly 
devoted in the service of our Motherland. 

[End of Pakvasa's letter of 10 Nov.] 
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100. To Govind Ballabh Pant 280 


13th November, 1958 

My dear Pantji, 

On many occasions I have been approached by the Jamiat 281 people in Delhi, 
and more especially Maulana Ahmed Saeed, 2 * 2 about Wakf properties of evacuees. 
Many of these properties are in adverse possession and after a period of 12 
years there will be no relief left and the adverse possession will become 
permanent. It is therefore sought that some step be taken to prevent this law of 
adverse possession applying to these Wakf properties. 

I believe this matter has been brought to your notice and you have given 
some relief from time to time in the shape of extension of time. But the main 
question remains. Could we not do something to protect these Wakf properties 
permanently? 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


101. To Govind Ballabh Pant 283 


November 16, 1958 

My dear Pantji, 

Thank you for your letter of the 1 6th November about the Nathdwara Temple. 284 

The more I think of this subject, the more it distresses me. I am not 
referring to the Nathdwara Temple only, but the general tribe of Mahants and 


280. JN Collection. 

281 . The Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind was founded in November 1919 by the Ulema of Deoband 
and was in favour of cooperation with the Congress. 

282. Secretary, Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind. 

283. File No. 24/3/58-Judl II, MHA. 

284. G.B. Pant wrote that Mangaldas Pakvasa and Mulraj Kersondas, Member of the 
Management Committee of Nathdwara Temple, had been in correspondence with him 
almost continuously about its management, that the Rajasthan Government had, at his 
suggestion, appointed a Commission under Justice K.N. Wanchoo, but unfortunately, 
the constitutionality of the Commission had been challenged in the High Court before the 
enquiry could begin, and that he had suggested to Mohanlal Sukhadia some months 
previously that suitable legislation be prepared for a statutory committee to run the 
Temple. 
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the like. I have today sent a letter to the Chief Ministers on this subject, a copy 
of which I enclose. 285 

I think that a Commission or Committee appointed by the Government of 
India would serve a useful purpose. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


102. To Chief Ministers 286 


November 16, 1958 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I have long been worried about the properties and large sums of money which 
are attached to our temples. A few of these manage these properties and monies 
with some sense of responsibility. But most of them do not do so. An example of 
good use of money is that of the Tirupati Temple 287 in South India where there is 
a competent Board 288 to look after the properties and to use the money for public 
purposes, chiefly education. But that is rather an exception. 

In quite a number of cases, the Mahant treats the temple property as his 
own personal income which seems to me highly improper. Sometimes the 
Mahant is a notorious evil liver. It is bad enough that such a man should occupy 
a position of spiritual head of an institution; it is worse that the offerings should 
go to support his personal pleasures. These Mahants have recently and 
increasingly taken to marriage and look upon the income of the temple as 
hereditary personal property. I have no objection to their marrying, but I do 
object to this utter misuse of public funds. 

In some States there has been some legislation to control this kind of thing. 
But I rather doubt if this legislation has served the purpose for which it was 
intended. I think that we should take some effective steps for the protection of 
these funds and for their use for public purposes more especially education. 
The funds thus made available would be, I think, considerable. 


285. See item 102. 

286. File No. 24/3/58-Judl II, MHA. Also published in G Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal 
Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 1 947-64. Vol. 5, pp. 164-65. A copy of this letter was 
sent to the Union Home Minister. 

287. Located in Andhra Pradesh about 108 kilometres north-west of Madras city. 

288. The Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanam. 
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I am inclined to think that it might be desirable to have a Commission of 
enquiry to find out what the position is. The subject is essentially a State subject, 
but perhaps an All-India Commission of enquiry 289 would be better than State 
enquiries. That would bring out all the facts. 

Before we consider this matter further, I should like your own views on the 
subject and I would be grateful if you could tell me what steps have been taken 
by your Government in regard to it, including legislation. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


103. To Govind Ballabh Pant 290 


December 2, 1958 

My dear Pantji. 

You will remember that I sent a letter to all Chief Ministers about the properties 
attached to temples and mutts. 291 1 asked them to let me know what kind of 
legislation they had and pointed out that it was essential that these properties 
should be properly controlled and utilised in a profitable way, such as education, 
etc. I have received some replies from Chief Ministers which I enclose. 

I had previously suggested to you that it would be worthwhile to appoint a 
small Committee to examine the question of temple and mutt properties and the 
existing law and then make recommendations. I think this would be desirable. It 
is better to confine this enquiry to Hindu temples, mutts etc., and not spread 
out to properties belonging to other religious groups. 29 ' 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


289. On 1 Mar. 1960, GOI constituted a Commission of Inquiry under C.P. Ramaswami Aiyer 
to inquire into Hindu religious endowments. It reported on 31 May 1962. 

290. File No. 24/3/58- Judl II, MHA. 

291. See item 102. 

292. GB. Pant wrote to Nehru on 5 Dec. 1958 that the Law Ministry had perhaps been 
considering some legislation and the Planning Commission had also set up a study 
group on the subject. 
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(iii) Services 


104. To Govind Ballabh Pant 293 


November 6, 1958 


My dear Pantji, 

I enclose a note I have received from Verrier Elwin. I think there is much in 
what he says. Is it desirable to have a relatively small service cadre? This will 
not give many opportunities for a man to go ahead. Our Frontier Service has 
produced very good men. They would be specially suited for Manipur, Tripura 
and the Andamans. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


105. To Govind Ballabh Pant 294 


15th November, 1958 


My dear Pantji, 

I enclose copy of a letter which Indira has received 295 and which she has passed 
on to me. In this letter there is reference to Nirmal Bose. On receipt of it I 
telephoned to Humayun Kabir who said that the UPSC had recommended his 
appointment for the post mentioned in the Indian Museum in Calcutta and that 
the Home Ministry had forwarded it. It was proposed to issue the letter of 
appointment in a day or two. I told him that in view of what is said in the 
enclosed letter, this appointment might be deferred a little so that we can examine 
this further. I have written to Humayun Kabir also. 


293. JN Collection. 

294. JN Collection. 

295. In his letter of 4 Nov. to Indira Gandhi, Ratanlal Badian of Calcutta had questioned the 
appointment of Nirmal Bose, a Reader in the University of Calcutta, to the post of 
Director, Department of Anthropology, Indian Museum. Calcutta. According to Badian, 
Nirmal Bose had approached the Calcutta High Court to annul the agreement between the 
Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan adjusting the boundaries between the two countries. 
Such a person, he said, was unsuitable for a responsible administrative position. 
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I am not at all clear as to who this Nirmal Bose is. 296 Humayun Kabir told 
me that he was the man who was with Gandhiji at Noakhali. I know him. He was 
rather a cranky kind of person then. Subsequently, after Gandhiji’s death, he 
wrote a very objectionable book about Gandhiji. In fact, he ran Gandhiji down. 
It would therefore appear that Nirmal Bose is the same person who was with 
Gandhiji. 

On inquiry from the External Affairs Ministry I am told that an application 
under Article 226 of the Constitution of India challenging the agreement arrived 
at between the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan 297 about the exchange of 
enclaves and division between India and Pakistan of the area of Berubari Union 
has been filed in the High Court of Calcutta. This application has been filed by 
Nirmal Bose, son of Herambo Kumar Bose of Jalpaiguri. Nirmal Bose is said to 
be 28 years of age and is Secretary of the All India Forward Bloc Bengal 
Committee. According to a press report he is a Professor in Political Science in 
a college at Calcutta. 

I am not at all sure that the two Nirmal Boses are one and the same person. 
It is obvious that the man who was with Gandhiji is not aged 28 years. He must 
be nearing 50. Possibly, the press report about the age is wrong. Anyhow, this 
matter requires to be enquired into and I am writing to Humayun Kabir 
accordingly.' 98 What the qualifications of the man are for the Directorship of 
the Department of Anthropology of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, I do not 
know. If he is the man who was with Gandhiji then it is a very' odd choice 
because to my knowledge he knew nothing about Anthropology, apart from his 
rather bad record subsequently. If he is somebody else, who is a Professor in 
Political Science in a college in Calcutta that too is hardly a qualification? 

Anyhow, it would seem to me that a man who has filed a complaint in the 
Calcutta High Court against the Prime Minister and the Government of India is 
hardly the right person to choose on this occasion for any Government post. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


296. Nirmal Kumar Bose, author of My Days with Gandhi (Calcutta: Orient Longmans. 1 953) 
was also Director, Anthropological Survey of India, Calcutta, 1959-64. In his book he 
described the last decade of Mahatma Gandhi's life particularly his courageous movement 
into areas with fierce communal violence (Noakhali. 1947). While Bose held Mahatma 
Gandhi's philosophy in high esteem, he was sceptical about his experiments with his 
own sexuality. 

297. Nehru was referring to the Nehru-Noon agreement signed at New Delhi on 1 1 Sept. 1 958. 

298. See item 106. 
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106. To Humayun Kabir 2 " 


November 16, 1958 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of the 16th November about Nirmal Bose. Probably, there are two 
Nirmal Boses. It will be better, however, to clear this confusion up. If, as is 
likely, the Nirmal Bose whose name has been recommended by the U.P.S.C., is 
not the man who has brought a case in the Calcutta High Court, then that 
objection of course does not apply. 

I did not like Nirmal Bose’s activities after partition, but I do not think that 
is an adequate reason for us to come in the way of the recommendation of the 
U.P.S.C. 300 

1 am sending a copy of this letter to Pantji. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


107. The Case of a Married Woman 301 

Her 302 resignation will have to be accepted ultimately. But, so long as she would 
normally stay in Peking, the fact of her marriage need not come in the way of her 
work. If she or her husband 303 has to be transferred, then obviously she cannot 
continue in the Service. I suggest, therefore, that for the present she may be 
allowed to continue to carry on her work. But she should be informed that we 
will have to accept her resignation if she has to leave Peking or we think that 
her period in Peking is over. 

2. Merely to accept her resignation now would mean sending someone 
else in her place there immediately. Wejnight avoid this for the time being. 
Mamed women have continued in our Sendee. If their marriage did not come 
in the way, I do not see why this particular marriage should come in the way of 


299. JN Collection. 

300. In a letter of 1 7 Nov. to Humayun Kabir, Nehru asked him to go ahead with the appointment 
of Nirmal Bose after he was sure that this Nirmal Bose was not the Nirmal Bose who had 
filed a suit in the Calcutta High Court. 

301. Note to Subimal Dutt, the Foreign Secretary, 2 December 1958. JN Collection. 

302. Mira Mallick. 

303. S. Sinha, First Secretary in the Indian Embassy in Peking. 
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her continuing in service unless, as I have said above, some transfer has to be 
made which affects her service. 

3. It is unfortunate that we spend a good deal of money in training a new 
entrant in the Service at the Training School and, perhaps, in a foreign country, 
and then that person has to leave us. The money we have spent on her training 
is thus largely wasted. 


108. To D.P. Karmarkar 304 


December 10, 1958 

My dear Karmarkar, 305 

I have seen a file in regard to Dr. H.C. Govel who has been studying in America 
with the help of a Rockefeller Fellowship for higher study in public health. This 
Fellowship was given to him on the express understanding that his services would 
be utilised in India after his return. Dr. Govel had written to me in July 1957 in 
which he mentioned this and had asked us for an assurance to the effect that his 
services would be utilised in India. I wrote to you then and you said in your reply 
dated 3rd August 1957 that in view of the rules of the U.P.S.C. etc., it was not 
possible to give any such undertaking. 

This seemed to me rather an odd position to take up for us and I discussed it 
with the Minister of Finance and on his agreeing, I gave such an assurance to 
Govel and I wrote to you about it on August 10, 1957. 

Now it appears that Govel has passed his various examinations and been 
awarded the degree of M.P.H. After some practical training he will be coming 
back probably during the course of this month. He enquired from your Ministry 
about his future. The reply sent by your Ministry on November 6, 1958 was 
exactly on the same lines previously taken by them and referred to the U.P.S.C. 
and advertising for posts etc. This reply was sent after five months of the 
receipt of Govel’s letter. 

All this seems to me rather extraordinary. When an assurance has been given 
by the Prime Minister, it was not right for your Ministry to reply as they have 
done. Secondly, it should not take five months for your Ministry to reply to a 
letter of this kind, where a young man is waiting anxiously to learn what is 
going to happen to his future. I think you should enquire into this matter. 


304. JN Collection. 

305. Union Minister of State for Health. 
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But the major question is that an assurance given by the Prime Minister is 
bypassed in this way and even ignored. The very least that your Ministry could 
have done was to refer the matter to me. I am very much put out by this. 

I am having a letter sent to Dr. Govel saying that the assurance stands and 
that as soon as he comes back we shall look into this matter. 

Will you please enquire into this? As this involves rather important matters 
of principle, it might even be necessary for us to consider it in Cabinet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(iv) Other Matters 


109. Harassment of a Foreign Couple 306 

Mr. Herbert Marshal 307 came to see me today. He has been in India for a number 
of years and has done a good deal of work for Government, especially the Bombay 
Government. He is a well- known film producer . 308 His wife, Fredda Brilliant , 309 
has also been in India for many years. At present she is in England. She is a 
noted sculptor and has made busts of various people including the President, 
myself and a large number of others. 

Mr. Marshal came to speak to me about his work. He mentioned also that 
for some odd reason, his wife and, to some extent, he himself were consistently 
trailed by C.I.D. men in Bombay. This appeared to me extraordinary as he had 
been here working for official organisations for many years. It was he who 
produced the Gandhi film for the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. As a matter of fact, he 
was associated with the Indian Independence movement even in the old days 
in England. 


306. Note to Kesho Ram, 6 November 1958. JN Collection. 

307. The correct name is Herbert P.J. Marshall; Film, theatre and television producer for 
Government of India; producer. Natya National Theatre Company, 1957-60. 

308. The Citizen Films Limited, London, with Herbert Marshall and his wife Fredda Brilliant 
as Directors, produced entertainment features, documentaries and educational films. 

309. (1903-1999); sculptor and actress; married Herbert Marshall in 1935; famous for her 
statue of Mahatma Gandhi and busts of Indira Gandhi and Krishna Menon; made busts 
of Nehru in 1948 and 1951; Fellow, Royal Society of Arts; Member, Society of Portrait 
Sculptors; author of Biographies in Bronze (New York: Shapolsky, 1986). 
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He and his wife called on the Police Commissioner or some Police official 
in Bombay to find out what all this was about. No adequate answer was given. 
In the course of the conversation, his w ife was asked if her parents were German. 
This angered her greatly as she is a Pole who has suffered much at the hands of 
Germans and therefore considered it an insult to be called a German. Apparently 
there was a bit of a scene. This is what Mr. Marshal told me. 

What I should like you to find out both from the Intelligence in Delhi and 
from the Bombay Government why these people have been shadowed by the 
C.I.D. I have known them for many years since pre-Independence days and I 
know of no reason whatever why this should be done. It gives us a bad name 
abroad. 


110. To Govind Ballabh Pant 310 


November 6, 1958 

My dear Pantji, 

Your letter of November 5 with which you have sent a note by Prafulla Chandra 
Sen about G. Mohiuddin's activities. 311 This note ends by saying that Mohiuddin 
has been placed under suspension and departmental proceedings are being taken 
against him. 

In view' of the facts that have come out after enquiry, I do not understand 
why the matter should be dealt with on a departmental level only. Surely this is 
a very serious case of misconduct. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


310. JN Collection. 

311. Golam Mohiuddin was Curator. Indian Botanical Gardens, Shibpur, Howrah District, 
West Bengal. 1952- 58. On 21 July 1958, he was suspended from service during an 
enquiry against him by the Anti Corruption Department of Police. The charges included: 
promises of influencing a police inquiry against a restaurant in exchange for free meals; 
using his official residence for prostitution; securing permits for taxies for a person with 
a criminal record. 
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111. To M.K. Jinachandran 312 

November 8, 1958 

Dear Shri Jinachandran, 313 

I have your letter of November 4 in which you complain that Central Ministers 
do not inform local Congress Committees or M.Ps. of their visit to Kerala. It is 
obviously desirable for such intimation to be sent. But sometimes it may be 
difficult to do so in a hurried visit for a particular purpose. Much depends on 
the purpose and nature of such a visit. If it is a regular tour, then undoubtedly 
previous intimation should be sent, as suggested by you. But a visit for a particular 
function and for a brief while would stand on a somewhat different footing. 

Shri S.K. Dey, the Minister for Community Development, sometimes makes 
very hurried and rushed tours. We do not permit him much time anywhere. He is 
wandering about the whole country. In such circumstances it would often be 
difficult to send the kind of intimation that you suggest previously or to have 
much time for separate functions. I do not think there is anything improper for 
you to be invited to meet him at a certain place. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


112. To Naushir Bharucha 314 


November 11, 1958 

Dear Shri Bharucha, 315 

Your letter of the 30th October. As you refer in it to the Home Minister. I 
enquired from him as to what the position was. He tells me that he has exchanged 
several letters with you on this subject and in fact he met the various requests 
you made. 

Your reference to ‘"coolies” being given transport facilities is rather 
unfortunate both for the “coolies” and the M.Ps. 

You refer to the M.Ps. in South and North Avenue. I should have thought 
that both these and especially North Avenue were very near Parliament House 

312. JN Collection. 

313. (1917-70); Member, Central Legislative Assembly, 1945-47; Member, Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee; Congress Lok Sabha MP from Tellicherry, Kerala, 1957-62. 

314. JN Collection. 

315. Independent Lok Sabha MP from East Khandesh, Bombay State. 
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and transport was hardly necessary unless there was rain or the like. Also the 
M.P. allowance is supposed to include transport charges. Special arrangements 
to be made would necessarily cost something in addition to what has already 
been provided for. 

Naturally we are anxious to accommodate M.Ps. in the best way possible. 
It was with this object that the buses were made to stop there. I do not quite 
understand how buses can go that way at different hours to suit different 
Members. If you can point out to me any feasible method, we can consider 
that. It might be possible to arrange some taxis in attendance for use when 
needed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


113. ToS.K. Dey 316 


November 15, 1958 


My dear Dey, 317 

People often complain that most of the money spent on the Community 
Development blocks goes towards administrative charges. How far is this true? 318 
It would be good to work it out for our information. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


316. File No. 17(28)/58-PMS. 

3 1 7. Union Minister of State for Community Development. 

318. S.K. Dey replied on 16 Nov. 1958, pointing out that these charges had been rebutted 
often in Parliament. However, the criticism of the public was meaningful with regard to 
the blocks which were not functioning well. And for that. Dey added. “We are taking all 
possible administrative measures to see that the indifferent blocks do improve. But the 
permanent answer, as you know, lies in the development of energetic local institutions 
which can begin to make their impact on the Government organisation from the ground 
upward”. Lastly, Dey suggested that the answer partly lay in the State Government 
implementing the recommendations of the National Development Council about using 
the block organisation as the sole agency to carry out governmental programmes. 
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114. Greater Efficiency and Economy 
in Administrative Processes 319 

Pandit D.N. Ti wary 320 and others: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to 

state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that some time back he had expressed a great 
concern over extravagance in administration and delays in routine 
administrative matters in a Circular to the Ministries; 

(b) if so, the nature of suggestions made by him; and 

(c) the steps taken to implement those suggestions and with what results? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) It is not customary to disclose the contents of confidential 
papers. It may be stated however that the Prime Minister has frequently addressed 
various Departments of Government as well as sometimes Chief Ministers of 
States, in regard to greater efficiency and economy in the administrative processes. 

(b) The principal suggestions have dealt with further decentralisation of 
work and the delegation of financial and administrative authority. It has also 
been suggested that the system of repeated noting on files should be changed 
and that promotion to the higher grades should be by merit. 

(c) A number of steps have been taken towards decentralisation and 
delegation of authority. A special work study team is also studying methods of 
work in various Ministries with a view to eliminating waste of time and energy. 
Some results have already been obtained as a result of suggestions made by 
this team. 


319. Reply to questions in the Lok Sabha, 3 December 1958. Lok Sabha Debates , Second 
Series, Vol. XXIII, cols 2870-2871. 

320. Congress MP from Kesaria, Bihar. 
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115. To K.C. Reddy 321 


December 4, 1958 

My dear Reddy, 

I have already had a brief talk with you in regard to your letter of the 3rd 
December. 3 - This deals with accommodation of the bungalow type for some 
Members of Parliament. 

Normally, in most other countries, no special accommodation is provided 
to Members of Parliament. The other day, when the Canadian Prime Minister 
came here, 323 I pointed out to him our MPs’ flats in South Avenue. He was 
surprised to learn that we provided this accommodation in such large numbers. 324 

Personally I think that it is right and desirable to provide such 
accommodation here for two main reasons. One is the shortage of 
accommodation in Delhi, and the other, rather connected with it, is the 
tremendously high rents here. If we did not provide accommodation, there 
would be not only grave inconvenience to MPs, but also this would bear down 
heavily on many of our MPs as they cannot afford to pay high rents. It was 
because of this that we undertook the building of MPs apartments of various 
types. It was because of this also that rents for these apartments were reduced 
greatly and brought well within the capacity of any MP to pay. I think these 
were right decisions. 

In regard to the bungalow type of accommodation, however, the position is 
different, and I am not at all sure that the heavy subsidy that is paid for such 
bungalows as are occupied by MPs is justifiable. I doubt very much if this kind 
of thing is done in any other country. The subsidy element in these houses is 
very great. Further, there is the painful fact that we are very short of such 
accommodation for others. There is a difference between others and MPs. This 
difference is that these others live all the year round in them while MPs live 
there only for the period of the sessions. Thus these bungalows which are so 
badly required for other purposes are not occupied at all by MPs for a good 
part of the year. Also the State’s duty to provide comfortable accommodation 


321. File No. 45(8)/57-65-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

322. K.C. Reddy, Union Minister of Works, Housing and Supply, had reported that MPs 
were subletting their official accommodation. Officials who did this were penalised, and 
he had discussed the problem with the Chairman of the Lok Sabha House Committee. 

323. John George Diefenbaker, the Prime Minister of Canada, arrived in New Delhi on 18 
Nov. 1958. 

324. There were 737 MPs altogether. 
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for MPs does not extend. I think, to largish bungalows. I am told that these 
bungalows, and indeed some apartments also, are often sub-let. which is not 
only against the rules, but, as has often been said, highly improper. 

If a person wants a bungalow and it is available, he can certainly have it, 
but it does not seem to me right that the State should pay this heavy subsidy on 
it just to provide larger accommodation. 

There should be some exceptions to this in the case of leaders of recognised 
parties, etc., because their houses are often the meeting place of their Party 
members. In regard to Ministers, the position is that they have to have offices 
in their houses and carry on work there. Therefore, they are given such houses. 
Even in this case, I do not think that large houses should be provided. The old 
practice of giving these big houses should no longer be continued. As regards 
Parliamentary Secretaries, there is no particular reason for them to be treated as 
special cases, partly because they do not reside in Delhi throughout the year and 
only remain here for the session period, and secondly they do not need an office 
room at all for the type of work they have to do. 

I feel, therefore, that gradually we should work up to having enough flats 
or apartments for all our MPs and no bungalow type of house need be provided 
for them at all, except in very special cases. Further, the question of rent of 
bungalows should be separately considered from that of apartments because 
the difference between the economic rent and the actual rent paid today is very 
great indeed. We have fixed a proportion of subsidy for the apartments. Possibly 
the same type of proportion may be applied to bungalows. A low ceiling in the 
case of bungalows does not seem to me justified. There are at least some MPs 
who can easily afford to pay higher rents for bungalows. 

I feel, therefore, that the demand for more bungalow type of accommodation 
for MPs does not have much justification. 

There is another aspect of this problem which has caused me much concern. 
This is the continued sub-letting of bungalows as well as, sometimes, apartments 
by MPs. This is not only bad in itself, but brings us into disrepute. I have received 
numerous complaints about this and have often written to your Ministry as well 
as drawn the attention of the House Committee of Parliament. I have been assured 
that efforts are being made to put an end to this subletting, but the results, so far 
as I know, have been inconsiderable, if any at all. I think this matter must be 
dealt with much more effectively and with vigour. I am sure that a large number 
of MPs disapprove of it because it brings this disrepute on them. The bungalow 
type of accommodation is apt to encourage this even more than the apartments. 

I feel, therefore, that we should, for the present, allow matters to rest 
where they are in regard to the provision of bungalow type of accommodation 
for MPs and not add to them. In fact, we should keep as our objective that no 
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bungalows, except very few in special cases, should, in future, be reserved for 
MPs. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the Minister of Parliamentary Affairs ' 25 
and the Chairman of the House Committee of Parliament . ,26 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


116. The Police Needs the Goodwill of the People 327 

I send my good wishes to the next meeting of the All India Police Athletics and 
Sports Meet. These meetings are helpful not only to raise the physical standards 
of the Police force, but also to give them a feeling of camaraderie and in other 
ways to increase their efficiency. The Police have a vital duty to perform in any 
community. That duty can only be performed adequately if they have the goodwill 
and cooperation of that community. Every effort should, therefore, be made to 
gain this cooperation. It should also be remembered that the Police have to build 
up a high reputation for integrity. Indeed it is only then that they can obtain their 
goodwill which is so necessary. 

117. To S.K. Patil 328 


December 10, 1958 

My dear SK , 329 

A Cabinet paper on the subject of Tourist Publicity has come to my notice and 
I have read it. This has been issued by your Ministry. 

I can well understand that some difficulties and delays arise by dual control. 
A similar type of difficulty arose between the External Affairs Ministry and the 
I. & B. Ministry in regard to External Publicity. After full consideration and 


325. Satya Narayan Sinha. 

326. U. Srinivasa Malliah was Chairman of the House Committee of Lok Sabha and J.N. 
Kaushal was Chairman of the House Committee of Rajya Sabha. 

327. Message. 7 December 1958. JN Collection. The message was forwarded to B.N. Mullik, 
Director. Intelligence Bureau, New Delhi. 

328. File No. 27(50)/59-65-PMS. Vol. I. Also available in JN Collection. A copy of this letter 
was sent to Vishnu Sahay, the Cabinet Secretary. 

329. Union Minister of Transport and Communications. 
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consultation, we arrived at what might be called a compromise decision. Some 
brief reference is made to this in the Cabinet paper. This decision has been 
working satisfactorily. 

Your Ministry 's paper on Tourist Publicity is not quite clear about certain 
aspects of this question. In effect it is proposed that the budget allotment for 
this work should be transferred from the I. & B. Ministry to your Ministry and 
that the Tourist Department will as far as possible use the media units of I. & 
B. Ministry for production of publicity material but that, if necessity arises, the 
Tourist Department will use other sources for this purpose. I take it that this 
refers to printing w'ork as well as films. 

So far as printing work is concerned, it is, I believe, concentrated in the 
press under the control of the W.H. & S. Ministry. All the printing work for the 
I. & B. Ministry is done by them or through them. Of course all the directions are 
given by the I. & B. Ministry and W.H. & S. merely carry them out. In fact, 
W.H. & S. are our specialists in printing. Some time back we decided to get a 
modern first class press for good publishing. This was for the publication 
work of the I. & B. Ministry’ but even this press would be with W.H. & S. 

Just as W.H. & S. are our specialised agency for printing I. & B. are our 
specialised agency for various types of publications and, more particularly, for 
film work. I think that these specialised agencies should continue to work in that 
field for all the Ministries. Otherwise the special point of having a specialised 
agency fades away and it will be open to any Ministry to do odd jobs which 
normally a specialised agency would do. 

The specialised agency, of course functions in this respect under the directions 
Oi those on whose behalf it is carry ing out that particular work. 

It was on some such basis that a solution was found to the problem that had 
arisen between the External Affairs and I. & B. This solution has been found 
satisfactory. I do not see why some such solution should not apply to the Tourist 
Department’s problems and difficulties. Going beyond this would lay dow ; n a 
new principle which may have much wider implications. 

Presumably the idea of the Transport Ministry is that some publicity work, 
either printing or films, might be carried out outside India. I think that this will 
not be desirable, apart from the question of foreign exchange involved. On the 
whole, our production of printed stuff and films, is high-class. If it is not, we 
should improve it. To go abroad for this would again be rather an innovation 
and it would involve foreign exchange which we treasure now more than ever. 

I entirely agree with you that duplication and dual control should be avoided. 
The type of control by many authorities to which reference is made in the Cabinet 
paper is obviously undesirable. All this should be simplified. In fact, in regard 
to both these matters, that is, printing and films, the real direction would be 
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that ot the Transport Ministry and the I. & B. Ministry their technical agents to 
carry it through. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


118. To S. Radhakrishnan 330 


December 11, 1958 

My dear Radhakrishnan, 331 

I have your letter of the 1 1th December about the proposal to have the general 
conference of the World Fellowship of Buddhists in Delhi in I960. 332 I had a 
similar letter from the Reverend Riri Nakayama 333 and I am seeing him tomorrow 
evening. Meanwhile I asked our Foreign Secretary to meet him. 

As a result of the talk that the Foreign Secretary had with him. it appears 
that the Reverend Nakayama not only wants us to sponsor this conference, though 
indirectly, but also practically to meet the entire expenses. He thinks that about 
1 80 foreign delegates and foreign guests are likely to attend. He wants us to pay 
their railway expenses from the port of entry to Delhi and back, to treat them as 
our guests here in Delhi and pay for their board and accommodation and also 
allow the use of the Vigyan Bhawan free. The conference is supposed to last a 
week in Delhi. Probably many of them would like to visit Buddha Gaya, Samath, 
etc. We are supposed to organise the Secretariat. 

It is a little difficult to estimate the cost, but it is likely to be between forty 
and fifty thousand rupees at least. 

But apart from the expenditure involved, there is the question of principle 
of the Government helping in every way a religious conference. Of course we 
would gladly give facilities, but they want us to do everything for the Conference. 
I feel that this will be an awkward precedent for us. We would have no objection 

330. JN Collection. 

33 1 . Vice President of India. 

332. Radhakrishnan sought Nehru's advice about holding a general conference of the World 
Fellowship of Buddhists in Delhi in 1960. 

333. Riri Nakayama, Director, Executive Council of World Fellowship of Buddhists, wrote to 
Nehru on 9 Dec. 1958 about the significance of the World Fellowship of Buddhists and 
surveyed the history of the conference from its inception in 1950 till the last session at 
Bangkok, November 1958. He asked for Nehru's support to hold the next session at 
Delhi in 1960 as decided at Bangkok. 
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to their holding the conference here without Government directly coming into 
the picture. 

I am therefore inclined not to encourage the idea as it has been put forward 
to us. But I should like your advice in the matter. 

I am returning Mr. Nakayama’s letter to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


119. Order of Precedence 334 

I do not know if this letter has come to me from you. 

2. I spoke about this matter to F.S. today. I think the Mayor of Delhi 335 
should be invited to the few official banquets that we give and that normally 
she should come there. We have pressed her to come to the Palam airport to 
receive the distinguished guests. It is right, therefore, that she should be present 
at the banquets. 

3. As for the order of precedence, there are two points to be borne in mind. 
The order or precedence in Delhi should not be governed by the Warrant of 
Precedence. In fact, I do not think that the Mayor need be in the Warrant at all. 
That Warrant is meant for officials and not for non-officials. So far as non- 
officials are concerned, they can be placed anywhere at table or elsewhere 
regardless of any Warrant. It will depend on their general eminence. A 
distinguished scientist, educationist, doctor or any other distinguished person 
will not come after those in the Warrant of Precedence but according to what 
we think is his general place in the society. I have made that clear on previous 
occasions. The Warrant applies to officials only. 

4. So far as the Mayor is concerned she is, from the official point of 
view lower in hierarchy than the Chief Commissioner. 336 But, nevertheless, she 
is the first citizen of Delhi and should be treated as such in her domain. For this 
purpose even New Delhi may be considered that domain. We are apt to think of 
the Mayor as we did of the old Presidents of Municipality. The position is 
different now. She is a distinguished civilian and a representative of the people 
of Delhi, which no official can be in that category. If the present Mayor was 


334. Note to M.R.A. Baig. the Chief of Protocol, MEA, 1 1 December 1958. JN Collection. 

335. Aruna Asaf Ali. 

336. A.D. Pandit. 
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not the Mayor and was invited to a Banquet she would, even from the personal 
point of view, be given a fairly high place. Also, being a woman, she would 
normally be given a higher place than others considerations might warrant. 

5. At the Palam airport reception, we have included her with the Cabinet 
Ministers. Broadly speaking, she should be given that place also in banquets. 

6. As for the name on the table card, it should be “Shrimati Aruna Asaf 
Ali, Mayor of Delhi.” This will help her neighbours to know who she is. 

7. Banquets given to prominent guests are not purely governmental 
functions. They are State functions and this is somewhat different. Therefore, 
the Mayor, whoever he or she may be, should be invited. It does not follow, of 
course, that he or she should be invited to every State function. But normally 
they should be invited to banquets. 

8. The question of dress does not matter much. Many of our guests wear 
Indian dress of various kinds. Indeed they should do so. 


120. Legal Delays 337 

I am interested to know that the Incorporated Law Society of Calcutta is 
celebrating its Golden Jubilee soon. I send it my good wishes on this occasion. 

In India we believe firmly in the Rule of Law and 1 hope that we shall 
continue to do so. But I have been much troubled, especially recently, by the 
long delays of the Law and how in some of the High Courts of India many 
appeals are not disposed of for ten years or more. I think this matter deserves 
the urgent attention of all of us and more especially of lawyers. At any time 
justice delayed is sometimes justice denied. In the modern world, with the 
increasing pace of events, these delays are particularly distressing. 


337. Message to the Incorporated Law' Society of Calcutta on the occasion of its Golden 
Jubilee, 16 December 1958. File No. 9/2/58-PMP. Also available in JN Collection. 
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121. To Sampurnanand 338 


December 27, 1958 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

Your letter of December 23 about Article 226 of the Constitution. 340 I quite 
agree with you that a lot of mischief has been caused by the language of this 
Article. 

As a matter of fact. I am alarmed at the way our judicial procedures are 
leading to piling up of heavy arrears of work in the High Courts. The Allahabad 
High Court is to blame more than any other High Court. It is patent that there is 
something wrong about procedures, etc., and this is the result if justice is treated 
in this way. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


338. JN Collection. 

339. Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

340. By article 226 of the Constitution each High Court could, within its jurisdiction, issue 
orders or writs to any entity. 
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III. DEVELOPMENT 
(a) Economy 
(i) Policy Issues 


122. To V.T. Krishnamachari 1 


November 12, 1958 

My dear V.T., 2 

You will remember my suggesting to you some time ago that it would be desirable 
for the members of the Planning Commission to meet informally to discuss broad 
policies. You agreed to this. But, unfortunately, we have not been able to do so. 
Partly this has been my fault. 1 think, however, that it is of considerable importance 
that we should try to clear our minds about the basic policies we should pursue 
and the direction we should go. There is some confusion about this. This is not 
only necessary in the present and for the rest of the Second Plan period, but, even 
more so, in the approach to the Third Five Year Plan. 

I mentioned this matter in our Cabinet today, and it was felt there by all of us 
that these basic policies should be discussed by us informally with the Planning 
Commission at an early stage. Once a large number of steps have been taken, it 
becomes a little difficult to go back on them or to vary them. I hope that this will 
be arranged on convenient dates. 

The recent meeting of the National Development Council came to two major 
decisions. 3 One was about wholesale trading in foodgrains being controlled and 
organised by the State, the other was about village cooperative societies, 
panchayats, etc. Both of these, I think, are of high importance. I am very glad we 
took these decisions, though I know that they will involve a great deal of hard 
work at the Centre and in the States. However that may be, these decisions were 
inevitable, and we have to face the hard work. One thing rather worries me. For 
the present, we have to make the wholesale dealers our licensed agents. There is 
no other way. And yet, it is odd to make those very persons agents whose interests 
are against the State taking up this matter. They will thus be more concerned to 
see that this approach fails, than to work for its success. All we can do is to be 


1. File No. Plan/51/4/58 Routine, Planning Commission. Also available in JN Collection. 

2. Deputy Chairman. Planning Commission. 

3. The meeting was held at New Delhi on 8 and 9 Nov. 1958. 
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alert and to see that nothing wrong happens. It was suggested by the Council that 
the Planning Commission and the Food Ministry should jointly produce a scheme. 

The National Development Council also decided to adhere to the figure of 
Rs. 4,500 crores for the Second Plan, even though our calculations were over 
Rs. 200 crores less than this figure. It is true that we have suggested that 
considerable economies should be made in various ways, especially in regard to 
construction works, and that we should raise more money by way of loans from 
our people. But still we took some risk in adhering to the previous figure. I think 
we were right in taking that risk. Whether we succeed or not. depends on the 
policies we pursue and the amount of earnest effort that backs them up. In any 
event, to have reduced that figure would have been, I think, unwise, and would 
have encouraged the very’ forces that tend to make our economy shrink, apart 
from the psychological reactions of our people. Obviously, we cannot take 
unrealistic views about our resources. But, equally obviously, there is no hope 
for us if we go on shrinking. Unfortunately, this process of shrinking has continued, 
and it is not easy to reverse it. But we should at least try to avoid any step which 
adds to it. 

I can well understand that great care should be taken about foreign exchange. 
We cannot live on foreign credits for ever, and the burden of debt charges is 
already a heavy one. Even the political consequences of too much foreign help 
have to be kept in view. Already, foreign newspapers go on hinting that we should 
be very careful in husbanding our resources, and in fact that we should consult 
them as to what policies we should adopt in future, more especially about the 
Third Plan. Thus, we are gradually being limited and constrained in the interests 
of our foreign creditors, and an atmosphere of depression and recession is being 
created. 

We cannot counter this by too much caution in regard to our internal resources. 
I am convinced that basically India has very great resources and, of course, very 
great manpower, an increasing part of it being trained to some extent. If we do 
not increase our productive activities in the country, there is no escape for us 
except to go on shrinking, and every step in that direction makes it more difficult 
for us to pull up. I am convinced, therefore, that we should consider this question 
from a wider point of view and even take risks. The greatest and most dangerous 
risk is to remain more or less static. 

We have said that a great deal depends upon our food production. That, of 
course, is perfectly correct. But, in the field of industry also, we cannot remain 
where we are, or try to creep up slowly. I should like our private sector to flourish 
and more industries to grow up, whether public or private. But I am a little 
anxious that even this development should not come in the way of our basic 
policies, and this private sector should not overwhelm in a sense the public sector. 
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More particularly, 1 do not like the idea of foreign interests getting a grip of our 
economy. This is particularly important in regard to major industries. 

We have always before us now, whether we like it or not, the example of 
China. It is not good enough tor us to dismiss it by saying that they use compulsion. 
Obviously, we cannot pursue that path, and we do not want to. But the fact 
remains that we see there an abounding and expansive economy, showing a 
remarkable growth and creating an impression in the country and outside of this 
rapid progress. It is said, even though I do not know how far it is true, that the 
Chinese are complaining of a lack of manpower for all their agricultural and 
industrial schemes, in spite of their vast population. 

All this w ill make people wonder if the policies we pursue are correct ones, 
and if they are likely to yield any adequate result. If shrinkage follows here, the 
contrast wall become very marked. It seems to me, therefore, that we must face 
this question squarely and decide to expand our economy almost at any cost, in 
so far as internal resources are concerned. If that is even the modern capitalist 
approach much more so is it the socialist approach. We seem to think too much 
on lines which are rather out of date. Our planning consists of making lists of 
projects and schemes and totalling up how much they will cost. All that is 
necessary. But, that surely should come into the picture after we have decided on 
basic policies. In particular, this has to be kept in view about our Third Plan. If 
that Plan, as some of our foreign advisers seem to think, has to be severely 
limited, then there is hardly any planning for growth. 

I have briefly indicated in this letter the problems that are troubling me. I 
have no clear solutions in view. But, of one thing I am certain; there is no hope 
for us if w'e do not go forward with some courage. There is another aspect. We 
have talked a great deal about socialist pattern of society. I do not myself see 
w here socialism comes in the present policies that we are pursuing. It is true that 
we have some major industries in the public sector. That is hardly socialism. 
There is danger of our falling between two stools or two basic policies neither of 
which we follow with assurance. If we follow the broad capitalist approach, we 
might achieve something, though I do not think it will take us far, and I am sure 
it will result in a great deal of internal conflict and social troubles. If we follow 
the socialist path, as I think we should, then we should be clear about it and not 
mix it up with things that go counter to it. We might not go very fast in that 
direction, but the direction should be clear and there should be no reverse process. 

It is because of all this that I have written that I feel that a number of informal 
talks are desirable. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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123. Importance of Cooperatives 4 

Helfa 3TTC Rlffaf, 

3TTTO TOR fa chl4<=»i^l fR fa 4 ?JF fa ffa t R|3 RR^T FRII R dalles RT 
RldP l CS 3TPTT T*RT RRFt 4’ T|fa °FT fad tied tl ffa Rp5 TO 4 $dfaM Rd 
fa Rp5 ffa qfadl Rdl fa «KcTd fa t TOTHI falfo TOtfa TOR R|el ®TTrf TO 
TOfa t, ifar fa rt^ R fa fa -fa fa Rtf t ri far tottr t, Rfar rrt oti 
fa fa ritr rrr Rd -faro farroi faffa rrt faR fa ?% RfR Rfatfa tifa 
t, RIF Rdf fa TOMT FT, TO1 RT -gTRI, fat RT RFT, fa fa TORT fafa, TOfRRt 
fa faf Rd fa fa l*«tdl fa, TOdfa RTF fa, fat fa RTF fa, fa TOT fa 
ffafa t ffa T*Rrfa qfajllH) TFfa t ffa RRT 4' FR ffafafafa fa RR TOFRT fj TOfaf 
TOR 4 fad TORlftRF Rd ffa RTI fat RRT FldlTfa fat ^IFT fa W TO t R 
fat TORt, Rj ^5 PAs fattF, RRRd Rdfa faR RRR ffa t, RtffaR RTt Wled-TT 
RRRd fa fat* 1TO tl fa TT^pT > fa fa, fadd fat fa I fat TOlt TOTRd RRTR TOR 
fafa* RT TOR TOR TOFR t "3TOF RRT TOR 1 1 fat fat FtT TOT RTt f*FRT fateft t fRT 
TOR ffaT-ffaT TOFR R RR ffa, TOR fa ffafa qffa<F TO fa fat*, fat fafa^ 
TO fa-TOTOTtfarfaffa^tTRR, faRfafatRTRtTOttRtT'fRRfa' i fa 

tor 1 fa Rfaf fa fare fa to tot ti fa rto* RRfaR^RRRdfaTOfaRfa 

fat eft RtTRd fa fHl^l TRRTR <+><dl I RttfaR far, fa eft T*R> wfa TOT tl 

faror ^dici t*r fa 1 4 RRfi t fa 37«t faff Rt ‘5 ?tot tr fa 
t snfa fa, ffar fa, faTFT fa, fat s|r rtto fafa TOR tf rtott tl fafa 
fa Rfa Rf TOT tf TTTOTf t fa TOffa R fafa TOT fa fa fal fafa faf 
?TR faf TRT TW tT^7 SRR tfa tf tl cTTTOT TO TOft tl faf ?RT fa t fafa 
^?TOT fa fa t fa fafa TOTT t tfa Rt RITOT TOT fa tl ?TR fa 
t tJfT TR TOT tl eft t 3TTTOT 3TR TOT fat ffaTt* StFtTO 

fa FI I fa FI Ft t*R ffajcT TO TORT t, fafaT fat fat TO fa TOT, fat 

PI ' 

fa, ft Ffa to fafa far to ffar fa fa? fa faro 5 ?r fa far 

R R^d RRt TOT ^ ftfa fR faf fa ffaffatl RRTTT TOFT RRR TORI eff TOt 
fa fa TOF RIRt^ ^«f> fdi fa fat-faf RIF tleft t 3tR TOTFI SFFT fa fa 
fa RRTFT t TOT dfat tf TOTR Ftfa fa tl faffat TOI TOM t ffa fdfa ffa 

4. Speech to the Congress Party in Parliament (CPP), 16 November 1958. Tape No. 
M-37/C-U), NMML. Nehru spoke first in Hindi, then in English. 

5. The Congress Party in Parliament met on 1 Sept. 1958. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 399-412. 
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F, FFHf F, <-§3 RTF ^FRT FFTJF FITF RF FIT f RIFF.T FvlilF'jHI FFIt FIFFT 
1 % ^?T 37T FFT f % FR RTT IRTR FFtTFT F FFTRT FT FIT Ff Ffc FRlt iff 
3FFTT FR FITF Fit I FFTfFI FlfFF F, FTF 7TTFT F, FI Fft FF4T3TI F FTFT F FI 
FTF Fp5 IFF F fl TFt FT, FI^ FTFf FI FITFFTFt FI FTF, 3TIT FTF FITFT FRT ^F 
^R RTF f % FR Fit fFFFT F, RF f^TTt ®qfFF FT PfFFI F, RFT FFF FRI 
FTTTFFRFt FT RTF, FPTT FHFT FT RIF, R2FT FT RTF, FRFT FITFt FI, FT falT Ft 
FIFFt FF FFF FTTTF FT7R, RfFR fflT FFFTT 7FTFF FR5T FFT TFFTI FR FIT 
TFTFF ft sftT FTFT FIT TFTFF Ft F^I FFT TFFT RF RF FR F FF FTFF RRI 
FFt FFTFtT cFFTtRT "tpTF FIF Tf F fFI RFFIT FTF RTF F 'SlHlH FI fFF 
FF fFI FfF flF-^JR, HTRTFf, HRMd, FFIRfR, fRTFTFT FFIRlRT, Htad FI 
TTFR FTF F^ M RTF, FF> f| F1FIF, FRI Ff FIR FI F755 FlfFFI FI FF FI RFTF 
Fit FI FTFTT FFIF FFT Fl FTT, F FF RFT "FT fFI IITI FFT ^ ft RF, fFF F RFTF 
ff FFIF fl RfFIF F^ FTFT FTF^^F^^I^^ 9 ^' ^ F, FIFT FlfFF 
FFT I Flft-Flft FF Fit fFRTFT FTTR FTF FT FT FTF, ^fFTF FI Ft fFRftTRT 
FRFT RTF! f I Ft FTF fFI f FF?TFT f fFI F^ FFT F FTFIF Fit 7TTFT FI RTFI Fit, 
FFFI FFT FIT FF F 3flT FFF RFR F TRTFT F¥ F?TjF ^FT fFI FF FF FTT FlfFF 
F FFF FF1RI FIT ?R FITf FF FI Hi ITT FITFT f I 

FFFTT FTF FT FF fTFt f fFI ft 3TTT FF FT FFR FTI F^I FTF F ^FF 
FTF FF flFI f , fFI FFT Flsf ff, fFI fFIF TTTF F FF FR? FFI FT FifFT F FFFlt 
FTF FFI FTF F f I FlfFR FRF TTTF FT FRFT Ft FIFt-Flft FFTF f FFT 3FF 
FR TF ft I FI, FFT FT^F fFT, "^FFIT TftF TITF FT ft FTFI RfFIF FF F FF 
FT^, ffl FF FFT FIT, F FIT, F RR, FF RT Flft Ft FFt FfFFI TTI ff F^I Ff RTF 
FiHJF F FTFtl FFt FFTTFTF F All India Congress Committee FIT FFRTF 13TT 
FTI 6 7 Fft TIF F FFF F^I R FT ft FFI Ff FFT *ftl FFFft ffqtf F, FT FF^ 
resolutions F FIT? RTF Ff FTF 3TTF FFt FTFFl FFF F FTF FFT-FFT RfFIF RTF 
FFtl RfFIF fRIT FT FFI FFT «ftl earnestness «ft, fFI FITFT F FI FTFI 
tt^7-^rT FTTH FR, F 3TNI FFt FFTF National Development Council FF ^FFI 
if «ft, FfFF FF 1RTFFI 3TTF f 3TRF-3TRF FTFI F, FFFTT Fl FFT Ft FFI ^FTt 
FFT *ft 3TTT ^FF RF FITF FITF FIT FT FFTI FFR FFI FF FT 3TIT TJFFIT fipiRT 
■R ft FT, FFltFI TJT^TFFt F FR f^ FFT FTRFft 3TF TTF f ? 3TTF FFRT 

ff I3F FT? FF R*FT FIFPTT IFTR STFFt State Fltl FFT-FFT ^3F, FFT-FFT FFt 


6. Lok Sabha MP from Uttar Pradesh. 

7. 24-26 Oct. 1958. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 166-213. 
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]|3T[, FFT-FFT FTfFFT f>", FFT-FFT kMI FTT '■ s 1 <Mel t, Centre T-t fFTcRT $*-KK 5 Ml 
•^TT? qqq i F ftt F 3TT FRTT FT fFT Central Government F FFT sftT Ft I 
FT State ^ RTRt FTFTFt FTF, FTFt fFT FTFTcT FRt' FTFI FT feTF 

FFFTT FTT i T3TTT FeTRT F FT, eTT FF TTF FRf FTFF t, F FJcJF *ff, fSFt Ft Ft FFfl 
3TR FFF "^IF fFFT F FF 3TFFTI FF>I ^TR *ff TTFRF FFTFT, FTT TTFR F FTFT 
ft5RT-fFTT FTT FRFT t FRF, fFTTFTI FFT FTRTFT, FFT FRFl ^fFTF F°FT 3TTRFt FFTT 
1? FTT TTFR FI FTF HUfMFFT FTT-FTT FtFt, FTF FFt FRF, FTF FFT FFT FRFl 
cHI~ | Tf, FFT FFT1FT Ft FFF F^T RtsIH FTT FFT, FF> FRTFT Ft fFT FF FT3 FTTFT 
f | 3TR FTTF Ft FeffF, FT i fFFR, dfFH FT FIFt FTF 3TFTF FFt Fkftl F^T Ft F 
TFR Ft, FFFf F%F FT RtoFtHrl Ft, foodgrains Ft, fFT state FTt FTFT Tt 
wholesale trade State FT FTF F 3TTFT FlfFF, wholesale trade I 

<|Fft FTF FT FTT5 F cooperative societies ^ Fit FI cooperative societies 
FT FTF F FFT FT tlFt FlfF^I 3TR FTF FTt FTFt FTfFFI FTl^ 3TTFFT 3TFT FTTFTT 
3FFFTT F FS, 3TFT FTTFTI FTFJF FFT t fFT ?F FTRFT F FFRt fFTFFT FFTT FT Ft 
FPTF FI TTFfl FFT fFT FTTFT Ftt FFT FT 1 FI TTFFf F FFJcft resolution tl FtfFTF 
t ?F FIFt FTTTcFT FTt FfF FFT FFF TTF3RTT \ fFTRF 3RT %FT t|3TT FFT Fj¥ 
FlPdFlh FftFFF F. 3TFT dIFFIT F FF FTTI FF FFfF ^ Fit F, land reform 
FFTF, FFF FcjT FFt FJcFFT FTF Ft ^ F, FFKTF FFT FTt 3RT FTTF tl FTTFT 
FTF Ft FT3 l^n t RfFTF TFeTTT F^ TFT Ft FFt t, FtT FT^ FTFTFRT F FFTtl 
3RTF-3RF FRF F 3RF-3RF FF#' FI TTF FTF FF t fFT Ft TTFR FT FFTF 
^ ceiling FiT land holdings FT, FTTF FTFFit FFt Fttl F^T FTFT FK fFFT FTFT 
FTfFF;, 3tR FIFT FTFT FFt %, FTTtF-FTTtFI fFFFT TJFTFI FR %FT FTT FT FF FFtF 
FT FfF fFT Ft FtF F^r FTF F fFFTt t— ceilings atk cooperatives I 

3RF-3TFTF ‘3FFF ^N|RfT ^FT FRTt tl FFffFT F^T FTFT k TTTT FFTT science 
F%F FF FFFTF t FTT FRT Fft FTTR fFT FF Fp5 FF fM STfeTFR FTT, T3Ft 
FFTF F, fFTTTt 3TTT ^TFT t FFt t TFcftl F TTt FRt FRT t fFT aftT ^fFFT F #cft 
F FFTFR FFt tl 

3TtT t FTT FFF Ft tractor FTT FFf ^F TFT fl FT 37RF ‘FtF t, FT tt FT 
F FI, FtfFTF FF techniques FFTTF FF F?T FFT Ft TTFTTTT tl Ft fFT^T FTgFfFTF 
FTF t fFT FFT ?TT§F ftTTFTT FFT Ft F^TF, FT^-FtF ^TFtF tt FTTF 

FT3 FTT T#l FTTFTt F FTFTF t, F FTTFTf FRF tl Ft FTT^ FTF FFT fFT FF FTTTt 
Ft-Ft, FF farms V3 FlfFT FTTF 3TT T#, Ft Ft FFTT FTpf ^ ftpFTTFT FF WFT 
tl eft fFTT, 3ftT 3RTFT FTT^ ft^TFH F FF farms t fFTFF? STTf^T F FTFJF FFf 
FRPTt -qtTTFt ■tt^-WTF FFTFF F Ft ^TTFT FT I eft FTTFTT eft FeFF FFT FTFT t f* 
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cooperatives FI I FFF FFFT FT BtFI TFFI I 3TIT FI FF WIFI TFFT FM t larger 
units FIT I 

Cooperatives FI Pl*«td FF FIFT fFT F^T-T^FT FTF Fit FT, RFT 37FFT FTFT 
FTFT F 3?R FFT Ft FTFT FFT fl Cooperatives FT RTF FFT t? FFFFTt FFI 
3TTOTR Tt dlul FIT TsFTcT F fFT F credit cooperatives FI TFFT FIFT FI FFT 
Ft F FFTFT F, fFR 3TF7 FTF cooperatives FF FFT FFTF I? FT coop>eratives 
FIT TFTFTt IfFT FFT F FT FFT FFIF FI Cooperatives IHiHsk F FFI fFFFTFT F? 
society Fit pTFI %TT t. FF FF TFF FF, FFT TIFF tp-pt "Hi FF FFFTF FFT 
cooperative FF FFTF FT FT FTFT tl FFTF FTRTF FI RFI fFFTF F fTRFT, FfF FRT 
FT fFRFT F cooperative commonwealth FFRT Wt F, fFR FTF F socialist tpfl 
socialist cooperative commonwealth FI FTF FT FT FT FFIF *t 3TR pt FFT FT? 
TFT, FTFT FR R.Fl FFTI 

Ft <oF F RFT f| society FIT FFTF FIT cooperative commonwealth, 
cooperative society. FTFFI credit cooperatives F, FFT Ft I FT FT FFFlt FTFIFI 
FT FFTl FFF RF> 3TF5T FfF F credit cooperatives. FFFTT FTFTFI FFf 'll FT 3TF 
FTF FTRTT F FIFT, FT, FFI 3TTF collectives FFT TF F? Collectives F sir 
cooperatives F FT FTTFF FIF? Fl FFTFT FTF FFTF, FT 3TR FTF |, cFfFTF F^F 
FRFT F— FTFT FT FRR FTFF cooperatives F FFF ^ifFFFF ownership FFT FTcffl 
Individual ownership FFT FTFT, FT TFFt 'll OT FT f|TF FI FF> FT F f% W 
3TFFT holdings t, 3RFF FFTF t, FT p Fit TF, RlfFF F|F TTTft FTFT F fFFTFR 
FUF FIT I FfF FTF services F fFFTFR FFF FRl 3TR, ctfFIF fFR FT FFTF TFl 
^FF FF I FTFF, % 3RRT FFT TFl FT fFRTFR TFFT Ft FIT FlfFTF 3TFRT-3TFRT 
fFTFT TF FFFFI FT3 tFTTIT, fFFFT fFTFT FFFT FT FFI FF "FIFT TRT t 3TR 3TFFT 
sfR RTTFT FF FTI FTT < 2 Miri I THhf> Ftl 3-TFFT 3TNF F F fFT F joint farming 
fFTT FIFF F FT 3TF?t FtF i 3?R FFT FF FFT FTF F FIFT Ft i FTF 3TTF FTR 
FT FleTI FFF 1 JF WT7T cooperation FIT FTFT 'll TFfFTF 3TRRT-3RFF cTPTT ^ fFTF 
TFF % FFFI FTFI 

FTfFF fFFTWT joint farming FIT FF FUf^RT FIT FT FFF f^FFIF |j FMITf 
FF Fill FTF FT FIT FFT FFIF F% TFRRFt F' FTTFT FFI ifFTF FF, FFRT FFFTT 
FIFF FF FTFT FTfFF fFl service cooperative FT fFRF Fit services, credit 
TpTFft FFf, FT %TF Fit, FFFT, TpTTFFT. float FRFT, FF FFTFT FTF Fl FtfFIF 
FFtF 3TFTF-37FRT TF, FTT FTRT cRTql FTF FIFF FFTFT FTF joint farming FIT, 
FRpt FT FFTF, FF FFF FRFl Ft TpT F, FFFft TFTF^t F, FFFRI F fFIFT 
FTFF Fl 
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3}R R WZ cooperatives ^ FRT RTF t? *513 cooperatives FI ^gfFRIFT RTF 
-jffT ?T fRT Rf 3RR RTF FI RI PFT-^RT FIT M6RlH, RTFI FF FFT fFI RTF PRT FRR 

3tKftprf rf rift fr p ^c-^c R, f RR>-^R* fit rift, rt fFi P+.lih rrrpi 

RT cfT RFT mR=IK RT FI RTF; W FFRTFP f, FRI-^RT ^ FR RIFF t, ^IR RTF 
q'R|iJd, RTRR-RRTRI RT RTFR R FTFFT FR RFTF, RF PR RIF fRPTI FlfFIF fFR 
RI RT FRI unit 7? , Ppl RI FFRTFFT t FRI-^RT RITI s|r cooperatives R R PRRt 
RTF F fFi FRT P=F cohesion FI I W cooperatives FT! fFR RTF RIF 3RFIT RTF 
union RFT P. FR, RTR, FRTR 1513 cooperatives FT union, 3?ft RTF i? 1 f> RF 
FIT RTRFI FI RRI RR, FR FTRft R RR FRT RTR? RlfFR R FRFP FRT Fp 
RFT RR RRFTFT \ 3^R RF TsPIR t % FRRt rural cRFFlt, PTRPF 3Rfp, RRt 
t fR RRTFT RI RTFt RI RRt t FR RTF R fFi RTF fFFRFR FR fFRTTF FFl RIF 
ps)i-A<K FI^, FIR FRTRF FT RfRf R, administration FI fdP,l RR fpRRFR FR 
RR cooperative ^ Rf7R R 3Tlf®fRT RRT FI felt, I R RR F^ FR R, RTF’ FR 
RTF, RI PRI fFFRRT RTFRT t RFRT, RI PTF1FT t RFRTI RlfFR fFR Rt RR FR 
fpRRFR FRI R RR FRFF RFRt R RIFT RT F>F FFT ~%f 


[Translation begins] 

Pantji and friends. 

You've started today’s proceedings in such a manner that I’m somewhat startled. 
One’s birthday is a joyous occasion until a certain age. Then it becomes an 
occasion of reassurance and. still later, of worry. So times keep changing. Many 
things come to mind, old and new, and with it the thought as to how long one 
would be given the opportunity of working in this new age. But something that 
remains very precious in any age is the love and affection of one's friends and 
comrades. And I get so much of that from you and others that sometimes I wonder 
that I can do to repay it. Day before yesterday was my birthday. Though my PAs, 
etc., have been working continuously, they have not yet been able to open all the 
telegrams that have come. It is so troublesome. Now you can imagine if all of 
them had to be replied to, what it would mean! Actually, I think that instead of 
sending telegrams, all those people should have made contributions in cash for 
some public project. In fact, I have suggested that all the money I receive on 
my birthday may be sent to a children’s fund. So I would have welcomed it 


8. After this the proceedings are in English. These are given immediately after the English 
translation of the preceding part of the proceedings. 
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much more it the money spent on sending the telegrams had been sent to me 
instead of those telegrams. Anyhow, this is a minor matter. 

But another question that arises is how tar is it possible for a man to think 
and act in an objective way if his heart and mind are smothered by people's love. 
But there is no doubt about the fact that such love can only increase one's strength. 
I have no doubts on this score. So what else can I say to you except manv. many 
thanks ? Perhaps thanks sound rather empty but 1 cannot think of any other word. 

We have met after nearly one and a half months. 9 In these one and a half 
months many things of interest to all of us have happened. Our attention has 
naturally been turned inwards on our own country, though much has happened 
elsewhere too. But more than ever, I think people are beginning to realise, 
especially in the Congress circles, that it is time we thought about the problems 
confronting our country seriously and made an effort to find some solutions. As 
it happens in all big organisations, something has been happening in the Congress 
for the last few years. After having made some achievement, we tend to forget 
something, just as a country or an individual does as it gets too much into the 
habit of relaxing, of sitting and lying down instead of being active. But it cannot 
maintain good health. The health of a country or an organisation is also similarly 
affected if it starts thinking along those lines. 

MahavirTyagiji 10 was just now reminiscing with me about the old days when, 
with all the running around, problems, worries, difficulties and physical hardships 
that we had to endure, there was definitely a new life, a strength, and pride in us. 
Anyhow, we cannot relive that age nor can those of us who have reached a certain 
age reverse their aging process. But an organisation or a country should not be 
reckoned in terms of its age, though signs of aging may occasionally become 
visible. But that is part of the process. So I feel that people in the Congress have 
begun to realise more than ever before that it is time we put our entire strength to 
find solutions to our problems. 

The first thing, of course, is to have an aim, in a sense. Secondly, we have to 
consider which path to follow. It is obvious that we have the aim. As for the 
second, even if we are going on the wrong path, we may be forgiven as long as 
we are moving. But if we stopped moving because of the dilemma as to which 
way to go. we get nowhere. So I have seen a new spirit in the Congress. Recently 
we had the AICC Session at Hyderabad." In a sense, I felt a wave of fresh 
enthusiasm and a new atmosphere there. You will not find anything very new 


9. See fn 5 in this section. 

10. See fn 6 in this section. 

1 1 . See fn 7 in this section. 
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in its report or in the resolutions. But even so there was a new atmosphere, a 
new earnestness to do something. 

Then we had the meeting of the National Development Council which is 
attended by the Chief Ministers of all States. There too I found a new atmosphere 
and a new way of approach. It used to be different earlier — and I was mainly 
responsible for that — as each Chief Minister would be asked to give his opinion 
on common issues. They used to give long-winded tales of what was happening 
in their States, what they needed from the Centre, how much grant should be 
given. The net result was that though what the Chief Ministers said might have 
been relevant, nothing was really achieved because, after all, what they said was 
already well known to everyone. So we decided to give up the old procedure and 
said that only those who wanted to speak need speak. Thus there was real debate. 
Some Chief Ministers spoke many times, some spoke once, some did not speak 
at all. There was a real search for solutions, not a mere stance of doing something. 

Two things emerged from that debate — many others too, but two main points. 
One was about foodgrains. It was decided that the wholesale trade of foodgrains 
would henceforth be handled by the state. The second point was about cooperative 
societies. It has been decided that there should be cooperative societies in each 
village in the country, and it should be run by the village itself. People reading 
about all this in the newspapers may not realise how much debate and argument 
must have gone into it before this and may think of it as another ordinary 
resolution. But I think of these two decisions as very great steps which will lead 
to revolutionary changes if implemented properly. 

We had made rapid strides in the matter of land reform, etc., in putting an 
end to the zamindari system. After that, there have been other achievements but 
the speed is somewhat reduced and, to a certain extent, practical difficulties 
have stood in our way. There are different problems in different states. The fact 
of the matter is that we have not made any real progress in the matter of ceiling 
on land holdings. We have come to the conclusion that it is not possible to separate 
the two issues — ceiling and cooperatives. Doing so creates difficulties because 
all our scientific training pushes us towards adopting new techniques in 
agriculture. In the rest of the world where these techniques are adopted, the yield 
is enormous. So we must adopt them — I am not referring merely to tractors here. 
But the difficulty is that it cannot be done by an individual with a land holding of 
one or two or three acres. He can have neither the capability nor the strength to 
do so. But to have large farms owned by individuals also goes against our 
principles. And moreover, how many big farms are there really in India? The 
small farms comprise more than ninety-five per cent of the cultivable land. So 
the only solution is to have cooperatives. It is not against our principles and we 
gain the advantages of larger units. 
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I have said that there should be cooperatives in all the villages. What exactly 
is the meaning of cooperatives? It is the general belief among people that it 
means some sort of credit cooperatives. Since banks give loans, it is felt that 
cooperatives are superfluous or that the cooperatives may function merely as 
banks. But in reality, cooperatives are the glimmerings of a new society, a new 
way of living and a new relationship with others. I don’t mean to say that merely 
by forming cooperatives, all this can be achieved. It was written in the Congress 
constitution that cooperative commonwealth was our goal. Later it became 
socialist; socialist cooperative commonwealth can only mean that. Anyhow it 
was made clearer. So it became a method of creating a new society — cooperative 
commonwealth, cooperative society. Credit cooperatives are not the same thing 
as banks. 

Then people began to ask if we were forming collectives. There is a great 
deal of difference between collectives and cooperatives. For instance, individual 
ownership is not given up in our cooperatives. The holdings remain separate but 
every one works together in various spheres. But the ownership remains intact. I 
this way, farming is done on a cooperative basis but the shares of the owners 
remain separate — that is, whatever the individual share may be. It is my considered 
opinion, and perhaps many of you would share it, that joint farming is a good 
thing and we have to go in that direction sooner or later. We get the full benefit of 
cooperation and yet retain individual ownership. 

But many difficulties crop up in trying to adopt joint farming. For one thing, 
we cannot possibly do anything without the consent of the people. So the first 
step should be to introduce service cooperatives, services of all kinds, for purchase, 
sales, etc., and not for credit only. But land would continue to be owned 
individually. If thereafter people go in voluntarily for joint farming, we would 
welcome it. We want to do this with the full consent and cooperation of 
the people. 

Now, what is the meaning of small cooperatives? Basically, the idea is that 
the members of small cooperatives should be well acquainted with one another. 
It is no good putting a thousand people together from various places into a 
cooperative. That would only scare away the farmer. A cooperative should be 
like a big family with the members fully aware of one another’s good and bad 
points. Quarrels may arise between members — that is all there. But basically 
they would function as one unit and such cohesion is very essential in a 
cooperative. Then you can form a bigger union of ten, twenty, fifty small 
cooperatives. That is a different matter. 

Anyhow, I w ill not elaborate on this point any more. But I am convinced that 
the question of our rural development is intimately connected with this. It is also 
linked with the need to make the farmer self-reliant and responsible. You must 
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make him responsible for administration through the village panchayat. You 
must make him responsible for economic matters through village cooperatives. 
Forgive me for saying this, but you have to entrust all this responsibility to the 
farmer, though you may be well aware that he is good for nothing, that he is 
often quarrelsome. Now I will say a few words in English. 12 

[Translation ends] 

I have just said that at National Development Council meeting — well, first 
of all I said that 1 have noticed in the country — now, I am talking more of the 
Congress organisation — a certain marked awareness coming. We faced crises 
and others before but now I thought there was a marked awareness coming of 
the position of our difficulties and that we must pull ourselves together as 
much as we can. Then I said that is a good sign, of course, because unless an 
organisation has that life in it, it would not make much progress. It is a curious 
thing, the life of an individual or an organisation or a country, which comes and 
goes and which really does not even depend so much necessarily, although it 
does to some extent, on the policies you follow. It does, of course, because it 
a country follows policies which are dead and gone then it never catches up 
with the current of life; it remains behind. Therefore, policies are important but 
policies themselves come out of that life force an organisation or a country 
has. The mind is fertile; the body wants to be active and so on. So I have 
noticed this awareness in the Congress organisation in spite of all the troubles 
and pulls that are happening and I think that is a good sign. To some extent, of 
course, the constitution of the Mandals has been a good one. Again it is very 
easy to criticise them, show up their weakness. It is easy even to show that in 
some places the Mandals are, well, just bogus Mandals. It is true. Nevertheless, 
behind all this is, I noticed, a certain life which is a good sign. 

Then I referred to the National Development Council, which met recently. 
Chief Ministers attending, where our method of discussion became much more 
real than before. Instead of each Chief Minister giving a long story of his State 
and telling us in effect what we all knew more or less, it became rather an intimate 
and intense discussion of problems, one two, three, problems, whatever it was, 
and we arrived at certain conclusions, a variety of them, the two chief ones 
being about the state taking over the wholesale trade in foodgrains. Now, I see 
from press comments that it has been welcomed in some quarters and criticised 
in others. I have no doubt at all that apart from the emergency that we face in 


12. After this the proceedings are in English. 
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regard to tood, it is a continuing emergency, quite apart from that, that is an 
inevitable step tor us, and do not imagine that this is some remarkable socialist 
step. Even capitalist countries take it up and do it. 

It is an odd thing that while we talk about the socialist pattern of society in 
India, we have got less social controls still than a highly capitalist country like 
the United States of America. People forget that; I mean to say, we seem to think 
that slogans will bring about socialism. Actually there are far more social controls 
in this intensely capitalist country like the United States than we have got. It is 
true that America is a highly advanced country and some controls, etc., become 
necessary which in a less advanced country are not so urgent. Anyhow, there has 
been a tendency in India rather to forget or bypass this aspect of socialist pattern 
of society. We do not forget it, of course, but somehow it is not a constant thing 
in our minds. 

So, this decision of the National Development Council, I think, is a very 
important decision. I am prepared to warn you that it will not produce sudden 
results; this turnover itself will take some time. In effect, again we come back to 
this, that the state dealing in this will only be completely satisfactory when you 
have a network of cooperatives all over the country. Everything is tied up. Today, 
all we can do immediately is to pick out the present day wholesalers, such of 
them as we consider reliable, and for the present appoint them as licensed agents 
of the state who will function under instructions from the state and get some 
commission or whatever it is. Now, it is an odd thing that we should appoint as 
our agents for this work the very people who are going to suffer from the change 
and who will, therefore, not be terribly keen on this change. In fact, they would 
rather like this new thing to fail, and we appoint persons who are interested in 
the failure of a new proposal. That is there but there is no way getting out of it. 
We cannot produce machinery suddenly in the country; it takes time. So w'e pick 
and choose and we can supervise properly whatever it is. 

We talk about food production and foodgrains and food has been one of our 
principal worries. All of you know that. Well, of course, the basic thing is 
production. Everybody agrees we should have more and more production. But 
next to that we find that where there is even a little less production, 5 per cent, 7 
per cent deficit, prices soar and this happens, that happens. Why? Because people 
play about with prices, the wholesale trader, the miller, or the retailer, whatever 
it is. the hoarder, they play about with it, and we helplessly look on. Sometimes, 
rarely, some action is taken. It is extraordinary that in a country situated as India 
is, with the tremendous importance of the price of foodgrains, we should be so 
helpless in the hands of wholesalers, retailers, etc. Therefore, from that point of 
view also, it became of extreme importance that the state should come in at the 
base, you might say, the wholesale base. The ideal thing would be as a cooperative 
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scheme and indeed we hope that will be done; that will have to be carefully 
thought out, how we do it, what we do about it. 

Then, coming to the cooperatives, what is suggested is village cooperatives. 
There has been an argument about big cooperatives and small ones. And the 
people who have been in favour of big cooperatives, have, in a sense, a good 
case. Only that good case has nothing to do with cooperation nor has it anything 
to do w ith our desire for progressive equality, equalisation or advance towards 
any kind of socialist pattern. It is opposed to it. Because the big cooperative is 
just like, you might say, a big farm, a very big farm, or something like that, 
owned by an individual, while others do not have any land. But the essence of 
cooperation is close intimate working know ledge of the members of the 
cooperatives of each other. I doubt if you w ill find in Europe where cooperation 
has grown very much, in Scandinavia, etc., any cooperative with more than 60 
members, certainly under 100. By rule they cannot go beyond that. [. . .] You see 
other things grow in Europe with greater centralisation and all that; you get 
bigger and bigger things, the bigger machines, the bigger shop, the bigger firm, 
the bigger plant and all that; but the cooperative is based on that intimate 
relationship. It is not a bank, as some people seem to imagine, to give credit; that 
is one of its functions. And so it is essential for it to be small so that people 
should know each other, their virtues, failings. 

Secondly, the whole idea of the cooperative movement is self-reliance. If a 
cooperative movement is officialised with a big official boss running it, then 
again it is not a cooperative movement — it may work successfully or not — because 
you do not succeed in getting that self-reliance, self-confidence and in India the 
basic thing that we have to produce today, and that we have so far not succeeded 
in producing, is that sense, especially in the rural areas, of self-reliance. In fact, 
the kind of help we have been giving in large doses has almost suppressed every 
type of initiative, except to ask for more money and more help — it is an 
extraordinary thing. Even the community development movement which was 
meant to increase the spirit of self-reliance and which has to some extent done so 
nevertheless has produced again this feeling that government will do everything, 
government will give money, then it will be done. And the things that even 
previously villagers used to do, repairing of tanks, water channels, wells, etc., 
they do not do; they sit, [hoping] government will do it. It is impossible for any 
government to do it. Now, therefore, the small cooperative and the panchayat 
both being given authority and told that they have to do it — I mean to say, nobody 
else is going to do it, theirs is the responsibility — attacks this question at the root. 

We all know that many of these village panchayat people quarrel; there are 
parties formed; they try to pull each other down by saying we have a cooperative. 
It does not matter, or it does not matter much. Even if they make mistakes, the 
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mistakes are on a small scale: let us put up with them: let the public learn through 
its mistakes. It is not by putting some outsider that you will teach them, make 
them learn. So this is rather basic, I think, both this cooperative and the wholesale 
trade in food — of course the other things too — and l want you to appreciate that. 

I am talking about food. You know that reports have come from China of 
tremendous increase in the rate of yield and the total . 13 In fact, if you read the 
statistics provided, they are almost unbelievable, they are just astounding: a 
country doubling its production nearly in a year. On closer examination the figures 
are not quite so startling. For instance, in their figure of foodgrains they include 
potato, which makes a difference, and so many other things. It is very difficult to 
understand these comparative figures. Also it is not quite clear how far those 
totals are for the whole country or for part. Even here, if you select some good 
farms which get prizes, well, they produce four times or five times the normal 
yield, because it has been specially nurtured. Therefore, it requires much more 
careful examination what the Chinese yield has been, and we should try our best 
to understand that and to profit by it. We have been getting more and more 
literature on this. Our colleague Dr Punjabrao Deshmukh 14 went there too and 
saw it, and we are sending a small expert team to report. 

Oddly enough, the chief thing produced in China, as in Japan, is rice and 
that is chiefly here too. Now, the methods adopted by China and Japan are 
diametrically opposite. We have been having Japanese method, as it is called, 
and we have profited by it. Now, the present Chinese method is almost 
diametrically opposed to the Japanese method. Now, we cannot just blindly do 
something without understanding it. Therefore, we are trying to find out. But the 
point is. it is essential for us to be wide awake and not remain in the rut of old 
practices. 

But one thing I should like particularly to draw your attention to in regard to 
which China and Japan have a tremendous advantage over us: that is the use of 
manure, green manure, and night soil and all that. Fertilisers, artificial fertilisers, 
we use more and more and people have developed a great demand for them and 
say they have not got enough. They have not now and we want to put up factories 
but again there also we helplessly wait, we meaning the farmer, for the fertilisers 
to come from some big factory, and do not pay enough attention to the 
production of compost manure, etc, etc. Now, in China and Japan they take 
the fullest advantage of that. There is no loss at all there. Here we do not. You 
see again that habit of somebody else doing the job comes in. 


13. See also item 163. 

14. Union Minister of State for Cooperation. 
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You know that at the present moment the highest yields of rice in India are 
in the South: Madras and Andhra. I do not know all the reasons for this; maybe 
the men there work harder, I do not know. But one reason is that they use this 
green manure much more than elsewhere in India, than in the North. I won't 
go into this. In fact, there is one of our advisers in the Planning Commission, I 
think his name is Sivaraman, 15 who used to work in the South, I forget, as 
Director of Agriculture or something like that. He was very keen on this and he 
has produced fine results there, by his insistence on green manure all over and 
raised, definitely raised the output more and more. But now we all talk of, 
“Give us fertiliser”; and if you do not, what are we to do? You see, as I said, I 
am all for the fertiliser, but we must [...] although I do think that using fertiliser 
only will ultimately injure the ground. We have to mix the fertiliser with this. 
These are simple things, which we have to do — not a question of tractors and 
big machines coming — good manure, good digging, water, choice of seeds, 
simple things if done properly [and] you can go up straightaway 30, 40 per 
cent, bunding and all that. Well, so much about this, except that in a way, 
whichever way your thinking goes, you come back to the basic problem of 
more food production. 

Now, looking at the picture of India I am convinced that there is no way of 
meeting the poverty problem in India or the unemployment problem in India 
except through greater industry, industry covering the big field — big industry, 
middle industry, small industry, cottage industry, all industry. After all, the 
countries which are wealthy today, whatever they may be, whether they are 
communist or socialist or capitalist, there is one common factor in them, that is, 
industrial growth, the use of modem technology and machines. That is the common 
factor. It has nothing to do with socialism or capitalism. It is a common factor. If 
you want a country to get out of its poverty you have to have industrial growth 
based on modem techniques, and plants and machines — there is no way out. I 
am saying this because there is much confusion of thinking about it. Some people 
think that if you have a new labour-saving device you create unemployment. 
That is true, of course. You do, for the moment you do, but the odd thing is that in 
countries of Western Europe, where they have got these latest modem techniques 
of labour-saving devices, there is no unemployment. Why so? Simply because 
all kinds of new avenues of employment come; not suddenly but they do come 
fairly rapidly. 

There is no way of tackling the unemployment problem of India except through 
modem techniques, leading to new types of employment. That is so. It is a 

15. M.S. Sivaraman was Programme Adviser, Planning Commission, 1957-64. 
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principle. But while that is so, obviously there is often a gap between the two. 
That is, you do not get that new employ ment suddenly and the gap is a dangerous 
thing in terms of human beings. They cannot wait, let us say, five years or ten 
years till employment comes and starve for ten years. Therefore, you have always 
to keep in view that. You do not add immediately by anything you do to the 
suffering through suddenly created unemployment by the use of labour-saving 
devices. But that is rather a temporary question, temporary meaning five years, 
ten years, fifteen years, twenty years, whatever it may be, not necessarily a 
permanent thing. What the permanent solution may be, 1 do not know. But one 
thing is quite clear in my mind that you cannot fight unemployment or poverty 
except by modem techniques, utilising them. In doing so you must keep in mind 
this period, in-between period, more especially in India; that is very relevant. 
That is to say, India’s large population, however rapidly we have big industry, 
middle industry, small industry, and we should, we do not cover more than perhaps 
a quarter of our available population or half if you like. So what about the rest? 
So we are driven, for the rest we are driven to think in terms of cottage industries. 
You must not think of this — that is an old argument which has no value: in the 
ultimate analysis a machine creating unemployment. I do not accept it. It does 
immediately but not in the long run. . . 

Well, obviously you cannot industrialise a country by importing machines; 
you have to make them yourself. That is patent. Therefore, my first point is that 
there is no conflict at all in my mind between industrialisation, basic 
industrialisation, big machines, etc., and trying our utmost to advance cottage 
industries in the present state of India and, so far as I can see, for a generation or 
so, that is essential, always trying to utilise the best technique available for cottage 
industries. Now, if you want to industrialise, it is no good industrialising on the 
surface; you have to produce the machines. That is to say, you have to build up 
your machine-making industry; that is the base, the iron and steel, machine- 
making industry and power, these three things. If you have got these three things, 
the rest follows and we are trying to follow that in our planning, etc. 

Now, I have said all this about the importance of industrial growth. Having 
said this, I say that that industrial growth will not take place and cannot take 
place unless you deal satisfactorily with food. We grow enough food not only for 
our purposes but more than that. Therefore, we come back to the primary and 
basic importance of food, production of food, and it can be done, it must be, 
because our very backwardness, unfortunate as it is, backwardness in food, in 
yield per acre, is also a sign of hope because there is great room on which we can 
advance. So in a sense we come back to the primary and absolute importance of 
growing food. That is necessary for economic reasons; that is necessary for 
psychological reasons. That is a test really. 
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We talk about scarcity conditions and possible inflation and possible this 
and possible that. The only thing that counts in India is to keep food prices and 
cloth [prices] at reasonable levels; it does not matter what the prices are of 
anything else in India. I am speaking broadly; of course, you can criticise me 
but, broadly speaking, if you keep down two or three articles, oils, this, that, 
others, you take every chance with everything else. But it is important to keep 
down food prices; to keep cloth at reasonable levels; the third important thing, 
of course, is rent. That, in that sense, does not apply so much now to our 
villager but it does of course to townsman. That is, every State that is planning 
must provide for a basic, certain basic living conditions for the mass of the 
population. Having done that it can jump to the moon if it likes, in anything, in 
deficit financing, in anything, provided always that you control the basic things. 
You need not jump to the moon but you get a large amount of freedom and in 
a country like India, that is, in any country trying to advance, trying to build up 
an expansionist economy, expanding economy, obviously risks have to be 
taken — well-thought out risks, not undeserved risks, un-thought out risks. But 
the point is that those risks should not involve, as far as possible, the price of 
food for the masses, the price of cloth for the masses and such like three or 
four other things. It does not matter, by and large, it does not matter what 
motor cars cost. It does not matter what many other luxuries cost; [...] I mean 
it does not really very much matter. We must be concerned with those basic 
things which our millions require. If you have got them in control then you can 
expand, even risk expansion, to some extent. Because if you do not expand 
that is a great difficulty and danger, because in your abundant caution you 
become restrictive in your policies. We cannot build up small industries, let us 
say. because in order to build up small industry or big industry, we have to 
spend a little more. The result is that our productive apparatus begins to shrink. 
The very thing which we want basically, that is, expansion, that stops because, 
well, we dare not do it, because we are afraid of something happening. That 
becomes a vicious circle we never get out of, because we have to balance. So 
we have to face all these different problems now. 

Some of you may have gone to this exhibition here, India 1958, and others 
no doubt will go. It is really, if I may use the word, a very heartening and almost 
an eye-opener. Knowing as we do that a great deal has been done in the country, 
still it is heartening to see that all there and somewhat surprising too, and not 
only for the foreigner but for the Indian. The foreigner, plenty of people came 
here. World Bank and all that, and they were amazed to see all that because they 
had not expected anything like it in India. And, you know, this was built up in 
about five and a half months, this fine exhibition. But it is an exhibition essentially, 
obviously, of what India is doing but more so of the enormous present potential 
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ot India to do things. I mean to say there is no doubt about it that India is 
potentially an industrial giant, if only it can spread out its wings to fly. And our 
policy has to be to allow it to spread out its wings, with caution of course, but 
nevertheless to spread out its wings and not to clip them; otherwise there is no 
growth. 

Then you know about the recent discoveries of oil. We do not know exactly 
the quantity of oil but the fact of oil is certain and the great probability is that the 
quantity is considerable also, because it has been found in several places. Now' 
oil, from any point of view, is a very valuable commodity. It may make a 
tremendous difference to our economic conditions and these are hopeful signs, 
as I said outside just now. Every day there are two things on w'hich we are relying, 
steel and oil. Now, when they start producing, we make, I do not know the exact 
figure, but I should think that every steel plant, all the big plants, each plant may 
well produce steel for ten million rupees, no, one million, ten lakhs a day. So 
also oil [...]. So that, you see, it makes a difference. Now, in a matter of this 
kind, there is every kind of urge for us to speed this, so that we may start 
profiting by it, speed our steel plants being finished as rapidly as possible, 
speed our drilling operations, etc., so that oil may come and we may go ahead 
with it. And I hope that that will be done. 

Now, I have taken a lot of your time but I have not referred yet to some 
rather strange happening across our border here in the last six weeks or so. lf) It 
is, if I may use a word which some of you may understand, perhaps not all, it is 
almost like a Gilbertian comedy. ... Yes, they are old operettas, as they are called 
in England. When I was a boy there was a fashion, Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
which are rather comic, songs and dance and all that, and comic situations arise 
so the word Gilbertian is used in that sense. It really is, it would be, it may well 
be a very' effective stage play if we do, a play describing this part from reality. It 
is really extraordinary this kind of things; not that this kind of coups do not 
happen; of course, they happen but the second one following the first made it 
perfectly Gilbertian. 

Now, some people are worried about this; others are complacent. Both 
attitudes seem to me uncalled for. We cannot be complacent and we need not 
worry but we should be on our toes, prepared for any eventuality. Basically, of 
course, apart from the ever-present possibility of a dictatorship, acting on the 
moods of the moment and of one or two or a few individuals, there is always a 
possibility that the mood may be a bad mood and may lead to bad consequences. 
One has to take that into consideration. On the other hand, one has to sympathise 


16. For events in Pakistan, see item 253. 
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with the people of Pakistan — not because of this change I mean — because all 
this is after all the result, as they have themselves said, as General Iskander 
Mirza said, as General Ayub Khan has said; nobody has used more stronger 
and more abusive language about their own leaders than any outsider could 
have done, their past leaders, the politicians; it is amazing language which I 
would not dare to use about anybody, in this country or that. They used it 
about their own people. 1 Well, if that language is justified even 50 per cent, 
then we can understand much of the trouble of Pakistan during the last ten 
years, what it has put up w ith and the present rather parlous state, politically or 
economically, and that is a difficulty. So we have to watch the situation carefully, 
and that is a difficulty. So we have to watch the situation carefully. One thing, 
as you think, is very, very irritating: petty incidents. The incidents are petty but 
they show a certain atmosphere. 

Now, only in this morning's paper, or maybe yesterday’s, you might have 
read that a poor accountant or ours working in our Dacca office, Deputy High 
Commissioner’s, this poor accountant going back to Dacca, travelling by train, 
was physically beaten by some petty official. We are getting the facts and all 
that. It may be just that petty official’s mischief — I do not say that the government 
orders the petty officials to beat somebody — but it does show the atmosphere 
that prevails there. It is a highly objectionable thing, utmost; it makes it difficult 
to view these things quietly and dispassionately. There it is. 

For the rest, many other things have happened and are happening in the 
world in the Far East, in the Middle West and elsewhere. There it is and from 
time to time no doubt we shall discuss them in Parliament or in party meetings. 


17. On 7 Oct. 1958, President Iskander Mirza proclaimed: “The mentality of the political 
parties has sunk so low that I am unable any longer to believe that elections will improve 
the present chaotic internal situation and enable us to form a strong and stable 
Government capable of dealing with the innumerable and complex problems facing us 
today. We cannot get men from the moon. The same group of people who have brought 
Pakistan on the verge of ruination will rig the elections for their own ends. They will 
come back more revengeful, because I am sure that the elections will be contested, 
mainly, on personal, regional and sectarian basis. When they return, they will use the 
same methods w hich have made a tragic farce of democracy and are the main cause of 
the present widespread frustration in the country." In a broadcast to the nation on 8 
Oct., Ayub Khan, the Chief Martial Law Administrator, said: “Ever since the death of 
the Quaid-e-Azam and Mr Liaqat Ali Khan the politicians started a free for all type of 
lighting in which no holds were barred — Having nothing constructive to offer they 
used provincial feelings and sectarian, religious and racial differences to set a Pakistani 
against a Pakistani — In this mad rush tor power and acquisition all that mattered was 
sell-interest. The country and people could go to the dogs as far as they were concerned." 
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Now, before I conclude, what I was thinking was, we are going to have 
rather a busy time in Parliament, of course, but apart from Parliament, we are 
having some eminent guests day after tomorrow, is it? Day after tomorrow the 
Prime Minister of Canada is coming, Mr Diefenbaker. He w ould be followed, as 
far as I remember, by the Prime Minister of Norway and the Prime Minister of 
Japan and President Tito of Yugoslavia, and some others — for the moment I do 
not remember. And later, next year, early next year. President Voroshilov of the 
Soviet Union is due to come. So they are very welcome here, of course, but they 
absorb a lot of time, what with meeting them, feasting and much more. . .. 


124. Approach to the Third Five Year Plan 18 

The Chairman referred to his letter of November 12 to Deputy Chairman 19 and 
referred to the considerations which had been in his mind in writing this letter. It 
was necessary to evolve some kind of a blue-print for the future structure. Without 
our meaning it, an impression was being produced in the public mind that somehow 
we had shifted from our socialist outlook. This was so especially after the recent 
Fund-Bank meeting. Our approach needed to be clarified. Secondly, whatever 
we did was conditioned by various factors. There had been far too much reference 
to conditions and brakes and not enough to the motive power for going forward. 
Warnings were given as to the consequences which would follow if certain courses 
were adopted. The biggest warning of all was that if we did not go ahead fast 
enough, there would be a breakdown. While we had to take care and be cautious, 
the paramount need was for moving ahead. In the third place, we were coming to 
a stage when we had to evolve the Third Five Year Plan. If we were not definite 
about our approach, we could go a certain distance and would then become less 
clear as to the further steps. 

Financial resources were of course a conditioning factor for planning, but 
planning did not depend on them alone. In planning human resources were the 
basic factors. An approach in which one had to retreat or shrink back from time 
to time had its dangers. In this connection, the Chairman referred to the 
comments which had appeared in the foreign press of India’s development 
which were likely to be misunderstood by public opinion in India. We could not 


18. From the summary record of the informal meeting of the Planning Commission, 18 
November 1958. File No. Plan/51/4/58. Planning Commission. Also available in JN 
Collection. Nehru was the Chairman of the Planning Commission. 

19. See item 122. 
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afford to ignore the psychological factors in development. The essential basis 
of planning was that the national economy should go on expanding and an 
atmosphere for expansion had to be created. 

Referring to financial resources, the Minister of Planning 20 said that these 
were themselves a result of past policies. Member (NR) said that mobilisation of 
resources was a matter both of policies and techniques and in this connection he 
referred to measures which might be taken for encouraging life insurance. Deputy 
Chairman mentioned the suggestions made from time to time to the States and 
said that the main issue was how the people organised through cooperatives, 
save to the full potential. 

Shri Anjaria 21 said that we had been running on open system and hoped that 
somehow domestic savings would come up to a level sufficient to meet the planned 
scale of investment. During the last two or three years, domestic savings had not 
risen. The ultimate sources of domestic savings were restraint of consumption 
and mobilisation of labour and conditions had to be created in which these could 
be fully developed. Shri Tarlok Singh 22 referred to some questions which had 
to be considered, for instance, (a) measures for reducing disparities in income, 
(b) working in practice of the idea of Development Councils and steps to be 
taken for implementing plans in the private sector of industry, and (d) steps 
needed to develop external resources by bringing about lower cost and higher 
productivity in different branches of industry. 

Referring to the private sector, the Chairman remarked that the private sector 
had not nearly done the job it was asked to and what it had done was at great 
cost. The private sector in India, while being far from efficient, spent its energy 
in attacking the public sector, whereas, in fact, it drew heavily on Government 
support in finance and otherwise. The question had to be considered as to what 
exactly was our outlook. Socialism was an economic approach to the problem of 
development. The Chairman himself felt that under a system of acquisitive society 
it was not possible to develop the higher kind of human being. 

The Minister of Planning referred to criticism in respect of ceilings on 
agricultural holdings which was increasingly raised in terms of the contrast to 
developments in the urban sector. 

Member (A) said that unless production was increased policies by themselves 
could not achieve much. 


20. Gulzarilal Nanda was Union Minister of Labour and Employment and Planning. 

2 1 . J.J. Anjaria was the Chief Economic Adviser to the Planning Commission and the Ministry 
of Finance. 

22. Additional Secretary, Planning Commission. 
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The Chairman said that it was necessary now to shift in a big way to small 
projects. The Chairman referred to reports of shortage of labour in China. He 
felt that the two decisions recently reached by the National Development Council 
were the first good turn that had been taken for some time. In this connection. 
Deputy Chairman remarked that the basic thing was whether under democratic 
conditions we were able to utilise the unutilised energies for creating community 
assets. Member (NR) enquired as to who was to provide the driving force. The 
Chairman said that this had to come both from individuals and from policies. 
Deputy Chairman referred to the fact that for several years there had been no 
elections for district boards and municipalities in a number of States. 

Referring to the steps to be taken to develop the approach to the Third Plan 
would depend very much on what was done to make the basic policies of the 
Second Plan effective during the next two years. In this connection, he also drew 
attention to the fact that between the meeting of the National Development Council 
early in November 1954 and the Avadi session of the Congress, the idea of the 
socialist pattern of society was effectively driven home and large numbers of 
people began to appreciate it. At the present time there was no corresponding 
attempt to educate public opinion or even opinion within political parties and 
w ithin the administration. 

Deputy Chairman said that a democratic country had to find an effective 
counter-part of the 7 million or more partymen who worked day in and day out in 
China. 

Referring to his visit to Rajasthan, Member (A) drew attention to the fact 
that the charge of the village level worker was too large and that extension officers 
in different fields did not appear to be sufficiently trained. The Chairman suggested 
that these comments should be conveyed to the Ministry of Community 
Development who should bring up the matter before the Central Committee at its 
next meeting. In this connection, the Chairman also suggested that village leaders* 
camps should be of longer duration than three days. They should be at least for 
five days or a week. Attention was drawn to the use of jeeps in community project 
areas. The Chairman remarked that the entire community development movement 
should revolve round the bicycle. 

Concluding the discussion, the Chairman said that two problems had to be 
dealt with in the near future. Firstly, what should be our approach to the Third 
Plan? What kind of “steel-frame” did we want to set up? While our greater 
emphasis would be on small schemes, there had inevitably to be some large 
schemes also. Secondly, what kind of lead could we give to the country during 
the next month or two? The lead might be given by the Planning Commission or 
the Planning Commission might only suggest it. Of course, in considering this, 
it was necessary to remember that too many things and complicated suggestions 
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tended to confuse the public. 

The Chairman suggested that future informal discussions might be devoted 
to specific subjects. 


125. To Satya Narayan Sinha 23 


November 28, 1958 

My dear Satya Narayan, 24 

As I told you, I want to constitute a small informal Committee of MPs belonging 
to various parties to consider planning questions. In particular, I want to discuss 
with them, and keep them in touch with discussions about the Third Plan which 
are going to begin in the near future. 

The Committee should be about the size of our small Food Committee, 25 
that is, about seven or eight persons, apart from Ministers. I suggest that you 
might ask the major parties each to select a representative for this purpose. After 
they have selected their representatives, we shall consider adding perhaps one or 
two Independent members. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. File No. 17(324)/58-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

24. Union Minister of State for Parliamentary Affairs. 

25. A Consultative Food Committee met on 5 Sept. 1958. It consisted of Nehru, Asoka 
Mehta (PSP), Jaipal Singh (Jharkhand Party), Surendra Mahanty (Ganatantra Parishad), 
Z.A. Ahmad (CPI), GB. Pant, the Union Minister of Home Affairs and A.P. Jain, the 
Union Minister of Food and Agriculture. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 413-416. 
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1 26. To Morarji Desai 26 


December 3, 1958 


My dear Morarji, 27 

I enclose a letter from B.R. Shenoy, 28 Director of the School of Social Sciences 
in the Gujarat University. The scheme he has proposed is or appears to be a 
novel approach. It is difficult for me to express any opinion about it, but it 
certainly is worth examining and, prima facie, I rather like it. The fact that 


vested interests should oppose it of course should not come in our way. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


127. Third Five Year Plan 30 

i h 1 TT 6b II 1% b ^ Thursday F4i(l 

meeting ^11 Ft TFt tl agenda ^ t *Ft ttt^I far* 

FT t‘1 far meeting TFR agenda, subjects W\, faiTPt 


26. JN Collection. 

27. Union Minister of Finance. 

28. Belli Koth Raghunath Shenoy (1905-78); economist; Lecturer in Economics, Ceylon 
University, 1936-42; Principal. Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Arts College, Ahmedabad, 1942- 
45; Director, Monetary Research, Reserve Bank of India, 1945-49; Representative of 
the International Monetary Fund in the Far East, 1948-49; Alternate Executive Director 
representing India in IMF and International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
1951-53; Director and Professor of Economics, School of Social Sciences, Gujarat 
University, 1954-68; Founder-Director, Economic Research Centre, New Delhi, 1968- 
78; author of Problems of Indian Economic Development (Madras: Madras University, 
1958) and Indian Economic Policy (New York: Humanities Press, 1968). 

29. On 1 Dec. Shenoy proposed raising Rs 300 to 400 crore per year by auctioning import 
licences. He claimed that auctioning the licences of established importers would “shift 
to the national exchequer the ill-merited gains of the anti-social elements among the 
public and in the administration", and by auctioning those of actual users, the concealed 
subsidies to industrialists would disappear. He anticipated opposition, “but there was 
no justification for dissipating such large sums into private hands in face of acute 
shortages of rupee finance for the Second Plan". 

30. Speech at a meeting of the CPP, 4 December 1958. Tape No. M-390), NMML. Nehru 
spoke in Hindi and English. 
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ffr tmt, ft rfr Ft rf f^r ftri eft FrfFT t ntF t ^ fF rrjr Ft srtr 

fFRFt TFRT fiTHHHTt t FR RFfT tf FT TFRT STltl t eft FtFT Ft HlfeRI 3Ttr ^ 
Rt fF Ft member fFRf TsITR R F6eT t RRT IT, Ft $R4>t sfoidi FR fl 
*JRfFR t fF FfeT RTTt $Pee1dlR, RR R fFR FT RF, RtfFR ^fFTHT Ft, FR^ ^ 
RTcJR Ft FRTT t fFeti #R HTFF t'l FHt RTF 3TTR RtF FiT HI 

eft =bl4 agenda RFt t, Pnen^ei fF tf Ft, TRf Fit HTRTt 3Rf FT ^1 t^F eft 
F, P»w*i tft tins iRHHt FTT P^ist. fHFT FT, fF NDC Fit meeting H Ft Fit 
TR ft Ffl RF eft wholesale trading in rice state FT, RRT cooperatives, 
village cooperatives FR, FF tRTR FT HTt tJcF tf, 3ftT FIT FtF F>t TFT tt 
FttF-FttF f3TT FT unanimously, FTTFF RF-3TTF member R F^T FiTt fR F>FT 
FT % RFRtH ^ Fit "4', HfFR t ^TFeTT \ % Fi^ eft HRIFTTf tf 3ftT Fi^ 3Tfc 
Rt, F>3 fR R1RH R' RFT^ FFF tl RHRFFfRFT tl 3ftT Fp5 HFT ?RFfT RR^lt t 
FFF tFT procure FTRT 'tl ^R ftlHfRH R procurement FiT HRH HtF FFt tl 
FFffF FF wholesale dealers FHFTf H Tt t sftT ZRFfT state H T?T t eft RJTT 
Ft RRF FRT FT FFTI FIR RRF FTF R ReTHH ZRFit HF tf Rtf HTFT, HfFR FFFt 
f^RFFITt Ft FFt FFT-FFF Ft, FT# Ft wholesale dealers F FRT Ft tFFFt -WH 
licence f^FT t'l 

3TF, ffTT teMid t sftr Planning Commission FT Ft <amci t fF ^R FTeT 
Fit FF Htff R 3TTT FFFt eftT R FTFT t'l FFffF 3RJTT ft# FTeT FRFT, F ^FT TFeTT 
t FIFFt, F FFT TFeTT tl FT eft F FTF, F FTF F eft FRf F FTFT tl F FTeT 
FFt t fF FFFF RJ? FTF F FfeT f<FF>ef f sftT FFctt ftFFeT FF t fF state 
Ft FTtf apparatus FFt t FRF FT, FFTF state Ft license FRFT FFFT t ^F ^R 
wholesale dealers FR Ft Fit , FFFt eTTF Ft I 

3TF FTTF RJF F Ft F FF 3TT FleTT t fF fFF Htht Fit 37TF license FRTt t 
Ft HfF FTTFF FRF FFf FTt 3rtr t^HRltt ^ FRF FFf FTF atr ^ HtF tRTFRR 
F Ft Ft', FFT RRJRI eft ^ eft 3TFtF FTF t fF fFRFit 3TTF agent FFR, sfR ^R 
3RFRt FiT Ft fF FTJHF ^R FTF Fit FRF FFf FTFT, FtfFF HTFTTf tl FFtfF 
RFiRF R 3FF Ftf 3ftr FTF FT Ftf RFtl 3ftT fRFTF ^RF fF FFFiT Fit, aftT 
fFFTTFt FFTF FT F^TFTR, Ft FT® Ft RFFT t, Ft I aftT fFT FT FFf RFFTI eit fFR 
^R fRHftT^ tf procurement FT eFFF HR FHF-RT tl RF RPTt R R?t FT RFiFT 
t fF FF FTFt t fF FFTRT ^ RFTRT stock reserves FR FTFF F FFTFI FFT FF 
fF MRFT IR RTH Ft fF RF rftF FFF t fF bumper crop FtRT, eft FRR RTT 
FTFF FFR, 3tfT FRT FTH’ FTfF STTfFT F %R FRlt RTR FTFt Ft I FTF Ft Rt 
Ftf FF-FtH Ft FRFt FR TTRTH RF'l FR eft FTFF t fF FtR HRF ZF FTFH 
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FFT Ft reserve two million tons I FTlff ft FTI5 fF?TTT States ^ FTTT ftFT afr 
fFTFTFT Centre f' FTTT, Centre F£ FT^F ff Ft FTFT I f FTTlfW f I 

3TF f FTF States Fit FTTFTF Ft fr TTFTFt f ffr States f FTTF FFF 

FIT I f FTF Tift f ffr Fps States FTT FTFct ff FfF Ff?T FFf f^FT IF f , F FFFt 
TFMFTI FffFTF F^ff Fft FTTFTF FTTFT f , FFFTt TTH$fHI f , # FT3 FFF 3TTTT FTcT 
FFTF F ft FTTFFT f I FTF f f ffr private interests ftF f , dealers f , millers 
f , FT FFTF Fldd f" FTFT, 3TFF FFf Assembly ft Members FT, FTF Assembly 
FT Members T||F Ft dealers F Ft FFTF -sicid f Government FT, FT FF TTF 
FTFT ft fFFFTF F?T 3TT FfJFt Fl crffTF, FTF fpf 3TTFTT FTFT, f FTF TFTFT FRt f 
FF ffr FFF F FTFF FFTFT f , FT FFTF FTT FTTFT tFTFT f , FT FTTFTt FFFTtftT ft 
FcTTFT f I 3flT FTtf FTTT Fff f I 3=ftT ff Ft 4 t, ffcFTcT ipt FFFTF IFFfaTF f % 
TTFt FTFF f , fFFFTF ffidli Ft ftl fk 3TftF FTF f f ffr '^F ffr F>*4 FTFT 
STfftFTT F 3FF, FTFF FTF ffr FfF Ft socialism FTt FFT f ff^TFTF ff ftfFTF 
TJFT? fFTFT socialism FT srfftFTT ff f FTF ffr capitalist country fl sttT FTF FTFT 
F’ FFt Ft FTFI fFFTF ITTFT fFT FFTTt fFFTF ^FTt FFF f , F Tift FTF f, FffFTF 
practice ff FT FF FFF f Ft FTF FTFT F FTF FI Capitalist countries Ft 
socialist FTFTI FFTF private interests FT FTf f, FT FT Fp? f I 3FT FTT tgH 
FT F1FH ff, TiFT ^ FTFFT FT FTFd F eft FTftF-FTftF FT 'gcFT Fff FTtf FTT Ft 
fFFFTF Ft, FT FT®f F FTTFT f FFI FF 'ktF FFf TTFiFT fl sftT FF1T "^FFT Ff, FF? 
fFT TTTTT FFTTT FTTtFFR f agricultural produce FT FTTFF FF sJIF f , FTFTTt ^3TT 
FTFT FTF FFT^, Mdl tT, F FT FFRT FTF FTcJF FTcft f I 3TtT F3> FF> 

FFT wholesale trade Fl^ F 3FF Ft FTfFT f 3TR FTF fFTT F^F FFt FFF> 
FFTFf, FTFT ?FT-FFT FT I ^PcrlF. FTF ^ ft+fcF Ft FT FfFTF FFT F3> FTtFiT 
f FTTFf FFf F FTTF FTT, afk FTTF ^TTFT F TfTTFT FTTFFT fFTTTH Fit ft 3TtT 
consumer 'Ft Ft, Ft FTT ftl FtF FTFT Fft FllFT f FTTFFT FFt FTFT FfFFT FtF 
FTF FcFT-FTFt 3TFTF Ft FTfFI FFt cooperative ■f FTT F Ftl TTF ft F 
wholesale trade fftftT F FTTFFTF FF ft FfFT, FF cooperatives ft FTfl FF 
FFFF FTWF ftFTI Ft ft intermediaries f, 3TFT 3TN FTF ft FTTl FFTf Fit 
FTTFFT ftFT FT FTF FTTl 3TtT FT TTF FTF, production ff Ft, distribution F, sale 
ff, TTF FTff ff ft FTFFT f TTFTF f I ft ft FTTFft F^ft FTF fT Fft f I 

Cooperatives Fit cliff d,, =fl| F Fit^ Fft socialistic Flf FFt f I f , ctffTF 
capitalist 'gcFTf ff Ft FfF FTTFft fl ff 3TTF ft FTFTF FF ^F TFT FT FFT village 
cooperatives f , ft ft FT FF FTFF f I FI|F Ff FFt, F|FT-F[FT flf f', 3TtT F^F 
FFFTtftT f FcfF f, F|F 3T^t FTF F, state FFF FTTFt f FFFTT, credits F%FI 
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cfr im \ 3i 31 


[Translation begins] 

You may remember I had suggested that we meet every Thursday. So we are 
meeting today. But there is no agenda before me. Anyhow, it is a good thing we 
are meeting. Just now Tyagiji mentioned that before every' meeting the agenda of 
subjects to be discussed should be sent to the Members. Obviously that would be 
a good thing because Members can attend meetings where matters of interest to 
them would be discussed. So it should be done. And then. Members who wish 
anything specific to be discussed can include it in the agenda. All the suggestions 
may not be taken up but at least we would know how many people are interested 
in a particular matter. So please note down both these things. 

Since there is nothing special on the agenda let me speak about one or two 
matters. One is, as I think I mentioned earlier, that two decisions were taken at 
the NDC meeting. One was that the States should take up the wholesale trade in 
rice and. secondly, that village cooperatives should be formed on a large scale all 
over the country. These decisions were taken unanimously but I find that the 
newspaper reports are not very clear. There seem to be some misconceptions. 
Some people think it relates merely to procurement. I don't think procurement is 
the correct term, because when the wholesale dealers are collecting the stocks 
and the state is taking the stocks from them, then the entire stock comes to the 
state. The state takes on the responsibility of distributing licences to wholesale 
dealers, etc. Now, it is my opinion and that of the Planning Commission too that 
we should put this matter on a very firm footing because half measures are very' 
unsatisfactory. Either we go the whole way or not do it at all. Of course, it is true 
that there are many difficulties in beginning this work. First of all, the state does 
not have any apparatus to deal with it, because it has to license selected wholesale 
dealers to undertake it on its behalf. Now, a complication arises right at the 
beginning that those licensees may not really like to take up the work — some of 
them for reasons of honesty and some perhaps because they are dishonest. Who 
knows? So we are forced to accept as our agents people who are opposed to this 
whole thing on principle. But we are helpless because for the moment nothing 
else is possible. We have to accept this arrangement and perhaps make some 
provision for supervision, etc. So in this context procurement is not the word to 
use. In a sense it may be correct because we want to build up as big a reserve 
stock of rice as possible. In fact, we want to take full advantage of the bumper 

3 1 . After this the proceedings are in English. These are given immediately after the English 
translation of the preceding part of the proceedings. 
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crop this year and stock some reserves for future so that we can deal with the 
fluctuations. We want to have a reserv e of twenty lakh tons, that is, two million 
tons, with some portion of it with the States and most of it with the Centre. 
This is going to be our effort. Now, we can succeed only with the full cooperation 
of the States. It is also a fact that the States are not really rising to the occasion, 
nor have they shown much enthusiasm for it. But we can do it only through 
them, by explaining to them and by influencing them as much as possible. 
Unfortunately, private interests, like that of dealers and millers, etc., are involved 
and those people try to pressurise the Assembly Members. In some cases the 
MLAs themselves may be dealers and so they try to put pressure on the 
government. So, all these things create difficulties. 

But as I told you we have to understand this fully well, that we have taken or 
decided to take this step and we have to be firm about that. There is no other way. 
And I am fully convinced that it is the right step, whatever the difficulties may be 
initially. And the amazing thing is people come from America and say, “You talk 
a great deal about socialism in India but we feel there is far more of it in America, 
which is a capitalist country.’' They are right too, in many respects. Though we 
are heading in that direction, in practice much of what we do is certainly not 
socialism, much less, in fact, than in capitalist countries. For one thing, private 
interests and other things come in, especially in matters of food and foodgrains, 
etc. When our country is so dependent on its agricultural produce, it does seem 
very wrong to leave this important matter open to market gambling over prices. 
It is evident that once we bring the wholesale trade under our control then the 
other things cannot really go wrong, even if there are ups and downs. So. whatever 
the difficulties, this is the only way of controlling the situation. The farmer and 
the consumer will benefit most and the middlemen will gradually disappear. All 
this goes for the cooperatives too. In fact, state control over wholesale trade will 
succeed only when we have cooperatives. Everything will be done through the 
cooperatives. They will become the intermediaries, if you like. They can supervise 
production, distribution, sale, etc. Cooperatives are not really peculiar to socialist 
countries alone; capitalist countries also have them. Today only I heard about 
village cooperatives in Japan, which is what we want. They don’t go in for big 
cooperatives; each village has one and it is run very properly. State helps them 
with credit, etc. 

I would like to repeat this in English/" 

[Translation ends] 


32. After this the proceedings are in English. 
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You know of the two decisions taken by the NDC about state wholesale 
trading in rice and village cooperatives. Now both these are in effect far-reaching 
decisions, involving obviously difficulties in organisation, but I have no doubt 
that this business of wholesale trade in foodgrains by the state is quite essential 
for us whether we do it now or tomorrow or the day after. It is quite absurd for a 
country like India which is so tremendously dependent on agricultural production 
and more especially food, production of foodgrains, to face helplessly conditions 
arising in the market which it cannot affect easily except in one way, fair price 
shops, etc. It is all right. But that is not the real way to do it and, even as I just 
said, in capitalist countries, in many of them, agricultural produce of this type is 
very largely controlled or dealt with by the state in varying degrees. For a country 
which talks about the socialist approach it is patent that this is the first thing we 
should control. Now, the only, at least the most effective way of controlling it is 
at the source, that is, the wholesale source, not at the retail source. If that is done 
very largely you control prices too and you can build up stocks and you prevent 
these ups and downs in prices. 

Now, nothing is as fatal as to adopt a policy and not to try to give effect to it 
fully, because then you are neither here nor there. You stand to lose on both 
sides. Therefore, it has to be adopted and fully acted upon. And this does not 
mean procurement. Procurement is another thing. A part of it involves retaining 
stocks and reserves by the States. But procurement applies in a limited way, for 
you to procure, at a monopoly price or whatever it is, the quantity you want. This 
is the state through agents acquiring all the rice production and then keeping 
such in reserve as possible and making arrangement for its distribution. Now, all 
this involves careful planning and in the course, I hope, of a few days or perhaps 
a week or ten days, a fairly detailed, worked out scheme for this is being prepared 
and will be sent to the States, that is, about the various phases of it. At the 
present moment we have no choice but for the States to appoint certain wholesale 
dealers as their licensed agents for this purpose. That is not very satisfactory 
because the wholesale dealers themselves are obviously not interested in this 
and do not like this change, and to appoint a person who does not like the change 
in charge of it is not a very satisfactory solution. But there is no help for it. All 
that can be done is, well, to have supervision and all that as much as possible. 

Now, this year, accounts come from almost every part of India about a bumper 
rice crop such as we have not had for twenty years or I do not know how long in 
some place. Well, that is good. It is about time we had a good crop after three 
years of failure. Now, you must take advantage of this. Take advantage of it in 
two ways. One is to build up stocks and we think we ought to build up with luck 
a reserve stock of two million tons of rice, partly with the States, partly with the 
Centre. So we hope to make every effort but that can only be done with the 
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cooperation of the States. I hope that will be forthcoming, although some of them 
have to face all kinds of pressures in their own States from interested parties, 
like traders, like millers, like, maybe sometimes, the bigger farmers. 

Secondly, the price factor. Some of you from the surplus States have come to 
us and said that the price should be increased a little; that will help in getting the 
rice from the farmers. We have stoutly resisted this for very valid reasons. First 
of all, the price last year was Rs. 15. Now, if during the scarcity year, the price is 
Rs. 15, for it to be raised during a bumper year would simply mean, first of all, 
that forever and ever we have raised it, never lowered it. and that in future years 
it might have to be raised more. It is obvious a farmer would like to get a better 
price; there is no doubt about it. But remember that Rs. 15 is a high price compared 
to the last few years. In some places the price was much less, Rs. 3 or 4, less only 
three or four years ago. It has come up to that. We have felt that if we raise the 
price of rice higher than Rs. 15, it will make a tremendous impact as if you 
raised it forever, and it would react immediately on all our planning estimates 
and everything. Rise of price will affect that and for various other reasons we 
have stuck fast to this price of Rs. 15 but we hope that even so the farmer may 
get a little more than he has been getting because we are cutting out some 
intermediaries. 

Secondly, there is the question of village cooperatives. Now, from every 
point of view — the growth of the village economy, self-reliance, self-government 
of the village — it is necessary to have this. As I told you last time, it is most 
important to have village cooperatives which are really self-reliant and not run 
by officials. 31 It is better to have risks, or mistakes, faults, quarrels and everything 
but make them do it, rather than for an officer to do it. He will do it well if he is 
a good officer but you do not develop that spirit in the people which is the basic 
thing for us to aim at. We want village cooperatives, not bigger ones, because we 
want to create that spirit and intimacy as of a family in the village. If it is a very 
big one, then it may have greater resources, no doubt, but inevitably it will go 
into official hands or, if not official hands, some, one, two or three rather aggressive 
persons in that group will take charge and the average farmer or kisan will feel 
helpless. He would not feel helpless in a village where he knows everybody. 
These two things are of vital importance. 

Now, I want to say a few words, very few, about the Third Five Year Plan. It 
is two years, three years later still, more than two years, that is true. But we have 
to think about it from now onwards so as not to be rushed at the end, so as to be 
able to consult people and all that. The broad programme would be for the draft 

33. See item 123, here p. 418. 
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Third Five Year Plan to be got ready within one year and to be published and 
placed before the House, of course before Parliament, as a draft for consideration 
and discussion, and for criticism from Parliament and from the country generally. 
We give another year for this discussion, consideration and revision and then 
the revised draft will come up before the NDC and then before Parliament. 
That is the broad time table. 

Now, I should like to, if you will permit me, place some ideas of mine about 
the approach. I am not going into details. Planning is not, if I may say so with all 
respect, a collection of schemes, putting them down, every State saying we want 
this scheme, that scheme, we want too much money; that is not planning. Planning 
is not giving priorities. It is of course, but that is only a small part of planning. 
Planning is building up, trying to build up to a certain picture you have. You 
want to go somewhere; you must be clear about it. To say that you want to better 
the conditions of India and the Indian people is good enough, but it is vague. You 
must have more precise ideas. How do you get precise ideas? Well, you get 
precise ideas by calculating what the people of India require. Food, for instance. 
You calculate how much food they require of various types, not now but five 
years, ten years, twenty years hence, allowing for the increase of population, 
allowing for more calories, allowing for whatever you have to allow for and 
allowing for all variety of food, chiefly of course foodgrains but other varieties 
too, vegetables, fruits, canned food, this, that and the other. Clothing: what do 
they require, what they should have, shoes, boots and so on with a hundred articles 
which are necessary, leaving out for the moment luxury articles. Now, then having 
got all this you look back and say how are these things to be produced? Well, 
food is going to be produced from the fields; agriculture comes in, and new 
techniques in agriculture. Even there, you come up against questions like what 
does agriculture require: tools — I am not talking about tractors, big things, if 
tractors are there well and good, but for the moment not; a good plough; other 
agricultural tools and implements; fertilisers and so on. Well, how are these tools 
going to be produced by some factories? How are fertilisers going to be produced 
by some factory? Therefore, we have to think of the factory and the tool-making 
machine, and other things required by agriculture. Then you go into the wider 
field. You want this, that, other hundreds and thousands of things which a nation 
requires. How are they going to be produced? You require factories and some, of 
course, would be produced in a big factory, some in small, some in cottage 
industries, all that. So, you have to provide for their production by factories, you 
have to put up the factories, and then, most important of all, you have to train 
people to run those factories. They require high training, chiefly engineers and 
all that. So your education comes in, to train those people to run those factories 
of agriculture and all that. All that has to be interlocked. Either you may have the 
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factory and you may have not enough people to run them, trained people, or you 
may have lot of trained people and nowhere for them to work. You spend a lot of 
money in training them and no factories for them to work. That is bad. So it has 
to be coordinated in all this and so you have to build up this plan in perspective. 
You can never do that perfectly, of course. Nobody expects one to be perfect in 
these calculations but broadly speaking you get this and you revise it from year 
to year as you gain more experience and with changing conditions, where you 
can go a little faster or a little slower, so that this coordination should take place 
and so that, most important of all. you are providing for this growing population. 
You have to keep all that, you have to calculate. 

Suppose now. I do not know, but people say. some people who have studied 
the question, that our population, the rate of growth may well produce in five 
years' time, or six years maybe, something like a population of 420 millions. 
You may. of course, try to reduce the rate of growth of population by family 
planning and all that. Well and good, do it. But we have to provide anyway for 
this growing population which is growing chiefly because the death rate is 
becoming less, not so much the actual births are more but death rate is getting 
less, because Malaria is more or less controlled; other things will be controlled; 
better health facilities; and so people survive more. Children, babies, survive 
much more than they used to. So all that has to be taken together and many other 
things that I could tell you about and behind that, again, this is the physical side 
of it. you might say, the mechanical side. There is the other side which is the 
human side: what kind of human beings are you producing? Just engineers, just 
shoemakers or whatever they may be! You want human beings, good citizens, 
not merely a person divorced from life who can do a job well. That, of course, 
again is a question of education. It is a frightfully difficult question on which 
there is argument all over the world. 

Then you come to something, the resources aspect. Obviously, a country is 
limited by its resources: you cannot build without bricks, you cannot, without 
resources, do anything. But the resources aspect should also be considered not 
merely from the point of view of finance, although finance is important; nobody 
denies that. But to think only in terms of accounting, financial accounting, is 
really to just put so many brakes on your planning that you proceed at a snail’s 
pace. The essence of the difficulty in an underdeveloped country is that resources 
are limited; that is a result of being underdeveloped, otherwise it would not be 
underdeveloped. If you proceed on that basis and advance at a slow pace then 
you are doomed, because you are overwhelmed with growing population, with 
growing demand and every thing. Therefore, how else can we get over this? That 
is the basic and most difficult problem. Whatever policy you may adopt, it is 
obvious that it requires higher, much higher production. The rate of production 
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should increase whether it is from the field or whether it is from the factories, 
and that requires inevitably — whether it is capitalism, communism, socialism or 
any ism — hard work. There is no other way to do it, except by hard, concentrated 
work. You read so much about China, and there can be no doubt that China has 
made quite extraordinary advances in industry and agriculture but behind it is 
the most terrific hard work. We had one account of it. We read somewhere that 
people who are working so hard in factories, right up to almost twelve hours a 
day, that they fall asleep on their machines, and they are so tired out. Then they 
had to reduce the hours of work; they had gone beyond human endurance. But 
the fact is, they are working hard, and they are good workers and they produce 
results. 

Now, coming back to the resources position, so far as foreign exchange is 
concerned you cannot juggle with that. If you buy something from abroad you 
have to pay for it and you have to pay for it not in your own currency. You have 
to pay for it ultimately in gold, if you like, or in the other person’s currency. You 
can only get the gold or the other person’s currency by selling your own goods. 
There is no other way. Or, of course, you can borrow money from abroad for the 
time being which every growing country has done and then it pays back and 
makes good. There is nothing bad or harmful in borrowing money from abroad. 
Every country, including the United States of America, was practically built up 
with money borrowed from Europe; South America too. That is true. There is no 
other way, that is, you have ultimately to export goods or borrow money which 
you will have to pay back. To some extent that has to be done. Even in exporting 
goods, in effect you can also export goods by increasing your own production in 
the country. It ultimately comes back to your own production in the country, 
export or whatever it is or borrowing or paying back; it means increasing your 
own resources. Now, in so far as foreign exchange is concerned or buying from 
foreign countries, we can cut down our imports from foreign countries, as we 
have done, anything that we do not need. But we cannot cut down imports of 
capital goods, that is, machinery, so long as we do not produce the machinery 
ourselves. Therefore, it becomes important that we should produce the machinery 
ourselves or rather that we should put up plants here which can produce machines. 
We have got, we are producing a number of machines but we are not producing 
some of the big machines, a machine, say, for the steel plant. If you want to build 
a steel plant you should produce the machinery for the steel plant here. Or anything 
else big you have to put it up and that is in our programme. But we have till then 
to get machines from abroad or else we do not set up plants and factories and we 
have to pay for them, pay for them by export or by borrowing money; there is no 
other way. 

Now, we have borrowed a fairly large sum and we are going probably to 
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borrow in the course of this year, next year, further a large sum which will tide 
us over our present difficulties. But remember this that whatever we have 
borrowed and will borrow, mean a heavy burden on us in future: interest charges 
are prodigious, which go up in some years to hundred crores a year. Think of 
that; it is a very very big sum, and we dare not go on borrowing more. We may 
borrow some more, I do not rule it out, but we have to be very careful. Apart 
from the money, apart from the burden of interest, etc., there is always the danger 
that too much dependence on borrowed money has two evil results. One that it 
tends to make people in the country rely on aid from abroad; they lose their self- 
reliance. Secondly, whether you like it or not, it has certain economic consequences 
which are not good for the borrower country. One has to be careful. I am not 
against borrowing, but I am merely saying the rate, the amount that we borrow 
ultimately, if it is too big, has an effect on the borrower country, and reduces its 
capacity for independent policy-making, economic policy-making or even 
ultimately maybe political policy-making. I do not say that we are anywhere 
near it, I do not say that, but one has to be careful; it is not that anybody who 
gives you money you should accept it with open hands. 

Now, that is that but in regard to internal resources, there can be no doubt 
that if we want to go ahead, we shall have to spend far more than we have been 
doing. Anything that produces, any expenditure put in today that produces fairly 
quickly, can easily be undertaken, it does not matter. So anything spent on quick 
production, quick meaning within a year you might say, you can almost always 
risk without fear of any market inflation. And you can, therefore, spend almost 
any amount within reason in this way, that is, if it yields results fairly soon and 
because these results will immediately put an end to any tendency to inflation. It 
is the long term expenditure that produces that. Therefore, deficit financing, etc., 
for short term expenditure, yielding results soon, does not matter in the least. 
There is no harm in deficit financing; it is only when it is long term, which does 
not result in outcomes soon, that there is danger in it. I am saying this because 
there is a tendency to confuse as if deficit financing is always bad; it is not bad. 
Because, after all, we can only get going by production and production means 
investment; investment means finding money. Let us find the money anyway you 
like even for such quick-return things by deficit financing; it does not matter, 
provided it yields fairly quick return, within the year. 

There are two things which have just been mentioned which are basic and 
that is that food prices should be reasonable, food and cloth prices, and maybe 
one or two oils and other things. If you keep those prices under full control, it 
does not really matter what other prices are. If a motor car costs twice or three 
times as much, it is bad of course, but really does not matter. We will go on 
bicycle, we will do anything, but you cannot do that with something which is 
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absolutely necessary for the people, like the food price and cloth price and 
maybe one or two other things 

So, in looking at the Third Five Year Plan we have to remember, first of all. 
that if we slow down we really not merely slow down, it is not a question of, 
well, doing something in five years which might be done in two, it really means 
a reversal of a process, and it results in a shrinkage. Instead of your spreading 
out. advancing, you begin to shrink and if you begin to shrink, your difficulties 
begin to increase and you are not advancing at all, you are retreating, there is 
that danger. So it is not a question of doing a thing in a little more time or a little 
less. There is a dividing line: if you do not cross that dividing line, do not go 
beyond it, and then you are actually shrinking, with all the evils of an economy 
that is shrinking. You never get going in fact and you create an atmosphere of 
defeat in the country; unemployment, this, that, other, which increases and 
production goes down and down, just as, let us say, recently because of our 
foreign exchange difficulty we stopped many imports, imports which were 
necessary for our production. I am not talking about all imports, raw materials, 
which are necessary; so our production had to stop. That was a bad thing, but 
that was necessary for the time being. I am not criticising that. But I say anything 
which goes towards production is important. Now, you must realise that there is 
a minimum under which we cannot remain, in regard to the Third Plan. 

The foreign criticism. British, American, and it was sometimes even some 
Indian criticisms, has been that we have worked hard for ten years, two Plans; 
let us rest awhile from the Third Plan, go slowly, of course doing something, and 
regain our balance and regain our breath, you might say, then you should run a 
little again. Now, that is a completely misguided notion; we just cannot do it. It is 
like your, shall I say, trying to cross a river by saying, alright, I will jump half 
way. I mean to say you will drown; you have to reach the other side; it is no good 
taking half a jump into the middle of a river, and planning is like that. You see, if 
you have not planned, of course, the result would have been a gradual or even 
rapid economic deterioration, poverty spreading out as it did indeed in British 
times. People put up to it, became gradually poorer, poorer, except some flashy 
cities which lived really on the exploitation of the poorer people; in effect you 
cannot do that. Now, you have therefore to provide for a system of progress 
which ultimately becomes almost automatic, self-progressing, just as any countries 
like America, of course, or like Russia. They are two different types of countries 
but the fact is that they have arrived at a stage when automatically they have a 
big surplus, 20 per cent, 30 per cent, 40 per cent a year, which they can invest or 
they can throw away, do what they like. They can even indulge in wasteful 
expenditure. In America, there is tremendous waste and yet there is a big surplus. 
Well, to arrive at that critical point when your economy becomes a self-sufficient 
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one and grows of itself, of course, it will grow more if you push it. That is our 
objective, and you have to work for that and try to achieve it in an ever-growing 
measure. I do not think we shall achieve it fully by the Third Five Year Plan, but 
if we go. work hard enough, by the Third Plan we shall be in full swing towards 
it. After that it is almost, not quite but almost, automatic: all you have to see is 
that every machine is running properly. But at the present moment we are 
midstream and we dare not lower the pace. In fact, far from lowering the pace of 
advancement, we have to go a little faster to catch up; that is the basic thing. 

How to do it? It is a question of very careful thinking and working out. but it 
is no good at all to say that we must slow down. That is a confession of defeat 
and despair which leads you nowhere. You will have the big factories functioning, 
no doubt, and iron and steel plants but you will have your people, the masses of 
your people, getting further and further removed from any kind of prosperity or a 
welfare state. In a capitalist economy the normal tendency is, it is the nature of 
the economy — for the prosperous to grow more prosperous, for the gap between 
the prosperous and others to increase, that is, if you leave matters to the pure 
working of the market. There is no doubt about it that the richer will get richer 
and the poor poorer. But you will say: America has very high standard of living, 
of course, in England too. high standard of living with capitalist economies. That 
is perfectly true. But there are many things: One. of course, in America, they had 
vast resources in a small population spread out over a country three times, four 
times as big as India. But the other thing is that in effect even in a capitalist 
economy like America there is a very great deal of restraints, very great deal of 
limitations, to the working of what is called the market economy — all kinds of 
things, antitrust laws. this, that, other — which prevent capitalism having a free 
hand. In England too. and there is the pressure again of trade unions and others 
of that side, organised labour, all that prevents the pure market economy from 
functioning. If you had what is the ideal of private enterprise, the free market, 
there is no doubt at all that the free market would mean freedom to amass great 
fortune on the one side. and. on the other side, the gap between the rich and the 
poor increases. It is true that the underprivileged classes will get something, 
some droppings. 

And yet, in India, you must remember, whatever we must say about socialism 
and all that, we function under a capitalist economy subject to restraints, subject 
to protection of this or that, subject to the public sector gradually grow ing. That 
is true but basically all this business of the stock exchange and prices going up 
and down is market economy of capitalism which no scientific state should 
tolerate. I do not personally like the state being all powerful; I like decentralisation. 
I like power to be spread out, political power, economic power, but the fact is 
that this business of so-called spreading out power, economic power, in a capitalist 
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economy leads to power vesting in small numbers; it is not spread out. It is a 
small group of the top bankers, the top industrialists, as in America, who hold 
enormous power, subject always, of course, in a democratic state to public 
opinion, to this, that, to trade unions, to pressures. If it has not been subject to 
that it would go even further away. Therefore, in India, we have to think of all 
these things. Our idea of socialism is, if I may say so, rather inadequate. 
Socialism means to us, nationalise this or that; well, that is a small part of 
socialism, but if we did that it would result in something that is not socialism or 
something that may be called a very backward and poor socialism, because 
you build it up in a backward economy. Real socialism should be in a progressive 
and dynamic economy. 

However, these are big subjects into which we need not go. But I do wish to 
mention that the whole conception of the Third Plan has to be on this wider scale 
so that we may reach somewhere. We say something, we calculate, not merely 
good welfare state; we calculate what are the things necessary for people. It may 
take us ten years, fifteen years, twenty years — that is a different matter. We 
calculate, then, what are the things necessary to produce, those things that are 
necessary for the people — factories, etc., and all that. Then we calculate how we 
are to get them, whatever the period of time. Having done that, then we calculate 
the time, what we can do in ten years or five years; of course, we are not entirely 
certain because everything depends on many factors. Even a good monsoon makes 
a tremendous difference or a bad monsoon; that is a different thing. The amount 
of hard work that we can put in makes a tremendous difference. I might tell you 
that the psychology of a country makes a big difference. If the psychology is an 
optimistic one, a hopeful one, a cooperative one, then it makes a difference in all 
the work that the country is doing. If it is one of constant conflict, industrial 
conflict or agrarian conflict, if it is one of constantly running down everything 
that is being done, then you produce an atmosphere of defeat and despair. If 
everybody is talking of corruption and this and that, well, it produces that 
atmosphere. Now, one of the great and very valuable advantages of a country 
like China today is that not a word is raised in criticism; every word is in praise 
of what is being done. Here, as you know very well, our opposition parties of 
course, partly because they are the opposition parties, run down almost everything 
that is done. But not the opposition parties only, our own people run it down 
adequately, with the result that an atmosphere is created of defeat and despair 
which is a very dangerous thing, naturally in a matter of this kind. 

Now, therefore, I have been thinking — one cannot get over these difficulties 
which are present in the nature of things but I have been thinking — how at least 
to reduce the opposition element by more consultation and cooperation and I 
have invited leaders of opposition parties in Parliament, a small number of them. 
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altogether about seven or eight, to form a small committee on planning just as we 
had a small committee on food which has had good results from these discussions, 
who profit by them and it reduces tensions and suspicions. Planning, of course, 
will be a long-term affair. I have not constituted such a committee; we have 
asked them to nominate their representatives, and we shall normally meet, of 
course, during session time, two, three, four times, once in ten days or so to 
discuss these broad aspects of planning and when we go ahead, papers are 
prepared, we shall place before them. That, of course, we also propose to do with 
our party in a fuller measure not only with your Standing Committee on Planning 
but, when necessary', with larger groups in the party because I think it is important 
for the largest number of MPs, both of our party and others, to be associated 
with this matter. First of all they should know the details of it, the philosophy of 
it — not merely what is being done, but the philosophy underlying it — the 
difficulties of it so that they may be able to be more helpful and tell others in 
their constituencies or in the rest of the country. 

During the last few days or a week or two, there have been a number of 
questions in the Lok Sabha and also I think in the Rajya Sabha about certain 
defence contracts, and the matter is coming up, I think, tomorrow in the Lok 
Sabha. 34 Some statement will be made in regard to them and maybe in the Rajya 
Sabha also and maybe a discussion too. 35 1 do not know. Well, that is very welcome. 
Questions to elucidate these matters and occasional discussions are all right, but 
I should like to remind you of a fact you may perhaps have yourself observed, 
that there has been an organised and rather deliberate attack on them in some 
organs of the public press. In fact, some of the articles on them were clearly 
defamatory and on which legal action could be taken, not that you want to get 
tied up with legal action. It is a different matter, but they were. Now, it was 
something much more than criticism or asking questions which a newspaper is 
entitled to do. I wonder why this has taken place in this way. Maybe you have 
yourself discussed with the other people because I have heard that there has been 
a good deal of lobbying on this subject, propaganda — not much — anyhow outside. 
As it happens, the action that the Defence Ministry has taken in these contracts 
does affect some private interests and the private interests do not like it, hence 
the articles in the newspapers. And I do want, I welcome, as I said, the fullest 
enquiry about such matters. It should take place in our Party, in Parliament or 
wherever else, it may be noted. But there is an enquiry to elicit facts and there is 
a type of enquiry or questions which are clearly meant to condemn and to malign 

34. See also item 352. 

35. K. Raghuramaiah, Union Minister of State for Defence, made a statement in the Rajya 

Sabha on 16 Dec. 1958. 
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in the public eye, as that article does, by insinuations, by hints and all that. 
That, of course, one would not expect from any member of our Party. It may 
be the Opposition might do it. Now, I am not saying anything about these 
contracts. As I said, a statement will be made tomorrow and no doubt other 
opportunities will take place and from my part if our executive wants to discuss 
it, we shall discuss it fully there. I merely say the executive; it is rather difficult 
to discuss these matters in a large crowd: and anybody who wants to know 
any fact it should be supplied. 

But one aspect of it has troubled me very much. Now, for the last one year I 
think, maybe more, when this idea of utilising our Ordnance Factories for 
production — of course, this was done before too when Tyagiji 36 was there. This 
idea is an old one, but what I am saying is this: we have thought about it in an 
organised and scientific way rather more in the last year and a half, basically 
from the point of view of Defence Science. Our Defence Science Department is 
under the head of a very able scientist. Dr Kothari, 3 ' and a very fine man. Now, 
under his leadership we have built up a large science establishment, which includes 
primarily technical people for the manufacture of Defence goods, whatever it 
may be, ammunition, this, that and other, which we import, and that incidentally 
can manufacture other things too. Our Ordnance Factories have got good 
equipment and a large part of it is not being used. Our personnel there, very good 
personnel, also are not fully utilised. We have often to consider the question of 
retrenching people, as we have in the past retrenched people, not top people so 
much, but skilled workers, because we do not want them. Now, that is a policy 
which is what I have described as a shrinking policy: instead of advancing on all 
fronts you shrink and you reduce your capacity to advance. So we decided that 
we should try to utilise this spare capacity of our Ordnance Factories and our 
technical personnel to our best advantage, which might mean, of course, adding 
something here or there. We had that examined fairly well and, as a result, we 
came to certain conclusions what we could do. Some of those things were evident 
in the Defence industry exhibition that took place here 38 and now in the India 
1958 exhibition 39 where there is a Defence Pavilion which is very interesting. I 
hope all of you have seen it or will see it. So many things for Defence they are 


36. Mahavir Tyagi was Union Minister of Defence Organisation, 1953-57. 

37. Daulat Singh Kothari, Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Defence. 

38. The Defence Production Exhibition opened on 6 Sept. 1958. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 
649-653. 

39. The India 1958 exhibition opened in New Delhi on 8 Oct. 1958. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 
64-69. 
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making now. which they did not do before, chiefly with the help of our scientists 
and technicians. It was in this connection that these other things arose too, like 
tractors, and trucks, etc. 

Now, I am not going into that now, but our people in the Army. Navy and 
Air Force, the technicians in them, were patted on the back and we said, “Go 
ahead." We said. "You must show' results”, and we pushed them and pushed 
them and they worked very' hard and they produced all these things. They 
were full of enthusiasm and technicians were doing good work. Suddenly they 
feel that it is dangerous to do anything here: “Oh! We will be hauled up in 
Parliament, will be hauled up somewhere; instead of getting a pat on the back 
for having done something good we will be condemned; it is safer, therefore, 
to sit in the office and sign papers and not try- to do anything new.” That is an 
impression that is created in the press which is, of course, a fatal thing because 
that stops everything. There are so many checks and counter-checks. Have 
checks, of course. They all hold up for days and days and days before the 
Estimates Committee: “Why have you done this, why did you do that, how do 
you do it?" They get frightened. They said, “It is far safer not to do things and 
sit in our offices and sign papers.” Now, you see, that is an unfortunate thing 
if we spread that type of impression because they really are a very’ bright lot, a 
fine lot. I cannot guarantee the integrity of every man. Well, how’ can I? That I 
do not know. No, no, you forget we are talking about scientists and technicians; 
a policy decision does not produce an invention or a discovery. All the policy 
of the Government of India won't produce a discovery; it is a scientist that 
produces that. But you have to give room: we have to encourage; we have to 
give space [...] 

The whole world today depends, as you know, on the scientific inventions, 
discoveries and the like, of course, from the hydrogen bomb downwards, all 
kinds of devices. The scientist today, as you also probably know, in Russia, is a 
semi-divine. I am using strong language; what I mean is that he is so honoured 
that nobody next to Khrushchev perhaps is so honoured as the eminent scientist 
there subject to one thing, of course, that he does not dabble in politics. Otherwise, 
he has complete freedom to do what he likes; he has the best of life paid, well, 
houses and all that. In America, you read about this atomic bomb being produced. 
Do you know [...] their atom bomb was largely produced, if I may say so, by 
German scientists, not by American, German scientists working in America who 
had been driven out by Hitler? The moment American armies entered Germany 
towards the end of the last war, there was a special department of the defence 
ministry which was sent out with them to pick up every scientist they could get. 
For two reasons: one was, they wanted them for their own use; secondly, they 
wanted to find out w hat Hitler was trying to do. And they actually arrested every 
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scientist, poor man sitting there, and bundled him off to America just to use 
him. 

Now, we have not developed that scientific outlook of things. We do not, in 
spite of everything, attach too much importance to scientists in this country, 
although we have the Resolution in the last session or some time ago in praise of 
scientific workers and promising them all help. 40 The fact is, we do not. We 
attach far more importance to an administrator than to a scientist. You can yet 
change your administrator on need; you won’t change your good scientists because 
they are very rare. You have got a fine body of young people growing. I do not 
want them to grow up in fear lest anything they may do will bring down the 
wrath of the Estimates Committee or of Parliament or the Ministry. That is a 
difficulty. [...] 


128. To J.B. Kripalani 41 


December 7, 1958 

My dear Jivat, 

Thank you for your letter of December 6th. 42 

You refer to references made during the elections to the First and Second 
Plans. I suppose some people did make those references, though I do not remember 
in what context they were made. To say that the Congress stood by these Plans 
would, of course, be entirely right. Personally, I laid stress on the fact that the 
Plan was not a party Plan and that it should be treated as a national Plan. 

The small Committee I have suggested would be at perfect liberty to discuss 
any matter connected with the Plan. It will be an informal Committee of seven or 
eight persons. The whole purpose of it is that we can discuss frankly and freely 
all aspects of the plan. At the present moment, we are rather far off from the 
plan, and what we are likely to discuss is the basic approach to it. It will be 
supplied with such papers as are prepared in this connection, and then we can 
discuss them. They can make any suggestions they like in regard to them. 


40. Nehru moved the Government’s Scientific Policy Resolution in the Lok Sabha on 1 3 Mar. 
1958. 

41. File No. 17(324)/58-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

42. Kripalani asked about the committee for consultations on the Third Five Year Plan. He 
claimed that the first two Plans were drawn up before the two General Elections and 
the Congress Party campaigned on the basis of the Plans. He wanted to know whether 
the Third Plan would be used the same way. 
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Our intention is to take up this basic approach first. Thereafter, to allow 
the Planning Commission to work out some details. This requires a great deal 
of statistical work. An outline will be prepared which will be considered. After 
the outline has been fully discussed with various panels and groups, a draft will 
be prepared. When this draft Plan has been finalised by the Planning 
Commission, it will be placed before the National Development Council and, 
later, before Parliament. 

Probably, this will take about a year. Time will then be allowed for full 
public discussion and, of course, there will be discussion in Parliament. The next 
step will be finalising the draft, taking into consideration the various criticisms 
and suggestions made. The final draft will be placed before the National 
Development Council and, later, before Parliament. 

As for implementation, we would certainly like the fullest cooperation. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


129. Making a Broad-based Plan 43 

Deputy Chairman’s note dated the 8th December was taken up for consideration. 

2. Opening the discussion, the Chairman referred to his press conference 
earlier in the day where he had explained that planning was not merely a question 
of listing projects or even of determining priorities. 44 In a sense it meant looking 
forward and at the same time looking backward from a forward point. The basic 
thing, as the Deputy Chairman had pointed out, was how to generate the 
enthusiasm which in turn produces resources. Without enthusiasm, the best of 
organisations becomes lifeless. Enthusiasm comes from various sources. The 
character of the Plan itself could be such as either to generate enthusiasm or to 
fail to generate it. Next came the apparatus. This was partly a governmental 
question and partly outside the Government. The Plan should be one which met 
the essential needs of the minds of the people and the Planning Commission s 
initial effort had to be towards producing such a Plan. Planning meant meeting 
the essential needs of the people over stated periods. 


43. From the summary record of an informal meeting of the Planning Commission. 
10 December 1958. File No. Plan/51/4/58, Planning Commission. Also available in 
JN Collection. 

44. See item 15, here pp. 237-238. 
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Referring to the question of securing a common national programme, the 
Chairman said that it was of course necessary to tty to make the Plan broad- 
based. The fact remained that as one went forward certain interests were 
affected adversely and they reacted in various ways. The Chairman illustrated 
the point from events in the Independence movement after Gandhiji came on 
the scene. The Chairman also referred to the position in relation to different 
political parties. 

Deputy Chairman said that he had in mind the task of securing a large number 
of non-official workers for running panchayats, cooperatives, etc. The Chairman 
said that there were two main approaches which could be adopted. The first was 
through political parties and the second through institutions such as panchayats, 
cooperatives and others which could be built up. Given the proper lead, our 
people, especially the peasantry, reacted well. Deputy Chairman said that if we 
were to build up from below, there might in fact be less difficulty on the political 
plan in organising a big national effort. The Chairman said that there were only 
two ways by which the country' could go forward. One was to impose from above, 
and the other to build from below. Both required a “third force”. It the objectives 
were worthwhile, public enthusiasm could be generated by giving opportunities 
to the people. Public enthusiasm could be developed through the “driving force 
of individuals”. 

The Chairman observed that the most that could be expected from other 
political parties was that on the whole they might not obstruct. In local or special 
areas co-operation could be organised in a fuller manner. In passing, the Chairman 
referred to his recent correspondence with Acharya Kripalani in connection with 
his invitation to leaders of different parties in Parliament for informal association 
in relation to the Third Five Year Plan. 45 

3. The Chairman suggested that the Planning Commission's primary 
responsibility was to provide a worthwhile Plan. 

The Chairman then referred to the place of heavy industries and of 
industrialisation in development. In USSR, from the early years, the leaders 
believed in heavy industries for their own sake and at the same time they had 
defence considerations constantly in mind. A basic aspect of the approach 
commended by American leaders and experts to underdeveloped countries was 
that it meant continued dependence for generations on external supplies. The 
Chairman said that countries like USSR, West Germany and Japan had all 
recovered quickly from the damage caused by the war, but the fact remained that 
wherever recovery had taken place there had been initially a strong industrial 


45. See item 128. 
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base in existence. In the early years, China concentrated exclusively on heavy 
industries which was a factor in enabling it now to move ahead faster. China's 
present dumping of goods in foreign countries was intended somehow to enable 
it to get as much foreign exchange as possible to meet its growing needs. 

Referring to aid rendered by USA to underdeveloped countries, the Chairman 
remarked that its effectiveness for economic growth or in earning goodwill 
suffered because it did not place enough stress on those countries building up 
their own technical equipment for industrialisation. 

4. The Minister of Community Development 46 suggested that three aspects 
of the problem were ‘inter-locked'. In the first place, it was necessary that some 
effort should be made to eliminate parasitism through implementation of land 
reform. Secondly, landless workers should have adequate opportunity to sell their 
labour. Thirdly, the people must make and implement plans at the village and 
block levels. Bureaucratic restrictions could not be eased unless the administration 
was democratised. The acceptance of this principle was not enough. There had to 
be from the top constant emphasis on implementation. Minister of Community 
Development also felt that political rivalries were travelling fast and it was 
necessary' to develop a national approach. Referring to the last point, the Chairman 
referred to the indirect approach, namely, finding programmes which would utilise 
energies of the people through specific activities. 

5 . The Chairman suggested that the Planning Commission should consider 
how work — it did not matter what work — could be given to everyone willing to 
work. Shri Anjaria mentioned that to organise adequate supply of public works it 
would be necessary to take steps in the direction of building up a strong social 
organisation. Deputy Chairman mentioned that there was enough work today in 
rural areas for many years to come. The Chairman suggested that some schemes 
should be worked out through which work could be given to all able-bodied 
individuals at any time. A distinction should be made between employment , 
i.e., permanent employment which came through the development of planned 
activities and “works" which filled in periods during which employment was not 
otherwise available. In this connection, he referred specially to usar lands such 
as those in Uttar Pradesh and suggested that the recovery of cultivable wastelands 
should be an important item in any large-scale works programme. 

6. Deputy Chairman said that he would arrange for the preparation of a 
paper on “Planning from below" for consideration in the Planning Commission. 


46. S.K. Dey. 
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130. Planning, a Continuous Process 47 

Eight years ago. India embarked on a planned development of her resources 
with a view to increasing the pace of economic development, raising the 
standards of living of the people, progressively reducing social inequalities, 
and ultimately establishing a socialist pattern of society. The First Five Year 
Plan was based chiefly on the continuation of some major projects such as 
river valley schemes, development of agriculture and certain priorities. The 
data and information necessary for proper planning were not available then and 
the Plan was a modest one. It achieved success but the rate of growth was 
slow. 

2. More information and statistical data were available for the Second 
Five Year Plan which was on a larger scale. Unfortunately a succession of bad 
agricultural seasons, due to floods as well as drought reduced the output of 
foodgrains and other agricultural produce considerably. Certain international 
factors also affected exports and a serious foreign exchange situation was created. 
Even though the Second Five Year Plan was larger in comparison to the first, it 
did not result in stepping up the rate of investment to the extent hoped for and the 
accumulated backlog of unemployment largely continued. It has become vitally 
necessary to fulfil the targets laid down in the second plan both in agriculture 
and Industry. A rapid increase in agricultural production is essential in order to 
put an end to the necessity for importing foodgrains and to increase the resources 
of the country for industrial growth. 

3. Fortunately the current agricultural season gives promise of good 
production. Full advantage must be taken of this so as to ensure adequate food 
supplies in the future. Every effort should be made during the season to build up 
reserve stocks of two million tons of rice and to promote intensive agriculture 
ensuring increase in yields per acre. While the agriculturist must be ensured a 
reasonable return for his labour, prices of foodgrains should not be allowed to rise. 

4. It is essential from the point of view of planning that the prices of certain 
essential commodities, such as foodgrains. cloth and some others, should be kept 
within reasonable bounds. 

5. The remaining years of the Second Five Year Plan should be utilised for 
intensive campaigns to fulfil that plan both in agriculture and industry as well as 


47. Draft Resolution for the CWC, 14 December 1958. File No. G- 20/1958. AICC Papers. 
NMML. Also available in JN Collection. Drafted by Nehru at the CWC’s request on 
13 December 1958, adopted the next day, and passed at the INC. 64th session, Nagpur, 
9-11 January 1959. See SWJN/SS/46 (forthcoming). 
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for savings. It is in the measure that we succeed in the Second Plan that sound 
foundations will be laid for the Third Five Year Plan. The experience of the 
First and Second Plans has shown that the present investment rate is too small 
in relation to the needs of the country and is not adequate to ensure the solution 
of the problem of unemployment. Even this relatively low rate of investment 
had had to be financed to some extent from foreign loans and assistance. Such 
foreign loans are not unusual in developing an underdeveloped country’ and 
should be welcomed in order to alleviate the stresses and strains inevitably 
associated with the early phase of economic development. But foreign credit 
must not be tied up with any political or economic conditions which come in 
the way of the country following its own independent policies. 

6. It has to be remembered, however, that the main burden of following a 
programme of economic development must fall on the people of the country and, 
therefore, it is to the extent that domestic resources are increased that adequate 
progress can be made. 

7. The factor to be constantly kept in mind is the rate of growth of 
population. Planning must take into account this population growth. Efforts should 
be made to reduce this rate of increase in population by suitable methods of 
birth-control and family planning. But in any event this increase is going to be 
considerable because of better health conditions and lower mortality rates. 

8. The main characteristics of an underdeveloped country is low 
productivity and its basic problem is unemployment and under-employment and 
the low income content of employment. The task of finding more and fuller fruitful 
employment depends on the ability to achieve a sufficiently high rate of capital 
formation or investment. This is the main determinant of the rate of economic 
development, apart from the population growth and the return by way of additional 
output on the investment undertaken. 

9. Thus it becomes essential to step up the rate of investment in future in 
order to cope with the problem of employment and to ensure a progressive rise in 
per capita income of the order envisaged in the projections discussed in the Second 
Five Year Plan. A very great part of this total investment must necessarily be 
financed from domestic savings as too much dependence on foreign assistance is 
neither possible nor desirable. It is only when a sufficiently high rate of capital 
formation is kept up and the national income rises with some rapidity that the 
process of economic development becomes a self-feeding one. Further, from the 
point of view of the people, progress should bring benefits to the large majority 
of the population; so that a spirit of cooperation of enthusiasm and of initiative 
be developed in them. 

10. Public savings are the most effective method of stepping up domestic 
savings. It is through public savings that a progressively increasing proportion 
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of the total investment can be obtained and progress made towards a socialist 
pattern of society. In a decentralised economy sav ings have to come from widely 
scattered sectors. These savings, if judiciously and efficiently invested, promote 
and sustain cumulative economic growth. 

1 1 . In order to achieve the minimum requirements for a progressive and 
dynamic growth of India's economy, considerable efforts are necessary to add to 
resources and at the same time to reduce public as well as private expenditure. 
This marked increase in recent taxation has been absorbed by increase in 
expenditure. Measures for mobilisation of resources and for economy should 
include the following:- 

1 . Public enterprises and State Trading should be run so as to yield 
additional resources for public purposes. 

2. Imports should be strictly controlled and non-essential goods should 
not be imported. Import duties should be raised wherever possible. 
Imports and exports should be coordinated to prevent an accumulation 
of commitments which lead to undue pressure on foreign exchange. 

3. Expansion of life insurance. 

4. Patterns of production should be so adjusted as to supply essential needs 
of the people and not articles of luxury for domestic use. 

5 . Wages and salaries should be dependent on work done and on production, 
and should be related to the conditions existing in India. Profits in the 
private sector should also be similarly controlled. 

6. The construction of large or expensive buildings, whether for public or 
private purposes, should be discouraged except for such public structures 
as are considered absolutely essential for the Plan. Equipment of these 
buildings should also avoid items of luxury. The specifications laid down 
for public buildings should be simpler. 

12. Utilisation of idle man-power, especially in rural areas, is an important 
means for building up lasting assets apart from giving employment. Village and 
cottage industries, soil conservation and reclamation, digging or irrigation 
channels, tanks and wells, bunding, afforestation and road construction offer 
fruitful opportunities for the utilisation of this idle man-power. 

13. Planning is a continuous process, even though it may be divided up into 
five-year or some other periods. It has to be dynamic and progressive and there 
can be no standing still or slowing down in this process, as otherwise the 
difficulties and the problems will increase. Therefore, it is essential that both in 
the agricultural and industrial sectors, targets of the Second Five Year Plan should 
be achieved and the Third Five Year Plan should be so conceived as to lead to 
more rapid growth. 
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131. To Chief Ministers 48 


December 16, 1958 

My dear Chief Minister, 

This is not my usual periodical letter which has been delayed greatly. I want to 
w rite to you. however, today about a matter which is of high importance to you 
and to all of us. This relates to our Second Five Year Plan and its fulfilment and 
later to the Third Plan. 

2. Our minds have been in a state of ferment for many weeks and our 
Planning Commission has been discussing this subject repeatedly. Busy as all of 
us are with a host of day to day activities and problems, we are apt to ignore 
perspectives, and yet a plan is nothing if it is not a look at the perspectives of the 
future. Hence the first thing to do about a plan is to be clear about the future 
picture and the various steps leading up to its realisation. That is, perspective 
planning is the base for short-term planning. 

3. We have now some experience of planning, though I cannot say that we 
are expert at it yet. Certainly we know more about it than when we prepared the 
First Plan or the Second, and we have more data at our service also. 

4. In recent months, as you know, we have had a good deal of trouble 
about the foreign exchange situation. Credits and loans and other forms of help 
have come to us from friendly countries abroad 49 and they have helped us to tide 
over the present difficulty. But we have to go deeper into this question and to 
devise ways and methods how not have a repetition of this kind of unfortunate 
experience. We have indeed to survey the entire scene of our economic activities 
and make a fresh appraisal. 

5. It was with this view that the Planning Commission started a series of 
informal meetings and we have had a number of frank and revealing talks amongst 
ourselves. Many papers have been prepared by members of the staff which have 
helped to give us a factual view of the situation. These talks will continue, and 
later we may perhaps put our views in a more concise form. 

6. The situation revealed by our fresh survey is a very difficult one and it 
demands far-reaching measures by us. We cannot allow a drift in a wrong direction 
to continue. Thus we have to pull ourselves up even though the process might be 
a painful one. and give, what we consider a right lead to the country. W r e have 
not only to do this for the remaining years of the Second Five Year Plan, but 

48. File No. 1 7(302 )/58-59-PMS. Also published in G Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: 

Letters to Chief Ministers 1 947- 1964. Vol.5. pp. 168-171. 

49. These included the USA. the UK. West Germany and Japan. 
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also in regard to our approach to the Third Plan. 

7. It has struck me that all these detailed talks and discussions that we 
are having in the Planning Commission are naturally limited to a few of us, and 
you and the States, which are chiefly concerned with many aspects of the Plan 
and its implementation, do not participate in them. Of course, at a meeting of 
the National Development Council, the Chief Ministers come and we discuss 
some broad issues. But that is not enough, and I would like you to share in this 
progressive thinking process and to help us in it. 

8 . At a meeting of the Planning Commission, 50 it was decided that important 
papers submitted to the Planning Commission as well as a brief record of our 
discussions should be sent to all the members of the Central Cabinet and to all 
Chief Ministers of States, so that they might be kept in touch with these 
discussions. This will also enable them to send us, from time to time, their own 
suggestions or criticisms. Thus the process of discussion and consideration will 
spread out to you also, and we want you particularly to apply your mind to these 
matters and give us the benefit of your views. 

9. The Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission will be sending you 
a letter soon about this matter and will forward to you such papers and record of 
proceedings as are ready. Future papers will also be sent to you. In particular, 
you will have some notes by the Deputy Chairman as well as notes by Shri J.J. 
Anjaria and Shri Pitambar Pant. 51 

10. I shall not say much about these papers as you will read them for yourself. 
But you will no doubt notice that they go rather deep into these questions and 
often suggest rather radical remedies. The burden we, and indeed the people of 
India, have to carry is a heavy one. There appears to be no escape from it to 
progress as we want to. We shall have to give up many of the frills of our 
programmes and concentrate of the essentials and above all, we should develop 
massive support and cooperation of the people. 

1 1 . This whole question should be looked upon as a national issue of first 
importance. It must not be dealt with as a Party issue. It is from this point of view 
that I am forming a small all-party Committee in Parliament to consider questions 
relating to Planning. I would suggest to you to do likewise. 


50. On 16 Dec. 1958. 

5 1 . J.J. Anjaria in his paper, “Problems of Resource Mobilisation”, had argued that the key 
problem was to use surplus rural labour without the coercion employed in China and 
USSR. Pitambar Pant, the Head of the Perspective Planning Division of the Planning 
Commission, in his note, “Certain Dimensional Hypothesis Concerning the Third Five 
Year Plan , argued that a minimum programme of development could ensure “take off 
without heavy dependence on foreign aid. 
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12. You must have seen a provisional resolution passed by the Working 
Committee of the Congress two days ago on Planning. 5 ' This is meant for the 
next meeting of the full Congress Session. This resolution will also indicate to 
you the new line of thinking. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


132. Importance of Perspective Planning 53 

Friends, 

I was just trying to find out from my colleague, Nandaji, as to when our 
Planning Commission was started. 54 Of course, I vaguely knew, but I could 
not think of the precise year, because we have got so much entangled in thinking 
and talking about the Planning Commission that it almost seems as if it existed 
from a remote age. And yet, it is only eight or less than nine years ago that the 
Planning Commission was started; and soon after that, a year or so after that, 
came the First Five Year Plan 55 and so on. 

Now, you may or may not remember that when the first Planning Commission 
came into existence, there was some kind of a crisis in the Government of India 
which resulted in a very valued colleague of ours leaving the Government of 
India — the then Finance Minister whom we respect greatly and who had been 
a great help.' 6 But he did not quite agree with the idea of having a commission 
or, indeed, with the conception of planning. It was a disagreement in regard to 
matters of policy, important policy. We were great friends. We were sharing 
many thoughts together, we had functioned together, and it was a matter of 
great regret to me that we had to part company on this issue in so far as the 
Government of India was concerned. I have mentioned this to you, this old 

52. See item 130. 

53. Speech inaugurating the second All-India Conference of Planning Forums, New Delhi, 20 
December 1958. PIB. 

54. The Planning Commission was set up on 15 Mar. 1950 with the Prime Minister as 
Chairman. 

55. First Five Year Plan was to run from 1 Apr. 1951 to 31 Mar. 1956. 

56. John Matthai, Finance Minister from 1948, resigned in 1950. The reasons he gave 
were: 1) the establishment of the Planning Commission, 2 ) control of government 
expenditure, and 3) his grave misgivings about the Indo-Pakistan Agreement of 8 Apr. 
1950. See SWJN/SS/14 pt II/pp. 234-238. 
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episode, because that indicated on the highest level a disagreement about the 
conception of planning, whether planning should be done or not done. On the 
highest level that debate was conducted in terms of policy and in terms of 
courtesy. At other levels it was not so conducted, naturally. Gradually we 
thought, and we often spoke about it, that the country had become plan 
conscious — that is a favourite word with my colleagues on both sides and 1 
have also used it sometimes — and that the country had accepted the idea of 
planning. Basically that was about the content of planning and not the process 
of planning and I think that is hardly true. It also seemed a rather easy victory 
and sometimes doubts came into my mind if it was a real victory or not. 

But during the First Five Year Plan we thought we were on the crest of a 
wave: the wave was not very high, I admit that, and our objectives in the First 
Five Year Plan were not very difficult to attain. But then it was the first effort, 
without much statistical data, without much experience in planning, but with a 
good deal of enthusiasm for it and that enthusiasm, as it always does, helped us 
not only to do good work but to look at the world through rosy spectacles. We 
w ere encouraged in this by having good monsoons two or three years running, a 
progressively greater yield of foodgrains and other agricultural produce and we 
thought that we were slowly moving but, nevertheless, definitely breaking the 
back of that type of static economics which pursues an underdeveloped nation. 

Then we drew up the Second Five Year Plan. 57 You know that Plan. We 
discussed it for a good deal of time at various stages. There was a Plan frame: 
there was a provisional Plan and then the final Plan. We had a little experience 
by then and w e had collected some data too: we had consulted or discussed the 
matter w ith many people who came here from abroad and some who went from 
here abroad. Because the fact that India was planning attracted attention of the 
world over and of both types of countries — those countries that had made planning 
an essential basis of their economy and those that did not approve of that approach 
in a big way. Of course, every country, every individual, has to plan. Naturally 
you cannot live an existence without thinking about the future. But in the more 
limited sense, regarding planning, in the sense in which it is normally understood, 
there are some people who are not very enamoured of it; others who are. 

So, by the time the Second Five Year Plan came into being, a good deal of 
thought was given to it; and there was, you know, controversy too, if you 
remember, in the newspapers and elsewhere. 58 Is the Plan going too far in one 
direction ? Is it too leftist? Is it too rightist and all? Has it been secretly dictated 
by Moscow? All types of curious things were said. 

57. The Second Five Year Plan was to run from 1 Apr. 1956 to 31 Mar. 1961. 

58. See SWJN/SS/28/pp. 284-285. 383. 
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Many of you, most of you, I take it, have heard of the Second Plan Report. 59 
Most of it, especially the earlier chapters, deal with the approach to planning, 
deal not only with the wide approach to all the problems, but also with the 
projected phases of future plans, because, as I said, planning cannot be really 
for a small, fixed period only. You are planning for the future. The future does 
not stop after five years of the plan; in fact, it does not stop at all. But if you 
cannot easily think of hundreds of years hence, you can at least think of a 
smaller period, a period which is not too brief. You can think of, let us say, 20 
years, 15 years, 25 years of your life, something which you can visualise in 
terms of your life, not my life, but your life and have a kind of a picture where 
you want to go, and then you try to think how to reach it, that is, you think in 
perspective. Before you start planning for next year, for the next five years, 
you have to have some idea of the perspective, where you are going to. You 
have to have some idea of the perspective. It is obvious because all plans have 
an objective; it is a frame of coordinated development of a hundred or more 
sectors. You want to put up a machine. You want, let us say, coal for the 
machine; you have to produce the coal. Then you want power for the machine; 
you have to produce the power. Then you want transport for the machine; you 
have to lay down railways. And finally, the most important thing, you want the 
men to run the machine, trained men, who would be able to run the machine 
you have to put up. If it is a big plant, like a steel plant, you require people with 
longer training and experience. So that you have to plan all this; otherwise, you 
will have a number of plants existing there but nobody to work in them and you 
have to go to other countries, and take people to work in them which is, of 
course, absurd. You need not have taken the trouble of putting up the machine 
if you cannot work it yourself. If you have put up a machine you need the men 
to work it, to bring the raw materials, to take away the finished goods. Therefore 
you have to look ahead: you have to produce trained people and all that. 

And, one thing leads to another if you look ahead. What happens? Let us 
presume that you have the right persons. But you have to fight poverty in this 
country; you have to raise standards. I agree, all agree. And there is no way to do 
it except by widespread industrialisation. Industrialisation requires many things, 
but many of these things are in India. Industrialisation itself requires a very' 
good, progressive agriculture to give you the wherewithal for industrialisation 
because if agriculture is not well developed you cannot go ahead. Agriculture, 

59. Two publications of the Planning Commission, namely, “Appraisal and Prospects of the 
Second Five Year Plan" and “State Development Plans - Review of Progress” that came 
out in May 1958 assessed the main developments during the first two years of the 
Second Plan. 
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of course, is the most vital thing which has to be developed, and which will 
provide the means of industrialisation. If you wish to industrialise, again, you 
have to start at the base. Really, wherever you may start, ultimately it is the 
basis that counts: and the basis is heavy industry. You have got to have both. 
Each has not a little to do with the industrialisation. It is no use if you have to 
go abroad for machine spare parts. You have to have a machine-building industry 
in the country', big enough to make machines, so that you can be relatively self- 
reliant. You have to have the essentials for that: iron and steel and power. These 
are the basic things which you must have: power and iron and steel. Without 
knowing a single thing about a country but only two facts, how much iron and 
steel it is consuming, how much power it is consuming, you can make a fairly 
accurate appraisal of its industrial progress. These are basic things. Now, about 
all these things, again you have to think in perspective. An average industrialist 
who plans tor a factory does not think in perspective. The biggest of them may 
think a little further ahead, but the average one, of course, thinks in terms of 
that factory succeeding and as producing goods which can sell at a profit. 
That is the proposition before him. Thinking of a country as a whole, you have 
to think much further ahead. 

When, in the Second Five Year Plan we laid stress on heavy industry, again 
eyebrows were raised. Is this Kremlin dictating? Most extraordinary! Whenever 
you set out and try to pull a people out of a groove of thinking, they get 
Irightened out of their wits. People like to live in a deep rut of thought and 
sometimes live physically in a rut. Even if they come out physically by being 
pushed out by circumstances, it is much more difficult for them to come out 
mentally. And so there was much talk about this, this question of heavy industries. 
It was said, we were trying to follow some kind of methods which had been 
adopted under forces of compulsion in the authoritarian countries and all that, 
although nobody tried to consider these matters dispassionately and without 
getting lost in phrases. 

But this curious argument was raised sometimes that planning involved 
inevitably a measure ot regimentation and compulsion; therefore it is opposed 
to democracy; therefore planning and democracy cannot go together. It is 
quite extraordinary. The next stage of that argument is that democracy must 
necessarily be allied to what is called private enterprise, that public enterprise, 
except within very definite limits, is something opposed to democracy. 
Democracy means freedom. Democracy means freedom to the rich to remain 
nch, for the rich to become richer. As Anatole France 60 said, the law in its 

60. Anatole France, pseudonym of Jacques Anatole Francois Thibault ( 1 844- 1 924): French 

writer, awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, 1921. 
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majestic sweep treats the rich and the poor alike. If the poor man steels a loaf 
of bread, he will be sent to prison. If a millionaire steels a loaf of bread, he will 
be sent to prison. So in its majestic sweep everybody is treated alike. The 
millionaire remains the millionaire, a poor man remains poor. So it was thought 
that an essential condition to democracy was that the state should not interfere 
with the normal course of economic events. 

Now, if one thing is clear by looking at history', especially of the past few 
generations, certainly last fifty years or so, it is that the normal forces ot the 
market lead to growing differences, lead in fact to the rich getting richer and 
the poor poorer. I do not say that has happened all over the world but I am 
saying that the normal unrestrained forces of the market lead to these differences 
growing. This is, of course, part of the socialist analysis. The trends which are 
normally at work in the market are not allowed free play today. Even in the 
most advanced capitalist countries they cannot and all kinds of checks are 
introduced. One check, of course, is a democratically elected Parliament: adult 
franchise; adult suffrage. That is a check. It is an adequate check. Other checks 
may be organisations like the trade unions which try to prevent a drift in certain 
directions. All this legislation that Parliaments of all countries, capitalist and 
others, pass are checks on the normal trend ot market growth. Yet this curious 
argument was advanced that all this business of planning is opposed to the 
essential freedom of man that is guaranteed by our Constitution and the Charter 
of Human Rights and all that. 

I am talking about this to you at present because there has been lately a 
sudden emergence of that same spirit among certain circles in India. Democracy 
is supposed to be in peril at the hands of what is called socialism. But we have 
here a country advancing fairly well. See how well it did during the last three or 
four years. But now all kinds of curious things are happenings. The National 
Development Council talks about the wholesale trade in rice being conducted by 
the state. It is supposed to be a deep fissure in the system of private enterprise 
controlling the economy. As a matter of fact, it is a small dent and a dent which 
has nothing to do with socialism. I mean to say a 100 per cent capitalist country 
would do the same. Situated as India is, where food prices are so vitally 
important, where food distribution is vitally important, apart from socialism 
and anything, it is an inevitable thing to be done and it is surprising to me how 
any person with a grain of intelligence can oppose it unless he is motivated by 
self-interest or vested interest. 

I don’t think even the NDC proposal for cooperatives was very kindly looked 
at. Cooperatives are all very good in their proper place. Let them not encroach 
on the preserves and domains reserved for others, reserved in fact tor private 
enterprise. Recently there was a committee, appointed by the All India Congress 
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Committee, two committees in fact, one dealing with agricultural production 
and land reform, the other about the Third Five Year Plan. 61 The Agricultural 
sub-committee has presented a report 62 which will be considered by the 
Congress session at Nagpur. The other one naturally will take time. Now, the 
other committee, I believe, appointed some sub-committees on important 
aspects of planning. I am not aware that the full reports of these committees 
have been published. The substance has been published. Anyhow, the substance 
of the first committee’s report has again not found favour with the defenders 
of freedom in India and they are surprised and dismayed to see that this other 
committee for planning should appoint sub-committees. What is this talk about, 
they say; why all this uprooting of ancient things? And, it really is not only 
surprising but it passes one’s comprehension, in what world some people in 
India are living? Have they not got out of the 19th Century? Do they not know 
that they are now in the 20th Century? This is a most amazing phenomenon. 
They do not realise the forces at work in India, the pressures, social and others, 
the demands of the situation. And, above all, they do not realise the working of 
men's minds in India — whether it is the mind of a peasant or a worker or a 
professor in the university or whoever he may be. 

I have been watching this with some interest, this type of criticism. And, 
sometimes, I experience a feeling of considerable relief, because I begin to think 
that all these criticisms indicate that something really effective has happened or 
is happening, that we are moving somewhere; otherwise, why this talk and 
excitement ? It has become obvious to me that we have done something worthwhile 
to induce all these criticisms which are coming almost daily. There is a regular 
campaign of running down the public sector wherever they can find even the 
least chance. I am all for the fullest criticism of the public sector because we 
want to live in the sun. And, naturally, in these huge undertakings, difficulties 
arise. Let us say try to root them out. But people hardly ever talk in the same 
terms of the private sector which functions under a veil of secrecy till some 
earthquake occurs when the veil is removed. 

As I said, I welcome all criticisms of the public sector. But, I feel that the 
present-day criticism is rather associated with the dislike and fear of what 
people think is happening in regard to the planning being given a definite direction 
and turn. And, therefore, to run down that effort the public sector is attacked 
and criticised. Well, all this is good. It is good because it makes people think 

61 . The AICC in Hyderabad appointed two committees on 26 Oct. 1958; one on agricultural 
production, the other on the basic approach to the Third Plan. For a discussion on the 
report at Nagpur Congress, see SWJN/SS/46 (forthcoming). 

62. See item 2, fn 35. 
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and consider these arguments, pros and cons, come to grips with reality and 
thereafter come to vital decisions. 

Now, in the past, I have wondered why the intellectuals of India who 
might be said to be representing certain, say, educational institutions, these 
professors and the rest, have not played an adequate part on the intellectual 
level in these major tasks. Well, I still have that grouse, and I am not talking 
about professors of economics but professors of all subjects in India. The 
output from the Indian universities of really worthwhile books, of new thinking, 
is pitifully low, compared to any other country. Maybe, ordinary text books are 
produced for the students to mug up. That does not indicate any standard of 
thinking. But the output of real research, real thinking, is not high, not because 
people of high standards are not there, but somehow, I do not know why, they 
have got entangled in all kinds of petty conflicts and disputes and cannot devote 
themselves to creating that intellectual and academic atmosphere which should 
exist in any university. Now, that applies to the economic field too. 

We have some very fine economists. Lately, I find that there is a change in 
them and the economists are beginning to shoulder their responsibilities a little 
more, and I am glad of that. And, indeed this planning forum, the way it is 
progressing, indicates that and that is one of the chief reasons, and one among 
the others, why I welcome these forums. Particularly at the present moment, 
when, as I have indicated to you, there is a certain clash of ideas, it is necessary' 
that you come in, even more than politicians, to attempt to clarify not by running 
down this or that, but by quiet, dispassionate discussions amongst yourselves, 
in the public, with others, in your books that you may w'rite, in the articles that 
you may write, so as to educate not only your own students but to educate the 
general public. For this planning does require, even more than top-ranking men 
at the top, a widespread understanding, widespread cooperation to link together 
millions and millions of people, cooperating together in their villages, in their 
towns, in their various activities and so on. That requires a broad and very big 
approach. 

Now, you have two years before the Third Plan comes in, and we have started 
thinking about the Third Plan and deliberately we are spreading out our net, our 
w ide net of thought, of concentration, of cooperation and you are not the people 
who are merely passive fish to be caught in the net. But you yourself should 
constitute the fishermen who throw the nets to catch people’s ideas, discuss them, 
influence them and thereby make this question of how our country is going to 
progress, one of the vital issues in people's minds. Every body wants it, of course. 
But how? Now, our country is a curious mixture of many things. High ideals are 
there, of course; nobody in the w'hole world has such high ideals as we have. 
But the gap between the ideals and execution is rather big. Though we can 
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perform wonders when we are brought up to the mark occasionally, at the 
present stage we have to try our utmost to shake everybody out of his lethargic 
thinking. 

I have only referred to one side of the picture. Look at the other side. You 
talk about private enterprise and public enterprise. When you write today you 
might talk of the satellites like the one which the United State Government have 
thrown up, four tons going round the earth all the time sending messages from 
there. 6 This morning I heard that the satellite had repeated a message from there 
which it had carried from President Eisenhower, a message of goodwill. 

It is Christmas time. Look at this world, how rapidly it is changing. And 
people stick to the old groove of thinking. I cannot understand the static attitude. 
And, on the other hand, if the static attitude breaks out into just anarchy, that 
obviously is not helpful anarchy of thought and anarchy of action. That is 
where you people come in, trained people, senior professors, students and the 
like, to help in guiding these dynamic urges by thinking, by discussion; not by 
any repetition of any dogma but by really searching for truth and then advising 
others, planning by trial and error. I welcome you all and wish you success in 
your labours. 


133. The Purpose of Public Enterprises 64 

I should like you to collect some information from the Ministries concerned with 
public enterprises. This information should relate to the financial position of 
each enterprise, indicating especially how far they are self-supporting or have 
made profits or losses. It should be shown also whether they are paying interest 
on the amount borrowed by them from Government. 

The purpose of public enterprises is not only to provide commodities 
efficiently and cheaply, but also to have a surplus left over for developmental 
purposes. These purposes may be divided into two parts: (1) their own 
development and (2) general development. This means that a public enterprise, 
apart from providing for interest on loans, depreciation and its own development, 
should provide something in the nature of profits which should go to the public 
development funds. 


63. On 18 Dec. 1958. the LSA launched the world’s first communications satellite, SCORE 
(Signal Communications Orbit Relay Equipment), which relayed a Christmas message 
from Dwight D. Eisenhower, the US President. 

64. Note to Kesho Ram, 20 December 1958. File No. 17(331)/58-59-PMS. 
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As tar as I remember, the Machine Tools Factory has done well in the last 
year or two and made profits. So also probably the Fertiliser Factory. The 
Damodar Valley Corporation, on the other hand, has been functioning tor some 
time and has not shown any profit. In fact 1 rather doubt if it has even paid 
interest on monies borrowed. 

Our biggest public enterprises are of course Railways and the P&T. You 
need not get figures for them. 


134. The Campaign against Public Sector 65 

I do not think, I am not sure it is quite proper to pass a resolution when the House 
is sitting and [...]. But, if I may express my opinion about MrTyagfs resolution/* 
the first part of the resolution is, apart from having shown the urgency and the 
magnitude of the problem of over population in the country, coupled with the 
phenomenal increase in birth rates which already- ranges between 50 to 60 
lakhs this year and which does not only retard progress but actually [...] in the 
very foundation of the economic structure of the society and national stability 
of the people as a whole. This part recommends to the Government to intensify 
their efforts towards the propagation of the family planning [...]. That is one. 
Then to equip all states-managed and states-subsidised hospitals and clinics 
with surgical facilities to be offered free of cost to all such men and women as 
voluntarily offer themselves to get permanently sterilised. I have no objection 
to any part of the resolution. But I am inclined to think that the last part saying 
that there must be special facilities in all the clinics, etc. — of course in hospitals 
they are there, there is no question of supplying anything in all small clinics — 
might frighten people. I mean to say I am all in favour of this being done but I 
think it would be better for you to stop the resolution in the first part of what 1 
read. The second part is there but, you see, it is rather a delicate matter and 
people may very well say that while it is voluntary', the state is going to enforce: 
it is going to do this and that and you see that kind of thing. I suggest that you 
might certainly accept the broad principle which includes the second too. It is 
open to Mr Tyagi or any other Member and in fact the Health Minister to 
inform hospitals, etc., that this being our policy, they should, wherever this is 
asked for, this sterilisation, they should have facilities given tree ot cost. The 
Health Minister may very well do that, but I am just, I am not sure, but 1 am 

65. Speech at the meeting of the CPP. 20 December 1958. Tape No. M-40/c (ii), NMML. 

66. The CPP urged the Government to promote family planning energetically, i he resolution 
was moved by Mahavir Tyagi supported by Nehru. 
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wondering if this might not create some fear in the minds of people as to what 
Government is going to do. 

The Party recommends to the Government to intensify their efforts towards 
propagation of family planning and to equip and [...] I think it may[...] I know 
that, but this country has more than thousands, millions and I do not think that 
just a resolution like this [...] it is not good... 

No, you see, this question whatever may be the reaction in India, you can 
judge, but it is a question which has created violent reactions in other countries, 
violent I tell you, and a movement which is going on without much opposition, 
let us intensify the movement, let us do this too, but do not immediately take a 
step which might create that reaction which will frighten people. [...J Of course 
you will remember that if this was encouraged perfectly, most successfully, it 
will take effect round about the Fifth or Sixth Five Year Plans. I mean to say it 
does not take effect immediately, but it is important that we should begin now so 
that it may take effect 20 years later, 15 or 20 years later. Gradually the effect 
will be there. It is true. [...] 

Received by me from four Members: Raghunath Singh, 67 D.N.Tewari, 68 
A.M.Tariq, 60 and Iqbal Singh: 70 

"Before any matter is taken in the general body meeting, we want to raise 
the lollowing point today., .just now: We want to seek the assurance of the 
Prime Minister that the Indian Cabinet is not divided internally as is 
propagated by many newspapers in India.” 

Have you heard of it? All right. 

Well, I have thought that such a question would not be necessary, but 
perhaps it is as well that it has been put. There has been far from the question 
of division; no question has come up even in which there was any marked 
difference of opinion in the Cabinet or elsewhere. But [. . .] I will tell you — it is 
too late now and I wanted to address this general meeting [. . .] to say something 
about various things that are happening, including what is referred to in this 
letter. I was not thinking of a division in Cabinet, but of another and rather 
serious matter about which I spoke, I might tell you. today at the Vigyan Bhawan 
at a conference of Planning Forums from all over India [...]. There is a very 
regular and almost, it appears, an organised effort in the newspapers, in a 
number of newspapers, to run down the public sector, run down, in fact, 

67. Lok Sabha MP from Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh. 

68. Dwanka Nath Tewari, Lok Sabha MP from Cachar, Assam. Could also be Dwarka Nath 
Tiwary, Lok Sabha MP from Kesaria, Bihar. 

69. Nominated Lok Sabha MP from Srinagar, Jammu and Kashmir. 

70. Lok Sabha MP from Fazilka, Punjab. 
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planning itself, [...] in some loose way, and this has started for about last six 
weeks, two months. It is in this connection that all this fuss about ministers 
disagreeing and conflict between ministers has been brought in. It is in this 
connection that a number of charges have been brought in [...] the Defence 
Ministry, all over. Now, I have no objection whatever to criticism of Defence 
or any Ministry but I do think that all this is brought in with the purpose of 
running down public enterprises. It all fits in and some of the articles appearing 
in the papers have not been just mere criticism; there is virulence in them and 
anger in them; they are angry' articles; they are articles written by angry men. 
Now, it is a well-known fact, which all of you must know, that there is little to 
compare to the anger of a person who feels that his vested interests are being 
attacked or in jeopardy; they get very angry and, if I may say so, they get 
honestly angry, apart from dishonestly, honestly angry, because just like a big 
zamindar they get very angry that you are thinking of the zamindari abolition. 
Now, it is very interesting, all this. 

Now, what exactly has happened? Two or three months ago, in October, 
there was this big bank conference, etc., very good one, and very successlul one. 
We welcomed it but an advantage was taken of this by the propagation of the 
idea in the foreign press, American press, British press, and to some extent in the 
Indian press, to say that, well, the Government of India, Parliament, will now 
mend their ways and learn from their past experience and not talk so much about 
socialism and the like and that they should now, having had this experience, slow 
down about planning. 1 They should consolidate their position, sit where they 
are, consolidating their position, and then later, after some years, well, and then 
go in for another expert. Further it was even said by some foreign papers that, 
“Oh! India has taken large loans that we have given and it is up to India, up to 
us, “to see to it that it does not go along a wrong path in future , that is, hinting 
that they should be, in fact, consulted. They did not say so precisely. 

Now, I do not mind what the foreign newspapers say, but I do not like wrong 
things being said, because there will be no change in our policy at all, obviously 


71. See, for example, “India: Billion-Dollar Troubles in Time, 1 Sept. 1958 . Worst of all, 
India has been brought to the edge of bankruptcy by its overambitious second five-year 
plan, which has now run half its course. Foreign nations, from the US to the USSR, 
have poured some $1.7 billion into the plan. New Finance Minister Desai, taking office 
five months ago, slashed the plan to its essentials, but India s exchange gap still w'idens — 
Editorialists who once hesitated to criticise Nehru now say that what is needed is 
not preachment and planning but more concentration on getting present tasks done 
efficiently, less ‘neutralist’ involvement in world affairs, and a more aggressive attack on 
domestic ills.” 
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not. But in India this idea was sedulously propagated that we must go slowly 
now in future, that the Third Five Year Plan should be a modest plan, after 
having been too ambitious on the Second Plan, and so on and so forth. Well, 
many people having led themselves to believe this, then they came across some 
decisions of ours. One, the National Development Council’s decision about the 
wholesale trade in foodgrains being organised by the States; also cooperatives 
and all that. Many people did not like it at all, and there has been, there was 
criticism of it in some of the principal so-called national newspapers in Delhi, 
in Bombay, in Madras, etc., in Calcutta: what is this, interfering with freedom 
of enterprise, freedom of this, freedom of that ? 72 Then came soon after 
independently a report of the AICC Committees, there were two committees, 
agricultural production and land reforms, and the other was the approach to 
the Third Plan. The Committees have produced reports which have not fully 
appeared in the press, but a good summary has appeared. They are going to be 
referred to the Congress. Now, that summary again was not liked by our friends 
who do not favour planning and have said again [that] these people are messing 
about and wanting to interfere with the normal growth of economic factors by 
artificial means, and very strong language is used, I mean to say, almost that 
we have lost the capacity to think, lost the capacity to see, and so on and so 
forth. 

Together with this, vague rumours began to spread, both from that AICC 
Committee on the Third Plan, and from discussions that are going on in the 
Planning Commission, that stress was being laid on a biggish plan and on fairly 
major advance in regard to organised planning. Again strong articles appeared in 
newspapers, you see, they have been propagating that we should slow down and 
consolidate our position. Now they say, the Government of India or the Planning 
Commission or whoever it is, apparently has not been affected by them. So they 
get angry. Then happened another thing; the Finance Minister, Moraijibhai, went 
to Calcutta^ to deliver a speech there before the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce. The criticism of that speech in one of the big newspapers was 


72. 


73. 


n 21 Nov. 1958, the Delhi Grain Merchants Association protested at state trading in 
0 £ ra ins. The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry in Delhi on 
ec. 1958 warned that when the normal market operations were suspended and the 

ovemment was the sole purchaser of foodgrain supplies, the price structure would be 
distorted. 

In his address to the Associated Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta on 5 Dec. 1958. 

orarji esai ruled out abolishing Wealth Tax and Expenditure Tax; disapproved of 
oreign capital lest profits be repatriated; welcomed loans from countries with “sympathy 

an un erstanding , and pointed out that a growing population was an asset in conditions 
ot economic growth. 
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most extraordinary : if the Finance Minister has nothing to say except what he 
said, then he ought to remain at home and not come and address us — very 
insulting remarks, angry and insulting remarks. Does he come here to tell us 
this and that, he talks to us about high principles and this and that. All these 
factors made that group, these classes, think that somehow events are taking a 
wrong turn, according to their opinion, while they had been expecting in the 
last two months that we will tone down our socialism and public enterprise and 
all that. So, it made people very angry and in that connection all this business 
for public enterprise, questions, this, that and other pursuing it, this attack. 

Well, one result of all this has been pleasing to me because those attacks 
themselves imply that something good has happened: when those people are angry 
at it. that a right turn has taken if we are trying to get out of our static condition 
when it excites those people. But the point is, I want our members of the party to 
understand all this. We have come up against a very critical phase of ours, if you 
like our existence or our planning, whatever you like to call it. It is very critical, 
but by critical I do not mean it is dangerous, but it does mean that it is highly 
important what steps we take now. The right step or the wrong step, and if we 
take the wrong step, then I think the situation will gradually become a dangerous 
one. If we take a right step it will not solve our problems: we will have to work 
hard but we will go in the right direction to solve them. 

I am not going into this matter now, all this question of planning and all that. 
I think I told you last time that planning is not priorities or adding schemes here 
and there. Planning is looking ahead in perspective to where you are going to. 
working backward in order to get there, how we get there, what is the road to it, 
and then of course having seen that, then conditioning your progress by your 
resources because you cannot go beyond your resources. That is one way. The 
other way is not just thinking of your resources and says the scheme we can take 
or not take. Of course, the question of resources raised other problems. How to 
raise the resources? There are differences of opinion, some people think that 
much more can be done, others think that even what we are doing, and we should 
slow down. But that is an intricate, difficult problem. So that we have come up 
against vital decisions of basic policies and I am glad that we have started thinking 
about this in very good time before the Third Five Year Plan comes. Let us 
discuss it fully and we are trying to include in our sphere of consultation, at this 
stage even, well, many people outside the immediate Planning Commission. We 
have included, for instance, all our Chief Ministers — not only in the National 
Development Council, there they come here, they are given papers, they discuss 
them in a day or two quickly, and go away. Now we have decided to send them 
all the Planning Commission's papers, all useful papers, all the working papers, 
and mind you, the Planning Commission produces them in large numbers, very 
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carefully thought-out, statistical analysis, this and that, so that they may keep 
in touch with our thinking processes, apart from decisions. And it was at that 
thought that the AICC appointed a committee, on approach to Five Year Plan, 
of about 15 to 20 persons and they did good work and they will go on meeting. 
There are economic panels and this and that, and there is the committee of our 
party on planning; we want to keep them in intimate touch and give those 
papers not merely so that the thinking processes may go together, they may 
criticise, they may, because it is basic that we know what we are doing. I 
regret to say and I say it with all respect that many Members of Parliament, 
perhaps, do not give much thought to these basic policies which derive not 
merely from some high principle or from some sentimental attachment, but 
from a clear appraisal of the situation and how it can be met. 

I said sentimental attachment; I imagine that many people, who talk about 
socialism, talk about it from the sentimental point of view. It is a good point, I do 
not say it is bad sentiment; I mean let there be equality, let us all be equal, it is a 
good sentiment and we should feel that sentiment, but socialism is not merely 
sentiment, it is a kind of approach. It is a kind of approach to solve these problems 
and produce the result you aim at. I cannot obviously go into this, but this point 
I wanted to lay stress on, you should see this picture, and it is in this connection 
that this business of bringing in Ministers, Cabinet ministers, that they were in 
conflict. Obviously, there are sometimes varying opinions, these are difficult 
problems. I cannot say that any single member of the Cabinet is hundred per cent 
of my opinion. That kind of thing does not happen, but because we are basically 
of a common way of thinking the other differences are discussed and decided. 

Now, the difficulty is that there are some papers which are completely and 
absolutely irresponsible, and if I may say so, vulgar in the extreme, like the Blitz 
of Bombay. It really I do not read it, but sometimes cuttings are placed before 
me, it is a headache to see for me to see this vulgarity, quite apart from merits or 
anything. I have expressed my opinion about it privately and some publicly and 
it does some harm, I suppose, but people gradually get to know such papers but 
what is more important is what I wanted to draw your attention to is this fact of 
a rather concerted and almost organised attack on, what might be called, socialistic 
tendencies. Well, I think that that attack is not justified, certainly it is not justified 
on grounds of principles, etc., it is not justified on the ground of practical politics, 
and certainly does not lit in with our declared policies. I invite you, all of you, to 
think out problems and perhaps you might read some of the earlier chapters of 
the Second Five Year Plan report, not the details but the broad approach, because 
it is in that approach that you will find projections for the period after the 
Second Plan, Third Plan, Fourth Plan. Every Plan has to look ahead — it cannot 
be simply stopped here — and they are projections. You read that, because of all 
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that we want to do in essence today is to carry out that thinking logically and 
base our Plan on these projections. 

It is a little more difficult to do so, I realise, because what has happened in 
the past two, three years, that is true. But there it is; we have to do it; not doing 
it lands us into a peculiar wandering, because the life of the country, the economic 
life of the country does not rest still. For one thing, as Mr Tyagi goes on telling 
us, a vast number of babies are being produced, population grows up, growth 
of population itself creates new demands, all kinds of demands, food, clothing, 
housing, education, everything. And whatever you may do about birth control 
and we should do everything, the fact is it will take effect 1 5 years later, 20 years 
later, and we cannot wait for 20 years: if you wait we will be drowned by that 
time, unless you do something else. Therefore, one has to think in terms of a 
dynamic approach to the problem and not, as people say: Consolidate your 
position. Nobody is consolidating; babies are being bom, and they come in 
large numbers. So the approach, therefore, has to be not only one of increasing 
your production so as to provide for the new mouths to be fed, 50 or 60 lakhs 
additional every year. If you do that you remain where you are; no progress. 
For progress you have not only to feed all these extra people but have a large 
surplus to go ahead. 

Remember this: our per capita income is very low. I mean to say, we have 
fine buildings and some millionaires and all that, but the per capita income of a 
Ceylon man is much higher than ours, of the Burmese is much higher than ours. 
Even these countries are quite backward — we are much more advanced in 
industry — yet because of the mass of our population our per capita income is 
lower than most Asian countries and we have to pull ourselves up. And we cannot 
pull ourselves up by consolidating our position in the States and all that. We 
have to find some ways and means of capital formation, of investment, and 
investment in the right things not in the wrong things, that is, on the right things 
which produce more wealth, and all that. So, all these are the problems which 
have to be considered. 

You see, the whole outlook of private enterprise is a different one, and I am 
not criticising them, it is an honest outlook. But that honest outlook may succeed 
in a developed country. My point is it does not succeed in an underdeveloped 
country, it just does not. You will be overwhelmed. They think in terms of 
production, certainly increase in production and they can increase production in 
the long run, but that production will be unbalanced and the benefits of that 
production will go to relatively few people. Now it is a very difficult matter. 
However you may function the benefits of any thing you do does not go to the 
people who need them most. In agriculture the benefits go to the better farmer 
and not to the poor farmer. Wherever you go it happens. He is a better man, 
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maybe he is a stronger man too, a healthier person, he can do more work and 
it goes to him. He gets it and the gap between the poor and the rich widens. All 
you can do really from the bottom is to give them specific direct benefits like 
education, like this, like that, so as to raise their level but every economic 
policy tends to benefit the person who is benefited more whatever it is. In pure 
capitalism that goes so far that the really rich get richer and richer and richer. 
That was the Marxian analysis that the rich will get richer and poor will get 
poorer. 

The Marxian analysis failed to some extent although basically it was correct, 
but it failed because other factors came into play. First of all democracy — I am 
using the word, in the wider sense, adult franchise, trade unions — and this 
democracy and Parliaments began to limit the free play of the market. Marx’s 
thesis was that capitalism is based on the free play of market forces. The free 
play of market forces inevitably benefits the stronger, economically stronger, 
and otherwise politically stronger if you like. In the old days it benefited the 
physically stronger man, or the physically stronger group; he established a 
principality of the hundred, a hundred dacoits, he became a Raja, maybe 
established himself or a thousand, built up a little army and built up a principality, 
became respectable after that. There was physical strength, political strength, 
economic strength. Now, Marx’s theory is completely right. If the market forces 
are left to play, free play, then the more powerful profits, economically more 
powerful, but the growth of political institutions limited this power — democracy 
and all that, trade unions limited the powers — and so many other forces public 
sentiments grew up. 

It you read the history of America in the Nineteenth Century it is an astounding 
history of really free-booters becoming tremendously rich. Of course, it is a 
huge country with enormous opportunities. The persons who built railways, 
all these big people today, the Rockefellers and the Camegies and what not, the 
Pierpont Morgans and all that, they built up vast unheard of fortunes. Because 
America had few people and big land. That could be done; it cannot be done in 
India, that thing. So we cannot leave things to chance; we cannot, simply 
because chance always favours the strong man, economically strong man, and 
nobody allows it. The home of private enterprise like America, you will be 
surprised to learn, has far more controls in many ways than India with our so- 
called socialism. Take this matter of food. People coming from Western Europe, 
not trom communist countries but Western, that is, the countries following 
capitalist economy, they come and tell me, that “we are surprised how you 
allow, the food problems is the most vital for you, and you allow yourselves 
and your government to become helpless spectators of what the market does— 
none of our governments would tolerate that although we are capitalist 
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governments.'* One very eminent ambassador said to me, “Well, this wholesale 
trade business, may I congratulate you, I had hoped long ago that you would 
do it”. 

Now a very odd thing has arisen and which is a bad thing. We have often 
said that we have a mixed economy, which is true, and I believe in it and that 
within the sector which is called a private sector we want them to play their part. 
You see, this is not a question of high principle; it is a question of where you are 
situated in the country. At the present moment we want to go in a certain direction, 
towards socialism, but above all we want to produce more and more and we 
want to utilise every avenue of production, private, public, etc., but subject to 
two or three conditions. We do not want our economy to be bossed over by the 
private sector and we plan, etc., for that. Now. that is all right. Now what do we 
do? On the one hand we permit many things to be done which really take us 
away from our socialist goal. Unconsciously or consciously you permit them and 
at the same time we curse the private capitalist and make it difficult for him to 
function. I mean to say, where we should stop him, we do not stop him but we 
curse him, prevent him doing the good work that he can do. That is neither here 
nor there; either put an end or limits him and punishes the wrong capitalist. I will 
agree, but we are nagging all the time. We are nagging at the public servant, we 
are nagging at the private entrepreneur, we nag, nag, without deeply considering 
the basic approaches, the basic policies that we should pursue. 

Now, it is a fact today that many of our public servants are thoroughly 
frightened of doing anything; they said we will sit and sign papers, why should 
we take the risk of being cursed by Parliament and others because we take an 
initiative? We want to do something; it is always a risk in doing something. . . You 
may say that there are vast numbers of petty Government servants and some may 
be of higher degree who have to be pulled up. True, but it is a bad thing — have 
your apparatus of pulling up as strong as you like — to create fears in the minds 
of anybody so that they cannot function. Because what we require today is the 
spirit of enterprise, not the spirit of what is normally called bureaucracy sitting 
at home, signing papers, and not doing anything new. 1 am glad that although we 
are breaking up, we had a little talk because I wanted you to think about this and 
we come back to take this matter in a more organised way to consider these 
problems and discuss them. 
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(ii) Cooperative Movement 

135. Public Cooperation in Development Schemes 74 

So, I start. May I begin with the welcome to all of you here to this meeting. I am 
not going to take any of your time now, or even perhaps later. But I think it is 
more important that those of you who have come, should give us the benefit of 
your advice and criticism rather than there should be long speeches by me and 
my colleagues here. Of course, if any questions require elucidation, we shall 
discuss them or endeavour to give answers. So, I shall ask Mr. Gulzarilal 
Nanda to introduce the subject and after that I shall invite your comments. 

[Comments by Nanda and others ] 75 

I hope you will meet and discuss matters and it is for you to consider 
whether it is worthwhile for you. this select small group, to follow up these 
matters a little more. You can, of course, meet today, tomorrow and as long as 
you like; I will say in the next few days. Talking in the smaller way is the more 
practical way. Speaking for myself, it has been very helpful to my thinking to 
hear some of your ideas, suggestions and criticisms; normally these things 
create an impact on the mind no doubt, but still fade out after that. It is not 
very easy to implement these ideas for the Central and State Governments, as 
they function in their own spheres more or less with autonomy. 

Anyhow, one can do something. So, I should like you to consider when you 
meet this afternoon about the meeting of the whole committee for the first time 
tomorrow; secondly, if you wish, to consider the advisability of a small group 
chosen by you to discuss the points somewhat in greater detail. 

Many persons present have spoken and laid stress on the undesirability of 
frittering away our energies in taking up too many things. That is a normal fault 
in which we indulge. We want to do everything and as a result we cannot 


74. Speech at the first meeting of the reconstituted National Advisory Committee on Public 
Cooperation of the Planning Commission, New Delhi. 5 November 1958. AIR tapes. 
NMML. 

75. Gulzarilal Nanda. the Union Minister of Labour and Employment and Planning, said that 
the importance of public cooperation had been realised as early as the preparation of the 
First and Second Five Year Plans. Other speakers were Durgabhai Deshmukh, Chairman. 
Central Social Welfare Board, V.K.R.V. Rao, Vice Chancellor, Delhi University, Renu 
Chakrav artty. Member of Lok Sabha. N.R. Malkani, Member of Rajya Sabha and K.M. 
Cariappa, former Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army. 
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concentrate on one or two important things. Many things of great importance 
have been said, but, in the ultimate analysis, it is the broad approach that counts 
and not the subject. The subject, of course, is important and as has been said, this 
very phrase, public cooperation, which I do not like and I do not know what 
better words can be used, really means encouraging the initiative to come from 
the public and not to be imposed upon them. You can explain to the people 
about it but they must have the sensation and the feeling that the initiative has 
come from them. They will involve themselves in local work but you can 
hardly expect them to explain about intricate problems. But they should be told 
about the intricate problems also obviously. 

All this cannot be done by imposing rigid rules. It is a psychological and 
emotional way of approaching the problem. Broadly speaking, it is the opposite 
of the official way of dealing with a problem, the exact opposite. I am not 
saying that the official way is not useful. It is necessary to deal w ith the problem 
in the official way which presumably is not a vague, loose way but a precise 
w ay of dealing with a problem. But when you think in terms of public cooperation, 
the official way is not only not the right way but the worst possible way as it 
leads you away from it. So, how to get the type of emotional reaction, feeling 
and sensation from the people without giving them advice? One ot the basic 
things that has been mentioned is the people getting the feeling of exercising 
some authority or power like the Panchayat and the Cooperative. I was surprised 
and distressed to learn that the Mysore Government is considering some law, 
some legislation in regard to cooperatives 76 which Mr. Patel said is worse 
than the present situation. I would think it is difficult to have anything worse 
than the present situation! 

The initiative of the people is there in regard to cooperatives. They are 
trusted and given opportunities to function and to make mistakes. Because it 
you think that the people cannot be trusted because they are not wise enough 
or clever enough, or they quarrel, then that argument leads us to far reaching 
conclusions and knocks the bottom of our democracy. It is absurd to say 
something like that about the Indian people. I know about them, they have 
many failings but they have many virtues too. It is not a question of the Indian 
people or any people; we can expect good out of a person if you trust him. 


76. The Mysore Cooperative Societies Bill was presented in the Mysore Legislative Assembly 
by S. Nijalingappa, the then Chief Minister of Mysore State, on 10 Apr. 1958. The 
provisions of state partnership and state management of the cooperative societies were 
incorporated in the Bill. 

77. B.J. Patel was the General Secretary' of the National Cooperative Union of India. 
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Therefore, the broad approach should be less and less official. In fact, it is 
a fact that even the officials have begun to function much less as officials — 
certainly in the community development movement. It has been an interesting 
and remarkable change that the officials are coming out of their office shelves 
and developing some of the qualities which are not at all official qualities but 
non-official. This type of change is good but slow. It has to be encouraged. 
Dr. Rao raised the certain basic problems which are rather very difficult for 
this committee to discuss . 78 But they are there and have to be considered fully 
at the right place and right occasion. 7 '' 


1 36. Centenary of Robert Owen 80 

I am interested and glad to learn that a committee, consisting of distinguished 
citizens of Bombay has decided to celebrate the centenary of Robert Owen.' 
Robert Owen was indeed a pioneer in many realms of social work which have 
become common places today. It is right, therefore, that we pay our homage to 
his memory . 82 

This is particularly necessary in India to remind us of the vital importance of 
the cooperative movement in our country. 


78. Dr V.K.R.V. Rao pleaded for an all-party agreement and support for the Third Plan. He 
also warned against the growth of the power of bureaucracy. 

79. Nehru wrote on the same issue in the article “Trust the Peasant”, in Kurukshetra , 
Vol. 7, No. 3. Dec. 1958, pp. 261-262. 

80. Message, 8 November 1958, to B.N. Gokhale, Chairman, Robert Owen Centenary 
Committee, Bombay. JN Collection. 

81. (1771-1858): British socialist; firmly believed in cooperation. 

82. Shantilal H. Shah, Minister of Labour and Law, Bombay State, presided over a public 
meeting at the Bombay University Convocation Hall on Owen’s death centenary. 17 
Nov. 1958, and a pamphlet on his life and work was issued. 
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137. To Tarlok Singh 83 


November 9, 1958 

My dear Tarlok Singh, 

I have read the draft resolution on Cooperative Policy which you have sent. 
There are only two or three points to which I should like to draw the attention of 
the Deputy Chairman. 

At page 3 of the draft, it is suggested that the membership of the existing 
Agricultural Cooperative Societies should be increased from the present level of 
nine to ten million to about fifteen million by the end of the Second Plan. At 
page 4, it is stated that “if programmes on these lines are implemented vigorously, 
it should be possible to raise the total membership of agricultural cooperatives 
to about 20 million by the end of the current Plan”. These two figures do not 
seem to tally. Possibly the first figure refers only to existing societies while the 
second one includes in its scope new societies also. Even so, I think that there 
might be some confusion as to the objective aimed at for the Second Plan. It 
might be better to say that the membership of the existing societies should be 
doubled by the end of the Second Plan. It is difficult for me to judge what can 
be done in the next two or three years. 

At page 5, paragraph 8, reference is made to training programmes for 
village leaders. Some reference might be made here to the teachers ol village 
schools who might function as Secretaries of village institutions. 

At the bottom of page 5, it is said that early steps should be taken to 
strengthen these departments and to bring into the field of cooperation a larger 
number of competent and experienced officials. Would it not be better not to 
use the word “officials” here but to say “persons” or some such word? The 
point is that persons who should be brought into the field of cooperation should 
be non-officials as well as officials. The next sentence in the draft refers to 
non-officials. But the stress appears to be on officials. 

You might show' this to the Deputy Chairman and he can make such changes 
as he considers necessary. I shall abide by his decision in this matter and this 
need not be referred to me again. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


83. File No. 1 7(263 )/57-59-PMS. 
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138. To B.D. Jatti 84 


November 14, 1958 

My dear Jatti, 85 

You may remember that at the meeting of the National Development Council I 
mentioned that one State had proposed legislation on cooperatives which was 
very restrictive and would make conditions worse than they are today. 86 I 
based my statement on what the Secretary of the Cooperative Union 87 said at a 
recent meeting. He referred to Mysore in this connection. 

I have not seen the draft of this Mysore Bill. 88 But on enquiry from the 
Food & Agriculture Ministry, I am told that two clauses of your Bill, namely 13 
and 55 were considered to be undesirable. Clause 13 authorises the Registrar 
of Cooperative Societies to call upon a Society to amend its bye-laws. On its 
failure to do so, the Registrar may do this himself. Clause 55 gives certain 
additional control to the State Government in regard to the conduct of the 
business of the Society. Our Food & Agriculture Ministry and our Home Ministry 
both suggested to you that these two clauses were not desirable and were 
restrictive and opposed to the policy of Government. But you did not agree 
with this and I understand are proceeding with these two clauses. 

In view of what was decided at the National Development Council recently. 
I hope you will agree that it should now be our policy to give the greatest freedom 
to Cooperative Societies and even take the risk of their making mistakes. If that 
is to be our policy, as it should be, then these two clauses in your Bill are totally 
inappropriate and retrogressive as well as opposed to this policy. I hope you w ill 
give thought to this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


84. File No. 17(263)/57-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. This letter was copied to 
Ajit Prasad Jain, the Union Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

85. Chief Minister of Mysore. 

86. On 8 Nov. 1958. 

87. B.J. Patel, General Secretary of the National Cooperative Union of India. 

88. See item 135, fn 76. 
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139. To Partap Singh Kairon 89 


November 24, 1958 

My dear Partap Singh, 

Your letter of the 22nd about the Punjab Cooperative Department. This is rather 
an old story and relates to the early beginnings of Faridabad nearly ten years 
ago. The Indian Cooperative Union tried to start a number of cooperatives there. 
They found great difficulties and complained to me. I think I had a letter written 
to the Registrar of Punjab Cooperatives. But this did not produce much result as 
he said that he was following the rules. 90 1 cannot find any papers after this long 
period. 

I have your second letter too about the story of a treasure somewhere in 
Hissar. There are rules about treasure trove and in fact some legislation about 
it. According to this, the finder of the treasure gets a share. You can have this 
matter looked into. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


140. Follow the Cooperative Way for a Better Deal 91 

Nehru Tells Kisans To Follow Co-operative Way For Better Deal 

SHUKR TAL (U.P.), Nov. 26:- Prime Minister Nehru told kisans here today that 
only through the co-operative way could they emancipate themselves 
economically and have a better deal in life. 

Pandit Nehru, who motored down to Shukr Tal, a village sixty miles from 
Roorkee, was greeted on the way by cheering villagers. These wayside stops 
provided Pandit Nehru opportunity to meet the villagers of the area after a gap of 
twenty years. He had come here last in 1938. 


89. JN Collection. 

90. In 1949. Nehru invited the Indian Cooperative Union to help rehabilitate some 50,000 
refugees from the North West Frontier Province at Faridabad. But the Union found it 
difficult to register the cooperative societies organised at Faridabad. The Additional 
Registrar of Cooperative Societies, Punjab, claimed that he was understaffed to handle 
the unexpected flood of work. 

91. Report of speech at village Shukr Tal, 26 Nov. 1958. National Herald , 27 Nov. 1958. 
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In the village of Bhopa, the villagers had scattered marigolds on the streets 
to receive the Prime Minister. 

At Shukr Tal, the Prime Minister told the villagers that the time was passed 
when they could just look upon the government to solve their problems. This 
attitude of keeping their hands folded and waiting for somebody else to solve 
their problem would be disastrous. The villagers had to develop a spirit of self- 
reliance and learn to work in a co-operative way in every field. They should, he 
said, get together and even make a beginning in co-operative farming. 

Middle Men Should Go 

The Prime Minister, who was addressing the villagers in an open field surrounded 
by a lush sugarcane crop, said: “I would like even sugar mills here to be run by 
co-operative of kisans and benefit from these mills should go the kisans. I do not 
like any kind of middle men taking away all the advantage. The middle men 
should be abolished from every aspect of life of villagers. But the villagers must 
take the initiative in this respect and start a co-operative way of life.” 

He also called upon them to increase the yield per acre and this could be 
done easily with a little initiative. 

The Prime Minister said that villagers should take the reins of their affairs 
in their own hands. The government could help here and there, but essentially 
they had to stand on their own feet. Community development projects were 
there for this purpose. But villagers should not look upon them as agencies to 
do every thing for them. 

Later the Prime Minister motored to Sarsawa near Saharanpur from where 
he will emplane for Delhi. 


141. To Ajit Prasad Jain 92 


December 12, 1958 

My dear Ajit, 93 

I think I sent you a letter from Subhadra Joshi 94 or wrote about her request in 
connection with the distribution of wheat or atta in Delhi. You know the facts 
about her having formed a Cooperative Society. Now that society is left rather 


92. JN Collection. 

93. Union Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

94. Congress Lok Sabha MP from Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 
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high and dry and she wanted that the Delhi Administration should give some 
encouragement to this Cooperative. 

I find from a reference to the file that you felt that this Society had stood 
by the Government at a difficult time and therefore deserved encouragement. 
The Chief Commissioner, 95 however, has apparently written giving various 
reasons why this should not be done. I am not competent to judge this matter 
without going deeply into it, but I am not very much impressed by the Chief 
Commissioner’s reasoning. I agree with him that Consumers’ Cooperatives should 
be encouraged but I do not see why in addition to that a small traders’ cooperative 
which was especially formed to help us in times of difficulty should also not be 
helped. In fact, when we are aiming at encouraging cooperatives in this matter as 
in others. Helping these societies does not necessarily mean, not helping some 
others if they are found to be good. It hardly seems fair to me to rely upon a 
good cooperative when we are in difficulty and then withdraw and leave it high 
and dry. 96 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


142. To U.N. Dhebar 97 


December 17, 1958 

My dear Dhebarbhai, 

Thank you for sending me the draft report of the Agricultural Production Sub- 
Committee. 98 I have read it. I have not much to say about it. There are only one 
or two points to which I might draw' your attention. 

In paragraph 5, pp. 2-3: Joint Cultivation. It might be made clear that when 
the land is pooled for this purpose, the dividing boundary lines will disappear 
and this will bring some additional land in cultivation. The benefit of it will go to 
the members. Perhaps it might also be made clear that as the farmers continue to 
retain their proprietary 7 rights they will get a share in the produce according to 
these rights. 


95. A.D. Pandit. 

96. Nehru wrote the same day to Subhadra Joshi that he would rather not interfere as the 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi argued that he could not give preference to one cooperative 
over another. Nehru promised to enquire further. 

97. JN Collection. 

98. See item 2, fn 35. 
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In para 6A at page 4, the last sentence says: ‘‘The Sub-Committee agreed 
with the Government on the question of State Trading in foodgrains." I think it 
might be made clear that this is wholesale trading. 

Appendix, page 7, para 11, line 3: ‘"formed" is probably a typing error for 
“farmed". It is stated that ceiling surplus lands should vest in the Panchayats and 
should be managed through the village cooperatives. That is of course right, but 
is it not the idea to give these surplus lands to the landless people, in so far as this 
can be done, and then put them under the village cooperatives, or is it intended to 
treat this as common land for the village vesting in the Panchayats? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(iii) Other Matters 

143. Ex-Princes and Foreign Exchange Problem 99 

I should like to know how we deal in regard to foreign exchange with ex- 
princes going abroad. I tind that some of them go abroad regularly and spend 
months there without bringing any credit to our country. The other day there 
was a case of a young man marrying some actress or other. 100 

2. I see no reason why we should give any foreign exchange to help in 
these frivolous pursuits and for our ex-princes to have holidays in Europe. If 
they have funds of their own there, they should give us an account of them. 

3. I shall be grateful if I am informed as to w hich of these ex-princes (1) 
is permanently or semi-permanently living abroad, (2) which of them goes 
abroad annually and (3) which of them is outside India now for a period. 

4. Indeed, I do not think it is proper for an ex-prince who goes abroad, to 
spend a large part of his privy purse in this way. 


99. Note to GB. Pant, the Union Minister of Home Affairs, 11 November 1958. File No. 
37( 86)/59-65-PMS. 

100. Referring to Shivendra Sinhji of Palitana, near Bhavnagar in Gujarat, said to have married 
the Hungarian bom and four times married Hollywood actress Eva Bartok. 
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144. The Vivian Bose Enquiry Report 101 

The article in the Poona Daily News certainly appears to me to be defamatory . 102 
The legal opinion attached 103 has been given before Shri Hajamavis had read the 
Bose Enquiry' Report . 104 I do not think that a reading of that Report would make 
the article any the less defamatory. Nevertheless a proper legal opinion can 
only be given after reading that Report. 

Finance Minister has suggested that legal action might be taken after the 
Bose Report is published. I suggest that meanwhile that Report might be 
examined from the legal point of view. In fact, we have already decided in 
Cabinet that these various aspects of the Report should be examined. It will 
then have to be considered what, if any, legal action should be taken and all 
aspects of it will have to be kept in view. 

Although I have read a fair part of the Bose Report, I have not read it very 
carefully. The Home Minister has, however, read it with due care. I think he 
might also be consulted about this matter. 


101. Note to Moraiji Desai, the Union Finance Minister, 18 November 1958. JN Collection. 

102. The Poona Daily News of 9 Nov. 1958 carried an article, “Did Moraiji Mastermind 
Mundhra Deal?”, accusing Morarji Desai and xManubhai Shah, the Union Minister of 
State for Industries, of masterminding Mundhra’s LIC deal, approaching T.T. 
Krishnamachari (Finance Minister, 1956-58) to help Mundhra arrange it, and of the 
involvement of several ministers. 

103. R.M. Hajamavis, the Union Deputy Minister of Law, said that the article was defamatory 
according to section 499 of the Indian Penal Code and was punishable under section 500. 

104. A Board of Inquiry under Justice Vivian Bose, in its report summited on 21 Sept. 1958, 
found the following guilty variously of abuse of authority, violating business principles, 
negligence, and causing loss to the LIC: G.R. Kamat, Chairman ot the LIC, L.S. 
Vaidyanathan, Managing Director of the LIC, and H.M. Patel, Principal Finance Secretary. 
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145. To Govind Ballabh Pant 105 


November 24, 1958 

My dear Pantji, 

Thank you for your letter of November 24th about the ex-princes going abroad. 106 

I entirely agree with you that we should try to convert these foreign assets 
into their equivalent in rupees. 

In the list you have sent. Jaipur is not mentioned. And yet, it is obvious that 
he has considerable sums abroad, as he goes there every year and spends many 
months there. I think he should be asked to tell us what sums he has got 
abroad. 107 

I think also that some kind of a communication should be sent to the Maharaja 
ot Palitana, 1 ls or whatever he is called, pointing out to him that it is highly 
improper tor any Indian national to indulge in lavish spending abroad. Further, 
that the matrimonial stories about his son are not edifying, and enquiring from 
him that we should like to know' how he gets this foreign exchange. 

Yours affectionately. 
[Jawaharlal] 


146. Standardisation in the Production of Goods 109 

Nehru Stresses Need For Standards For Goods 


New' Delhi, Nov. 25:- A six-day convention on Indian standards opened here 

yesterday to consider the problems of change-over to the metric system and 

the role of standardisation in promoting productivity and exports. 

105. File No. 37(86)/59-65-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

106. Pant wrote that princes had been assured in 1950 that Government of India would not 
resume their foreign assets and that the Reserve Bank had been informed of this in 
1954. However, Pant felt that the Government should not hesitate to convert foreign 
currency holdings into rupees to ease the foreign exchange situation and that few would 
object to such a measure. He added that of the twenty-three rulers who had declared 
their foreign assets, those of Faridkot and Gondal had substantial fortunes abroad, and 
he was try ing to find some way of using these foreign assets. 

107. Sawai Man Singh. He was the Rajpramukh of Rajasthan from 1949 to 1956. 

108. Thakur Sahib Bahadursinhji Mansinhji. 

109. Report of speech to the Convention of the Indian Standards Institution. New Delhi, 
24 November 1958, National Herald , 26 November 1958. 
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Prime Minister Nehru, who inaugurated the convention called by the Indian 
Standards Institution, 110 spoke about the importance of laying down standards 
for goods produced both in the public and the private sectors. 

Pandit Nehru said that standards were more essential from the point of 
view of exports which had become a matter of vital concern in the context of 
the present foreign exchange difficulties. 

He expressed the hope that the Indian Standards Institution would not merely 
content itself with judging the standards of goods produced by others but 
would take the initiative itself to lay dow n certain standard designs. 

Earlier, Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, Commerce and Industry Minister, said 
that since independence the activities of the institution had grow n rapidly and he 
hoped that the industrialists would extend their co-operation and take advantage 
of the work of the institution. 

Pandit Nehru made a reference to the design of a small model granary laid 
dow n by the Indian Standards Institution and said small granaries would be very 
useful for the villages. He had no objection to big schemes but more and more he 
had begun to think that it was millions of small schemes that would bring welfare 
and benefits to the millions of people in this country than a few big schemes here 
and there. Small granaries would go to save a lot of foodgrains that were now 
lost due to the defective storage. Pandit Nehru said. He had been told that the 
food destroyed for want of adequate storage and by animals and pests might 
be about 25 to 30 per cent of the production. It might be or might not be so but 
the loss was tremendous and it would cover the entire deficit and much more 
if it could be saved. It was important, therefore, to try to prevent the pests and 
animals — even holy animals. 

“Holiness is good and I bow down to the good man, to the holy man”. 
Pandit Nehru said, “but I have not been able to understand why holiness should 
be necessarily associated with bad social practices. It is quite beyond me. The 
fact is we have social practices and we put up with them partly because we are 
used to them and partly because we are afraid of our neighbour". 


1 10. The ISI is known as the Bureau of Indian Standards from 23 Dec. 1986. 
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147. To G.P. Kapadia 111 


1-12-1958 

Dear Shri Kapadia, 112 

Thank you for your letter of the 28th November. I am glad to learn that it is 
proposed to hold a convention of businessmen in Bombay State. Such a 
convention might well be helpful in various ways. The first object before anybody 
of Indians should be to help in the rapid development of the country, to add to 
our production and generally to further the objectives of the Five Year Plan. 

Secondly, to maintain high standards of business. Some businessmen of 
note have in the past not kept up these standards as they should have done and 
have thus brought disrepute on large numbers of other businessmen. This is 
neither good for the businessmen nor for the nation. 

Thirdly, we must all aim at greater efficiency. 

Fourthly, we must help in the gradual transition of our economy to that of a 
Welfare State. 

Fifthly, at a time when our people have to work the hardest and austerity is 
sought to be encouraged, our way of living should be as simple as possible. It is 
not at all becoming for anyone to indulge in conspicuous show'. 

Efficient working necessitates proper coordination and so I am glad that 
one of your principal objectives is to bring about coordination in the activities 
of different organisations in Bombay State. 

I wish your convention success. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


111. File No. 9/2/58-PMP. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 12. Gopaldas Padamsey Kapadia (1905-83); senior partner. GP. Kapadia and Company of 
Chartered Accountants; President. Institute of Chartered Accountants of India, for three 
years, led the Indian delegation to the International Congress on Accounting, London. 
1952; President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 1958; served as member of 
important committees such as Stock Exchange Enquiry Committee, Company Law 
Committee, Direct Taxes Administration Enquiry Committee, 1958-59. and Sales Tax 
Enquiry Committee; author of History of Accountant Profession in India (New Delhi: 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants of India. 1973). 
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148. To Morarji Desai 113 


December 2, 1958 

My dear Morarji, 114 

Your letter of November 27th 1 about the procedures to be adopted in regard to 
allotments of grants to Ministries. Of the three courses you have discussed, you 
have yourself pointed out the difficulties in the way of (a) and (c) and have 
given your preference to (b), that is, to provide lump sum grants as in the past 
subject to scrutiny by the Finance Ministry later. 1 am inclined to agree to this 
broadly. 

But there are two or three considerations. One is that presumably major 
schemes have been passed by the Planning Commission and fit in with the Plan. 

I do not think we can be very rigid about insisting on the Plan remaining as it is 
passed. In dynamic and growing conditions new schemes may well be added to 
the Plan at any time later. But of course they must have the sanction of the Planning 
Commission. 

This would apply to major schemes. In regard to relatively minor schemes 
or projects, much more latitude may be given to the administrative Ministry, 
subject to their Financial Adviser examining it and passing it. What exactly is a 
major scheme and what is a minor scheme, it is difficult for me to define. But 
I suppose this can be easily done. 

The whole point is to expedite our work and not to hold it up for rather 
petty considerations. Such hold-ups or delays are themselves costly. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


113. JN Collection. 

1 14. Union Minister of Finance. 

1 15. Morarji Desai outlined three possible procedures for grants to Ministries: (a) refuse 
lump sum grants when essential details for cost estimates are not available, (b) agree to 
lump sum grants on condition that the Finance Ministry examine the scheme even after 
budget provision was made, and (c) no scrutiny by the Finance Ministry either before 
or after making the provision. According to Morarji, (b) was the only sound option and 
he wanted Nehru's approval since the current practice was for the Finance Ministry to 
limit itself to a pre-budget scrutiny. 
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149. Need for People’s Initiative 116 

There is need for developing the spirit of self-reliance among the villagers. 
Some simple norms should be laid down for testing the people's preparedness 
to do things themselves. The community development programme should not 
be extended to any new areas unless people in that region demonstrate their 
spirit of self-help by undertaking elementary schemes of community benefit 
like keeping the village clean. In the existing blocks, additional financial allocations 
should be contingent on the people's initiative and capacity for discharging 
their own responsibilities . 117 


150. Use of Local Material in the Construction 
of Roads 118 

I send my good wishes to the Annual Session of the Indian Roads Congress to be 
held in Hyderabad . 119 

Roads are of obvious importance in any scheme of development of a country. 
But in India we have not only to make good roads but also cheap roads. That 
does not mean that there should be a conflict between the two. We have to devise 
means to use local material which is good enough for the innumerable village 
roads that we have to make. I hope the Roads Congress will consider this 
aspect of the matter. 

A very great part of our expenditure on development goes towards 
construction work, whether it is roads or buildings. Any saving on this would 
help us to enlarge our development programme. 


1 16. Speech to the Central Committee on Community Development, New Delhi, 6 December 
1958. PIB. V.T. Knshnamachari. Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, GL. Nanda. 
Union Minister Labour and Planning and Employment, Shriman Narayan, Member. 
Planning Commission, S.K. Dey, Union Minister of State for Community Development, 
attended. 

117. The Committee asked the Ministry of Community Development to draw up a scheme 
tor rewarding villages on the record ot their progress in various programmes, for example, 
increased agricultural production, organisation of cooperatives and efficient functioning 
of Panchayats. 

118. Message, 28 December 1958. File No. 9/2/59-PMP. 

119. The 23rd session of the Congress was held from 7 to 13 Jan. 1959. 
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151. To B.P. Singh Roy 120 


December 28, 1958 

Dear Shri Singh Roy, 121 

You were good enough to write to me some time ago, inviting me to inaugurate 
the Annual Session ot the Federation ol Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry on the 7th March. 122 1 shall endeavour to do so. 

Recently, our Finance Minister addressed a meeting of the Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta. 1 " 1 Some criticisms that were made of his speech indicated 
that it was not worthwhile for him to come to deliver the kind of speech that he 
had made. If that is the outlook ot some people, then, you will appreciate, it is 
rather embarrassing for anyone to speak on such occasions. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


152. Homi J. Bhabha 124 


December 29, 1958 

My dear Homi, 125 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from our Food & Agriculture 
Minister. 126 


120. JN Collection. 

121. Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy (1894-1961): industrialist from Calcutta: advocate, Calcutta 
High Court, from 1921: Member. Bengal Legislative Council. 1921-36 and 1940, and 
Bengal Legislative Assembly, 1937-40: Director, Alkali and Chemical Corporation of 
India Ltd., Belvedere Jute Mills Ltd., India Reinsurance Corporation Ltd.: Chairman, 
Board of Directors. Basanti Cotton Mills Ltd., National Rolling and Steel Ropes Ltd.: 
President. Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 1952 and 1957; 
Trustee, Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta: Trustee and Vice-President, British India 
Association, Calcutta. 

122. Nehru inaugurated the 32nd annual session of FICCI in New Delhi on 7 Mar. 1959. 

123. See item 134. fn 73. 

124. JN Collection. 

125. Secretary. Department of Atomic Energy, and Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

1 26. Ajit Prasad Jain, after visiting the Nangal Fertilizer Factor)', commented on the high 
unit construction cost of Rs 10,000 for workers’ housing and recommended economies, 
especially a lifespan of 10 to 20 years for such structures. 
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We have recently laid great stress on reducing the construction cost 
everywhere. We found that 40 per cent of our entire outlay of the Second Five 
Year Plan went in construction. You might give some thought to this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(b) Food and Agriculture 


153. To Ajit Prasad Jain 127 


November 11, 1958 

My dear Ajit, 128 

I enclose a telegram which I have received. 129 Probably you have also received it. 

I think that the decisions taken by the National Development Council were 
not only good but also of far-reaching importance. 130 In fact, they represent a 
certain definite turn in our thinking in our future action. This was long due. It 
seems to me quite absurd lor us to have to rely so much on the vagaries of 
traders, millers, etc., in a matter of such high importance as food. 

But this imposes a tremendous burden upon us as well as the States. Unless 
this new policy is worked with vigour and earnestness and with full faith in it, it 
may not succeed. Although the chief burden will fall on the States, the Central 
Food Ministry will have to pursue this with great energy and determination. 
The old routine methods will not serve any useful purpose. I do not know what 
your staff is like. Probably they are quite good for normal routine work. But 
the question is how far they will be good for this rather abnormal work. No 
person who does not believe in this policy thoroughly and is prepared to work 


127. Ajit Prasad Jain Papers, NMML. 

128. Union Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

U9. The Orissa Millowners Association claimed that the bumper rice crop in Orissa, Andhra 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh in the current year would meet the demand of the deficit 
States, and proposed a conference of procuring agents. Ministers, and Chief Ministers 
under the Prime Minister to decide on procedures. It also recommended creating buffer 
stocks of foodgrains. 

130 The NDC met on 8 and 9 Nov. 1958. Two important decisions were taken: 1) State 
trading in foodgrains. and 2) to set up multi-purpose village cooperatives as economic 
units of the villages. 
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hard for it will produce any marked effect. I think you should look upon this 
matter from this point of view. 131 

There is another apprehension I have. We have suggested that the wholesale 
dealers might be appointed agents of Government for the time being. This had to 
be taken and there is no escape from it. But we must remember that we are 
appointing as our agents the very people who are least interested in the success 
of this new policy. How do we get over this difficulty? We must give a good deal 
of thought to this matter and prevent traders and other anti-social elements from 
upsetting our plans. 

In regard to cooperatives also, the matter will have to be in charge of persons 
who believe in the new policy and not who accept it hesitatingly and reluctantly. 
A very great deal depends upon the success we make of this great attempt. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


154. To Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim 132 


My dear Hafizji, 133 


November 13, 1958 


You know that I am much concerned about the waterlogged condition of areas 
round about Delhi and the adjoining areas of Gurgaon district in the Punjab. 134 
People living there are naturally excited about it and repeatedly come to me or 
write to me asking for something to be done urgently. At my request, my 
Principal Private Secretary paid a visit to some of these areas. He has sent me 
a note about this visit, a copy of which I enclose. 


131. Nehru told a Cabinet meeting on 3 Dec. 1958 that unless the scheme was communicated 
to the State Governments immediately, there was danger of uncoordinated action. The 
Cabinet agreed. 

132. File No. DW.V. 5 1 2( 1 3)/58, Ministry of Irrigation, 1958. Also available in JN Collection. 

133. Union Minister of Irrigation and Power. 

1 34. Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim replied on 3 Dec. that the Punjab Government had already 
devised a plan for flood control in Gurgaon district, and that he had asked the Central 
Water and Power Commission (CW & PC) to complete their scrutiny quickly so that 
funds could be assigned. As for the floods in Delhi area around Najafgarh Jhil, he said 
that the CW & PC was preparing a scheme by which the waters of the Najafgarh Jhil 
would drain into the Najafgarh Nullah. Hafiz also enclosed a note on the latest position 
of the three schemes mentioned by Nehru. 
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You will notice that reference is made in this note to two schemes; (1) 
Gaunchhi Drainage Scheme 1 '" and (2) Canal Tunnel Scheme for areas between 
Shakur Basti. Faridabad. Gurgaon and Sohna. 136 

There is also a third scheme being considered, to construct a big reservoir 
bund at Ujjina. 137 

I would particularly draw your attention to the Gaunchhi Drainage Scheme 
and I suggest that very early action might be taken. 138 The second scheme also 
deserves early consideration and action. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlul Nehru 


155. To Harekrushna Mahtab 139 


November 16, 1958 

My dear Mahtab, 140 

This is a delayed answer to your letter of the 9th November, or rather to a copy 

of the letter you sent to Ajit Prasad Jain. 141 

I am a little surprised to read it because, in this letter, you make a positive 

statement that State trading cannot, under any circumstances, be a success 

and that it should not be undertaken. I do not remember your expressing this 

135. According to Hatiz s note, the Punjab Government's estimate for the Gaunchhi Drain 
was about Rs 50 lakhs; it would benefit 30,000 acres in Gurgaon District, and reduce 
flooding on the Delhi-Agra road. 

1 36. Hafiz said the Punjab Government was still preparing the Gurgaon Canal Tunnel Scheme. 
With a canal 33.8 miles long, it would irrigate about 5,90,000 acres in Delhi, Gurgaon 
district, and the Bharatpur area of Rajasthan, and would cost about Rs 5 crore. 

1 37. Hafiz noted that there was no specific plan for a reservoir bund at Ujjina, but the drainage 
scheme for western Gurgaon district would include Ujjina. 

138. Nehru wrote the same day to Partap Singh Kairon, the Chief Minister of Punjab, that 
delays and lack of coordination between Punjab and Delhi could lead to crop losses. 

139. File No. 31(85)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

140. Chief Minister of Orissa. 

141. Nehru seems to have misunderstood Mahtab’s letter. Mahtab provided the alternatives: 
(a) the Orissa government as monopoly buyer and exporter of foodgrains, and (b) the 
government as mere stockist. In case of (a), the government could control prices when 
buying and selling; in case of (b) the government would not be able to fix prices, which 
would deteat the purpose of state trading. He explained this to Nehru in his letter 
of 19 Nov. 
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opinion at the meeting of the National Development Council. Anyhow, this 
decision has been made and, I believe, is going to be acted upon all over India. 
The question of State trading is not merely to build up a stock, but to do the 
right thing in furtherance of the broad policy we intend pursuing. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


156. To Kailas Nath Katju 142 


November 17, 1958 

My dear Kailas Nath, 143 

Yesterday I wrote to you about what some MPs from Madhya Pradesh told 
me. They came from Balaghat and they had said that paddy was being sold 
near Balaghat at Rs 4 a maund and at somewhat varying prices round about. 
This was due partly to put pressure on these people to get money so that they 
can buy wheat seeds. 

Today seven or eight MPs from Madhya Pradesh came to see me and we had 
a good talk. They impressed upon me the urgency of immediate procurement of 
rice in Madhya Pradesh. Delay would hit the people hard. The price of wheat 
seeds was very high and if they did not get enough wheat seeds in time, the rabi 
crop would suffer. The moneylender would come in. 

I told them that I entirely agreed with them that there should be immediate 
procurement. As a matter of fact normal procurement should always begin at as 
early a stage as possible and, more especially now, this should be done. 

I added that two points had been raised in connection with this matter. One 
was raising the ban on export to Bombay and the other the question of price. 
As for raising the ban, I told them that I was opposed to it as that would raise 
the level of prices all over Madhya Pradesh to the detriment of the common 
people. Only the traders would flourish. As for prices, I pointed out to them 
that it was indeed an odd proposition for prices to be kept at Rs 15 a maund in 
a deficit year and to be raised in a surplus year. This is not an economic approach. 
Also I said that if they compared the prices during the last few years they 
w ould find that they were even lower. Thus there was no economic justification 


142. File No. 31(25)/56-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

143. Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 
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for raising of prices and any such raise would have repercussions in other 
States and ultimately on all our planning programme. 

I could understand, however, the desire of people in Madhya Pradesh, 
especially the traders, to have a higher price. When they saw rice being sold at a 
much higher price in Bombay, naturally they wanted to share in this higher price. 
But from an economic point of view, as I have said above, this is not justified. 
Nor was it justified from the other consequences which might flow from it. 

They told me that while they would prefer a higher price, it was far more 
important now to buy immediately even at Rs 15 than to wait. Delay in 
procurement now would weigh down heavily on the people of Madhya Pradesh 
and they will get into the clutches of moneylenders. 

I entirely agreed with them and said that I would communicate with you 
and suggest to you to start procuring immediately at this price of Rs 15 per 
maund. I would, therefore, urge you to do this. Whatever arguments you may 
have in future about the price, delay now in procurement is harmful. The mere 
fact that price have sunk so low in Balaghat indicate that the economic situation 
does not require a higher price. 

I spoke to Ajit Prasad Jain on the telephone this evening and asked him to 
ring you up and give you this message. 144 

The MPs who came to me also told me that there were 40,000 tons of 
parboiled rice lying, I think, in Chhattisgarh. As this could not be exported after 
the ban on export and nobody in Madhya Pradesh wanted to eat it, it remains 
there and is likely to deteriorate. I gather from Ajit Prasad that there is more 
than 40,000 tons and the traders have held on to this hoping to get a higher 
price. 

Among the MPs who came to see me was the son of Ravi Shankar Shukla. 

These people further told me that there was 1 20,000 tons of rice in stock 
in Madhya Pradesh from the last crop. The new crop was expected to yield a 
surplus of 700,000 tons. This, of course, is an estimate. Thus the total surplus 
was going to be over 800,000 tons. This figure may or may not be correct. But 
it is clear that you have to deal with a tremendous harvest. If at this time we 
raised the price from Rs 15 because of pressure from some vested interests. 


144. Katju informed A.P. Jain that the average price of rice at Balaghat was Rs 15 per maund 
at the railhead, a trifle higher or lower at Raipur and Bilaspur. and possibly very low at 
places remote from the railhead. He suggested prices be fixed taking into account the rates 
at both railhead and mandi. Jain added that the cost of transport from mandis to the 
railheads would need to be borne by Government. 
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then it would harm us. Anyhow I would beg of you to start procuring 
immediately and at as widespread a scale as possible at Rs 15 a maund. 145 

You might enquire if any wheat seeds have been distributed by any 
Governmental agency in the Balaghat area. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


157. Relevance of Small Projects 146 

Nehru For Smaller Irrigation And Power Projects — Association 
of People With Work Emphasised 

New Delhi, Nov. 17- Prime Minister Nehru today called for correction of “the 
balance of thinking which has shifted too much towards gigantic irrigation and 
power projects” and warned against the spread of “the disease of gigantism”. 

The Prime Minister told the Central Board of Irrigation and Power while 
inaugurating its 29th annual meeting that ten thousand small schemes counted 
ultimately far more than a few big projects and would change the face of the 
country far more than half a dozen big projects. Big projects, of course, would 
have to be undertaken but “this idea of having big projects for the sake of bigness 
is not good at all”. 

Pandit Nehru wanted an “integrated approach” from the engineers which he 
said, would help meet the problems of water-logging, non-utilisation of created 
resources and full use of human power available in the country. 

He also said that the cost of undertakings “ought to be reduced, can be 
reduced and will be reduced”. The “out of date system” involving intermediaries 
in the construction works should be given up. 

In justifying his plea for greater attention to small schemes. Pandit Nehru 
said that they would enable greater and more active association of the people in 
their construction and also in utilising their benefits subsequently. Without the 
people feeling that the schemes were their own, they would serve no great 


145. The Madhya Pradesh Government announced on 22 Nov. that it would buy paddy from 
cultivators at Rs 9.50 per maund and that the Central Government would buy the 70,000 
tons of old stock of rice in traders* hands for Rs 15-15.50 per maund. 

146. Report of speech at the 29th annual meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation and Power, 
17 November 1958. National Herald . 18 November 1958. 
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purpose. It was easier for the people especially in the areas immediately affected, 
to understand the value and importance of the small schemes. He was pained 
to find at the Damodar Valley project once that the labourers carrying baskets 
of earth did not know at all why they were doing the work. 

He did not agree with the argument that the cost of a large number of small 
schemes would be greater. He said that the cost should be evaluated in relation 
to the "upsets” caused by big projects. He had in mind upsets like removal of 
large number of people from sites, and their rehabilitation. This would not be 
there in the case of small scheme. Small schemes would also bring about results 
sooner, he added. 

Pandit Nehru was critical of engineers when he talked of the problem of 
water-logging and silting following construction of big irrigation projects to 
which the president. Prof. M.S. Thacker, had made a reference in his address 
earlier. 

Human Consequences 

"It is a bad show altogether”, the Prime Minister said, “when as a result of big 
schemes water-logging results. Something has gone wrong with our thinking. I 
don't know what this is due to. But my submission is that the engineers’ work is 
not just confined to building up the canals etcetera. They must think in terms 
of social and economic and human consequences. If doing one good work 
leads to consequences which are harmful then the original work has not been 
done properly.” 

Pandit Nehru also deplored “the state of mind in India which does not attach 
importance to trees” when he stressed the need of afforestation. Ceremonial tree- 
planting once a year, he said, would be a cheap show if none cared to see if the 
saplings survived. This was a superficial outlook of doing work. Millions of 
more trees were needed. It could be said that anybody who cuts trees 
indiscriminately should suffer the penalty of having his head cut off. 

Prof. Thacker said that though there was a clamour for increased irrigation 
facilities, there appeared to be no proper synchronisation between their availability 
and utilisation. An assessment of the facilities provided and the incentives offered 
to cultivators to utilise them was called for. 

Major Danger 

He also called attention to the gradual silting up of reservoirs which he said, 
was a “major danger which threatens the life span of river valley projects”. 
Another problem demanding attention was the loss of water through evaporation. 
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seepage and deep percolation. He said an assessment made in the Ganga Canal 
in UP revealed that of the total supply diverted into the canal, 15 per cent was 
lost in the main canal, 7 per cent in the distributaries, and 22 per cent in the 
village water courses. 

Prof. Thacker said that the Central Board of Irrigation and Power should 
play **a more effective role in the country's development of water and power 
resources with which are tied up the problems of increased food production, 
and rise in the living standards of the people. We may consider how it can be 
made more and more effective. Perhaps, we might lay on the board a statutory 
obligation to shoulder such a responsibility". 


158. To Sampurnanand 147 


November 21, 1958 

My dear Sampurnanand, 148 

Thank you for your letter of November 19th in which you have given some 
particulars about the Community Development programme in the UP. It makes 
interesting reading. 

I find from the newspapers that you have in some way lessened the importance 
of your Food & Agriculture Department. If this is so, it is unfortunate. You 
know I have been laying great stress on the vital importance of that Department. 

I also gather that in spite of the great stress we have been giving to what 
has been done at Banthra by Kailas Nath Kaul 149 in regard to the reclamation of 
saline land, your Government has not yet sanctioned any grant for this purpose. 
You told me that this had been done. I have been boosting this up in the other 
States and inviting them to come to see it. It is odd, therefore, that the UP 
Government does not get a move on. I have already given Kailas Nath Kaul 
Rs 10,000 for it and I shall probably have to give more. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


147. File No. 3 1/73/56-7 1-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

148. Chief Minister of UP. 

149. Botanist and agriculturist; was responsible for the reclamation of several thousand acres 
of alkaline lands in Uttar Pradesh; his work has been named The Banthra Formula after 
the place where he began the project. See also SWJN/SS/42/p. 160. 
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159. ToS.K. Dey 150 


23rd November, 1958 

My dear Dey, 

I do not know if you have met Nandlal Sharma w 7 ho has got a small farm near 
Jaipur. He has had a varied career in Berar. Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan, in 
connection with governmental activities concerning agriculture. I have known 
him off and on a little. Today he came to see me and spoke very 7 confidently about 
increasing agricultural production in a very 7 big way and in a short time, chiefly 
by the use of manure, waste products, etc. He did not ask for fertilisers or money 
as far as I could make out. He has written a pamphlet about this subject too. 

He tells me that once he studied this in the Ukraine in the Soviet Union and 
other places. 

All he wants is facilities and opportunity to show results. If what he says 
is even in part true then we should do everything to give him these facilities and 
get results from him. He told me that he knows the leaders of Rajasthan. Chief 
Minister and others very well for many years. I asked him why they had not 
utilised his services to greater advantage. According to him this was largely 
because of their political squabbling. 

However that may be. I think we should give him the opportunity to show 
results. The idea is that he should be given particular charge of an area, say a 
district in Rajasthan from this point of view and he can also advise the whole 
State on this question. I have written to Ajit Prasad Jain and asked him to see 
him. 1 " I should like you to meet him also. He will then go back to Rajasthan 
and meet the Chief Minister there to whom I have written. 152 


150. JN Collection. 

151. On the same day. Nehru informed A.P. Jain: “He told me that he had seen you some days 
ago and you had encouraged him. Further he added that if I could give a push to the 
Rajasthan people, then it would help." 

152. Nehru wrote to Mohanlal Sukhadia, Chief Minister of Rajasthan: “I gather that some 
political difficulties and personal conflicts have come in the way of his extending his 
work in Rajasthan. If he can do the work, then nothing should be allowed to come in his 
way. The first question, therefore, is whether he is the capable man that he claims to 
be. It I am satisfied about that, then I shall extend to him every help and would expect you 
to do likewise." 
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I cannot quite make up my mind whether this man is very able and competent 
or a crank. Anyhow; I should like to give him a chance to show results. 153 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


160. To E.M.S. Namboodiripad 154 


November 27, 1958 

My dear Namboodiripad, 155 

I have your letter of the 20th November. 1 have sent a copy of it on to our Food & 
Agriculture Minister. 

The decisions taken by the NDC about the State taking up the wholesale 
trade in foodgrains should not, so far as I can see, affect any other arrangement 
between the State and the Centre. Obviously, your State, which is so much deficit 
in foodgrains, will have to be supplied from other States. 

I imagine that Ajit Prasad Jain will write to you more fully on this subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


153. On 16 Dec. 1958, Nehru again asked A.P. Jain to give Nandlal Sharma a chance. 

154. JN Collection. 

155. Chief Minister of Kerala. 
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161. To Kanwar Sain 156 

November 29, 1958 

My dear Kanwar Sain, 1 ''" 

I have your letter of November 27. 158 

It is difficult for me to advise in a matter of the kind which you have 
referred to me. Nevertheless, since you have asked me, I would like you to be 
the Chairman of the Rajasthan Canal Board. This is a big and ambitious project 
requiring a man of great ability and competence and, as you say in your letter, 
the project was conceived by you 10 years ago. 159 

As for adequate support being given to you, you will certainly get it from 
me and, I think, my colleagues in Government. Obviously I cannot guarantee 
what the press or some odd Member of Parliament may write or say. It is quite 
true, as you say, that there is more criticism and not enough appreciation of 
good work or of difficulties. I suppose that is an inevitable phase we have to 
pass through. 

You are active and in good health and there is no reason why you should 
not do big work for many years to come. 

With all good wishes to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


156. File No. 38(57)/58-71-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

157. Ex-Chairman, Central Water and Power Commission. 

158. Kanwar Sain had written that he preferred this assignment, “more difficult than the 
Bhakra Dam Project”, to many lucrative options. He doubted, however, whether “adequate 
support would be forthcoming from all quarters in the present atmosphere of the country 
when there is more of criticism and much less appreciation of difficulties.” He sought 
Nehru’s advice. 

1 59. Kanwar Sain wrote that, as Chief Engineer of the then Bikaner State, he had conceived the 
Rajasthan Canal Project in 1948 to use water from Harike in Punjab to irrigate 50 million 
acres in the Rajasthan Desert with colonisation to follow. 
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162. To Sampurnanand 160 


December 2, 1958 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

Shah Nawaz Khan 161 came to me the other day and spoke to me about certain 
parts of Meerut District which had suffered a great deal from floods. 162 The 
land is good, the people are hard working, but nothing much can be done 
unless some rapid scheme of drainage is carried out. The result is that crops, 
worth a large sum of money running into crores, are destroyed every year. I 
understand that the engineers have made some Master Plan, but it cannot be 
given effect to for lack of money. This seems to me a short-sighted policy 
when we are losing so much every year. 

I gather that your Government has allotted six lakhs of rupees to Meerut 
for this purpose. Apparently this is inadequate for any effective work to be 
done. Could we not do something more even if the whole Master Plan cannot 
be taken up immediately? A considerable part of it might be accepted for the 
present and a year later something more can be done. 

I should like the Central Government to help in this process, 163 but the State 
Government is more intimately concerned with it and will profit by any work 
done. I hope you will look into this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


160. JN Collection. 

161. Congress Lok Sabha MP from Meerut, Uttar Pradesh. 

162. Heavy rainfall from 27 Sept, to 1 Oct. 1958 flooded 95.000 acres of Meerut District, 
much standing kharif crop was destroyed, and rabi sowing was delayed. 1,70,000 people 
were affected in 186 villages, the Indian Red Cross Society sent relief supplies, and the 
State Government sanctioned Rs 3.5 lakhs to drain the flooded areas. 

163. On 12 Dec.. Nehru wrote to Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim. Union Minister of Irrigation and 
Power, urging more action. 
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163. To Chief Ministers 164 


December 2, 1958 

My dear Chief Minister. 

As you know, reports of an astonishing increase in rice production in China 
have naturally excited a great deal of interest in various countries. We have 
received a good deal of information on this subject from our Embassy in Peking 
and. as I think I have intormed you, we have decided to send a team of experts 
to study the new methods of rice cultivation there as well as other developments. 

2. As the season for rice cultivation is now’ over in China, we intend 
sending these particular experts of ours in spring next year. 165 

3. Meanwhile it may interest you to see a brief report which we have 
received trom Japanese ofticial sources. The Japanese were naturally greatly 
intrigued about the reports ot rice production in China and they decided to send 
a team there, not only of experts but of practical farmers. 166 The method they 
adopted was eminently practical. 167 They requested the Chinese Government 
to give them a plot ot good land for rice cultivation. This was to be next to the 
land being cultivated by the Chinese farmers themselves. The Chinese 
Government was good enough to give this plot to them, and for six months 
these Japanese tarmers cultivated this. This was an eminently suitable way for 
comparing the two methods of cultivation. The results are given briefly in the 
paper I am sending to you. From this, it will appear that while undoubtedly 


164. File No. 31(82)/58-59-PMS. Also published in G. Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: 
Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964 , Vol. 5, pp. 166-167. 

165. On 22 Nov., Nehru wrote to V.T. Krishnamachari, the Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission, that agricultural experts could be sent in mid-Mar., the next planting season 
in China. Meanwhile, at Nehru's instance, a three-member team led by Mahavir Prasad, 
the Irrigation Advisor to the Government of India, went to China in Jan. 1959 to examine 
the irrigation and water conserv ancy projects and small blast furnaces. 

166. The Director of the Akita Prefecture Agricultural Research Institute led a team of 25 
Japanese agricultural experts to Beijing from 21 Apr. to 29 Oct. 1958. 

167. One group went to a State farm in Hopei Province and the other to one in Lioning 
Province for the comparative study of rice cultivation. 

1 68. The Japanese team concluded that artihcial fertiliser, improved seed, and ample irrigation 
led to higher initial yields. 
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the Chinese yield per hectare was high, it did not exceed the Japanese yield, 
and was sometimes lower. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


164. To R. Jaganatha Rau 169 


December 3, 1958 

Dear Shri Jagannath Rao, 170 
I have your letter of December 2nd. 

We have given a great deal of thought to what you have suggested in your 
letter, namely the fixation of the price of rice at Rs 15.50 a maund. We have 
discussed this amongst ourselves and with the Planning Commission at length. 
As you know the price fixed by us for procurement of rice during the past year 
was Rs 15 per maund. This price was fixed during a scarcity year. If we raise 
this price in a bumper year, then obviously we raise the price of rice permanently 
all over India. This will have far-reaching effects on all our planning, apart 
from hitting the consumer. Normally in bumper years the price goes down. 
Nevertheless we have decided to stick to this price of Rs 15 per maund not 
only for Orissa but for Madhya Pradesh also. 

It may perhaps be possible to allow for some minor charges for transport. 11 
As you must know, we have decided for the State to take up the wholesale 
trading in rice. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


169. File No. 31(85)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

170. R. Jaganatha Rau (1909-91); Congressman from Orissa; Member, Lok Sabha. 1957-89; 
Member. Parliamentary Delegation to USSR. 1958. and Indian Delegation to UN General 
Assembly. 1959: Union Deputy Minister for Works. Housing and Supply, 1962, Economic 
and Defence Coordination. 1962-63, Department of Supply, 1963-64 and Law and 
Department of Social Security, 1 964-66: Union Minister of State for Labour. Employment 
and Rehabilitation. 1966. Department of Parliamentary Affairs and Communications, 
1966-69. Works. Housing and Supply. 1967-69. Petroleum and Chemicals and Mines 
and Metals, 1969-70, and Law and Department of Social Welfare, 1970-71. 

171. Nehru wrote this also to C.D. Gautam. Congress Lok Sabha MP from Balaghat. Madhya 
Pradesh. 
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165. To Harekrushna Mahtab 172 


5th December, 1958 


My dear Mahtab, 

I do not quite know what scheme for land ceiling you have approved. I have, 
however, been informed that according to your new scheme big land-owners 
owning thousands of acres will not be affected in any way, as no ceilings on the 
existing holdings are being imposed. Small land-owners, however, if they live 
elsewhere, will be affected. This is rather an odd way of applying the ceiling. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


166. To B.C. Roy 173 


5th December 1958 

My dear Bidhan, 

Thank you for your two letters — one of December 3rd about rice cultivation 
and the other of December 4th about remittance of salaries and profits by 
Indian Nationals in East Pakistan. 

1 enclose two cuttings from the Amrita Bazar Patrika about the fall in the 
price of rice in Calcutta. What I am interested in is how Pashupati Das & 
Sons 174 got hold of his large quantity of rice which they are now being compelled 
by circumstances to sell at a much lower price. I have had on many occasions 
bad reports of Pashupati Das & Sons as the chief hoarders and profiteers in 
rice in Bengal. In fact, they have been called, I believe, the rice king. 

In a statement issued by Praffulla Sen 1 5 it is stated that there was no 
cornering of stocks of rice and paddy by big traders this year. This is not borne 
out by the advertisement issued by Pashupati Das & Sons. It would appear that 
they managed to get hold of this large quantity of rice even though there was a 
scarcity in Calcutta. 


172. File No. 17(97)/56-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

173. File No. 31(85)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. Copied to Ajit Prasad Jain. 

174. Pashupati Das & Sons Private Limited, established in Calcutta in 1891. 

175. Minister for Relief, Supply and Refugee Rehabilitation in the West Bengal Government. 
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If there are any wholesale rice dealers w ho have obviously been profiteering, 
I hope they will not be appointed the licensed agents of the West Bengal 
Government for rice in future. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


167. State Trading in Foodgrains 176 

Prime Minister Warns Grain Wholesalers In U.P. — Hartal 
Threats Will Not Be Tolerated — State Trading Explained 

Jhajjar (Punjab), Dec. 7.- Prime Minister Nehru today warned that the 
Government would not be cowed down by any threats on the part of wholesale 
dealers to compel the Government to deviate from their declared policy of state 
trading in foodgrains. 

Pandit Nehru, who was addressing a public meeting' here said that 
wholesale dealers in foodgrains in U.P. had given the threat of observing ‘‘hartal" 
to put pressure on the Government and the people to allow them to profiteer as 
before. This was an entirely wrong thing. 

Pandit Nehru said: 4 T have heard that the wholesale dealers are annoyed at 
the Government's decision to introduce state trading in foodgrains. I have read 
in newspapers that the wholesale dealers in U.P. have decided to observe hartal. 
This is an entirely wrong thing. I agree that state trading will not enable any 
wholesalers to make undue profits any more. But the wholesalers will get their 
due profit. We do not want to stop that. But if these wholesalers give these threats 
of hartal, which obviously means that the wholesalers want to squeeze the neck 
of the Government and the people to make excessive and improper profits, then 
it is clear that no Government will allow this and come under this threat". (Loud 
cheers) 

Pandit Nehru said that the Government had taken the decision to have state 
trading in foodgrains to keep the price of foodgrains under control. “We do not 
want wholesale dealers to be denied their legitimate profits or suffer a loss. But 


176. Report of speech at a public meeting, Jhajjar, 7 December 1958. National Herald , 8 
December 1958. 

177. Partap Singh Kairon. the Chief Minister of Punjab, also attended, The Hindu , 8 Dec. 
1958. 
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no longer will they be allowed to make improper profits. The biggest need of 
the day is to keep the prices of foodgrains under control and prevent profiteers 
and speculators to play with foodgrain prices”. 

The Prime Minister explained in some detail the new state trading scheme 
in foodgrains and said: “We may have some initial difficulty but this decision 
will soon be implemented. We propose to choose some big wholesale traders, 
who are good, and give them licences to buy foodgrains on behalf of the 
Government at prices fixed by the Government. These dealers will get a certain 
commission on these purchases which will constitute their legitimate profit. 
We will store these foodgrains and release it to retail dealers”. 

Government Plan 

Pandit Nehru said that the Government proposed to keep two million tons of 
foodgrains as reserv e stock. If prices of foodgrains fell, the Government would 
buy from the peasants. If they rose, they would sell. So, the prices would be 
pegged at a reasonable level. This would benefit both the peasants and the 
consumers. 

The Prime Minister made an impassioned appeal to the peasants to increase 
the yield per acre. “You should think of profit not in terms of increase in prices 
but of increasing production. You have to consider these things, and I hope 
you will help us by producing more”. 

Pandit Nehru laid great stress on the need to develop co-operatives in 
every village . 178 

The Prime Minister said that the Punjab Government should explain through 
leaflets and pamphlets their scheme of state trading in foodgrains and help develop 
co-operatives. In this respect, the Punjab Government would have to change 
their laws on co-operatives drastically. The present laws actually prevented growth 
of co-operatives, he added. 

The Prime Minister commended co-operative farming to the peasant 
audience and said that it could help all of them to better their prospect. Each 
peasant, of course, would continue to own his land but he would co-operate 
with others in farming. Later, the produce could be distributed among peasants 
in a proportionate way. 


178. The Hindu reported Nehru saying that the cooperative should become the "big bania ’ of 
the village. It should play the role which was earlier played by village merchants and 
traders. 
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k ‘You can change the face of your villages by co-operative efforts. You 
must take pride in your village and vie with others in keeping it clean, having 
schools in it, and making it more prosperous”. Pandit Nehru said. 

Earlier, Prime Minister Nehru laid the foundation stone of a college at Jhajjar. 
one of the most backward tracts of Punjab. The college, which is the first of its 
kind in the area, will help the people of the “backward area to move from darkness 
to light”. The college is being constructed with the help of donations received 
from the people of Jhajjar and neighbouring areas and contributions from ex- 
servicemen of the region. 


168. To Ajit Prasad Jain 179 


December 7, 1958 

My dear Ajit, 

I am sending you a letter in original from Mahtab. 180 Before I reply to it, I 
should like to have your comments and advice. 

We have definitely fixed the price of paddy, that is, the price to be paid to 
the cultivator by the wholesalers which in the present case will be the 
Government. But I remember you saying to us that in case of paddy being 
obtained in the interior, far from the railhead, some adjustment could be made 
for transport. If this is not done, different prices will be paid to people in 
different areas, or rather they will receive different prices as some will have to 
pay for the transport. 

Mahtab also says that he is not increasing last year’s prices, but actually 
reducing them somewhat. 

Then there is a question of commission to be paid to our licensed agents 
which for the current year will be some of the wholesalers whom we license. 
Please return Mahtab's letter to me with your reply. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


179. JN Collection. 

1 80. Harekrushna Mahtab, Chief Minister of Orissa. 
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169. Sugarcane Prices 181 

Fd l fHd fcT TTFtfF MFKF, FT TFTFT TTT^ TTTF F?T f , l8: FT FT TT TTFT, 
fFFFT TpT dF-^FF FT TT 7?# t, FFTF fR, 183 FffFR FT£ Fp? TFT^t, PddFTl 
cRTT ^ 37TTFF SFTF sftT IT FTFT FF *TTF ftdldl « 'f I FT^ TFc£ ^T ^ t 
sfR IT FTHT FF FT FTFt FT MTFR T fFTTF T TFFT tl 

3T’*Tf FT?5 fFFT 13TI foreign exchange FFI IM FF Tt RFi fFTTIT t, RFT ^ 
t FTR FF TFTFT FFI RtW#! TMFIT t, FTTT TIT FF TRIT t, 37TIFI Fft d<=Kbl 
FT fiFF FT Pbddl tn invest FR, F FF TFTFT tl FTfFTT ITR' FT TFF tR FFf 
FRFT t, dPbd FF FIFT F3Ff TFT, 3FTT FT dUUbl FRF RIFF tl 

■giT FF7 FTF FFf t, FtfFTF FFT FF7 TJIT TsTTF t, FT TTIIF t % FT 37TIFT 
FT fat, d(«i FT investment F%F ^ faR 9 9>1 t<{T TTFTF FFTFl 3tR fafa 
TJ~F 37FTT t, F FTFT ^TF 3TR Fl^ RJRT FR TF tl 3^R TFT ITT Ffa Ft, Ft 
FTfFT t fF7 FT FFf FT FFT TFF tl F>3 fFFt t FT FTTTt TFFtfF FIFF FT fFFR 
FRF TFTT, dfad FTFi fFFR FRF Ff TFRT FT TF FTFTF FFF ^ FI FR f , 
FI FTfFT t fa FT TT fFFR FRFI FfcT FTTTTR FFf FRTTI 

3TTT Ft THFtF TFTT FIF Tt F fa IT TfRF 3 FTFT FIT tJFRt tfft t,' 85 
FF FfF Ffa FIF tl FFft F^ FTF F>Ff— fa FfaF t TpFfFFT FlFt t F%F, F%FI 
FF Ft tRFFF t 3?R FF TT fFFR FRF FlfFT 3TR IsHlPMF FT FRFI FTfFRI 
RtfaF ^fFTTFt FIF 37TTF TTTF FF t fa TF ^ FIT FF FT F F<fl TER FTF tl 
S?R TFTfFFT faffal FTfFT t fF> FT RF) STIFTt FTFFT 1 1% FTR fFRTFt FF FFFFT 
Ft, fFFFI FT TFFFI TfFT TFIF tl FtfFR FT TFFF FF FFfTTTt t, TTT7 37 Tf! 
FFFF F>t FlfyiTI f , FFFF SITfTFT t ‘JTRTR T^FTF, FTTF planning TF FFT Ft 
FIR FF ^T dldi t? ITT F FFFF FTFFT ttFT 3^T F If>t 1 slR F^tl 

FFT IT FFF Ft FIT t, FlfFFt FTT t? rTV) t F^tl expert FFt \ ITfRIR 
t ITFT FFIF FFT t TFRTT ^1 df=hd Ft FTF TIFT -Mid FlF t FT tf FiFFI FTFFT 


181. 18December 1958. From Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXIV, cols 6198-6203. 

182. Motion by Braj Raj Singh, Socialist, UP, S.M. Banerjee, Independent. Kanpur. UP, and 
Saijoo Pandey, CPI. UP, on sugarcane prices. An amendment to raise the price from 
Rs 1-7-0 to Rs 1-12-0 per maund was lost, 130 to 21. 

183. Ajit Prasad Jain, the Union Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

184. Atal Bihari Vajpayee. BJS, UP, pointed to the anomaly of mill-owners exporting sugar at 
a loss for India to earn foreign exchange. 

185. Satjoo Pandey claimed that after Independence sugar prices were rising while sugarcane 
prices were falling whereas before Independence they moved in tandem. 
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t) fat fat RF RTR t % *TRT fa fat RFTfaR RRTR R faFT fa fafafaT RRTF fa 

ftr Rifat ^far fa faff fa faff k rrrr rf fn; fi fr rifr t ffa fr FRfatt rift 

export fat I fa 3RTT FR RIFT export faTRT t fa FR ^Rt faff fat ktR faRRcR 
faT RRtR tl 3RTT fant faR Rffafa #t, FR FRfaT fa/Ndt RFt faT Rfaffl RF t 
RFt trlMStdl ft ffa fafff Rt ffat Rtfcifa jfaRH RfafaT fatfa RIFT ’fain I Private 
sector R fafff Rt fan RFt =htcii tl faffaR fa 3TTT fat t fa 3RTT faf Rifat fa 
fafa ^ ffar «ff£ ffa 3 +rh rri kt eft fa ffir fa ftRir Ft fatt ti sett ffat 
Hifci=ti fan RFt fa Rfafa t fa ffa government fa ^JfaRIR fa RTfact RtTRI 
h 4 , H, government fa subsidy fat faff fatr fa RRtfa Rk Rffr fat TFfa Fl fa 
rt 'M? e h6’ii fa rtt <i<-( ’-h c t> fat rfi fffRi rpt ri fan rtfr rrtri fati 
fRRR Rtfa fa fan; 3tflR faff Rff sugar fa ‘gfaTRcR R, fa RtfFT % fat FRR ffafaR 
fa fafat 3ffr fa 3TRcff fafat F fa R1R1R fat fat fa Hit'll 

faRt RRfat RF t ffa FRITt faffa Rp5 RFfa R fatfa Rcfa fat RTRt fa fat 
tl FRfat RfaRR fa ffa fat 3 RFfa fat RTRt fa fat tl 

RFR RRF tf RTRIR ffatlfa RIR fat fafafa R fatfa pn sffr Efa fa Rtfa FRfa 
RIR Rfatl RRfa RTR Rft fat Rt faff fatl tfR FRR R>%$ fa Ft ftfa ffafa fatfa 
Rlt R, fa Rf faff faR fat FTfat fa Rlt R ^ TF RI RF RIFR faff ffa RR fa 
fffTfafa R’ R fa faFR RFI 3RFt fafa fatfatH R faFT fa ffa Rfct Rfat fafaf 3TR 
fact t Rcx^ R sflT Rfa Rl 

T^RTR fRF 186 : Rcrn-fafal 

faRtFRfafa fafa: cTFtt R RfatR fa t ffa fatfa Rcfat fat ffafa fati fa fafa fat 
ffafa Rfal -iH'+n RR fa Rt ffa •‘icfal tfa ffafa faQ; ^flT fa RR FRfat R^cf RTR 
fat Rtl RRfat RR fa Rt ffa fatfa Rfat Ftfa fatfa t Rcfa fatfa 'gfaTRfa R RtR 
FIRT tl gfaTRfaT fat t 3fR R RR^tfa ^ RRt fatR fat 1 1 t fatt expert 
fat \ fa fa RRTfa ffa Rcxt fatt fat faRR RTctt RT falfa RI?n t fafafffa FRfatt FR 
fatfa RRt Tt tl 

fa kk Rffa RT 3RR fat fatR fatt *RtR RfastTfafatffaFRfatltfan fatTR 
fat fatTfa "RtfFR ffaRR Rcfat tfaf fatTR R fa RftR FR F RRfat ciKK FR RFTR I 
fa RRt fatfRR RtcJR fat fat tl FR faFR t ffa FT fat Rtf RRRRt Ft, FT Rfat 
fatt faR Ft faffaR FR FRfa fatfRfa fatR fa fRfacfa t RR RT Rt RlT faTRI tl 


186. Congress MP from Varanasi. Uttar Pradesh. 
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export ^TT ^ ^ ^ <=b^cil 1%r IFT ^cT export ^CTT ^ 

^?pT j^TRT export <=MHI ^I 5 rl til ^7 5<H=h * 1 l=hlf«tei ?TRf '^llrl 1? 3^7 3FR 
^ rft 3TIT *ff TRFTf^eT ?fl *P!fy 187 

[Translation begins] 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr Chairman, the question 188 which is being discussed right 
now in the House will be comprehensively answered by my friend 18 " 1 who also 
happens to be an expert on this matter. However, I only want to draw the 
attention of the House to certain aspects of this question. Some of these are of 
long-term significance and the House should take a special note of them. 

Just now some reference was made to the foreign exchange situation. 1911 
This is a part of our bigger economic question, the five-year plans, and our 
entire progress. How much we should spend for our future progress is an 
important question. Of course, simply pondering over these issues will not lead 
us anywhere. If we are to march towards progress, we will have to take big 
steps. 

So far as I remember we need to save about nine per cent of our annual 
total income toward future investments. In other countries it is more than 
double of this. This is a problem which has to be tackled in a firm manner. If 
there is any laxity in this regard, the country would remain where it is. Shortly 
we have to think about the Third Five Year Plan and before we do that it will 
not be advisable to close all doors of progress. 

An Hon'ble Member pointed out the fallacies in fixing the sugarcane price. 191 
He mentioned many things like the malpractices in weighing. All these relevant 
grievances should be redressed properly. But the basic question is whether 
sugarcane prices should be increased or not. Obviously everybody wants that 
our farmers should have as much profit as possible. But how far is it appropriate 
that in the process of providing temporary advantage to the farmers the entire 
system of planning is undermined. This will neither help them nor anybody else. 

The basic question is whether the present prices are reasonable. I am not 
an expert on this, so I cannot answer this question. However, one thing is clear 


187. On 30 Dec.. Nehru wrote to the Secretary of the District Congress Committee. Meerut, 
that the sugarcane price of Rs 1-7-0 should be held, which, in any case, “would be most 
unfortunate because it would injure the cultivators very greatly.” 

188. See fn 182 in this section. 

189. See fn 183 in this section. 

190. See fn 184 in this section. 

191. See fn 185 in this section. 
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that, as one Hon'ble Member said, the price of sugar in India is much more 
than the price in the rest of the world. We want to export sugar but we cannot 
compete in the world market. If our prices are higher, we cannot compete with 
them. I do not think any mill owner will export sugar at a loss. Nobody works 
at a loss in the private sector, although for some time this might be done in 
expectation of future gain. Then the question arises, should the Government 
subsidise the export of sugar to compete w ith world prices. It is clear, therefore, 
that any step that further increases the difference in the price of sugar in India 
as compared to international prices will create more difficulties and we shall 
not be able to make things any easier. 

Another matter is that more of our land is being diverted to cultivation of 
foodgrains. This means that it is being diverted from sugarcane to foodgrains. 

This morning I joined Acharya Vinoba Bhave in his padyatra. I walked with 
him for a mile or two, and we talked about various things. I casually mentioned 
to him about this matter. He was enquiring about sugarcane. He told me that 
w hen he was in Gorakhpur, he said in a speech there that very soon there is 
going to be a competition between sugarcane and foodgrains. 

Raghunath Singh : 192 Foodgrains-sugarcane. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What is meant by competition is whether more of foodgrains 
should be produced or sugarcane. Vinobaji was strongly of opinion that 
foodgrains production should go up. His view was that as there is an increase 
in sugarcane production, the production of foodgrains goes down. I think 
there should be no competition between the two. I am not an expert to tell you 
as to whether the foodgrains cultivator is carrying more burdens since we are 
promoting foodgrains production. 

So you should keep it in mind that we do not take any step which increases 
the number of those who have shifted away from foodgrains cultivation. This 
does not seem to be appropriate. We want that everyone should be benefited but 
we should alsQ keep in mind the economic consequences of any step that we 
might take. 

Secondly, as regards exports, I do not say that we should increase our 
exports or that we want to increase our exports. We are becoming incapable of 
exporting sugar, and if prices increase we will become still more incapable . 1 

[Translation ends] 

192. See fn 186 in this section. 

193. See fn 187 in this section. 
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170. To Harekrushna Mahtab 194 


December 20, 1958 

Mv dear Mahtab, 

Thank you for your letter of the 18th December about land reforms in Orissa. I 
am not dealing with the various matters raised by you in detail. I am not an 
expert on these matters and, in any event, this whole question is going to be 
considered with some fullness at the Congress meetings in Nagpur. 195 

I might say, however, that this question of land reforms generally was 
considered at great length by the Committee appointed by the AICC. Their report 
must have reached you. 196 The subject of land reform has been before us 
continuously for ten years or so and the progress made has been slow. Indeed 
it has become rather a joke in some foreign countries when they refer to land 
reforms in India. We have talked tall and done little. 

Our ultimate objective is to have no intermediaries at all in the land and for 
this land to be jointly cultivated under the supervision of the village cooperative. 
If that is kept in view, anything that comes in the way is not good. 

Your opinion against an imposition of ceiling on holdings personally cultivated 
is opposed to the opinion of the Committee. The use of the words “personal 
cultivation" in this connection is hardly accurate when personal cultivation 
means any quantity of hired labour. To equate this ceiling in rural areas to 
urban incomes may be correct according to some sentimental or strictly logical 
approach, but I do not see how it can be dealt with in the same way. We try, of 
course, gradually to equate the two incomes, but the methods adopted in regard 
to urban incomes are entirely different because the problem is a different one. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


194. File No. 17(97)/56-61-PMS. 

195. 64th annual session of the INC, held at Nagpur, 9-1 1 Jan. 1959. 

196. The Dhebar Sub-Committee Report; see item 2, fn 35, for details. 
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171. To N.G. Ranga 197 


December 25. 1958 

My dear Ranga, 198 

I have received your letter of the 23rd December. I have also received the 
representation you have sent me urging that ceilings should be introduced 
simultaneously on agricultural incomes and on industrial, commercial or 
professional incomes. 199 

This matter is, of course, of importance and has often been discussed. On 
the broad principle that there should be no discrimination and that we should aim 
at progressive equality, there is not much dispute, at least I hope, among 
Congressmen. But opinions differ as to how to attain this objective. I should 
have welcomed some kind of proposals in the representation. All that is hinted at 
there is that incomes of Government employees or professional employees should 
have a ceiling. 

I do not think it is correct to say that there should be ceilings on income in 
rural areas. The ceiling is on the holding of land, which is a different thing. It is 
a well recognised fact that large land holdings are antisocial and prevent the 
growth of a community, that is, where the population is large and there are many 
landless people. It would be different if the population was limited and there was 
a great deal of land available. One of the first steps that any country takes in 
order to advance socially and economically is land reform. This land reform 
inevitably includes some kind of land distribution above a certain ceiling. This is 
what the Americans did even in Japan. Thus, this is not socialism, but the inevitable 
necessity of the situation. 

People living in rural areas can add to their incomes in any way open to 
them. Thus, the income need not be limited. We want small industries to increase 
greatly and flourish in rural areas. Then there are so many ancillary industries. It 
is only in a very backward system of agriculture that people rely on large holdings. 
If this agriculture is to advance, we have to adopt socially progressive measures, 
and these include a limitation on the holding of land, intensive cultivation and 
subsidiary industries. 

This I feel is the only result we can arrive at in so far as land is concerned. 
The other question that arises is what we have to do to so-called urban or industrial 
or professional incomes. How exactly does one limit these incomes? The normal 


197. File No. 32(5)/59-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

198. Congress Lok Sabha MP. Tenali, Andhra Pradesh. 

199. A representation from more than 90 members of the CPP proposed. 
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way is heavy taxation, and I am not aware of any other feasible way. Further, 
all industrial progress depends today on Science, Technology, etc. We have to 
encourage this in every way. This requires highly specialised training and the 
demand for such people is so great that we are unable to keep our well-trained 
men in India as they are called out to other countries. We pay them one-third or 
one-quarter of what they can get in other countries. 

I am pointing out just one consideration to be borne in mind. I think that 
the people who have signed the memorandum, perhaps, have not given thought 
to this aspect of the problem. 

The problem is with us, of course, and we have to take measures progressively 
to equalise matters in rural and urban areas. But the way is to raise rural incomes, 
both from intensification of production from land and from rural industry, not 
taking some step which acts as an effective barrier to all industrial or like 
progress. I should, therefore, like the signatories of the memorandum to consider 
this matter and make suggestions which we can consider and discuss. 

Social justice is an obvious aim that we must keep in view. But there will be 
not much social justice or socialism if we cannot drag ourselves out of the 
state of poverty and underdevelopment that we are in. Social justice may lead 
to the conclusion logically that we should immediately equalise all incomes and 
property holding in India. Even if that was possible, it would result in no great 
gain to anybody and a sudden winding up of most of our work in industry and 
other spheres. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 72. To Ajit Prasad Jain 200 


December 26, 1 958 


My dear Ajit, 

I am much concerned to find that directions have not yet been issued to State 
Governments about wholesale trading in foodgrains. This decision was taken 
by the National Development Council early in November. However complicated 
the subject, surely it should not require months to give effect to a matter which 
is considered of urgent importance. I hear criticisms of this delay all over the 
place. I should have thought that instructions could be issued within 10 days or 


200. A.P. Jain Papers, NMML. 
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so of the decision. At least preliminary instructions could have been issued then 
to be followed up by fuller instructions a week or two later. 

Here is a vital decision which has created a great deal of interest and some 
controversy in the country and if we delay in this matter, we shall be put to 
ridicule and many people will say that we really do not mean what we say. State 
Governments can well take shelter under the excuse that they are waiting for the 
Central Government’s instructions. Meanwhile time passes and the matter may 
well become beyond control at least till the next season. 

I repeat that I think that it is of urgent importance to send some directions 
almost immediately. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 73. To Ajit Prasad Jain 201 


December 27, 1958 

My dear Ajit. 

1 think I mentioned to you that when I went to Roorkee and visited the Building 
Research Institute, 202 I was told that they had made some very suitable model 
godowns for storage of grain in villages. Unfortunately no use had been made 
of them. I mentioned this matter at a function of the Indian Standards Institution 
here. 203 

Now the Indian Standards Institution has sent me some papers and six 
models. They complain also that while they have worked on these hard, nobody 
paid attention to them and many of the evils of storage continue. I am sending 
you these models as well as the papers sent by the ISI to me. I do wish 
something was done in this matter. I think that your Ministry should get in 
touch with the Building Research Institute at Roorkee and ask them for their 
models also. Then, having selected one or more models, you could ask the 
Community Development people to take them up in the villages, apart from 
your own Ministry. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


201. A.P. Jain Papers. NMML. 

202. Nehru visited the Central Building Research Institute on 26 Nov. 1958. 

203. Inauguration of a convention, 24 Nov.: for details ot granary model, see item 146. 
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174. To Y.S. Parmar 204 


December 28, 1958 

My dear Parmar. 2 "' 

I am sorry' for the delay in answering your letter of the 1 3th December. It has 
been difficult for me to keep up with my correspondence because of heavy work. 

In your letter you refer to something that apparently appeared in the Blitz 
to the effect that I have suggested the removal of the ban on the cultivation of 
poppy in some areas because of the poverty of the people. I have not seen this 
report. It is completely untrue. I have made no such proposal. 

What happens sometimes is that I receive representations from lots of 
people and I forward them to the Ministry' concerned for them to consider it. 
Possibly I received a representation to this effect and forwarded it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


175. To Achal Singh 206 

30th December, 1958 

My dear Achal Singhji, 207 

I shall be grateful if you could let me have some information confidentially. I 
have been told that Messrs Chitermal Ram Dayal of Agra, Commission and 
Wholesaler Agents in grain, purchased a large quantity of khandsari sugar in 
Bareilly in a forward contract and then managed to get the rates increased by 
Rs 5/- per maund. By this manoeuvre they made a lot of money. 

Further that the same firm purchased the forward beejak of arhar and 
stocked arhar in large quantities at Hapur and Agra. Having controlled this in a 
large measure, they manoeuvred to raise the rates even though there was good 
season of arhar. Prices in fact shot up higher than ever in the last 50 years. 

I am further told that the firm is now beginning to do forward business in 
gur and trying to store large quantities of this. 


204. JN Collection. 

205. Congress Lok Sabha MP from Mahasu, Himachal Pradesh. 

206. File No. 31(25)/56-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

207. Congress Lok Sabha MP from Agra, Uttar Pradesh. 
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I am writing to you confidentially to request you to find out and let me 
know about these matters. 208 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


176. To Ajit Prasad Jain 209 


30th December, 1958 

My dear Ajit, 

The Soviet Ambassador 210 saw our Secretary-General 211 a few days ago and 
discussed the question of increased agricultural production in India. The 
Ambassador is, I believe, some kind of an expert on this subject. He said he 
was greatly interested in it and would like to see me to have a talk about it. I 
hope to see him probably on the 3rd or 4th January. 

The Ambassador’s idea is that the Government should set up a sizeable 
public sector in agriculture by establishing large-scale farms in the different 
States. For this purpose, the Government should, as far as possible, bring into 
use land which has hitherto remained uncultivated. Such farms would not only 
serve as model farms which would help in popularising efficient methods of 
cultivation, but would enable the Government to build up reserves of foodgrains 
without having to rely as now either on imports or on local procurement from 
cultivators. 

To some extent, this was I believe the practice adopted by the Soviet 
Government in the early years. There, of course, conditions were and are 
different from ours. But it does seem an idea worth exploring. If we have a 
few such large-scale farms, we would get all the produce for our Central 
reserve. 


208. Achal Singh replied on 3 Jan. 1959 that the market impact of this firm's forward trade in 
khandsari sugar was insignificant; but he did not say anything about their manipulating 
prices as Nehru charged. Again, he did not confirm or deny that the firm had manipulated 
arhar prices, only that it had made a profit of Rs 15 to 20 lakhs when the Government 
stopped forward trading in the commodity. As for gur the firm had bought 1 0 to 12 lakh 
maunds at Rs 12-8-0 per maund at the start of the season; the price now was Rs 16 per 
maund. He also complained about smuggling induced by the sealing of zones and official 
corruption. 

209. File No. 31(30)/56-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

210. RK. Ponomarenko. 

211. N.R. Pillai. 
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What exactly is the position of the big farm you are putting up with Soviet 
machinery? 212 You wrote to me about it some time ago but I should like to have 
later information. Is it a State farm and do we get the produce of it directly? 

1 should like to have your reply before I see the Soviet Ambassador. 2 ' 2 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


177. To Ajit Prasad Jain 214 


December 30, 1958 

My dear Ajit, 

Your letter of December 30th. 

So far as Kerala is concerned, you should act according to our talk the 
other day. If the miller does not comply with orders on him, we should, of 
course, call upon the Andhra Government to take action under the Essential 
Commodities Act. 21 ' If they refuse, we shall certainly consider what we can do 
then. In any event, we must take such actions as we consider proper. 

As regards Orissa, I am going tomorrow to Cuttack, and I shall speak to 
the Chief Minister there. 

I agree with you that there is likelihood of our having a good deal of non- 
cooperation from the State Governments. I do not think that will last very long, 
provided we persist in our policy and programme. Anyhow, we have to act 
according to our lights. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


212. The Suratgarh Central State Farm in the Sri Ganganagar district of Rajasthan. The first 
mechanised farm, it was established in 1956 with Soviet machinery, gifted before the visit 
of the Soviet leaders, N.A. Bulganin and N.S. Khrushchev (Nov.-Dee., 1955). 

213. Nehru met the Soviet Ambassador on 4 Jan. 1959. 

214. File No. 31(85)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

215. The Government assumed powers by the Essential Commodities Act of 1955 to control 
the production, supply, distribution, and pricing of essential commodities. 
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178. To Ajit Prasad Jain 216 


December 31, 1958 

My dear Ajit, 

L.G. Rajwade :r came to see me some days ago, and I talked to him about the 
Central Warehousing Corporation. 218 1 asked him to send me a note on this which 
he has done. The following paragraph appears in the note: 

“The new scheme of States engaging in wholesale trade in foodgrains 
opens out very great possibilities for the State & Central Warehousing 
Corporations; we could perhaps legitimately ask to be entrusted with the 
storage of grain held on Government account. Our interest in the kharif 
areas, where heavy procurement is likely to be undertaken during the next 
few weeks, is particularly great and the Corporation will be grateful if a 
hint could be thrown out that in surplus areas, storage of foodgrains which 
are being acquired, should be done at a warehouse where one exists not 
only in the current kharif but during all the subsequent seasons to come. 
This will enable the Corporation not only to go full steam ahead with their 
work of preservation and quality grading, but also adapting their programme 
of construction to the actual needs of the areas.” 

I think that it would be a good thing if you drew the attention of the State 
Governments to this suggestion that our warehouses should be used by them 
more especially in connection with this wholesale trade business. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


216. File No. 31(85)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

217. (1912-1999); joined the ICS, 1937; Collector in various districts of Sind before Partition, 
and in Nasik, 1948; Civil Administrator, Aurangabad, 1948-50; Chief Secretary, Hyderabad 
State, 1950-51; Divisional Commissioner. Nagpur. 1956-57; Joint Secretary, Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture. 1959-62; Chairman. Regional Planning Board. Bombay Metropolitan 
Region, 1967; Chief Secretary, Government of Maharashtra. 1970-72; a founder member 
of the Ecological Society, Poona, 1982. 

218. Established in 1957 to provide logistical support to the agricultural sector, it now handles 
warehousing services for industrial products also, and offers warehousing consultancy 
services and training. 
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(c) Industry and Labour 

179. A Strong Trade Union Essential 219 

rt ir° rifri str RfFRi, 

RRT R. R^F fFR R, Rfcl FT TFt fRT RFT 3TF5f| RR RR sfa-S^T' 1 
3TTR, RRRRI Rif R< RTR Rig, RTF fFRTTRT, "gFlR RTRFT <+<=11-41 RFT 3TTR RTT, 
3TR RF RTRFT fRTRT, <rlf=M Rp? R Fp5 +=M=1<i 3TT RRtl eft 3TTR RR RFT 3TRTT 
eft gff FR RTF R>T Tf?ft gfl RF> Ft RT Rt RR> RTRFT "'JJT fRIRT ^R RF % 
RT R?y5, R^F Rp5 RR RT 3TTR RT1RT ^ RRR R> RR R, RRRF TfF R FRI RR>T 
stR Rp5 RRFiT 3TFTR RTRT RF>T, 3tR R RTRi-RTRi 3TTRR RTF % R^ RFR RRRiT 
RFT 3RR f3R tl (F#TRT) 

FI, RRTfRT 3RR FIFT 1? RRR TJRIFT RR RFF cRPT RT RTff ^rfRF 3TRR RFR RRRT 
RRRT RTR RFF if"l FRR -fRTFT RFF RR-FtFTF =^f=K1 RI fRTRt TFR Rt ftrTR 
RFt F fR> RFT R> ell* I 3TRR RRR RRRT RRRT 3RR RRR ip| 3TR R?TR RRt RIF RI 
RFRRTRT R FR f<RRlf , RRR TJefT RfF RFt RIF RF *tt tRT, RlFT Ft FRR RHST, 
R>U RR3T RR RRTR R, % 3RR RRR RRRT RRJI FRR RRRR Rrt RIFT F R FRR, 


219. Speech inaugurating Workers' Training College at Indore, 3 November 1958. AIR tapes. 
NMML. 

A first of its kind in the country, the college was constructed through voluntary 
contributions and labour of the textile workers of Indore by the Hindustan Mazdoor 
Sevak Sangh within the campus of Shram Shivir, headquarters of the Madhya Pradesh 
branch of the INTUC. It had been completed about two years before and cost some 
Rs three lakh. 

220. Most probably Ramsingh Bhai Verma (1912-1991): social and trade union worker: 
participated in the Civil Disobedience Movement in 1930 and Quit India Movement in 
1942; engaged in trade union work since 1932: General Secretary, Indore Textile Labour 
Association, 1942; President, Indore Textile Labour Association since 1947; President, 
Madhya Pradesh Branch of INTUC since 1947; Secretary, National Textile Federation, 
1949; Vice-President, INTUC, 1953; Member, Madhya Bharat Legislative Assembly, 
1 949-56; Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Nimad constituency, Madhya Pradesh, 
1957-62. 

221. Vyankatesh Vishnu Dravid (1913-1994); jailed in the freedom movement: worked as 
official in Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association. 1 937-40; organised labour in Indore 
and other centres in Central India, 1941-49; Founder-Member, INTUC; Minister, in 
Holkar State, 1949, in Madhya Bharat, 1952-56 and in Madhya Pradesh, 1956-64; 
President, INTUC, 1965-67; President, Indore Mill Mazdoor Sangh and Madhya Pradesh 
INTUC; Vice-President, Indian National Textile Workers’ Federation. 
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Ffa RTF RT ffa 3TT? *|fFRT fa F?T FTR ?TFFffaF T?R, fTRFT RI?, faffaF FRfa ffafat 
fa RTRfa FTR FFt* RkFITI RR fa t^Ttr, ^ ffafa 3TI? F?F Rlt RFTRFT fa ffaRI faff? 
?TR did RF fat ffa ffa? faT R FTITI +«KM RF STTFFFF RT, FRR ^I?T fat TTKT^TrfT 
fat RfcT STfRRI FFt' FT Wt «ftl FT, TIFTJ'qfT RF, FTFFf fat FI TlRIFt «ftl 3TT? 
'dSlS'Hl FRIT F RFT. FfRRTF RF FRIT F, ?TFTRFT 3TI? FffaRT? RTF RTF f 1 ‘sr^cT Rp5, 
F??fat FT 3TTRRRRIFT TFT fat I 4 t, FI RT'fafRt F RIFT RT, fTTFt RIF F, ffa 3TRF 
FIR? fa <=hlM RTT?TT RITFT Ip 34 ml RTF R>?dl F, FRt fat |?RT Ft RITFT F, RF 
3FF RFFt tl ffaR FR FRF FR RRRI fal RR3T FFFT FT FTTTT FF RFT t, ffaTFT 
3TR Tfafat FFFT fa Ffa R FR RfFI SRPdM, RFT fR RF fRTTFT ffaFFt F ffa ?f? 
FTFT Rp5 RT?F F 3TRFI RFFF R 3TRF ft?**, fa RTT fa? Fp? F1FT FI RF 3RRF RRI 
SMKd RFlf 3Tt? FT FRffa, FR FRTRT sff? FR RFT fa ffaR, 3TTRRF RRT?, 
RRTTRIRTF1 ( FTffaRT) 3TR R 3TWTT RI?FT f ffa R73, RF fa F?tRF 3RRF RFI RdTRT, 
FRRF 3TR? fa? RRF R rt R^RT, SRRfat Tp^m fa fa RTF t 3TR fa? RFFI 
^RR RTF RF fa fa fa 3FR RRT RI3 3RRfa fa FRT 3RRTfajT RRt f, FFFT 
FR? sfa? ffa? RTF FT FTR 3TTRF RFT FRT TJff HRrJH fa, RF? fj5 FFR' FR? 
??IT t, fa? fa* 3RRfal RFT f RRT RTTFT f3?T, R|F R^lfa RRT fa, fall FtR R?R R 
FIR? fat RTF fa, RR fafa RF RIFT RT fa RITRFI RIT^F FTFT RTlFF r6'J?<1lH fa fa 
fafat STTFRt, fa ffaFT fa, F??RIT FTR Rifat FFT ??RFT RTfFRI fa RR> W? fa 
Allahabad Municipality RIT RR?faF RT,"" fa RF municipality fa RFRFT RFTRT, 
fa fa RTF fa fafRT F F?fat FTRTF-RWF fa faRT ffaRT, fa fall ffafal 3RFRt RIT 
FTR Ffat ?teMl RTfFR;, F ?TFRI R?, F SHKrl R?, F RTRI R?, F faRT RRFI ^TR R? 
FTR* fa 3fa? RTF fal 3R53T, FT, fa FIFT RRT RT? falFI RRT F 3TTR RTFF t‘? 
Municipality fa far ffaTF 3?RF member fa FFRI FTR R TTFRI RFT fafa fa* I 3TfaR 
TTRmT fal Rfaf RT|F Rffa^ 3RFRt '^fFRT fa FFT Flfa fa R, faffaF RIR R RIR RF 3TRFT 
FTR FTRT fafa fa fafa RFRI R?, FTT?R R?l fa ^RPdU, RF 3R^!T RITRFI fa fa fafa 
fafRF fFR RIT FIR FFf RSRT RTfFRI R?F fa RTF RR F?T^ R 3RR FRRT1 FIFT ?TRlfa 
fa 3fl? fa? RTTRF FRTR fa FFT RF 3TTR R? fa 3RR PdFN R SRfa, RTF FFT RIF 
RR?F, RRI-^R? fa 3Ffa, faf[ RI? fafa fal fa?, FI fa RFT RRT, 3TR ffa F??fa Rt|F 
tFFTRTRT fa, RF slum areas, RFt RfRTRT fa FFIF fa", 3TR fatRI-fatRI RRITF, R? RF, 
FI R|F RTRt Rifat RF fafa RFT faRTI RRR 3R| , Rp? tRRT? fat 1R, 3TI? ^ ffa 
fd ?TTR fat FFf ffacFT fFR RF RTF RTF fa fa RTFFT RTFFT «TT, faffaF 3RR 
3TOT ^RT ^ ■*^91 ^3TT I 


222. Nehru was the chairman of the Allahabad Municipal Board from Apr. 1923 to Jan. 1925. 
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3717 R1 37F7R R^Rf Rl ftF* RRR fRTRT t maternity R%F RR 37^1 t-dpM 
RF cfl 37m TtRl RTlRR RJ? fRTRT t R>^ t 37TRT Ft 7TCFlT-'fa71RR 37TR RFF RRT 

rtfr t 223 rttr gfi RfR rtir sttrt rfi tf ^ ^ rtrrtt ft tirti 

RtfRRT R7JR ^ R71R 37TRTI tfR TJ^T FR7 r^t RT <=) R-d 4f ^ fadfLH R RF 

"FT RFT-®l5l •mI'^hI'M" ^idl F RRRT lent, H^H «(iH R> fed *7, pel'll ®<-sl RTRRT «<dcil 
t % tm RFT FTRT, RTR Rl FlRT FT RFT Rp5 , eft FTTTcl tf trR RIFT RFet R1R 
RF t WI 37R R «HI$R t^TTl ^ feR;, 37TR RRtR tRTT RTlPdU,, 371R "RRTR R 
rirT RR $dRi*H <*F|Pjii<, drainage RR ^cirih ctfif-RM., TRTFft RR scirh 'tPlPjtM., "R1 
«jfHRI<{l RTR F <5^=ti fRttl t" 37R77T <<sidi \ municipality R>sV«h6l H«hM RR1 
ttt t, R RTRf t, R TI?Rt t, R drainage t, RRRR RRT fRRT, RF FH=buf| RET tl 
RRRR R pRTRl "R7RR FETT t RTRT RR, TIRTRT RR afk drainage RT Tl RRRR R Rt 
FT cfl R*[T tl RRTR RFT RF RTR FT, RRTR FTEt fRT RRRR FT fRTTR RF 
RFTl Rif RF! til FTTfRIR RF RTR "3?T FtcRid R77R 371^ fR> municipality RT "RT 
RRf R7TRT t, RF Pd-iRil RF 7fTETTRR> 7TRTR t, social services t, RF RF7T fTR! 
RlfFR, W1 FT t^-EcRT 7TRR ^ RFE1, RTF W R Rt, RRRR tT# RR RRRTI 
cRf^R RF Redd RR t, 7RR7RTR7 RR t, fRT H=t>M RR RR Ru7 social services 
^1 R faT TF RIFT t 37R RR RRRR FIR t RF RT RRT RfTRRT FI RTcfT t RR iFR 
RR, RF TsRTT tl cfl RF RR '^51 RTR 371^ fRi RFT RfR fRRl RRT t RFt TTTRlfRRl 
77RTR1 R7, social services R7, fRT RFT R^FTR RTRf RR RRR fRlRT, drainage 
RR t, WRf RR t, 3fR Rp5 R^FTR RRT RT Rp5 ^7TR7RR R^TF, RIRfT 
fRRT RRRR RRTRTI cfl R7JRR RF 'STRl RR tl FR 1 ! RRT cKRfa FT, RRT R7RRR FI 
RF RKdRR t, cfl RF Rf RTRT tl 

37R Rl-RR RR tf 37TRtl-77RR RR7 t, R7 FI RRt t 3^7 RfTRT t, RtfRTR R1-R17 
RR t, 37P7 RR, Rl^l 37TTOI RF^RTTUR^^TTl, R71 7TRR RR^7 RR ^ 
7FT RFT, Rlsi 77T 3^17 FRf R RT TFT, RTTR 37fRR7 rff RFT RfRR Rp? 7FT, RR^ 
cft77 R777 F7T77 Rf RTIRR 37fRct> I "^TR FRRT FfRFTTT RF 37tT d7li R "RFT Fb 771 

RTTT "JTIRT tl RTlf RTTcT RR Rl tf R1RRT \ 3fl7 fRRR7Rf tlR ct 3fl7 R7T TTR FRR1 
71 7FT fR RR^TT ^ RR^T RR, trade unions R%F 371RRRR7 1 3Rt7 RRRR RR^R 
FlRT RTfF^I 37k FTt RTF R RF 37qRT T3T1 R17 77Rlt t, 37RRf RRfR R77 77RR t 
3717 FTlf RTF RF R1RT 71 371R RF 77R7R F, 1RRFR1RT ^ RFT'! sflT RF RTRT tl 
RF "3TR7 t 3717 FlRT RTfFR;i TT^IR R=F" 3^17 R1R, RF RF fR> RpllRT RRT R RF7T 


223. Nehru also inaugurated two model houses of the slum clearance scheme to rehabilitate 
7,100 families at Khajrani. The settlement, named after Nehru, was estimated to cost 
about Rs one crore. 
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T?T t 3k FF F^T FF -MM^MI % ^IHMl FFFT k^FT FFF TFT t Fk k fk 

F^r 3frr 3 tft fksi Fit t, ftf tkk sk Fk kiRm fttf t ffff M<*>Fd Fff, 

kfkF FF 3TTF FFTFT FIFT tl 3k FT#R Ft tF t FFTt ^ XT' 3k ^fFFT k'l 
FF xjTHf chFlf^RTT FF^T kF 3=ftT F^dld 3k lockout sk <*i«aH k Hifk=b FFTF 
k FETF 3k FFk WTF 3ftT cTT^T, 3-1 kf ^k FTF 3k 3TF5T FTF FF FF Fddl 
^TTcft t 3k Fkff ^ TTFI 

crlfch'j cd=t)<Hi FF % fk 3tl'J|«t>d k FRTF k FTTFF TTFR 'EM k FFT t, FTT 
FTF FT, xppft RTcT FT, 'JTHl ®TTcT tl SidTfk FF 3TTFFFT t, t FTFFT f, FtfFF 
3INeEcr T F FFTF k ft^F FFf t, 3TE FFF-FFt TpFT FT FFf tl FF RVdl tf, 
■q^T TRPJC sk xnkFT FT FF ft?FT, FF F*ff F FTFf WT FfFT tl ^FFTT FFdFT 
tl tk k^cTT Fk Ft dMTFR sk FISfd+TT FT FT, FF f?T I3TTI FT FF fkt 
■^kf kf 3k FTlt fkkf FF FTTJT FFf tl FFF -jIhKk FT 3RTF fFFT, k*5 

^qfkr ski k, ^5 k ki ttfkr ff frjt FFf *tt, “Ok w ff fttjt fti ff 
FFT ■gkl k^TF t FfF FT, Ft FRTF t FFf TFf FF BfF, FFFF FFIFT FFTI FHIdl 
FFFTFT tl FF tsk drift ITT FF F#TFT f FT FFTF FTF t, FF *i<^dl Ft FTF 1 1 
FFFT Ftf FTTJT FFf I FFF' FFf 3T^ t, Fff k ^ ^ ^Fkkf FF ^TT FFTT Ft, 
FF Ff FFf 3^5# t", FFf k kfFTF Fpkkf FFT 3TTFFFF k FpiF F FFT FFT 
■HFidll FTTFF Ft 3TFT FFFT t, FFffk FFTFT FFcFFT tl FFf FTF F FHldl FFF1FT 
t 3k k FF IkFT TFT t FF-klZ FTFlfF FFTRTFT FF, FlfkFT-XTF^T FF, FF Ft 
3FFFRF k FTXTH t dlFuk F TFFFT FFf tl 3FFFFF k FFId F FfcT ^ 3k 
Fd'll FfF ^5, kfkF TFFFT FFf I k FTTFF Ff FFFTFT t, FTlfk k FFFTFT t, 
fxjFTFTT F^dF I t, FFFTF k FFcFFT t, kfkF FFTFFT tl FF FTF Fddl FFf I 
(FTfkFT) 

FFffk, 3k FF FT^ Ff k t, FF^ FFT, FF FFT, FF FFT, FF Ff ^?5 3TF 
FFTF FT FF t, FT FTFF FfF FltM.1 3TFF-3TFF kT k kT k FT TFF FH FF FF^F 
FfFT Fltq,l 3TFF-3FH FF k kf FiFT, FFffk FFi F>TF TTF FFf FFF F, FTF-FTF 
k FTTF FFF t, dfkd k Hi|r 't ^k k FTFT kf FFF FFFT t, FF F 3TFFf FFFF 
k ^ FF FTTFT tl sk k fkkFTT FTF Fl, k ^FIFT FF FTR Ff, Flfk t FFFTf 

fkkFik rtft ftkk, FrrfkF FFf fk ff kk FrfF k t, kk mfftf k t ^5, 

FfkF FFF xfl^FI -fFIF t, fkkFTTf 3TTF TTFiF tl Flfk kf FTF FI FF FFT 
FFF FTTFT t, kf engineering FF, k FF F^T engineer Ft T|jSF t k Fk 3TF5T 
engineer Ffl FFk dilf FF FFf fk FF fkTTT FFT FF FT, fkkf TpTFFTF FF Ff, 
Ik TIFT FF FZT t fk FFf, 3TF5T engineer FTFT fiRm, 3k k 3T^5T k, IFF FF 
k 3R^T |3F tfl k FTT FF k fTTTF k FT Fit FHf FlfFF, Fk Ff FTFT FF FTTFT 
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RTT ntal fHcm ■'llft'J,, kl<sH RTT, '(•si RlO *110 i?, k^PTT k Rlt RTTRT 

RiT ktRTT fkk, ^TR, TRt, FT Fuff RTtl «ki«k RTT hIR>I fkci’T Ri Rlk 1?, H50l1 RTF 
MFT fkk, RTTR fkk, RT TFk RTt ft, RSlf RTT W? ftl RF RR fkFffkk f^TT RTf 
tkkl Ft FTTk FTT kFT f^RFT ft, RF 3Tlk Rkk kk <S'1R>) RTSFT ^tlfgR,, hW| fkR) 
RF RTTRT RTT ft I 3TR FTfk Ftf 3tfRRT RTT TTRTct t, ^=HR< ^TIRI f, k*T f, RF 
3TTF RkF, 3TRR RTF t?, RFRF ^«l fR>kFTTt fkkkt, ^RTRT Rk RTTR RFRt TJJ^ 
FfFl Ftf R7R RTT TTRTF |f RTF fkt RFRi I Ft 1?TT FTF k RRTR FFR)-FTRt RR<k 3TR 
RFckf, kk RTt RTF FFf, <[fFRT kl 

kfT fTlk RF kt 3RR RR^f % Rk RRF kk f WRRK, RFRRTF, 4? 
t^'tal'A R%F, -kk 5^4 =t>14 k^F RFt fRT RTR? i? FFk, RR fq^i<l k, kfRTF 
ifRRIFt <fk k 3RR kkt Ft RF TTR fkt FTRT FTT T# t RT# <{4I<=IK, RTF RRNRIR, 
"RTF TfPRRTR, RR RRt FTFT RT T# 1? , fRTTRTT welfare state RTF# #', fRTTRTt RTF# 
f % RfRRT R RtfRRT RTTRTt ft, fRTTk FT RRT R# ktRF Ikk, RRt RRF RR RT 
T# T?, 3RRRJRI R# ^fRRI RR RTTjT ^T kk RF RTF %R RIRt T?, Rkt-Rkt RFRt 
k RF RTF, fRT RR jjPlRI RRT FTT TFt #1 <t>» M.R) RT^ k 'RT TFt ^ RR ^RT 
RTk Rl FR %R RT^ k RT T# t, RF Fk tF^RR RTRTT t, RRtfRT FR RTtf RRF 
RFf fRT FR RFf fefTR k fRtRT f3R RTFT f, 3TRRRF RTt fRRTR k RT RR R>t 
1R5FTR R' RT RTRFT Rit %FTR R RT fRTRt Rk iRTFIR k, RRRTt stM RR RTT^ R^fl 
FR FFRTt fR)FTR Rf , FR FF^ 3RRTR k, F^k k, FTTR F3TR kk T|F fFTRR Rk 
FR fRiR RTF RT Rokf, RF RTF I kfRR RTF RF t, «[fFRlk RTF, % ktk^T k 
RTTt ^fFRT RRT RT Tft tl RRT RFT Rfk, 3TRT #R k 3TRFT FTR F RTTk atom 
bomb R%F k, FT ^RR 3TRF 3R FIR tl Ft RF Ft k^ RRt RTF RTRk RTFtl 
3Rk kR RTt RTF, FRIT fHR FR RRT RTF k *lfdR>ITl RRlk k Rkl RRT Ft 
TRTFTR 3TT% ^ RIR R^-Rk RTTR RTT^ k, fk RRTR RRcTFt Rt, Rk RF RT, RF 
RII ^k RF Rlk RTR k, 37RT)ct,| k ^ «ff kt RTR 1R, RF Fk FTTR RTTFt f, RTk 
Fk RM«td RTt RF industrial RRik k, RTR^tk Fk k, Fk RTtFk k ^FR 
RFIFT tl 3IN^ #T k RTf textile mills Ft', RF FRtf RTTRRTFf RTt fRFFt k FFf 
t, RF Ft R^RT RTT ^cT tl RF Ft FT FRF TRft ft FflFt t, f^Rejt RRT km Ft TRFT 
RTTk FR! kt RTTRTT RktF R%FI ktRT t, kfRR RF RRT ^fHRI<fl RtR FFf f I 
l^TRTFt Rtk RF TFt f FRRR^f TTFT^FTT k, fRFTlf k, ^FfRT k, kk FfR^ R^-Rk 
Rltk ^ RTTTTpk, RT fkkt k, RT FlfT fRRRFt Rft k^T ft TFt t RTTRST-FTRoT k, 
RT FTRtFT k, RT 3Tkt k RTRf RtRToF k RT, RFT RF RFT fR Rdl RTT RTORTFT RF 
TFT t, RT FRR RF% Rlk t RTTTTRTF Rk-Rk, fRTtk RRtF Rk, fRTTk RTTTTRTk Rk, 
Rlk RTTTTRTFf k RTR RF T# t, fRFRTt kkTTF RTTT^lk Ft I (FlfkRT) Ft RF Rtk" 
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ijcfT -g^FI FT ®Kddl t, FFFT TFt t 3TR dFdFf Ft FFt F, 3TFt Ft ^pTFK 
TFt 1? I FT FT 3TTTFI FFT TT, FT fe^Wh F textile mills FTTH FR?, 3TtFTFIFTF, 
#T, F£RT Fltf-FI?! tl RTTF FT FFFTT fordid FT Ftf FFR, fT, Fvg 

eTFff FT FIRT fopT sflT^lt, ^5 RFt‘ FT WRT i|3TT, FlfFIF FF FlF FI 
T?t t fd'H+l FI?F t Eiffel Fltl FF FlftF c£ RwRld 3TR FF'l 

FI "FRT F F?T FFFT f, FiRTITH FFF t-T=F cTT fFIFFT FFT FTtFT TFT FtFT t 
3TR <jWl r+flil FFT power, fFFFTT Fit ?riFF, 3^R ^iRkil 3^R FlfFF FI FRT TT 
FFFt t, 3TR FtF "SITtt FtF tl 3TR FTT FFFT 3TFR FR TTFIF F FIR F?T FFT 
T[3TT t 3RT 3TTT '’JO!, F% FR FT 6ld 'JlH 3TTT gfljg, FTT FR FT fFIFFT cTTFT TFT 
FTFT t, fFTRt iFFR Fit RfFF tl FTT FT FTFt R 3TTT 3TRI FF FRFI F>F TTFIF 
F FR FIFT tfl FF FTF FT FFTFt F FFTI FTTF>t 3TRTTF 61 dl % FTTF>t RR 3TR 
fFFRFFT t, FFFt t, FI FF FR fFT FlffF FRF F FI TFT 1 1 FTfF tslldl ?TTT 
TFT fFT PtFT Ff ^FI FRF F, TFf-TFt "#? FFlt, FTRT3TF FTF, FTF FR, FF TTF 
FTF, RfFIF RTTFT 3RR TFFT t TP =F TRT3F FT, TTTR ^ FTR, TRTR FT 
3TTFFT FTI 3flT FTfcTF FF T[FT FRFR FT t, FfFFI Fp5 FTFR FI 3TFT 'SJTT 3TTF 
t, 3TFT TTFTF Ft TTT3F FT FFFFf ^ fcF^, TTFR FI MRFFT FI lTTF;i F^ Ffl 
fdHjd lifFFT TTFR FTcft t RFFT F^I TTF3F FIFT t, Ffn^ industrial FTTTfTR 
FF FTFt FFFT FFPT FIFFT f'l 3TRFRT FF F FR TF 'tl FT FT ^tfcT FT FTF 
fT; F%F F Ft, FF FlffF FFR FFT 37F FT TFt i? I FIF) ?FTT t tFI FFF 
^ft F Ft TFT tl FFfFT t FF FTf Tfl FTF «TIF ?t FFTTFF FTP# FRF F, M F 
FRFT tl FFF FlfeFT? t 3TTT ^F FFF F FRFI t FF% ^ F 3T^T 3^T ^fFFT 
F F^I 3TTT Ft T^I FFt FlffcT FIF FRFI t FF atomic energy F>t, 37ig FifFF Ffll 
H6ci FFT FlffFFT ^|l ^F fFT F^TF FFTF FI 3TIF FTFF F, ^F? TFI Fft 
FlfFF FFIFT Ft Ft F#F FFTT FFIFt «Ttl FFT FTfFF «tt FFct? FlfFF FI FF FTJFft 
FIT FI, steam I Ftm=ti engine FFT F Fdd t, 3TFT FN STFTFft FT TFlf F FN 
fFFiddl t, FF FrfFF tl TtfFIF F^I 3TTFrft F FFTO FF? FIF FTFT, FF Fl FTfFF t, 
^FFT FFIFFT FTfFT;i FFIF ^ 'FFF FfFT; FFTF, FFTF FFITf , '^fFFT FFFTF FFTI, 
R FcTF FFlt, TFJF ^ FFR FcTF cTF, FFF FFR FFcTF FRII FF FTF F FFR 
FFFTFt tl RTTsTTFf F FFt FFdFt t, FT FFt?IT FI FF FFPFt ^ FF TFF-FFF 
^T FTtFT FFF FTFT t, FF F^ TTfFF 3TIFt tl FI steam F 3TTFR FFFTT, FTF FI 
FF^ FTF fFFdl 3TTFtl FF TJF> FFt TlfFF tl fFFFTI FTF FF ^ FTF Ft Ft, 
FF FFt FfFF «tt fFFFTT, FFRI FTF F FTTF 3TRRTTF F FTFF «t FIFFIFt ffl 
^fFIF, Fp5 FHFKK 3TTFfFFI F FQT, FFT FtF t FFFT FFFII FTTFT FRJT t T^I 
FR FTTF FF RFFT FFFTF FT FcF FRF «tl T^FI F FFttFT F FF 3TTFFt, F^FTF 
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WT FFTf I RFF «llR<nl R ’Tift FRT fo'Jl# 'fcScb TFT Ft sftT R7FT 1% FR ^TFT R, 
FIT R, foci'll 37T TTFTcft t, RR FTF R RFT 3 imhi=M FF RR1R fo - fFF#t #R FF 
T7F#t t, RTFFTT, F%F-FtTFI fFF#t FFTf , 3# fFF#t FR FRT fo*il, aftT 3TF 
FTT R RFF t, 7|k. RRT 3TR foc'^icrfl RF, FT FIFt 1? TTRTFt, dfoi Ft-FF FRRsTTF 

Iff# r fftf t , 224 Ftt #ff ti foF#t f sttft rrtf ftt frft aftr i#ft ftt, 

3^R FRFT Ttt tl 3TF 37*3 RTfoF 3#! 

FTFT # FR FF FFfFFFTt FRTF R f sftT RFT # RFFT FR FF FFfF FF FR 
RTT FR" Ft # FTR 1R if Ft RTTR Rl 3# RFT FT? RTF RFT Ff #FF 'll FT FR 
1#F RFI RF# FRF-FRF FF 37TR FF RF, fo< FR Ph^S-S RFl FF FRTFT 1, sfk 
-jjHMl #R tt 37TRR FTFT jP-IFI R t, RFT FTF FRFTT FTR Fp5 RsTT, "FTF FRFTf 
TFtFTTT dlR F Ft FR, dfo-1 TTRTFFTR F?t FTRT "FTF FF FRTFT tl 7fTT, FR FT 
FTFT Ft RTFF tl FT RRt FTFF R FR RFFT FR FFR FRFT t, RFFt cTTFkT R FR 
FRFT t 3TRF RR R, for FR f#F F "FTR, 3# FF, FTR FF#', FR FF# R, RFFTT 
RTT FR I FFTfo 3TTf7fTT R FT RftFR # Flcft t FTF, FTTRF R FT Ft# FFtl FTTRF R 
FTT# FT FTR, FTTRF R 41 F FF FTR, FT FTff FTTT R Ft FTR, FF FT RffFR R, FTF 
RftFR 37Rffo'l FR, RFIfTRI FR R, FTF RRFFTRt ^R R, RRT R FRR #1 ##' FRF 
RfTFRt #tR FRF t, FTR Tf#R, sfk Ft# FRF foe# Ft 3RRR R FFR FR FT RRFT 
FR, ^TRpTR R FFR F#Tl FT RFT RT FFR FRF %', a|R Ft ei^nRT RfTFR FRFT f 
FF ^FTRT ^RT FRFT tl fFRFF RFTRT RFFT i, FT RFTRT RfTFR FRFT tl fotf FFRfTFT 
R -^Ff F# # FTFT RFFF# #T # 3k RFtFTRt #T Rl FF RFT Ft FR Ft"t I F#fo 
R# 3TTFTTR f fFRTF #1 Ft FF FTF t, FF FFTF tl 

RF FRlt FF FRTFH FTT RFTFT t, FFffo FF Fit 37# 3RR Ft RRF R FFf 
FTRtl FF FT FlRt FRlft RFRF #, RftFR R, RTTt FRFT #, fRFTFR, 3|R FT #F 
FT# RTF R, 37TR FRTT RftFR #, # #F F# FF-#TF #T F# #, T7TRTF #T 
F# fo RTF R 37TR, FF RFTTFZ Sldfll t aftr Fiffo R FRFt t, FTR F# FRcftl 
Ft RFFR 3R RT#TR RF# # Rt Ft, 37TFFRT # FRTF R FF RFT 
■RRTF t Ifo FR #FT R FT Ft FTTRt' tf, #T F# tf, FT# FF FFFTFT t Ft, Fit 
FF lockout R Ft, Fit FF foRTt 37k FTF t Ftl 

37F FF FTF Rtt t, FF Ft RRfdR # 37TR# FF fRFT RF TFtFRT FR# 
#foR FF ST^FTF FTFT Ft # FFT folFT FTR? 37FTF FtFT t FRR FFf RtF Rtt’, 
Ft FRFTT FRTF ^FT FlftRI FF FFf for FR RTT# # FtT # FR# iFRFF F#l FF 


224. Benjamin Franklin ( 1706-1790) charged ajar from a key at the end of a kite string in June 
1752. 
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TT TT=E gTTfT ff ft ffTI ftffif ffff ftfi W fffT flff!* sflT fff ffif frcj; 
iTR $tePdH trade union fit HHTcT | 1% i'llP'fl tt , 3Tfft Htff f , H*i=k 

f , TTHTf tt, ff fTf ff ft'l <*4lT4i [3EfTf] ItfT tl ffftt fitf fff ft fft fiT 
■Hfidl t, f j4oi fit fff fiT ffifT t, f fl|f fff ff TTfift I Hf, ffT fuT, "ft 
ffi ffR" faff fH i TlfifTf fft t, f-fi flfTTFJff t, fT fff fff fa fffifT I, 
ff ft fa TJfi gRl«bd ft HTTT t <Jte=tii fff fi<Hil Tffi trade union I, 'Rfi tfcffiT 
fgfri faff I Hnfa fit, faff fifif ffft I fa Pfdf>< fiTf fit ask ff?r 
1%ifi< cfiH fit, HTfT f fitl fT fatf fjf TT ClSI^ f Tffl tffff fitl ftT, 
government fiT, TTTfiTT fiT, Tf ffTTT fRT flffR % fat fafcf ffTT> tt Tf ft, 
far Stifi f Tf f^f fff Tfil <j*)4> fa fp? TTT l|g If, 3TTT Tiff |l 

TT TTT fa ff T^i fft jPH'Ml fa fTffa TT 3TTT I", far fft ffatff faffi 
t Sffafi ffTfT Tf fa faffT f ff fatf Tf ftfT fa fa fifT fP[, fit ffi TT^T 
TH TT fa ffaf ffaf I TT^T fel f fa W HTftcT TiTTT % ff fiTf fiTf fTH 
ff engineer, fat engineer, fT TTf fa TiTT fiTf ffa TT^T *+ifa Tft fa, 
far fft fit TiTTT fa fHdfi< fiTf TiTTT fal Tl ff faff ff^RTR f ffft flft tl 
ff ff fff dlol engineer, overseer. ffTf , WZ-fT3, f^f ItfR fff fiT fff 
fTfT f fiT Ti f, fftffi 3Tf -JTR BA, MA fit ^ fif ft fft t, 3TTf HHf 
I", dPtH ttfi overseer fit ^ iffTfT BA, MA ^1 jPi^i ffH Tft ^ f 
overseer fit HHTf ijfTfT 'll BA, MA ft f>Tf fift I", sflr fitl 3ftT 3T^T fiTf 
fitf , Iff #11 HffR ff fff ffi 3d5-^<n<i ft Tft f ffR fiTf f , ft ff ft 
ffT I ffi fft HTf ff ff cfTf fiT fiTf fTf fffit fifffll fft ftft I TFffTT tfHf 
f , Hfef ffT f|^ •JTTf ff tHT3 I, ffff fifefTf ft HTcft I, ffff ^ f| 
fif f I tel HI ffft tl 

cTT ff f| #ffT |l eft f| ^fffT f ff tffFT f fHfT I, ff ff H HHfT I, 
sttr ff ■grift gtffT fit fTf ffH srfft frfff HTfT ^TfT Hff-fTffl f fft, 
fftfi STfft ffff flffcT fiTfi tfH^ fiff ffTfT ll 3TTft ff ff fflfT, 3TffT 
r^fi fTffc! ff fgfT R<3 ni, ff fTTfir gfirfi fti 
fftfHI 
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[Translation begins] 

Ram Chand Bhai , 225 brothers and sisters. 

Efforts have been made for a long time to bring me here. Dravidji 226 and Ram 
Chand Bhai have come to me again and again, reminding me and making me 
promise to come here. But some obstacle or the other came up. So I am happy 
to be here at last and I have fulfilled a promise. Besides, I could see whatever 
I had heard about your work. Let me tell you quite frankly that I am very 
impressed. 

When an institution or some people or an individual advances through self- 
reliance, it makes a great impact. There can be no greater wealth for an individual 
or a nation than self-reliance. Of the lessons that we learnt from Gandhiji, the 
most important one was of self-reliance. During our freedom struggle, we 
welcomed the sympathy and friendship of other countries. But we never begged 
for any kind of assistance from others, financial or other. The fact of the matter is 
that the manner in which we fought for freedom did not require any assistance 
from outside. There could only be sympathy for us. When wars are fought with 
weapons, help is sought in the form of weapons and money. But we did not need 
such assistance. Gandhiji taught us to believe that an ancient race like ours must 
help itself for God helps those who help themselves. India succeeded to the extent 
that we learnt that lesson and the more firmly we follow that path, the faster we 
will advance. Therefore, wherever I find an example of self-reliance, I feel 
extremely happy. I would like to congratulate you on constructing this building. 
Secondly, I hope that your effort will set an example to the rest of the country, 
especially to your branches in other places. 

I visited a number of your new colonies, Nanda Nagar and another which 
you have named Nehru Nagar without, as far as I know, my consent. Let me 
tell you that thirty years ago I had declared that a rule should be made against 
naming any building or institution after a living individual. I was the Chairman 
of the Allahabad Municipality 227 and had made this rule but it was later given 
up. No road or building or park was to be named after a man who was alive. 
What happened earlier was that all the members of the municipality used to 
name one road each after themselves. It is really extraordinary that people who 
are in no way famous give their names to roads and buildings. So, it is a good 
rule that nothing should be named after living persons. Perhaps you can judge 


225. See fn 220 in this section. 

226. See fn 221 in this section. 

227. See fn 222 in this section. 
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a human being better after his death, when there will be no undue pressure on 
anyone. Anyhow, I visited these colonies for I am interested in removing the 
slums and rehabilitating the people living there. I liked many of the things that 
I saw there. Some new ideas occurred to me but I did not have the time to ask 
about some of the things that 1 wanted to know. But the general impression 
that I carried away with me is good. 

The arrangements that you have made for maternity and childcare is good. 
Though 1 have seen only half of what you are trying to do in the colony that 
you have named Nehru Nagar, 228 ! liked the general principle. I had once said in 
connection with slums that instead of drawing up ambitious projects for alternative 
arrangements requiring a great deal of money, which we do not have, it is better 
to begin with developing the land for houses by making arrangements for water 
supply, drainage, electricity, etc., which are essential things. I often see that 
municipalities build houses with no arrangements for water, electricity or drainage 
which is absurd. I would much rather have properly developed land rather than 
houses. Therefore, I liked the principle that the social services should be first 
provided for even before laying even a brick in the ground. The houses can come 
up later. But it is wrong and dangerous to put up houses without the social services 
because even the new colonies become slums in no time at all. I liked the fact 
that you have laid stress on social services here and provided water supply, 
drainage and lighting and even some toilets. This is absolutely right in principle. 
Ways and means of improving this system can be considered. 

Now, let me tell you a few things. Time is short and I have to go, but I would 
like to talk about a few general things. I have had contacts with workers’ 
organisations off and on for thirty years in India and abroad too where the 
movement is a hundred years old. I have studied its history in India and in other 
countries and have always been of the view that trade unions are very essential 
and ought to be strong because they are instruments for the protection of 
workers’ rights and progress. This is the only way they can advance, not by 
making noise. But we must understand that the times are changing very fast 
and, in fact, so fast that we may be left behind. We make efforts to keep pace 
with the times, but the times change too rapidly. So India and the world are 
facing great difficulties today. 

The old tales of trade unions and strikes and lockouts, and the debate on 
the pros and cons of the struggle between the mill owners and the working 
classes continue and will do so for some more time. But the fact is that in the 
present times these things are on the decline. The very concept of the relationship 


228. See fn 223 in this section. 
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between the capitalist and the workers has to go sometime or the other just as 
the old relationship between the big land-owners and the peasants has come to 
an end. There w as nobody to blame for the zamindari system but the zamindari 
system had to be abolished. There were good as well bad individuals among 
the zamindars but mainly it was the system itself which was to be blamed. It 
may have been relevant in some previous age but it was no longer so in the 
modem times. So it had to go. The times change. But it is foolish to abuse the 
zamindars personally for they were not to be blamed. Some of them were 
good, others were bad. The zamindari system could not exist in the modem 
times and had to be abolished because the times are changing. Similarly the old 
system of relationship between the mill owners and the workers is no longer 
relevant in modem times. It may go on for some time but we have to change it 
also, gradually and peacefully, and with everyone’s cooperation. It cannot 
continue to exist indefinitely. 

For one thing, these very terms, the working class or this class or that class, 
have become irrelevant today or ought to become irrelevant. Every individual in 
a country ought to be a worker in his own way. I say “in his own way” because 
everybody cannot do every task. But basically everyone should do some job 
and produce something useful. It is obvious that those who are more capable 
and intelligent will get greater responsibility and this will be not by virtue of 
their being bom in a superior caste or family. It is pretty obvious that only 
those who have the ability can take on big responsibility. If we want to get an 
engineering job done, we will look for a good engineer, irrespective of his caste 
and heredity. What we need are good engineers, no matter what their background 
is. So everyone in the country must get equal opportunities of education and 
training, irrespective of caste, creed and sex. First of all, everyone must get 
enough food, house to live in, education and employment. If these things are 
available to everyone, the intelligent ones will go very far and take on more 
responsibilities and the ones who are less so will do as much as they can. In 
this way, w ; e want to change the entire society. 

There are often debates about capitalism and communism and socialism. 
There is no doubt about it that there are differences in these ideologies. But 
basically all of them are moving in the same direction towards the concept of a 
welfare state, in which there is greater equality and opportunity. This is the present 
trend in the world but it is often clouded by the great arguments that rage over 
the isms. We must decide which way we want to go to reach this goal. There is 
no reason for us to copy blindly something which may be written in some Russian 
or American or Japanese book. We may read their books and learn from their 
experience, but we must decide for ourselves what we want to do. Broadly 
speaking, the whole world is moving in a particular direction and will reach its 
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goal if it does not destroy itself with an atom bomb in the meanwhile. 

We are living in revolutionary' times today in India. For one thing, we were 
faced after Independence with the great tasks of changing the entire social 
organisation of the country. Secondly, we are trying to industrialise India and 
bring about the kind of industrial revolution which took place in Europe and the 
United States a hundred years ago. There may be many textile mills in Indore. 
But they do not matter much for they can be put up anywhere by getting a few 
machines, provided someone has enough money. It is not a basic industry; it is 
child’s play. The key industries are in Rourkela, Bhilai, Durgapur and other 
places where there are big steel plants, and there is the fertiliser factory in 
Sindri, or there is Bhakra-Nangal and Damodar Valley where electricity will be 
produced, or in Bhopal where I went the day before yesterday and saw a big 
heavy electricals plant coming up. We are putting up big industries, the father 
of industries whose progeny will be other industries. 

Such things change an entire nation and will speedily do so. We are only 
laying the foundations just now. The textile mills which have come up all over 
the country, in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Indore, Madras and elsewhere, 
have not changed the map of India in any way. It is a different matter that a few 
people may get jobs. But the other industries are revolutionising the country. A 
country can advance industrially by two things. One is steel and the other is 
power, electricity or other kinds of power. The rest of the things are secondary. 
You can judge how advanced a country industrially is by the amount of steel and 
electricity it produces. We must increase the production of these two things. The 
other things are its off-shoots. In short, there is a revolution in India today, not 
only because new industries will produce more goods and provide more 
employment, but due to the impact it has on the entire social organisation and 
customs and traditions. We are on the threshold of great social changes. We are 
changing from a purely agrarian society to an industrial society. We are doing 
in India today what happened in Europe a hundred years ago. The only difference 
is that we have to do it faster because it is obvious that we cannot take a 
hundred years to industrialise India. There are great difficulties involved and 
we have to accomplish it at a time when Europe and the western world is on 
the threshold of a bigger revolution — the nuclear revolution. 

How did the earlier revolutions come about? Man had harnessed the great 
sources of energy hidden in nature, like steam which is an ordinary thing known 
to human beings for centuries. Now, this steam was utilised to run machines and 
trains and steamships which revolutionised the entire world. This is how 
societies change, not by giving lectures. When, the entire way of life of a 
society changes, it brings new vigour. After steam came electricity, there was 
also nothing new about it. People all over the world had been seeing lightning 
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for thousands of years. But it was only when man realised its significance that 
it began to be used as a source of power. You may have heard how a great man 
in the United States discovered the conduction of electricity through a kite and 
gradually the wise people discovered how electricity could be used for lighting 
and other purposes and, most important of all, to run industries . 229 Electricity 
has revolutionised the entire world. Now atomic energy has made its appearance. 

Thus we are in the midst of a revolutionary era. We must bring about an 
industrial revolution in India which had happened in Europe more than a hundred 
years ago. We became backward because we failed to do the same. This is the 
era, no matter what name you may call it and irrespective of whether people 
accept it or not, when the world is moving towards socialism. We want to move 
in that direction too. So we have to work hard and put our entire strength into the 
progress of the nation because ultimately it is by hard work that revolutions can 
be brought about and not by passing laws. Whether it is in the United States or 
the Soviet Union, whether it is a communist country or a capitalist country, people 
have to work hard. No matter what their ideological differences are, both produce 
enormous amounts of goods, and the harder they work the more they produce. 
There are similar industries in both the countries, because they are the off-shoots 
of modem science. 

We are living in these times and it is a testing period for us because these 
things will not happen in India automatically. It can be done only by the hard 
work of all the people and anything which comes in the way of production or 
creates an obstacle, creates a distance between a revolution and us. Times have 
changed and it is a crime in the modem age to slacken in these big tasks of 
production and industrialisation, whether it is because of a strike or a lockout or 
something else. 

Now. all this is no doubt true but how is an injustice or an imbalance to be 
corrected? There is no doubt about it that injustice does happen and so a solution 
has to be found. The method of force has become outdated. But some 
appropriate arrangement has to be made. A strong trade union is very essential 
in order to solve any disputes peacefully and by mutual consultations. A trade 
union represents the combined strength of millions and is necessary for helping 
an aggrieved person. It should be capable of strong action, instead of frittering 
away its energies in futile wrangling. The government, on the other hand, 
should make arrangements for the speedy solution of disputes. You are aware 
of the various measures that have been taken in this connection. 


229. See fn 224 in this section. 
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Anyhow, we are on the threshold of a new world and undoubtedly the 
workers will have a very major role to play in it. I include even the engineers in 
the class of workers because there is no difference. Everyone must work 
together. This class is growing in numbers in India because we are making 
arrangements to train millions of engineers and overseers. As you know, BAs 
and MAs are of less importance today as compared to an overseer for you 
need more overseers in this changing world. It is a good thing to have BAs and 
MAs also. But in the changing conditions we need people who are trained in 
new 7 kinds of jobs. Those who learn new professions and skills will have less 
difficulty in finding jobs. Those who have done traditional courses may find it 
difficult to get jobs. So they have to learn new skills. 

So this is a new world and the new world needs new kind of thinking and 
action. We can no longer afford to indulge in our old habits of petty feuds and 
wranglings. We must become a united force and march ahead. I congratulate you 
on the building of this institution for it is an example of your strength. 

Jai Hind. 

[Translation ends] 


180. Respecting Assurances to Striking Workers 230 

When the Port & Dock Workers Union representatives wrote to me on this 
subject , 231 I informed the Minister of Transport & Communications 232 and 
suggested to him to draw the attention of the Madras Government to the 
assurance we had given to the Union at the time the strike was called off . 233 
This assurance was that there would be no victimisation or legal proceedings 
except in cases of violence. I was informed later that the Madras Government 
had replied saying that these were clear cases of violence and therefore they 
did not go against the assurance given. 

Later I wrote to the Madras Chief Minister myself on this subject. 


230. Note to Kesho Ram. 5 November 1958. File No. 26(36)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

231. They sent two telegrams and four letters in Oct. 1958 asking for cases to be withdrawn. 

232. S.K. Patil. 

233. The nation-wide port and dock workers’ strike. 15 June 1958 - 25 June 1958. See SWJN/ 
SS/42/pp. 153-154 and SWJN/SS/44/p. 454. 
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When the deputation came to see me , 234 I told them that unless there was 
clear violence our assurance would be kept but it was for the Madras Government 
to judge whether there was any case of violence or not. 

i saw some of the Madras Ministers in Hyderabad and spoke to them on 
this subject. They told me that this was a bad case of violence and they had 
examined it fully and taken legal opinion, etc. Further that it was not their 
practice to withdraw cases after they had been instituted. It was for the court 
to deal with them. They added that Shri Anthony Pillai 235 was not a person 
deserving sympathy at all and the way he often acted was very objectionable. 

There the matter ended so far as I was concerned and I had to leave it to the 
Madras Government. 

I suggest that the answer might be somewhat as follows: 

(a) Yes. 

(b) The Prime Minister informed the deputation that the assurance he had 
given at the time of the withdrawal of the strike would be kept. This 
assurance was that there would be no victimisation and no prosecutions 
except in cases where violence and criminal offences had taken place. 
The attention of the Madras Government would be drawn to this matter 
and it would be for them to decide whether there had been such violence 
or not. The Madras Government was thereupon informed of this. Their 
reply was that they had every intention of respecting the assurance 
given to the Union. It was only in cases of obvious violence that they 
intended to proceed. 


234. On 23 Oct. 1958 a deputation of three from the All India Port and Dock Workers’ 
Federation urged Nehru to withdraw cases against S.C.C. Anthony Pillai, the Vice-President 
of the Federation, and 75 others. In the police firing on striking workers in Madras on 16 
June 1958, six were killed and hundreds injured. 

235. S.C.C. Anthony Pillai was President, Madras Labour Union, General Secretary and Vice- 
President, All India Port and Dock Workers Federation, and Socialist Lok Sabha MP from 
Madras North. 
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181. Improvement of Techniques and Tools 
in Village Industries 236 

Industries In Villages — Increased Use Of Power — Mr. Nehru’s Plea 

New Delhi, 
Nov. 5. 

Prime Minister Nehru to-day, emphasised the need for the improvement of 
techniques and tools in vogue in village industries. 

Mr. Nehru, who was addressing members of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission here said that the idea that what was known as industrialisation 
caused widespread unemployment might be true in the short run but from the 
longer perspective such industrialisation helped to create more and better 
employment opportunities. 

Citing instances in Western countries where unemployment was non- 
existent, the Prime Minister said that a time might come in India also when 
industrial development gathered sufficient momentum and made sufficient 
progress, when they would even be faced with shortage of man-power as in 
West Germany. 

“This does not mean”, he added, “that we should not give our attention to 
the development of khadi and village industries. In an under-developed country 
such as ours, where the problem of unemployment stares us in our face, we 
have to find solutions for it”. Development of these industries, he said, was 
useful in providing large employment opportunities and helped create in the 
minds of the people an urge for productive work. 

Mr. Nehru said: “What I wish to point out is this— we should increasingly 
use power wherever available and help the artisans to improve their conditions 
of work and thus help them to improve their standards of living. Industrialisation 
does not mean textile mills and the like. The basis of industrial development is 
steel. We are putting up big steel plants. They are giants. They will take care of 
the children, the small industries. Steel production helps to produce machines 
and other tools. It is in our hands to see what machines are needed and what 
machines are produced to suit the needs and conditions of our country. Another 
point that I would like to urge is that in planning we should not take only a 
short-term view. We should develop thinking in the context of perspective 
planning. We should think in terms of 20 years and 25 years hence and order 
our schemes from that perspective”. 

236. Report of speech to the Khadi and Village Industries Commission, New Delhi, 

5 November 1958. The Hindu, 7 November 1958. Several Ministers attended. 
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182. To V.T. Krishnamachari 237 


November 12. 1958 

My dear V.T.. 

In The Statesman of this morning, there was an item of news about the 
manufacture of drugs in India and of a decision arrived at by the Planning 
Commission in regard to it. :38 This led me to find out what the Planning 
Commission had done about it. I discovered a paper giving a report of the 
meeting of the Planning Commission on the 1st of November. Unfortunately, I 
was not in Delhi on that date, and so I could not attend this meeting. You may 
remember that previously a date had been fixed to consider this matter, as I 
wanted to be present at it. But this date was postponed. I had taken a rather 
special interest in this and had read a considerable number of papers. I had also 
met the Russian team when it was here 239 and had a fairly long discussion with 
them. I would have liked to have been present when this matter was considered 
by the Planning Commission. 240 

Today, I received a letter from our Ambassador in Moscow. 241 With this, he 
sent a note of a conversation he had with the leader of the Russian team. The 
impression I gathered from this note and the letter was different from the 
proceedings of the Planning Commission. It appears that the Russian team went 
back with one impression and, later, the Planning Commission met and decided 
otherwise. 

I must say that I do not wholly agree with the present decision of the Planning 
Commission. I think that the Russian team's advice in this matter should have 
been accepted, and it is desirable to have another anti-biotic plant. I have no 
doubt that the need for it will increase, and it is not fair to assume that further 


237. File No. 17(48)/56-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

238. The newspaper reported that the Planning Commission would prepare a drug 
manufacturing programme after approving a Soviet report on drug manufacture in India. 
Negotiations on collaboration would be held in Moscow and an agreement was likely to 
be signed by Jan. 1959. 

239. A Soviet team of eight, under M.A.G Natradze. and an Indian one led by A. Nagaraja 
Rao, Joint Secretary, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, had discussions in New Delhi 
from 3 Apr. 1958 on the drug industry in India. The Soviet team also toured India to 
study it. 

240. See item 189. 

241. K.P.S. Menon. 
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production will not be necessary. Any such plant will take three to four years to 
put up. We have hardly touched a great part of India so far as medical relief is 
concerned. The more we spread our medical centres, the more will the need 
increase. It is better to think of that now, than to try to catch up later. We have 
had to spend a great deal in foreign exchange on the import of drugs, and we 
should see to it that the need for import does not arise in future. Also it is well- 
known that the profits on the drug industry are very great. Probably, you are 
aware of the conspiracy case started by the U.S. Government against a number 
of major manufacturers of drugs in the United States. The charge is that these 
manufacturers had conspired to get bogus patents, to build up monopolies, and 
to keep up prices at a high level. It is for this, among other reasons, that it has 
been considered desirable to develop this drug industry rapidly in the public 
sector. I am not particularly happy in a part of it going to the private sector. 

Anyhow, we had to deal with an offer of assistance from the Soviet 
Government, which would cover the entire foreign exchange component. We 
had two visits of Russian teams, and at one time, a very comprehensive report 
was produced by them . 242 They have always laid great stress on the anti-biotic 
plant as the first priority. As I have said above, I think that stress is justified. It 
has been said that while they would provide the foreign exchange component, 
our internal resources may not be enough to meet the rupee charges. This raises 
wider questions of some importance. I think that our present policy in regard to 
internal resources is restrictive and not wise. About this, I shall write to you 
separately . 243 

There is a certain political aspect to this problem also. After asking the Soviet 
Government to help us in this business, and getting a substantial offer from them, 
we have treated them rather casually, as if we were doing them a favour. On 
two or three occasions, the Soviet Ministers in Moscow have hinted at this. 
We treat them on the same level as a private firm. That, of course, is not a right 
approach to a Government whom we asked for help and who gave it. They do 
not profit by this in any way, as a private firm might. We have many dealings 
with them and are likely to require their help in many other ways. If we give 
them the impression that we do not treat them seriously, that will neither be 
courteous to them nor profitable to us. 


242. On 14 Oct. 1958, Manubhai Shah, Union Minister of State for Industry, received the 
Soviet recommendations for setting up five plants for manufacturing drugs, including 
antibiotics; the Soviet government also offered 80 million rubels aid for foreign exchange. 

243. See item 122. 
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But. political considerations apart. I think that the proposal they made ought 
to be accepted by us. I should like this matter to be considered afresh. If 
necessary, it might be referred to the Cabinet. 244 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


183. To Morarji Desai 245 


November 12. 1958 

My dear Morarji, 246 

I have received your two notes dated 9th November in regard to the contracts 
concluded by the Ministry of Defence with a Japanese firm for the manufacture 
of tractors 247 and with a German firm for the manufacture of trucks. 248 

I agree with you that it would have been better for these contracts to be 
considered more fully before being finalised. While it is always desirable to 
avoid delay, sometimes this attempt to avoid it leads to greater delay later or 
possibly to undesirable situations. 

Both these contracts for manufacture depend ultimately on the economic 
aspect. It is obviously desirable to make these trucks and tractors in India, and 
the sooner the better. It would be desirable to do so even if the cost was slightly 
higher than the imported article. But all this should be as carefully worked out as 
possible before decisions are taken. I do not myself know at present how far this 
was so worked out by the technical and other advisers of the Defence Ministry. 
I propose to go into this matter rather fully in consultation with these advisers. 
The Defence Minister 249 has left for New York. 

I do not quite know what value to attach to the protests made by Indian 
manufacturers of motor vehicles. They talk sometimes of some assurance 
being given to them. What this assurance was. is not clear, nor is it clear to me 


244. On 18 Nov. 1958, Nehru wrote to Vishnu Sahay. the Cabinet Secretary, that since the 
Soviet side absorbed the foreign exchange component, the Indian side should meet all 
rupee expenditures. 

245. JN Collection. 

246. Union Minister of Finance. 

247 . By the agreement of 9 Sept. 1958 with the Komatsu Manufacturing Company of Japan, 
tractor manufacture in 1959-1962 would require foreign exchange of Rs 40 lakh. 

248. With M.A.N. of Munich. West Germany, on 1 1 Sept. 1958. 

249. V.K. Krishna Menon. 
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how they can expect an assurance that they will have some kind of a monopoly. 
Their past performance has not always been satisfactory' and the way the price 
of trucks was increased by Rs 8,000 by the Tata Mercedes-Benz group does 
not, prima facie, do them much credit. I understand that every effort was 
made to reduce this price, but this did not yield much result. I gather that now 
a hint has been thrown out by the Tata Mercedes-Benz people that they are 
prepared to reduce the price to a much greater extent. This itself indicates the 
value of competition. 

I agree with you that all such matters should be carefully considered. 
What the process for that should be may be looked into later. Our normal 
processes are rather slow moving. 

When I have gone into this matter more fully with the expert advisers of 
the Defence Ministry, I shall write to you again. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


184. To K.D. Malaviya 250 


November 14, 1958 

My dear Keshava, 

Your letter of the 14th November. 

We should certainly expedite the consideration of the question of oil 
equipment, etc. As for an agreement with the Soviet Union for scientific and 
technical cooperation, 251 I am entirely in favour of it and we should go ahead 
with it. But the draft that has been sent to you by the Soviet Embassy is not 
happily worded. The English of course is very bad and not always intelligible. 
Apart from this, I do not see the necessity for having a permanent commission 
for this purpose. We should provide for frequent consultations between Soviet 
scientists and Indian scientists. I would personally be agreeable to such 
consultations taking place not less than once a year and by turns in Moscow 
and in Delhi or some other place in India. 


250. JN Collection. 

251. By the agreement of 21 May 1956 in New Delhi, the USSR would supply oil drilling 
equipment worth Rs 74 lakh: in May 1957, India also agreed to purchase more equipment 
for Rs 37.24,000. 
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I think that the next step to take about this proposed agreement is to get a 
draft prepared on our side. This draft will keep in view what the Soviet has 
suggested. Professor Thacker" 2 should be asked to prepare a draft. This should 
be considered by the External Affairs Ministry. I am returning the Soviet draft. 

1 have just seen your other letter of November 13 in which you discuss the 
method of considering proposals for Barauni refinery. Whatever procedures we 
may lay down for the future, it is quite clear that this question of the Barauni 
refinery 2 " 3 will have to come up before the Cabinet. Before it comes up it should 
go to the Planning Commission. There is no point in having a Planning 
Commission if such matters are not considered by it. I realise that people make 
difficulties, but the way to meet these difficulties is not to give them a reason for 
them. As soon as your papers are ready, copy should be sent to the Planning 
Commission and to the Cabinet Secretary who should be informed that this matter 
is for Cabinet, but meanwhile it has been sent to the Planning Commission. 

The Planning Commission should be requested to deal with it expeditiously 
and if necessary to have a full meeting of the Commission to consider it at an 
early date. It might be mentioned that the Prime Minister has suggested for an 
early consideration, as the matter will have to be put up before the Cabinet 
soon. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


185. To Lai Bahadur Shastri 254 


November 18, 1958 


My dear Lai Bahadur. 255 

As you know, we are anxious to increase the export of our handicraft goods, 
and for this purpose a Handicrafts Development Corporation 256 was set up 
early this year by your Ministry and the All-India Handicrafts Board. 257 1 have 
only recently seen the list of Directors of this Corporation. Among them is 


252. M.S. Thacker was Director, CSIR. 

253. In Bihar; built with Soviet collaboration for Rs 49.9 crores; commissioned in July 1964. 

254. JN Collection. 

255. Union Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

256. Established on 12 Apr. 1958. 

^.5/. Set up in 1952 to advise the Union and State Governments on handicraft policy and 
execution. 
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L.C. Jain , 258 Secretary, who is not only the Secretary of the All-India Handicrafts 
Board, but the General Secretary of the Indian Cooperative Union. The Chairman 
of the Board is Ramanathan Chettiar , 259 M.P. 

I must say that this Board is not a very bright one, except for some good 
members. But, so far as the Secretary, L.C. Jain, is concerned, I am sorry that 
he has been made Secretary of both the All-India Handicrafts Board and the 
Handicrafts Development Corporation. He is also the Secretary of the Indian 
Cooperative Union. Last year. I pointed out to Keshava Deva Malaviya that 
L.C. Jain's ideas about cooperation were opposed to our ideas. He went with a 
small team to China and wrote a report which struck me as completely biased 
against not only China, but against cooperative farming and all that. On an enquiry 
being made, we found that he was closely in touch with some American agencies 
or men here and, in fact, that his minute of dissent to that report on China was 
largely written by an American. There were several other matters of a personal 
nature which were not to the credit of L.C. Jain. 

I gather now that L.C. Jain, backed by some Americans, is anxious to prevent 
our trade in handicrafts developing in the Communist countries, and everything 
is done to that end. As a matter of fact, I think that the market in the Communist 
countries for handicraft goods is a very big one and, as you know, we have just 
had a trade treaty with the Soviet Union for this purpose. 

I think that a man, who is strongly suspected of being influenced and helped 
by US agents, is not a good man to have in such a position as Secretary of the 
Handicrafts Board and the Handicrafts Development Corporation. I do not know 
the Chairman of the Development Corporation, Ramanathan Chettiar. Possibly, 
he inclines that way too. It has been stated that under L.C. Jain, the Indian 
Cooperative Union works to “defeat Nehru's socialism”. 


258. Lakshmi Chand Jain (1925-2010); economist. Gandhian activist and writer; participated 
in the freedom movement; a founder of the Indian Cooperative Union in 1948 and its 
General Secretary for twenty years; at various times member of the World Commission 
on Dams. Secretary of the All India Handicrafts Board, and High Commissioner to South 
Africa; member. Planning Commission, 1989-90; awarded Ramon Magsaysay Award for 
Public Service, 1989; author of Grass without Roots: Rural Development under 
Government Auspices (New Delhi: Sage, 1986) and The City of Hope — The Faridahad 
Story (New Delhi: Concept, 1998). 

259. R. Ramanathan Chettiar ( 1913-95); merchant and banker; Councillor, Corporation of 
Madras, 1948-52; Sheriff of Madras, 1949-50, and Mayor, 1950-51; President, Rotary 
Club of Madras, 1953-54; Member, Local Board of State Bank of India, 1955-57; Congress 
Lok Sabha MP respectively from Pudukottai and Karur. Madras State, 1957-62 and 
1962-67; Chairman, Indian Handicrafts Development Corporation, 1958-59. 
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There are a number of other matters that have come to my notice in this 
connection. I gather that a proposal was made by Mundkur, Managing Director 
of the Handicrafts Development Corporation, to the State Trading Corporation 
for the transfer of all handicrafts export work to the Communist countries, to 
the Handicrafts Development Corporation. I am not quite sure what happened 
to this proposal. 

I have further received reports that Kanwaljit Singh, who is, I think, in 
charge of the Handicrafts Section of the State Trading Corporation is not a 
very reliable person. 

I gather that the Handicrafts Board has also been of opinion that they 
should avoid exhibitions of handicraft goods in Communist countries. 

1 gather further that two Americans, Mrs Jane Liu and Mrs Vidya Chanda, 
have been appointed by the Handicrafts Board on salaries of Rs 4,500 and Rs 
3,300 respectively. The money comes from the Ford Foundation. Although I 
am told that the Head of the Foundation in India, Douglas Ensminger 260 opposed 
these appointments, why two American nationals should be appointed on heavy 
salaries to these posts, is not clear to me. 

These are some odd facts which have been reported to me. I cannot, of course, 
say how far they are entirely correct. But they certainly deserve enquiry. More 
particularly, the impression one gets that the Handicrafts Development 
Corporation as well as the Board are bringing their political prejudices in this 
matter and are being influenced by some Americans. 

I shall go into this matter more thoroughly fairly soon. But I should like you 
meanwhile to send for two persons separately and enquire from them what the 
position is. One person should be Ranganathan, 261 Commerce Secretary, and the 
other should be Mundkur, Managing Director of the Handicrafts Development 
Corporation. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


260. Sociologist and representative of the Ford Foundation for India and Nepal, 1953-70. 

261. Saurirajan Ranganathan (1908-1990); ICS; permanently deputed from the UP to the 
Government of India. 1939; Secretary. Union Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
1956-66; retired. 1966; Comptroller and Auditor General of India, 1966-72; Member, 
RajyaSabha, 1974-80. 
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186. To Lai Bahadur Shastri 262 


21st November, 1958 


My dear Lai Bahadur, 

I am sending you a letter from S. V. Ramaswamy. 263 He mentions a rather strange 
case of inordinate delay. For a simple operation like the shifting of a technical 
institute to a handloom centre, we have taken some years already and now the 
Deputy Textile Commissioner calmly tells us that by I960 this might be done. If 
we proceed in this leisurely way, we shall all be dead before much is done 
anywhere. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


187. Importance of Small Industries 264 

Among the many problems that face India, the growth of industry certainly 
occupies a prominent place. We lay stress, and rightly so, on agricultural 
production because that is the very basis of everything that we do. But to that is 
allied industrial production. 

So far as the big and more especially the basic industries are concerned, we 
are laying down adequate foundation for their development. As these begin to 
function, it is inevitable that smaller industries will grow. At the same time, I feel 
that very special stress should be laid now on small industries and cottage 
industries. It is these small and household industries that should spread widely 
all over the country and not only absorb a large number of our unemployed but 
also add to our production. They do not require foreign exchange to any marked 
extent. They require enterprise and assistance. The growth of these small and 
household industries also helps in balancing our economy by the development 
of the decentralised sector. 

I would like, wherever possible, for these small and household industries 
to be developed on the cooperative basis. Thus they have the advantage of 
decentralisation as well as the advantages which come from working on a larger 
scale. 

262. JN Collection. 

263. Deputy Minister of Railways, 1958-64. 

264. Message for Major Industries of India Annual . edited by M.R Gandhi, 26 November 
1958. PIB. 
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The industrial estates which have been started in various parts of India, 
have been a good beginning. 265 But much more has to be done and I hope it will 
be done. The idea behind these industrial estates is to provide good factory 
accommodation in well planned areas, equipped with facilities like water, 
electricity, sewerage, post office, bank, fire station and road and rail 
communications. Small industries which have grown up in crowded city localities 
are taken to these estates. This helps in clearing up the city of slum areas and 
providing better and healthier accommodation for the workers engaged. It should 
help them also in developing their cultural and social life in those centres. But, 
above all, it helps in the development of small industries. 


188. Construction of Bhilai Metallurgical Plant 266 

I enclose a copy of a letter from Mr Khrushchev addressed to me, 267 which was 
given to me by the Soviet Ambassador 268 this evening. The Ambassador had 
recently come back from Moscow, where he had attended a meeting of their 
Central Committee. 

2. I told him that so far as I knew, much improvement had been made in 
speeding up things and many more people had been engaged in India as well as 
from the Soviet Union. He said this was true and some of the matters referred to 
in Mr Khrushchev’s letter had already been dealt with. Nevertheless, the pace 
was not as fast as it might be, and there was room for improvement. 

3. As for the reference in Mr Khrushchev’s letter to the Bhilai Directors 
having asked the Soviet organisations to limit the dispatch of equipment, he 
said that probably this was due to lack of storage capacity and the fear that 
equipment might suffer during the monsoon period. Anyhow, this limitation 
had now been removed. 

4. I asked him about what Mr Khrushchev has said in regard to the 
organisation of management and running of the plant. What did this mean? He 


265. Industrial estates for small-scale industries started in 1955 in Rajkot, Gujarat. See SWJN/ 
SS/42/pp. 130-134. 

266. Note to Swaran Singh, Union Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel, 26 November 1958. JN 
Collection. Also available in File No. 17(37)/57-66-PMS. 

267. N.S. Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers, USSR, wrote that Soviet 
specialists who had visited the plant in Sept, were concerned about delays and that 
Soviet organisations had been asked to reduce equipment supplies that year. He also 
stressed the importance of management. 

268. P.K. Ponomarenko. 
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explained to me that it was necessary to have the staff that would run the plant 
in position as soon as possible. They must get used to the plant now and 
understand it thoroughly and know how to work it, before the time for working 
it actually comes. Otherwise, there would be a gap period which would mean 
a considerable loss and, what was more dangerous, mistakes might occur in 
running it later, causing serious damage to some part of the plant. He said 
something about pig iron getting congealed if an error was made, and thus 
injuring the plant. He added that he was venturing to make this suggestion to 
me as he himself was an engineer and they had had such unhappy experiences 
in the early days of the Soviet Union. 

5. I shall have to reply to Mr Khrushchev. 269 I shall be grateful if you 
could let me have full material for this reply. 

6. The Ambassador also gave me the aide memoire which, he said, had 
previously been given to Bhoothalingam. 270 1 am enclosing this also. 


189. To Manubhai Shah 271 


December 2, 1958 

My dear Manubhai, 272 

Thank you for your letter of the 29th November, with which you sent me some 
Notes for the Cabinet. I have rather hurriedly read these notes. When the Planning 
Commission considered the Soviet proposals, I was unfortunately not present. 
Their tentative decision appears to have been that the Antibiotics Project should 
be left in abeyance for the time being and that, for the present, even a project 
report should not be asked. The main reason for this apparently was that this 
Antibiotics Project was not necessary as we were likely to produce enough of 
these drugs, etc., with the existing arrangements. Secondly, that while the foreign 
exchange component for this will be provided by the USSR, this would also 
necessarily involve internal finance and we may find it difficult to find this 
money. So far as I remember, these were the tentative conclusions. 

When I read this, I felt that this was not a correct decision in regard to 
antibiotics. I feel that it is highly likely that our demand for them will be much 
greater than is imagined, and then we shall have to import them from abroad 


269. Nehru’s reply, item 194. 

270. Subramanya Bhoothalingam, Secretary, Ministry of Steel. 

271. JN Collection. 

272. Union Minister of State for Industry. 
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and spend foreign exchange in the process. It is far better to provide for that 
almost inevitable demand from now onwards, than to wait and have to spend 
much more money later, as well as foreign exchange . 273 

As for internal resources not being adequate, my own approach to this 
problem of internal resources is rather different. I think that for any worthwhile 
and productive project, internal resources should not come in the way. We are 
unnecessarily cautious and restrictive in this matter and, in an economy which 
we want to be dynamic and growing, this is not a wise policy. On the one 
hand, we lay stress on ever greater production and, on the other, we put brakes 
on that production. 

There w as another reason of a different kind before me. In this matter of the 
USSR building up a drugs plant in India, we have had two high-powered teams 
from the Soviet Union visiting India and spending a good deal of time here. 
They have presented a comprehensive report . 2 4 We have been slow in dealing 
with them, and the impression created in Moscow had been that we are not 
serious and play about with such matters. It is not a good impression at any 
time, and more especially with a government. We have to deal with a government 
on somewhat different footing than with a private firm. Some of the leading 
personalities in the Soviet Union have expressed their surprise at the long delays 
and lack of decision on our part. We have received some help from the Soviet 
Union, and we are likely to receive much more help in the future. It is not 
desirable, therefore, to give them an impression that we are not serious in our 
approaches to them. Politically also, that has a bad result. 

The Soviet team gave first priority to the Antibiotics Project and argued in 
favour of it. Personally, I agree with them. Even if we had some slight doubt 
about priorities, I would give them the benefit of the doubt in such a matter. 

I see that you are asking for a project report about Antibiotics now from 
the USSR. This is right. But I hope that no impression is given to them that this 
matter is still pending decision on our part. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


273. See item 182 for Nehru's similar arguments to V.T. Rrishnarnachari. 

274. See item 182. fn 242. 
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190. To Vishnu Sahay 275 


December 3, 1958 

My dear Vishnu Sahay, 

I spoke to you about M.N. Dastur 276 today. I have found in my papers a two- 
month old letter from him to Pitambar Pant. 277 As this letter gives a fairly full 
account of his organisation, I am sending it on to you. 

I mentioned his name to you in connection with the small team that is going 
to China. 278 1 think that he will be a very good man for that type of work. 

But, apart from that, I feel that he is probably far the most competent Iron 
& Steel expert in India. In fact, I think he is probably better than the foreign 
consultants we have engaged at a very high price. It seems to me a great pity 
that we are not utilising him. : v 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


275. File No. 31(827)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

276. Minu Nariman Dastur was Chairman. M.N. Dastur and Company (P) Ltd. 

277. Head, Perspective Planning Division of the Planning Commission. 

278. N.S. Raghupati, Joint Secretary in the Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel, led a five- 
member delegation to China and Japan in Mar.- Apr. 1959 to study the steel industry. 
Dastur stayed back in China for a detailed study of Chinese steel plants. 

279. Nehru spoke on these lines even earlier. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 172,175. 
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191. To Bhupesh Gupta 280 


5th December, 1958 

Dear Bhupesh Gupta, 

You asked me a question about territorial waters in connection with our 
exploitation of oil in the Cambay area yesterday in the Rajya Sabha. I gave a 
brief answer. 281 1 should like to add something for your information. 

The Geneva Conference on the Law of the Sea held some months ago 282 
agreed to a convention on the Continental Shelf. According to this Convention, 
our rights for exploiting natural resources for a distance of about 100 miles 
from the shore are fully protected and no one can interfere. Thus there is no 
danger of any interference by a foreign authority in regard to our oil exploitation 
in that area. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


280. File No. 17(31 1 )/58-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

281. On 4 Dec. 1959, Bhupesh Gupta, CPI, Rajya Sabha MP from West Bengal, claimed that 
statements by some Americans seemed to suggest their asserting rights in the Indian 
Ocean and the Arabian Sea He asked whether India would reconsider its territorial limit 
in order to protect oil deposits. Nehru replied that the recent conference in Geneva had 
arrived at no agreement and that it would have to be considered again either at another 
conference or in the United Nations. On 5 Dec., Asoke Sen, the Union Law Minister, 
wrote to Nehru that such an agreement did in fact exist, that the Convention on the 
Continental Shelf conferred sovereign rights on coastal states for the exploitation of 
natural resources like oil. In the case of India, the continental shelf stretches about 100 
miles. In a mild rebuke to Nehru, he concluded, “I shall be obliged if you refer to me in 
future any question that may be asked on these questions.” Nehru graciously replied the 
same day: k 'I agree with you that the question of our exploitation of the oil in the Cambay 
area should have been sent to you.” See File No. 17(3 1 1 )/58-66-PMS. Also available in 
JN Collection. 

-82. The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea was held at Geneva from 24 Feb. 
to 27 Apr. 1958 and India was represented by Asoke Sen. 
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192. To Sampurnanand 283 


December5, 1958 

My dear Sampurnanand, 284 

I see that the question of giving a State loan to Shanti Prasad Jain came up 
before the Uttar Pradesh Vidhan Sabha. The adjournment motions were, of 
course, rightly rejected. 

But I must say that I have often wondered why the UP Government gives 
such large loans to big industrialists. The whole purpose of encouraging private 
industry is to draw in fresh capital from the people through private industry. To 
give them large loans defeats that purpose. If we have all that money, surely 
we can start a public venture. 

In particular, I regret to say that some of these big industrialists are 
thoroughly unscrupulous. The kind of information that reaches me has often 
shocked me. 

I know that the Central Government has put up Finance Corporation 2 * 5 and 
has, in addition, sponsored big loans to some industrialists, especially for the 
chemical industry. I do not think we are very wise in giving these big loans. 
Small loans to encourage small industries, of course, stand on a different footing. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


193. Oil Exploration 286 

At the suggestion of the Deputy Chairman, the proposal regarding the additional 
allocation of funds for Oil & Natural Gas Commission was first taken up for 
consideration. Deputy Chairman stated that the Planning Commission have also 
taken the view that high priority should be assigned to the drilling programmes 
at Cambay and Sibsagar. On the other hand, it was not clear that in the context of 


283. JN Collection. 

284. Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

285. Central Industrial Finance Corporation was set up under the Industrial Finance 
Corporations Act, 1 948, in order to provide credit to industrial enterprises that commercial 
banks did not normally cater to. 

286. Summary record of the meeting of the Planning Commission. 10 December 1958. File No. 
6/SII, Planning Commission. Also available in JN collection. 
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the difficult resources position, the drilling programmes at Jawalamukhi and 
Hoshiarpur should be accelerated or even pressed forward at the tempo envisaged 
earlier. In this connection there were the tw in questions of personnel and higher 
operational and foreign exchange costs on the new drilling rigs that have to be 
closely examined. 

2. Minister for Mines & Oil 2 ' 7 stated that though the results from drilling 
at Cambay, Jawalamukhi and Hoshiarpur are encouraging so far and an oil region 
has been discovered at Cambay it would be difficult and technically unsound to 
hazard a guess as to the final out-come of our efforts in these regions. In spite 
of the good results at Cambay, no one could say at this stage whether of 
Hoshiarpur, Jawalamukhi and Cambay, Cambay would ultimately prove to be 
the best. By continuing the work at all these places the risks of failure, even 
after the discovery of an oil region at Cambay, could be reduced very much 
whereas by withdrawing from Hoshiarpur and Jawalamukhi and concentrating 
at Cambay alone the possibility of failures and burden of cost on a single oil- 
field could be very much increased. In this connection the Minister for Mines 
& Oil again emphasised the gas discovery' in Jawalamukhi and said that the 
drilling programme there at this stage should not be slowed down in view of 
the gas discovery. He also referred to the drilling programme at Sibsagar and 
said that the Planning Commission had been advocating a high priority to 
operations at Sibsagar. If, therefore, drilling operation is continued with equal 
vigour at all the four areas Government could be reasonably more sure of 
show ing promising results within the next 2 years than by merely concentrating 
in Cambay and going slow at Jawalamukhi and Hoshiarpur. In view of all these 
considerations the Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel have asked for the additional 
allocations so that the risks that are being taken in this game of oil exploration 
would be rewarded on a balance of achievements secured at the various fields 
undertaken for drilling. 

3. The Ministry intend to put down about 22 holes in Cambay and 2 to 3 
holes in Jawalamukhi and Hoshiarpur over and above maintaining the tempo at 
Sibsagar if the additional allocation asked for is made. 

4. As regards personnel, Shri Malaviya stated that the Commission was 
striving hard to reduce the number of foreign experts per drill in the shortest time 
possible. He informed the Commission that as against 22 foreign experts per 
drill engaged in the early stages of drilling operations the number has currently 
been reduced very substantially, in some cases to 11. The O and N G 
Commission is endeavouring to reduce this number further if possible to 4 or 5 


287. Keshava Deva Malaviya. 
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persons in the coming year. He cautioned against very much reduction in the 
number of foreign personnel because of lack of prolonged experience of Indian 
personnel and in this connection he said that the drilling equipments are too 
costly to be entrusted to a leadership which has experience below a safe 
minimum limit. The training programmes are being expedited in order to cope 
with the vast undertakings and the programme of gradual reduction of foreign 
personnel. 

5. The Minister for Mines & Oil also mentioned that one of the causes of 
large requirements of foreign exchange in the drilling programme was the 
consumption of big quantities of drilling pipes and casings. The Finance 
Minister 288 drew the attention of the Minister to the fact that the Rumanian 
drills are costlier than what it was before and their being hard in demanding 
strict terms of payment. The Minister for Mines & Oil informed that the 
Rumanian drill previously acquired was cheaper because it was readily available 
in India from equipments brought over for the 1956 exhibition. 

6. The Prime Minister enquired from Shri Khera 289 whether any appraisal 
of the gains to the economy from the oil programmes has been made with reference 
to definite periods of time. Shri Khera pointed out that in the case of oil, there 
were so many reservations entering into the calculations that estimates tend to 
become invalid and have, therefore, to be made with caution. It is hoped that 
oil would be proved after nine months of further work at Cambay, if 2 million 
tons are discovered, it would result in a saving of about Rs 1 8 crores of foreign 
exchange in crude oil alone. As regards natural gas, Shri Ghosh 290 pointed out 
that it is relatively quicker to exploit gas. In reply to a question from the Prime 
Minister, Shri Ghosh stated that with 2 drills it would take about half a dozen 
years to prove the reserves of gas. It was pointed out by the Minister for Steel, 
Mines & Fuel 291 that the exploration for gas is more complicated on account of 
the fact that the gas fields will have to be larger and the pressure of the source 
of supply high before investment for its exploitation could be undertaken. 
However, the programme for exploitation as well as the programme for 
exploration can move in step as soon as reasonable reserves of gas at sufficient 
pressure are established without having to wait for the completion of the entire 
exploration programme. It was pointed out by the Minister for Mines & Oil 
that the exploration for gas in Jawalamukhi is more complicated on account of 
the Himalayan folds and structures. 


288. Morarji Desai. 

289. S.S. Khera was Secretary, Ministry of Steel. Mines and Fuel. 

290. A.M.N. Ghosh was Technical Member, Oil and Natural Gas Commission. 

291. Swaran Singh. 
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7. In reply to a query from the Prime Minister, Shri Malaviya stated that 
there are offers from USSR for the supply of drills and if clearance is given 
they could obtain two in March 1959 and another two by November 1959. 
After adding these four drills it was hoped by them that the requirements for 
drills even in the first part of the third Plan would be adequately met. 

8. In summing up, the Prime Minister explained the broad approach that 
should be adopted and expressed the view that while there were undoubtedly 
risks in expending large amounts under the exploration programmes and a case 
could therefore be made out for caution, there was the other side of the picture 
namely that if we do not go ahead at full steam, we would not get adequate and 
rapid results. By and large it would be desirable to get the additional four drills 
without commitment to their deployment in specific areas. Such an approach 
would provide flexibility and enable the Oil and Natural Gas Commission to 
concentrate drilling activities where the results show better promise. The Planning 
Commission agreed with the Prime Minister's approach with reference to the 
proposals put forward by the Oil & Natural Gas Commission, Ministry of SM 
& F for drilling and production of oil. 

9. The Minister for Mines & Oil referred to the item relating to the token 
provision mention under Annexure B to the note. He stated that large expenditure 
of foreign exchange is involved for obtaining piping and casing in connection 
with drilling operations. The O & NG Commission was considering in this 
connection the manufacture of drilling and casing pipes. The token provision 
was suggested by the Ministry to convey their intention of getting project reports 
for the manufacture of such equipment in the country. 

Establishment of Barauni Refinery 

10. The Finance Minister pointed out that the commitments on the Barauni 
refinery would have to go in step with the second stage of the pipeline from 
Gauhati to Barauni and desired to know whether the resources for the pipeline 
could be reckoned upon with certainty. Shn Malaviya pointed out that the B.O.C. 
have given the impression that they might find it difficult to raise more than ten 
million pounds and made the suggestion that for the additional funds their claim 
might be commended for consideration of a Loan by the World Bank. His personal 
view was that the Burma Oil Company might come forward with the necessary 
funds since there is no outlet for the oil expected to be produced in the absence 
of the Barauni refinery. Apart from this, the Ministry was confident that they 
would be able to make other arrangements in time if the full requirements for 
the construction of the second stage of the pipeline were not to be made available 
bv the B.O.C. In the end, Shri Malaviya assured the Finance Minister that they 
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were keeping in mind the importance of coordinating the construction schedules 
of the pipeline and the Barauni refinery. 

11. Reference was made to the interest shown by the Austrian Party 
(M/s Simmering and Graz Pauker A.G.) and to the line that would have to be 
adopted in case the Austrians submitted specifications about the end of February. 
Shri Khera pointed out that the Barauni refinery was certainly not the last to be 
constructed in the country and the Austrians would be told that Government 
would avail of their offer for the next refinery. 

12. In the course of further discussion the suggestion of the Ministry of 
Steel. Mines and Fuel to open negotiations with the USSR Government for the 
equipment of the Barauni refinery was approved. 


194. To Nikita Khrushchev 292 


16th December, 1958 

My dear Mr Chairman. 293 

The Soviet Ambassador to India came to see me on the 26th November, 1958, 
and handed to me your letter dated November 22nd. This letter dealt with the 
construction of the Bhilai Metallurgical Plant by India in cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. 

I am grateful to you for this letter and am particularly gratified to learn 
that, in spite of your heavy work and numerous engagements, you have taken 
personal interest in the construction of this plant. This plant is of great 
importance to us and I have been taking a good deal of interest in it. I have also 
visited it. Apart from the importance of this plant as one of the major projects 
in heavy industry in India, we have valued it as a symbol of cooperation between 
India and the Soviet Union. We have been grateful to the Soviet Union for all 
the assistance they have provided for it. 

I have delayed sending an answer to your letter as I wanted to find out 
what the latest position was at the Bhilai Plant and, for this purpose, I requested 
my colleague, the Minister in charge of the Bhilai Plant, to visit it and report to 
me.' 94 He has now done so and sent me his report. 


292. File No. 17(37)/57-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. Copies of this letter were 
sent to Swaran Singh. Union Minister of Steel. Mines and Fuel. Subimal Dutt. the 
Foreign Secretary, P.K. Ponomarenko, Soviet Ambassador in India and K.P.S. Menon, 
Indian Ambassador in Moscow. 

293. Chairman of the Council of Ministers, USSR. 

294. See item 188. 
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When the Soviet Ambassador saw me at the time of giving your letter, he 
mentioned that since you had written, some improvement had been made at 
Bhilai and additional people had been engaged to expedite the programme of 
work. 

I need not tell you how anxious we are that the Bhilai Plant should progress 
according to schedule and start functioning as early as possible. Every delay 
means loss to us. I have constantly impressed those in charge of the plant with 
the need for carrying on the work as expeditiously as possible. My colleague, 
the Minister in charge, has also been visiting Bhilai from time to time and has 
had discussions w ith the Soviet Chief Engineer there 29 '’ and with visiting Soviet 
experts. 

The report that I have now received about Bhilai indicates that there has 
been a great improvement in the work there in recent weeks. I am informed 
that the physical erection of the works required for commissioning the first 
blast tumace which will produce pig iron will be practically completed by the 
end of this month. A great deal of testing and tuning up is going on at present 
and it is hoped that the interv al between the completion of the erection and the 
‘blowing in of the blast furnace may not be more than a month. That is, blast 
furnace may start functioning early in February. 296 

I am also informed that the engineers and the operating staff will be in 
position in time. Over a hundred out of the 140 Soviet experts required for 
operation at this stage are already in Bhilai and the rest are flying in from day to 
day. Our ow n Indian operatives and skilled workers are also moving into position. 
About 150 of these Indian operatives are returning after training in the USSR. 
There are about 900 skilled workers in position in Bhilai and over 500, who 
were under training in various centres in India, are now reaching Bhilai. It 
appears thus that the arrangements for the management and running of the 
first stage are well in hand. 

In your letter you have expressed some concern that the entire plant might 
not be completed according to schedule by the end of 1959. 1 share your concern 
at any delay. The position on the 1 st of December was that the work remaining to 
be done was about 230,000 cubic metres of concreting in civil engineering works, 
about 82,000 tons of erection of steel structures and about 79,000 tons of erection 
of equipment. It is expected that the civil engineering works will be completed in 
time even though this might involve some strain. The work of installing the plant 
and machinery, including electrical works, is, I understand, being done 


295. V.E. Dymshitz was the Soviet Chief Engineer, 1957-59. 

296. The first blast furnace of the Bhilai Steel Plant was commissioned on 4 Feb. 1959. 
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satisfactorily and the Soviet experts have approved of the organisation for this 
work. This is almost completely in charge of the State engineers. 

For the erection of steel structures, some contractors were engaged and they 
have not proved very satisfactory. Efforts are being made to put matters right 
as early as possible. According to the Soviet Chief Engineer, the extra effort 
required necessitates the employment of an additional 1,800 skilled workers, 
about 250 Indian engineers and 200 Soviet experts. We have at present 7,800 
workers erecting the steel work and plant and machinery and 4,500 installing 
electrical equipment and instruments. There are 550 Soviet experts assisting 
them and 300 will come from the USSR in the next few weeks. This work has 
involved some strain on us because our resources in skilled personnel were 
rather limited, but we hope to get over this difficulty. The Soviet experts on the 
spot have asked for skilled men only. Our main effort now is to improve the 
quality of our working force rather than enlarging its size. 

I greatly regret that occasionally there has been some delay. You have 
referred in your letter to the request made by the Bhilai construction Board of 
Directors to the proper Soviet organisations to limit the dispatch of equipment 
this year. On enquiry I find that this was for a short period during the monsoon 
season when heavy rains were coming down and making it difficult for them 
to protect this equipment. This has been remedied now and I hope there will be 
no further delay in this matter. 

You will appreciate that we had to begin with limited experience in this kind 
of construction of heavy plants. We started simultaneously building three large 
new steel plants and doubling the capacity of an old plant. With the help and 
advice of Soviet and other experts, however, large numbers of our people are 
now being properly trained. It is rather difficult for me to say at this stage whether 
the entire work at Bhilai will be completed by the end of 1959. We shall strain 
our utmost to this end, but it may be that there is a slight delay and the work is 
not completed till early in 1960. 

May I say that one of the happy features of this great undertaking is the 
complete cooperation of the Soviet and Indian engineers and the enthusiastic 
way in which people are working at Bhilai. 

I should like to thank you again for the personal interest you have taken in 
this matter. 

I send you my warm regards and all good wishes for the New Year. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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195. To Lai Bahadur Shastri 297 


December 25, 1958 


My dear Lai Bahadur, 

Vinobaji mentioned to me the other day that some big firms in Kutch had been 
given contracts for salt manufacture. 298 He asked me why we did not encourage 
smaller people there to do so. I said I would enquire. Please find out what the 

. . . ~>QQ 

position is. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


196. Seeking Advice on Oil Exploration 300 

I am much intrigued by the telegram from Washington No. 676, dated December 
24, from Shri B.K. Nehru 301 to Shri A.K. Roy. 302 This is about Mr Levy. 303 

2. In this telegram, it is stated that no terms of reference have been 
received yet, nor any indication regarding the basis on which he is to be paid, 
nor have any papers as recommended in a previous note of October 1 8th been 
sent to him. Therefore, (1) papers are asked for, (2) terms of reference have 
to be telegraphed, and (3) indication given regarding terms that may be offered 
to him. 


297. File No. 17(333)/59-PMS. 

298. Vinoba Bhave and Nehru met at Gangad, near Ahmedabad, on 17 Dec. 1958. 

299. Shriman Narayan, Member, Planning Commission, who was present at the meeting, 
recorded in his book Vinoba - His Life and Work (Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1970), p. 
312, that Lai Bahadur Shastri explained to Vinoba Bhave that small holdings up to ten 
acres were exempt from licences whereas large manufacturers were required to renew 
their licences for the production of salt in order to prevent unfair competition with 
smaller firms. Shastri also pointed out that the Government had decided not to grant any 
new licences to large manufacturers. 

300. Note to Moraiji Desai, 26 December 1958. File No. 1 7(204 )/56-66-PMS. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

301. Secretary, Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance. 

302. Secretary, Revenue, Ministry of Finance. 

303. Walter James Levy was an American oil consultant; connected with various international 
organisations. 
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3. Further it is stated that he should be paid his commercial fee in order 
not to embarrass him with other Governments but that he will put this entire 
sum in Foundation for use of Indian students or some other agreed Indian 
purpose, thus doing our work without any net benefit to himself. 

4. All this rather confuses me. Mr Levy is, I understand, an eminent 
economist in the oil business. He is not an oil technician. His advice therefore 
may presumably be partly in the realm of policy and partly in the economics of 
oil production. So far as policy is concerned, we have already decided about it 
and various arrangements have been made for the erection of refineries, pipe- 
lines. as well as further exploration and exploitation of oil in India on behalf of 
the States. The Rumanians are putting up a refinery in Assam and an agreement 
has been arrived at. 304 We have practically agreed on dealing with the Russians 
in regard to the second refinery' to be situated at Barauni. In Cambay, Jwalamukhi 
in Hoshiarpur and in Assam investigations are proceeding by various engineers 
from the Soviet Union, Rumania and elsewhere and we have already ordered 
drilling machinery. 30 '' Thus we have gone far in making arrangements for 
exploration and exploitation and many of the arrangements are with governments 
like the Rumanian Government and the Soviet Government. 

5. What papers except some general papers can be sent to Mr Levy? It 
would probably not be right to send him detailed papers for our dealings with the 
Rumanian Government and the Soviet offer that may lead us into embarrassing 
positions. And what terms of reference can be given to him except the most 
general ones? 

6. So far as the fee is concerned, it is very good of Mr Levy not to benefit 
himself. But anyhow we shall have to pay probably a heavy fee to fit in with 
what he gets from other governments. Other governments, however, deal with 
major private firms in the United States and the position here is different. In 
any event, how are we to indicate the fee? It is for Shri B.K. Nehru to make 
some suggestions for us to consider. 

7. All this rather confuses me. Since we have indicated to Mr Levy that 
we should like him to come here. I suppose we should stand by that invitation. 
It is not clear to me at all how this will work out. In this matter, Finance 
Ministry should keep in intimate touch with our Ministry of Steel, Mines and 
Fuel and. more especially, with the Department dealing with oil. I hope you will 
consult them fully about it. 

304. Gauhati refinery, the first one in the public sector, inaugurated by Nehru on 1 Jan. 1962. 

305. ONGC had four drills, one each at Jwalamukhi (Punjab), Hoshiarpur (Punjab), Cambay 

(Bombay) and Sibsagar (Assam). Rumanian technicians supervised at Jwalamukhi and 

Russians at Hoshiarpur. 
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197. To Jagjivan Ram 306 

December 27, 1958 

My dear Jagjivan Ram, 

Your letter of the 20th December about the competition between the railways 
and road motor traffic. You have pointed out the difficulties railways have to 
face. The question is how to get over these difficulties. Presumably, the right 
course would be for some proposals to be made which can be considered 
firstly by the Ministers concerned here and, later, with the State Governments. 
Some such steps should certainly be taken. 

May I refer to a very small matter? Your letter is typed on seven sheets of 
thick paper. Only one side of the paper is used, and there is plenty of spacing. 
This is needlessly wasteful when we are trying to economise on papers. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


198. To Ram Subhag Singh 307 


(d) Education 
(i) Student Unrest 


November 21, 1958 


My dear Ram Subhag, 308 

I was not present yesterday when you spoke in the Lok Sabha on the Banaras 
Hindu University. 309 Today however, I read the transcript of your speech there 
and I was surprised and distressed to do so. Apart from the fact that it was a 


306. File No. 27(51)/59-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

307. JN Collection. 

308. Secretary, Congress Party in Parliament^ and Lok Sabha MP from Sasaram, Bihar. 

309. Speaking on the motion moved by him and 24 members from all parties. Ram Subhag 
Singh accused K.L. Shrimali, Union Minister of State for Education, of misleading the 
House, of failing to engage with students in Banaras, and of compelling the University 
authorities to summon the police into the campus. When Shrimali suggested that politicians 
should keep off the University, Ram Subhag Singh riposted that political leaders had the 
right and duty to be informed on matters of public importance. 
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fierce and very ungenerous attack not only on the Education Minister but on 
the Government, the tone was to my thinking all wrong. 

The first thing that you should have realised is that the Education Minister 
is only the mouthpiece of Government in this matter. On the last occasion the 
subject came up before the House, I spoke on it. 310 Not only has the Government 
given the most careful consideration to the various steps taken, but they have 
consulted the most eminent educationists in Delhi and outside. 

Everyone is anxious that the University should be reopened. 1 hope this 
will happen in the near future, but there is no value in reopening it if exactly the 
same conditions prevail which led to its closure. 311 This subject is not one for 
the Hindu University only but affects education all over India. Three or four 
days ago, the Allahabad University students organised processions and looted a 
number of shops. 312 We have come to a strange pass if this kind of thing is 
approved. 

I propose to mention this matter at the next Party meeting. 313 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


199. Banaras Hindu University 314 

Jawaharlal Nehru: [...] There are two items in the agenda: The Salaries and 
Allowances of Members of Parliament Bill and the Parliament Prevention of 
Disqualification Bill. Two matters, these two bills [...] 


310. See SWJN/SS/44/pp. 460-466. 

311. BHU students had been agitating since Aug. 1958 to have the Mudaliar Committee 
(appointed in July 1957) report and the ensuing 14 June 1958 Ordinance withdrawn, and 
V.S. Jha, the Vice Chancellor, removed. The Executive Council closed the University 
indefinitely from 8 Oct. 1958. 

312. In solidarity with the BHU students who were agitating for the reopening of their 
University, students of Allahabad University and other local colleges and schools went 
on strike for one day on 17 Nov. 1958, organised processions through the Civil Lines area 
and attacked property. 

313. See item 199. 

314. Proceedings of the meeting of the CPP, 22 November 1958. Tape No. M-37/c, NMML. 
Nehru spoke in English and Hindi. 
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Well, how many of you sitting here understand Hindi or rather who does 
not understand Hindi? Will you please raise your hands? Fine. Dasappa , 315 you 
think you are following it? Are you sure you are understanding it? 

There is one matter which I should like to mention before we start this 
agenda. I wrote to Secretary Ram Subhag Singh about the discussion in the 
Lok Sabha two days ago 316 on the Hindu University Bill. Now, I was present 
only for a little while in the course of the discussion so I did not follow it, but 
later I read the transcript, part of the transcript of the speeches, and I was 
much distressed at the type of speeches, the tone of speeches, and the content 
of speeches; all three matters. Now, the resolution was that, more or less, that 
the Hindu University should be opened soon or immediately. Now, there is no 
argument that everybody wants the Hindu University to open as soon as possible. 
But the question is, and for obvious reasons, that we cannot allow large numbers 
of young men and women hanging round, it is obvious. I give you some 
instances, leave out other instances. There are a number of foreign students 
studying in the Hindu University whom we have sent. Now, what are we to do 
with the foreign students? We have to make provision for them; if not there, 
elsewhere. We cannot keep them hanging, so other students too. So there is no 
doubt about that. The question is how this matter has to be approached and 
how settled. 

Now, I am afraid that the whole discussion that took place that day will 
delay the opening of the University by encouraging certain elements that have 
created a lot of trouble and mischief there. They may be relatively few, some 
hundreds, but hundreds can do a lot of mischief. That is one thing. But here is 
a matter in which I find that our Education Minister was personally attacked, 
his bona fides were brought into question, as if this important matter was done 
by the Education Minister. The whole process started long ago. It was discussed 
in the Lok Sabha previously when this matter came up, when the Bill came up, 
and before. A committee was appointed, a high powered committee . 318 It 
made certain proposals; those proposals, by and large, were accepted, not all. 
We did not agree on some comments on the committee’s report; there were 
some mistakes in the committee’s report [. . .] Anyhow, I am not going into that 
question now. 

Here is a matter of extreme seriousness affecting all our educational 
apparatus in India; it is so serious that it may come to this that we may actually 

315. H.C. Dasappa, Lok Sabha MP from Bangalore, Mysore State. 

316. See item 198. 

317. See SWJN/SS/43/pp. 198-205 and SWJN/SS/44/pp. 460-466. 

318. SWJN/SS/42/pp. 170, 201 and SWJN/SS/43/pp. 151, 624. 
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end and tinish a few universities in India. Education is not going into an 
examination, passing it — we have had enough of that — and passing it by some 
tair means or other. Education is having a certain atmosphere of studying. 
Now, unfortunately that is going, but for my part I would rather put an end to 
every' single university in India and have done with it and start afresh. But this 
kind of playing about, this business and encouraging elements which have put 
an end to real education, whether it is teachers or others, it is really one of the 
major problems of India and for this to be treated in this casual way in the 
House and by our members and by our Secretary in his speech has shocked 
me, when I read his speech. It is amazing. Apart from everything, it was an 
absolute breach of discipline of this party, hundred per cent breach of discipline 
that a matter of this kind should be brought up in this way. It could have been 
brought up in the party, brought up in the Executive Committee, in the House. 
[...] I do not mind any kind of criticism or condemnation of Government. You 
know that we do not really; we allow a great deal of laxity in this matter. But 
what happened day before yesterday has delayed the opening of the University, 
I tell you. The very object that we are striving [is] hard to get because it has 
encouraged Mr Shibbanlal Saksena 319 and others who were carrying about a 
raging, tearing campaign there. And we all know Mr Shibbanlal Saksena; his 
sense of responsibility or judgement is not particularly good. 

But how are we to behave in this matter? It is a very serious matter affecting 
the whole educational apparatus of this country. Here we are consulting almost 
every able educationist in the country about this. I am no expert at education; I 
have some ideas. In regard to Hindu University we have consulted carefully. We 
have appointed a committee now which is called the Executive Committee which 
admittedly consists of able educationists who have no personal grouse in the 
matter . 320 The poor Vice Chancellor does not count. I mean to say, as if we are 


319. (1907-1985); participated in the freedom movement: Member, UPPCC and AICC, 
1928-51, UP Legislative Assembly, 1937-46 and 1964-67, Constituent Assembly, 1946- 
50 and of the Provisional Parliament. 1950-52; Founder President. Kisan Mazdoor Praja 
Party, 1952-58; Independent Member, Lok Sabha. 1954-62 and 1971-1979; Member, 
Praja Socialist Party, 1959-60. Socialist Party (Lohia Group), 1961-63 and United Socialist 
Party, 1963-64: rejoined Congress in 1964 but left it in 1969; formed Samajwadi Congress 
Party of UP and became its President in 1971. 

320. In July 1958, The President of India, appointed M. Patanjali Sastri, former Chief Justice 
of India, Hansa Mehta, former Vice Chancellor. M.S. University. Baroda, H.N. Kunzru, 
Member of Parliament. A.R. Wadia, Director, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, S.K. 
Basu. Member of Parliament, A.N. Khosla, Vice Chancellor of Roorkee University and 
Sukhdev Pande of the Birla Education Trust, Pilani, as members of the Executive 
Committee. 
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being led by the nose by the Vice Chancellor, it is absurd. We are trying to 
produce conditions to start it as rapidly as possible and in as good a way as 
possible. Because, remember this, if it is merely started as a result of this 
agitation with the same persons carrying on, then you may take it from me that 
the Hindu University is doomed, and possibly other universities too. That is a 
disaster we wish to avoid, but as I said at the beginning it really is a matter of 
very serious concern that this University should remain closed and thousands 
of students, should, sort of, have nothing to do or should wait for it. That is a 
very bad thing and we have to look into it and make arrangements for them as 
soon as possible. I was greatly distressed at this matter therefore I wanted to 
mention it to you . . . 

Well, Mr Dasappa has made a very pertinent observation. If this motion 
was supposed to come, why did not we meet earlier to consider it? Well, 
frankly it is partly our fault, my fault if you like. It never struck me. I will be 
glad to discuss that matter there. It never struck me that it will take that particular 
turn, of course. But even so one ought to have thought of that. It is a lapse on 
our part undoubtedly. 

Govind Ballabh Pant: The matter has been discussed twice ... 321 


*iqi5<crlKrl FT cff 3TFT facFTcT 3TF7 FTFtf tl FT FI FFF ^ il 

W F3F FFF Fft FTcT FF? # «ft| FFF TJTtf f^F FFT ITF tjfF 

331^ F^l ftpfc FFT FTF % FcFT FcFt flTFF McF 'FT^, FF 3 

■err ftftct ftf «fti fawr ft hfftt *tti fft Ft irrct 

FFf sfa FFf FtFT F FTT3F fFTFT FFTI WH Ft ^ITCT Ft FFT sftl FFFft 
FRtFT fa^FH FF FFT F FF^ fFTFT tl 322 

[Translation begins] 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What you are saying is quite true. There has been discussion 
on this matter twice. At this time, there was only one issue for discussion and it 
had nothing to do with the old matters. But only old matters have been raised. 
The only issue was that the University should reopen at the earliest and it 
should be reopened in a proper manner. That was the right thing to do. This 
matter should have been discussed. But here skeletons in the cupboard have 


321. After this the proceedings are in Hindi. 

322. After this the proceedings are in English. These are given immediately after the English 
translation of the preceding part of the proceedings. 
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been dug out and insinuations hurled upon everyone. The whole scenario has 
changed and those responsible for the mess have been praised . 323 

[Translation ends] 

I think really we must pull ourselves up together. This kind of loose 
functioning does not do credit to any party and it is really, it surprises me how 
we are going, gradually going in a wrong direction. We have to meet very, very 
grave problems. We cannot function and [...] ourselves, well, more or less, as 
a present to some Opposition Members and others to exploit us . 324 

3ER: fFf -5FT wr RT-lf Rt RTTRRTRT RTT Member RFf f, 

TFRRRT If f, RFT Rt FR RFf R* fRRR f3TT RTI [...] 

RFF: [...] RRRTT eft RlfFT F TftRTT FRFT 3TTRRft fadRT RlfFR 
dtai 3TFT Education Ministry RTT FRR RTFR I, STIR RIF 3TR ehl4«biR>J|) 
FTT R Wt RTt', Rt 3k Rlet tl 3 RTeT +l4R>lft | jfi RT ^ RTt RRt, 'dK.fR •Ml 

Rff ^ll, Rt Udell R>t, RFt RT^, R RtiRl Rlt Rl*-A^K ■muni FtrlT |l FR 
RFT S)I<9H R>f «hi4, RRT committee Rft fR*RFR «iiW 3TR fRR 

F)IH R RTTR F RR eft RRt TFRt RFt I, fRR eft RTF RT RF RITeft I, Rift 

e +>lH ^Pldl R RFt FT TTRTRT I, 3TTR RTtRI 3RR FR RTF R FTT committee RTf RRT 
deiueii R |, RFF (r) ^ -rrr ztRiT-fR n T u ftl RRt committee I, RTRt RRt F 
RRRTR RFtR, Ft RFfR It eft STTRt ll ^ RT RTtt RfR fRRf committee RFt I 
RfR RfRf Ftl 3TTR R[? |t 3 RRRI TRR R RRTTR2 FTef', ffHd RTt', fRR RRcp 
RTF RTF tftR RTtt sfk committee RRTR R)t, R>ft <j*KI, RFt 3ftr committee RRRt 
ftf RTF Itl 3RR jUR f | stir IftRR RT, R eft RRT R tTt sit It RTT RRM FT 

RTRT ll R 3Ttt RTR I fRT eTRRTR Ft, RRTT tTRTTF RTt, RRRH RRTR, R 

Fp5 Rll", RFt eft, R eft RHF RTRTRT 3TTRRt committee R 3TTRRT, fRR R RRF 
committee RR RRRTtl 

fRR RR), Rt RTtf RRFT R RFt RTRT-Parliament R RR) RTFfT RRT iRRTT, FRf 

RfRRfffst ^ RR If, RFR ft RR4, Rt RR) RFR ft Rt, RFT committee RRt 
Rt RR RT, 3TR RRRTt RPtRFT fRT I ^5 R ^5 RRR RTT RTIR ReTdR RFt % RRRTt 
RdlF 37 N R |, RT RRR RTtt ReTeft Ft en RRRTt ReTTRT RTRI RtfRTR 3RR 


323. After this the proceedings are in English. 

324. After this the proceedings are in Hindi. 
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3TN FT W rnf FF TF, fq^T F?FT ftpTFTT t, F ^ FTTTFFl Parliament 
cfl fspTFTT FFf FT TFFTTtl Parliament TFT F TTFFTt tl F?FT FTFFT fa*4FK t? ^ 
cfr, FFT cfr fq^T F ^ 1(141 STTFFt TFF ^P-i^Md F, professors F>t i?fTFFT T^, 
F Fp5 3ftT, ftFF BTFfa FFRTT FT FTTil F 1 flT FTTF FTF 1? F? ^f cfl fl<W 
TT FF TFT ^1 FTT FRT F FFT J ldcll 1?? B^T FTF <Rs(H 1% TTFFF FF FFF F3 FF> 
3TFTT FtfFR, ^fFR... 325 

[Translation begins] 

Someone: I am not a Member of the Lok Sabha. I am in the Rajya Sabha. 

There also there was a discussion about the Hindu University [...] 

Jaw'aharlal Nehru: [...] Obviously, you should always have the opportunity of 
discussing these matters. But you refer to the Education Ministry. You may or 
may not approve of the Committee which has been formed — that is a different 
matter. But we have tried to put together good people in this committee and the 
matter has been entrusted to them. Now, they may or may not deal with the 
matter in the right way, but we have to make somebody responsible. Now, if we 
entrust the responsibility to an individual or to a committee and hinder them in 
their work, then nothing can be achieved. Please think. If you refuse to cooperate 
with or help the committee, and keep criticising it all the time, how can it 
function? After all it is a new committee — constituted just six weeks or two 
months ago — and it cannot have the benefit of experience all at once. It does 
not take you anywhere to create difficulties right from the beginning. Can’t 
you see that the whole thing is absurd? It is a different matter that you should 
give your opinion, consult the committee, guide them, whatever it is. Otherwise 
no intelligent person would ever be prepared to become a part of the committee. 

Secondly, I can’t understand one thing more. Parliament passed a law on 
the Hindu University; there were two debates on it; and then a committee was 
formed. We have to give it an opportunity to function now. I am not suggesting 
that you should not advise it. If they are wrong, tell them about it. But if you 
try all the time to undermine their legitimacy, tell me who would agree to take 
on the responsibility? Parliament cannot take on the responsibility. Parliament 
can only express an opinion. At this rate no honest person would be prepared 
to function as professors, etc., in universities. This matter ought to be considered 


325. After this the proceedings are in English. These are given immediately after the English 
translation of the preceding part of the proceedings. 
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carefully. After all, I am not saying anything wrong. I am telling you the proper 
way of going about it. What is wrong about it ?... 326 

[Translation ends] 

Well, I am merely replying to our friend here. I was saying that it is not 
possible at this stage here to discuss the long past history of the Hindu University. 
There was a culmination of that: maybe many mistakes were committed by various 
people, by various Vice Chancellors, professor and others. We cannot go into 
that as a culmination because this story is a story of old standing. Every Vice 
Chancellor has recorded his views on it and his great distress at things that 
were happening there. There it is. Anyhow Parliament considered it and passed 
a bill. A committee was appointed to take some interim measures till we pass a 
full new bill or Act. This committee has been functioning for a little while, for 
about a month, six weeks, I do not know the exact time, maybe two months. 
Now, it has hardly had much time and it has had to face continuously these 
difficulties which have included physical obstruction, violence, etc. 

Now, I do not mind students occasionally misbehaving, even offering 
violence. I do not like it if they do it, of course; they should pay the penalty for 
it. But where the whole basis of this new reconstruction of this Hindu University 
is attacked and uprooted then what is to take its place? Think all that. Are we to 
appoint another committee? The present committee certainly consists of very 
high class men, there is no doubt about it, and unbiased men. They have nothing 
to do with old quarrels or new. Would any decent men, decent educationists 
agree to serve on any future committee? There will be a blank, there will be a 
vacuum. What exactly happens? We just leave matters to chance to drift, you 
see. You must consider these questions and you regret, I regret, everybody regrets 
all that has happened and more particularly that large number of students there 
are, for the present, unprovided for in regard to education. It is a most distressing 
thing and should be put right as soon as possible. But if you try to put it right in 
the wrong way, you do not put it right, you make it wronger still. And then 
what do we do afterwards? Not only there but somewhere else, the same 
procedure follows. The other day in Allahabad — it has been a fairly well-behaved 
university but suddenly a procession starts of students and because some 
shopkeepers did not observe hartal, they loot their shops and break them. What 
have the shopkeepers got to do with the university matters? They loot their 
shops. It is an extraordinary thing and then the students said afterwards, as I 


326. After this the proceedings are in English. 
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am told, we are very sorry, we did not do it, some hooligans joined us. Well, 
that is just it. You see if you do something which gives an opportunity for 
hooligans to function then... you are right, yes... But the shops had nothing to 
do either, it is quite right. There were some foreigners there who were that 
evening leaving by air for a foreign country, [...] all his baggage just thrown 
away, the poor fellow could not leave. You see these are symptoms which are 
bad. unhealthy symptoms and because those symptoms came up in a marked 
way in Banaras — they occur in other places too — a kind of internal crisis was 
created and after an enquiry certain proposals were made by a committee and 
certain actions taken by the Lok Sabha. 

Now, it is open for any person to say that that action might have been different 
from this, of course; but there it is. We have to have some finality about things 
and now it is to everybody’s interest, whatever his view about past actions 
may be. to get the Hindu University functioning properly as soon as possible. It 
is obvious. It is the national interest, it is the students’ interest, it is the teachers’ 
interest, it is State Government’s interest, it is the Government of India’s and 
Education Ministry's interest. The question is only how best to do it so as not to 
have a repetition of what has happened because then it will be much worse 
even than before because you have failed in what you did. 

Now, if a step puts difficulties in the way of a normal return, then you face 
greater difficulties. We have been responsible. We cannot act, as I said, like a 
very dear friend Mr Snibbanlal Saksena acts. Because he gets excited, he does 
not see what has followed his excitement. So, that is the problem. That is why 
I wanted to bring it to you because it is a serious matter. Then perhaps I 
thought this aspect had not come up before you. 

Someone:... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: When I think that my visit is really helpful I shall go there, or 
any where else, at the cost of other work. But I am doubtful what the right time 
is and... as a matter of fact, the students are not there and I do not wish. I am 
a fairly disciplined person. I dislike barging in, interfering where the responsibility 
is somebody else’s. There’s, we have appointed a committee. I will tell you 
something which I have not told anybody. I had promised next month in 
December to go to the Allahabad University convocation. When I heard of 
these incidents, I wrote to say I am sorry I will not come, and I wrote to the 
Vice Chancellor that I would rather not go, I do not wish to go, and just chide 
the students and tell them they must behave themselves, I do not like it. I like 
those students. Most of them act in haste without thinking. A few persons take 
a lead, others follow. And I am tired of just running down and saying you have 
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misbehaved. It does not do any good to them nor me. I do not know what else 
to say, so I said I would not come. So it had a reverse effect on me, what Mr 
Raghubir Sahai " has said; this kind ot thing. But, of course, an occasion may 
arise w hen I may go to Allahabad or Banaras or Lucknow, w ; herever it may be. 
That is a different matter... 

Someone:... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, it is too complicated and difficult a problem for us to 
deal with it rather casually. What this lady Mrs Ramamurti 328 has said is true, it 
is correct, and yet even that does not take us very far. What I mean is that few 
parents understand their children and few' children understand their parents, 
especially in an age of transition, and we are going through this transition, not 
political at the top. We are going through social changes, big changes, and a 
child would have respect and affection for the parent and yet consider the 
parent outmoded, out of date. You see that is the difficulty and one has to 
proceed very cautiously in this matter, and my difficulty is, that is why I dislike 
intensely, although sometimes I may in a temper say something, I dislike going 
and just running down the students: you are bad, it is quite absurd, what is the 
use of my running down the young generation in India today, it is quite absurd. 
If they are no good then India is no good; there the matter ends. And what are 
we working for? But one has to approach them ultimately not in a chiding 
spirit; in a firm way certainly but nevertheless in an understanding way. 

Well, I merely mention this to you because all of us have to give thought to 
it and, speaking for myself, I can tell you that I am constantly giving thought to 
this matter and I earnestly hope that the Hindu University will soon start opening, 
possibly it may start opening in bits, phased opening, I might say, just to see 
that everything goes right, so gradually the whole thing starts functioning. 

Now we come to this matter, the salaries and allowances of Members of 
Parliament Amendment Bill. I am told, I have not closely seen the Bill, but I am 
told there are two or three matters in it. amendments 329 . One is: some member 
of our party has suggested, I believe, that pension should be paid to MPs if 
they have [...] 330 


327. Lok Sabha MP from Budaun, Uttar Pradesh. 

328. T. Nallamuthu Ramamurti was Rajya Sabha MP from Madras. 

329. The CPP discussed the bill on MPs’ salaries, introduced in the Lok Sabha on 27 September 
1958. The bill provided for free rail and air travel for MPs. 

330. After this the proceedings are in Hindi. 
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3FF: Pn«ndlci FFFFT Ft 37TR k Hid FIT d-SFi Ft t k 'isq-s Fik tl 
dPti-i FF F sk FTFT FT t fti H'M-Mld^fl Ft FFI 4t Fit qfkb Vice 
Chancellor FTIF k FFTFFTT fIf Ft FFI F FIT ... 

'Ji'illtdld FIFT; tt 3Et fFTFT FT IF Fit F Ft FF ®TRTT FT HIcjh IIFT t 
MdFdlOdT 51 F FTI 3 TOT FIT «|3F, F FF FIF FT, F FF Fltf FTI FTFJF FIT 
ikfF ■gFF Ft ft + 1^1 Ft Ft ftr Fifi ft f fttfr % fkiR iFk ftr t 
"Ft FIF FFTF til Fit I FFFT t FIF Hdd Fit FFITFT FflFT FFTF F FT3 ^dl<i 
FFIET fri sffT IFt FFI 4t 3IF tf 3TTFF FtdT fdF IF IF Ft FIF FIT House 
F ^ sffl FIT FFF FT STPtedFR t, HdFdKldl FT Ft 3R%1FR t, tlfFTF 
FFIFRtFt House F‘ FI FJi' FT FFFT dRsdTK Fit t, t FHFT % t F>IF FT I 
34k fFFt FT Fit t IF FT FT Fit FTIFTI FFlfFT FgfFFTI t, FFF t 34k FTFt 
FFf FI FFT FTF k tl 3TFF1F f FIT FI F|F FTPT FFF f tlfFTF iklt Ft "OFT IF 
FTF F personal charges <FFTF I IFF I Vice Chancellor F, gPHU, FFT F5IT, 
FFTF 8 FTkl FT FT 9 Fit RJFI, 8 FT <rticil Fit FF [...] cllPh FFFt wrong 
F FF fl t' klF ^FFt FIT TJFt, FTf TO *T 3Tlt FT FF Ft Pdk^F FF^RTT 
FI Prestige fFTFFT IFF? Hindu University FT FFI F FIT Education 
Minister FTFF k fFT FlftpR F FTF t IF FFFt tl F FFRTI FJF 1|3TT "3FFT 
Education Ministry F 3FF FT FFH k FFct, FI FI 3nftFT F" 3TTF, fr report 
F%F 3TI TFT I FTFT education authorities F, University Grants Commission 
i?, fFFF FF F Ft Vice Chancellor tt, TFFF FFTT Finance Minister I 
Pti^i FTI Hindu University F FFT ^F t, k FFFT Chairman 332 tl FT FIT 
3F^ FcTIF FFk, 3k FTF Fff 1%TFT FTIFT, HfFR FTFtt ^t ftckt F Ft t, 
FI fk F^TT, fFFF>t FFT IF IfFF F, FF F TpIFFiT, education FT matters F, 
FdTI-FFTFF F><H FT I ikfT FTF fFFT fFT FTI IFTFI it TIT t Vice Chancellor 
FF FI students FT sk IfFF Fit FTF 'tl Vice Chancellor Ft FIT FI PM k 
Ft %FR t, FFFT IFltFT f^FT ^31 t, FT k Fit FIT ktl 

3k ^kt FTF IftFF Fkfr FTIT fFT Ft FTeTFT Flit t FlfF Education 
Minister, Vice Chancellor FTt FTFFI Flit tl FFT t 3Tt FT? fFT F IFF \ FTI 
Member IF House FT IF %FT Fit kit FTF Fkl ^FT FIFT t "gk FTI FF 
FFTF 3k flFTF F tFT-ZtFT Flf I FIT, IF FTI Fft Fit Fft FIT FIT, Ff FTF FIT 


331. Raghbir Singh Panjhazari was Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab. 

332. C.D. Deshmukh. 
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faf t Rdfa fMTI fafa, fa dtet fa dJFd dfdd dfa cTTFT faff fate; 
ddd dt, fWT dt fatl fat PEPSU fa amfR judge dRtetffardFTndTFrTFT 
t nnRd fa, ate fa faf jthctt, fa ddd? far ■^mm fatn tfft \\ fat ftfa t 
Hindu University fa fat alfa RTRt fatl faR... 

aid, <jH<i tHqici Pn-Hi men fal faf "^R ffar Fdd amendments fal eft 
fa ffar A^kI dfa ch< 2 p(I 6 fad I I mean — dldr tefdtrm. pension ffadl Pension 
fad I ffatddrT resolution fa? 

3Rd: 1335 resolution 3TRTT fa, ballot fa faf an ddT andl 

ddIFTdTd faFd: fall, b^r resolution 3TRT fa afk ballot fa fa 3TRTT 'll [...] far 
dfa fa 3MT fa, ffar 3RR Rdfa fal? WTkT fa ffa dd dTd dm Member TFT fa, 
fafaF, djd WFRT f ffa afa dPd dT3 dTd faf RH ddT fal fa dddT dfa, dffad 

tef ^ ^ Fdi t, ^fa afa fafan fa mran fa mm fa tefi [...] fa, fadt! 

Sfirfaf ddR ffam dlRmi ffaRT fa fa, dd faffari ... ffafe fa? pension 
dT? 333 ...dd BFT dl?fal tfa, T^fat dFId Id dp5 dFT dTFfa fa fat fad dR fat 

dTtnrf dicii faffaq fan fan annfa mFt ■gfa tef fa Ttd mti mmF a-i^ 
nra qi^-Hin fall dffarn Rm dm mr fa far Fd? fa ffa fF^dim fa FddtT ^-u 
ffaFIdd <g<i<'ii<t> afa ddd fal atmdft, Hie! fal , s+tcfoi $^iki faf dRdT, Hie! fat <sicM 
dR fan fal fa" arte frr fa ^edi fr, nfafn annfat faf d^rn fat $c-h fate Ifa ^ , 
dte ftt dmr faf apR am attstdR nte fa fa amnR fatdn-ftermt, ^amrfate fate 
fa, fa fa*dfa fa, fa, fa ... ate Rdfa fa dm atm ddtfa, fa dm dddn arm farm, 

fa fa dTFd Rdfa FdT fa faffa RddrT did fa fapHt mgfafad FT dm;, afar dt dp? 

fafi afar fa -gtpTffafapr annfa fa fa wi fast fafa ddfa mrrn, fa fate fa fadn 
mrnm fan fl fa fa fann f^Rdfaf practical aspect fanfal ter ffaR 3FR MPs 
fa Ft, fa MLAs fa dfaf n Ft? R^Jd T^FT tl fa ddd did fa, ffa dfad 
RmdT fa mm; Fdfa fai fa fa afa dRm \ ante, dte <swHi=t) nm f, nFd 
practically =h?di ^1 

3Td fa fa Fd aidlR Member Fddte fa Ftfa t, Fd dd ddfa tl fa armfa 
1^7 affa dim Rd TTIFd fa Fdfatd an^ fat Governors fa pension ffadfa 
fafa I Governors fa cfdfatd fat fat, Governors fa fa ffaft fa Htfl I Rd 


333. The Party also discussed a non-official resolution by Raghubir Sahai on pensions for 
MPs. It cited in justification the poverty of some former MPs and similar schemes in the 
UK, Canada, South Africa and New Zealand. 
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fTO 4 l°H<l TO TO <4^ ^ FT ^1 lei 1?, <+>'{ I TsU, ^jR eft cb£) 

RFf fTO TO FFS 4<b\< |TF TOF f RTF TOT Rq^kl TO TOFI TO TOT 4l^5 fj RTO TOTsR 
R *Js$l °Nl TO '^jrl... cobbler FT RR °b6i TOTT R cobbler FT Governor? 

toR-to mjot t, tor-ttt t *^f frtrt sfk totott, TOtfrot tort? Ft r, 

RfTOR R RTO FRR Constitution R FRR President ^ toTR pension TOT F 
3frr frofr TO %q RFf, 3TRTTO service TO efpjf TO TOF Ftfroi sfk TO R 

Wt TOt t RRTO f^TR, ^RT TO f TOj; TOT T# tl FRTOl TOR TO FTF R TOT R FT 
FTFT TO Tfl(l TJRT iTOTRf TOMF TO i? , political sense TO TOTFt "^Ft i? fro 
FRR TORT TIcRRTTO TOFR TOR RFf TOT TORI TO TOT TOfFT TO RFTfTO TOff 
TO*I 334 

TO?R, T^TOk TOFTTO... 335 
[Translation begins] 

Someone: It is generally believed that the students, under the influence of 
Shibbanlal Saksena, are creating problems. But I would like to submit that it 
is not because of Shibbanlalji but the partisan behaviour of the Vice 
Chancellor that... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I had spoken to you about these matters. But it is obvious 
that what I said has had no effect whatsoever on Panjhazariji. 336 Also the 
discussion that took place has had no effect on him. I don’t know if he even 
tried to understand what was said. So I am helpless except to say that I consider 
his arguments to be not merely wrong but a little more than that. That is why 
I referred today to the debates in Parliament. Here everyone has the right to 
say, Panjhazariji also has the right to say what he likes. But he has no right to 
say such things in Parliament. Nor has anyone else the right to do so because 
they are baseless and wrong. They don't know what they are saying. People 
say a lot ot things in ignorance but he has levelled certain personal charges... 
Just listen to what he has said: the Vice Chancellor ordered a lathi charge [on 


334. Finally, the Salaries and Allowances of Members of Parliament (Amendment) Bill was 
passed by the Lok Sabha on 12 December 1958. It provided for free first class rail travel 
to Ministers, and numerous amendments for free or subsidised air travel for MPs were 
lost with big margins. 

335. After this the proceedings are in English. These are given immediately after the English 
translation of the preceding part of the proceedings. 

336. See fn 33 1 in this section. 
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the students] on the morning of the 8th or the 9th, or maybe the 8th, to put 
them in the wrong I am amazed to hear this kind of talk from a person who 
regards himself as a responsible individual. Whose prestige is affected? The 
Education Minister got involved in the matter of the Hindu University towards 
the end. This matter started much before he joined the Education Ministry. He 
came into the picture when the reports, etc., had come. Many authorities 
connected with education are involved. There is the University Grants 
Commission, on whose board there are senior Vice Chancellors. Our former 
Finance Minister, who has no bias against the Hindu University, is its Chairman, 337 
and we consult him. Then there are many senior people in Delhi. Though I am 
not going to name them, we value their opinion in matters relating to education. 
So, all of them are consulted. Now, suddenly this gentleman comes up with the 
assertion that there is a quarrel between the Vice Chancellor and the students 
and that it has become a prestige issue. The Vice Chancellor is there only for a 
few days more. In fact, he has already sent in his resignation, and he will not 
continue there. 

The other thing he said was that the Education Minister wants to protect 
the Vice Chancellor. What can I say? I am amazed that a Member of the House 
should say such meaningless things. I feel very angry to see that some members 
do not have any control over their speech and mind and such things should be 
said here against people who are not present here. Forgive me for expressing 
myself in such strong terms but people should exercise some control over their 
speech and mind. He comes here from PEPSU and tries to pass judgement on 
what is happening in Banaras. Am I not supposed to know better? I stay nearer to 
Banaras and have been in closer touch with the Hindu University than he. 

Now, let's take another question. I have heard that some amendments 
have been suggested asking for salaries for members. I am sorry, the suggestion 
is that Members should get pension. Whose resolution is this? 

Someone: One resolution has come. It has come through ballot today. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: So there is one resolution and it has come through ballot. 
Well, it doesn’t matter how it has come, provided it is well-intentioned. It says 
that a person should have been a Member for ten years and there is also a provision 
regarding age, perhaps sixty years. I am not sure but, as far as I know, such a 
rule doesn’t exist anywhere in the world. [Interruption]. Yes, of course, you will 
be given a chance. Please tell us, which country? In England? About pension? 338 


337. See fn 332 in this section. 

338. See fn 333 in this section. 
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Wait a minute. Raghubir Sahai Sahab wants to say something. He will be given 
a chance. As I said, I don’t know about all the countries in the world — perhaps 
he may have more information — but I am certain about one thing, and that is, 
that to do this in India would be absolutely wrong and dangerous. Even to hint 
at this would finish the Party. I am saying this on the basis of my knowledge, 
and many of you must also be aware that there is so much criticism in the 
newspapers, etc. So, do you know what will happen if this matter is pursued? 
Whosoever is in favour of it now would find it impossible to get reelected and 
their detractors will come out and show them flags and point out that these are 
the people who are pensioners. I am amazed. Think of the practical aspects of 
it. And then, if MPs get pension, why not the MLAs? The principle is the same. 
So it spreads, and it may lead to a strange situation. Let me tell you that practically 
speaking it would be a most dangerous thing. 

Well, I am aware that Members are often in financial difficulties. I would 
like to mention that recently I got a latter from an individual suggesting that 
Governors should get pension. This was not suggested by one of the Governors. 
The idea is that after retirement from governorship what is a person to do? I 
can’t understand how a person becomes useless after being a Governor for 
five years. All sorts of occupations are open to them. Somebody asked me, “Is 
it alright for a Governor to become a cobbler?” I said, “Why not? What is so 
demeaning about being a cobbler?” Anyhow, in our Constitution we have a 
provision about pension for the President and for no one else, apart from those in 
the services. And I think they have done the right thing. My political sense tells 
me that there can’t be a more dangerous step than to keep widening its scope. 
Now I leave it to you; you can do what you like . 339 

Please come, Raghubir Sahaiji. . . 34 ° 

[Translation ends] 

Jawaharlal Nehru: My knowledge was very limited about this matter. I thank 
you for it and I apologise for having indicated that this might not be so. Of 
course, he has not dealt with the main point that I raised, which is that it will be 
highly — in the conditions in India, and everything — it will be highly impolitic to 
do any such thing in mentioning some cases of respected friends and colleagues 
of ours like Dr Murari Lai . 341 Well, of course, such cases, we know such cases, 


339. See fn 334 in this section. 

340. After this the proceedings are in English. 

341. Former Rajya Sabha MP (1952-56) from Uttar Pradesh. 
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not only of ex-Members of Parliament but outside Parliament, plenty of our 
colleagues like that. As a matter of fact. Dr Murari Lai could probably not 
qualify, because he was only two years here, or something like that. You see, 
he even did not qualify. 

The most of the cases he has mentioned are partly, not wholly, in the 
nature of provident fund but, you will remember, in all these countries, I believe, 
which he has mentioned, there are various things applying to the general 
population, old age pensions, and old age pensions are very considerable, 1 
might tell you, in some countries, old age pensions. Then there is the 
unemployment dole, all these things, when a country' is prosperous enough to 
do that. In Sweden, the old age pension is probably more. I do not quite 
remember what it is, but it is a very considerable sum. More than the earnings 
of most people in India is the old age pension there. Now, if in Sweden in 
addition to that they provide for something it is part of a scheme. In all these 
countries there are old age pensions, in all these countries there are 
unemployment doles, apart from free medical service, free this, free that. So, 
in a scheme like that, if and if they can afford it they do it, it does not make 
much difference. But here the real difficulty in India is whatever we do, it 
applies to a handful of persons however worthy they might be when the great 
majority are worse off and that creates bitterness of feelings and that is bad 
enough. But, as I said, the practical aspect becomes a general outcry and 
agitation. Well, these people go there to feather their own nests; which is not a 
good idea to spread, although the agitation will be baseless and wrong. And a 
time may come, well, really what we should aim at is the state providing all 
kinds of things for everybody, free education, free health, free this, free that, 
and work even, even for those of relatively advanced years, and old age pensions 
for those who cannot. But just selecting, I am quite sure, selecting Members of 
Parliament for this, even though they deserve it very much after their labours, 
would be a very erroneous thing, creating a bad impression in the public. That 
is what I would submit to you f. . . J anybody else wants to say something about 
this point? [...] 

No, about this point I am saying. ..pensions, yes.. .but I said that, I said that 
immediately that spreads out and then what about the members of Municipal 
Board, what about the panchayats? You see, it becomes difficult. May I take it 
that much as we appreciate the arguments of our friend Raghubir Sahai, we do 
not agree with his conclusion at any rate at this particular moment? ... Oh, yes, 
time is not right; we are not adequately and economically advanced [. . .] So, just 
this matter should not be pressed. 

What is the other matter, Mr Dasappa? 
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Someone: Sir. there are just two points which I would like to place before 
the House. One is with regard to the Members being permitted to do one 
intermediate journey at least and that too to their constituency during the 
session by air. This is not my idea; it is an idea of my friends. They say you 
can permit the MPs to go to their constituencies once by air and get back. 
The other idea is my own, that is, since we get a free railway pass from 
one place to another destination, we may be enabled to pay the difference 
between the railway fare and the airfare and be allowed to travel by air. If 
we go by railway we get it free; if we go by air we have got to pay the.... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: [...] keep a promise for certain functions, but Pantji is here 
and no doubt [...]. Any such suggestions you make in this regard should be 
noted but there is one broad thing I should like to submit, that anything involving 
further expenditure on the state should be avoided at the present moment, 
when we are calling upon people, on the one hand, for austerity and all that; it 
may be a small sum, it may be a few lakhs, but it does not fit in with our calls 
on the people. It is a difficulty. That has to be borne in mind. One thing what I 
think Mr... yes, just... Kapoor 4 " said, if I understand him rightly, that a person 
may travel by air by paying the difference, he is quite right. The Auditor General 
objected to that; we were doing that. That might be considered or travel by air- 
conditioned coach by paying the difference. These matters can be considered 
certainly how they fit in. But what Mr Dasappa said apart from that, involved 
in addition to that that there should be another intermediate [...] — he can come 
by air; he can go by air on business. But he wants another, one intermediate 
travel. That again, if you apply rules, I have submitted, would be a special 
burden. I just do not think ... that I agree, but I submit to you that at the 
present juncture what we are telling our people about austerity, it will go with 
a bad grace, even if our demand is quite justified. Comparisons are made perhaps 
rightly with the rules regulating our services, they can travel by air-conditioned, 
or this or that. Well, it is unfortunate but all of us have to function in an illogical 
way in the matter of salaries. My secretary gets nearly double the salary which 
I ... more than the double salary sometimes that I get. It is true that I get a 
house too, and this and that, and there it is, but that raises quite different [...]. 
I do not like the idea of ourselves, Ministers or MPs, comparing them with 
them. We stand on a different type of a footing, and, if we, you see that how 
have we got into this tangle of high salaries. I know that, please. I know that. 
We have got it because the English people originally, the English ICS men, 


342. Jaspat Roy Kapoor was Rajya Sabha MP from Uttar Pradesh. 
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wanted high salaries to go to England every year or every second year with 
their families and have all kinds of privileges and they got them, because the 
government was their government. Then the Indian ICS people came and they 
said equality although there was no need for Indian ICS men to go to England 
every year, as if their family was there. He got, including the Indian ICS man 
got also, the right to take his family to England every second year with his full 
salary and the state paying — just equality. And so we get more and more 
entangled. In industry we get entangled in this way, but on the political plane 
we should think of all this independently, and not compare it. I admit that many 
of those things are illogical but they are there. 

Govind Ballabh Pant: . . . 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Because, the more often we meet the better. Thank you. ..That 
report, according to the rules Pantji knows better than I do, has to be sent to 
the Public Service Commission after certain opportunity has been given to the 
people concerned to give their explanations. Then the Public Service Commission 
deals with it. Then, of course, it will come to Parliament, but they have to be 
given a chance naturally to reply to what has been said about them [...] 

Govind Ballabh Pant: I have stated in Parliament and so did the Finance 

Minister 343 previously that the report will be placed on the Table of the House 

after these proceedings. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What Pantji said was that he had stated in the House that the 
report and the review of the Vivian Bose Enquiry Commission will be placed on 
the Table of the House. After these procedures, that is. the commission reports, 
the parties concerned are called upon to answer to whatever charges may be 
made and the Public Service Commission gives its view. These are the 
procedures. Then this is placed before the House. [...] 


343. Morarji Desai. 
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200. To K.L. Shrimali 344 


November 22, 1958 

My dear Shrimali, 545 

At our Congress Party meeting today 346 I referred to the discussion on the 
Banaras Hindu University which took place two days ago. 347 I spoke rather 
strongly about the speeches and attitude of some Congress Members. 

I am, however, much concerned about one aspect of this matter and I am 
sure you must also be concerned. It is not desirable or even possible to keep 
thousands of students doing nothing and waiting for something to happen. 
This is bad for them and bad for the country. Indeed the cases of foreign 
students studying there have come up before me. What are we to do? A few 
days or even a few weeks lost do not matter much. But this uncertainty and 
indefinite prolongation of an enforced holiday is bad. 

There are only two ways out of this difficulty. One is to open the University 
or, the other, to provide for the students in other universities. Obviously it is 
difficult to provide for thousands of them elsewhere. That will raise very serious 
problems. We might perhaps provide for the foreign students elsewhere. 
Therefore it becomes essential that the University should start functioning as 
soon as possible. The idea that this should be done in a phased way is good. 
Why should not some departments be opened as soon as possible? The fact 
that some students or teachers or others create trouble should not prevent us 
from doing that. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


344. JN Collection. 

345. Union Minister of State for Education. 

346. See item 199. 

347. In the Lok Sabha on 20 Nov. 1958. 
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201. To Hriday Nath Kunzru 348 


November 28, 1958 

My dear Hariji, 349 

Your letter of the 28th. 350 You refer to some statement appearing in The Statesman. 
It is completely incorrect. I gave no assurance of any kind to Ram Subhag 
Singh. In fact, I did not mention the Vice Chancellor. I wrote to him to say that 
I had objected to his remarks more particularly because he had imputed motives 
to people. 351 

Privately, I had mentioned to some people (not to Ram Subhag at all) that 
the Vice Chancellor had to bear a very heavy burden, and I admired his courage. 
He had requested us to accept his resignation because he wanted some rest. 
We had not agreed because this might be misinterpreted. But he deserves rest 
and, when the proper time comes, we might agree to his resignation. I made it 
clear at the Party meeting that we cannot submit to the threats of the students. 

I wrote to Dr Shrimali separately 352 that I was rather concerned about the 
fate of the large numbers of students who wanted to continue to study. Some 
foreign students had actually approached us on the subject. It was our duty to 
provide for them as well as for others elsewhere if necessary, if the closure of the 
Hindu University was unduly prolonged. I suggested to him, therefore, that it 
would be a good thing if gradually and in a phased manner, the University was 
opened to students. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


348. JN Collection. 

349. Independent, Rajya Sabha MP from Uttar Pradesh. 

350. Nehru had suggested to Ram Subhag Singh that the Vice Chancellor of BHU could resign, 
according to The Statesman report; Kunzru feared this would ruin the morale of the 
University. “Is the Vice Chancellor going to be sacrificed to appease this small number of 
students who are being led by a few' teacher-politicians for their own purposes,” he 
asked. 

351. See item 198. 

352. See item 200. 
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202. Disturbances in Allahabad University 353 

Please send the following reply to this letter from the President of the Allahabad 
University Union: 

“Dear Shri Pande, 

The Prime Minister has received your letter of the 28th November. 

He accepts your assurance that the Allahabad University students were 
not directly responsible for the disturbances and incidents involving looting 
of shops, etc., which took place in the Civil Lines on the 17th November. 354 
It is obvious, however, that those incidents would not have occurred if 
some of the Allahabad University students had not called for a hartal and 
taken other initiatives on that day. This is not the first time that such incidents 
have occurred in Allahabad in connection with some student agitation. On 
previous occasions also, the students started some agitation and called for 
a hartal. The result was damage and looting of shops which brought great 
discredit to the University as well as to the citizens of Allahabad. 

From this it is apparent that any such action on the part of the Allahabad 
University students may lead to such deplorable incidents and the 
responsibility for them must rest with those who call for some action 
which is likely to lead to such undesirable developments. 

The Prime Minister therefore thought that these facts were apparent 
to the University students. As it is, quite apart from the looting and damage 
caused to merchants, a foreign gentleman of repute who was leaving 
Allahabad that day for a foreign country had his property looted and he 
was unable to fulfil his programme. Thus, international incidents are caused 
which may lead to grave consequences. 

The Prime xMinister would like to point out that not only must a person 
or group refrain from any undesirable activity, but responsibility attaches to 
that person or group if there are undesirable consequences of such activities. 
There are always some people who have no restraint and who wish to take 
advantage of a situation that has arisen. A responsible citizen should not 
create a situation which encourages such elements. 

The Prime Minister is very heavily occupied and he does not think it 
necessary for you to come to Delhi to discuss this matter. He has, as I have 
said above, accepted the facts as you have stated them. 

Yours sincerely,” 


353. Note to M.O. Mathai, Special Assistant to the Prime Minister, 1 December 1958. 
JN Collection. 

354. See item 198, fn 312. 
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2. Please send a copy of your letter to the Vice Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University. 


203. To Shri Ranjan 355 


1st December, 1958 

My dear Shri Ranjan, 356 

I wrote to you that in view of the disturbances which had taken place in 
Allahabad recently, as a consequence of the students’ hartal, 357 1 did not think it 
worthwhile coming to your convocation. I have now received a letter from the 
President of the Allahabad University Union in which he says that the students 
conducted themselves in an entirely peaceful manner and it was others who 
created this trouble. I do not think this explanation is particularly satisfactory 
even if one accepts it. Any responsible person should keep in view the possible 
consequences of the action he takes. We have had enough of this type of 
students’ hartals which have resulted in trouble and disturbance. The fact that 
the actual rioting or looting was done by others does not lessen their responsibility. 
I think that students should be made to realise this. 358 

However, I do not want to make this an issue in connection with my visit 
to Allahabad. I shall try to attend your University Convocation on the 21st 
December. 359 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


355. File No. 8/80/58, PMS. 

356. Vice Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

357. See item 198, fn 312. 

358. Shri Ranjan replied in Dec. absolving the students of misdemeanour, certifying that the 
president of the Union was a "level-headed boy”, accusing "teenaged urchins” for the 
violence at Civil Lines on 17 Nov., and dismissing reports in Delhi papers about assault 
on a foreigner as “a pure figment of the imagination." He insisted that Nehru must attend, 
that "1 will simply accept no refusal from you.” 

359. For Nehru’s convocation address at Allahabad University on 21 Dec. 1958, see item 11. 
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204. To Sanat Kumar Pande 360 


11th December, 1958 

Dear Sanat Kumarji, 361 
I have your personal letter of December 7. 362 

I need not tell you that I am deeply interested in the affairs of the Banaras 
Hindu University and naturally in the many young men and women who study 
there. It has been a matter of deep grief to me that conflicts and difficulties 
should occur there which compelled our Government to take a rather unusual 
action. I can assure you that so far as our Government is concerned, their only 
desire is to help the University to function efficiently and in a disciplined way 
and to ensure that the students there benefit by their stay in the University. 

You have referred in your letter to the unqualified apology which was 
offered on your behalf. I think you were right in doing so and it is wholly 
wrong to consider such a step as an act of weakness. There should be no 
question of strength or weakness in doing the right thing. In fact, normally 
such an act is an act of strength which raises the person concerned in the 
estimation of others. 

I am glad to know that a large number of colleges in the University have 
opened or are going to open soon. I hope that the whole University will be 
functioning soon normally. 

As you know, an Executive Committee has been appointed for the 
University. It would not be proper for me or for anyone else to interfere with 
the work of that Committee which carries the responsibility of the proper 
administration of the University and the welfare of the students. I am sure that 
Committee will keep every aspect in mind and come to right decisions. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


360. JN Collection. 

361. Secretary, BHU Students Action Committee, Banaras. 

362. The letter was sent to K.L. Shrimali and is not available. 
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205. To K.L. Shrimali 363 


December 28, 1958 

My dear Shrimali, 

I enclose a letter I have received from Jagdish Saran Sharrna, 3 * 4 who has been 
the Librarian of the Banaras Hindu University. 365 I remember your telling me 
that the Librarian there had been found guilty of grave malpractices. Presumably 
it is because of these that he has been dismissed. If there is anything approaching 
proof of these malpractices, of course nothing more should be done about it. 

I find that this person brought out rather good bibliographies on Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Indian National Congress and on me. Those books showed a certain 
ability and perseverance. 

I am not sending any answer to this letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


363. JN Collection. 

364. (1924-1993); Research Officer and Librarian, AICC, New Delhi, 1954-56; Librarian and 
Head, Library Science Department, Banaras Hindu University, 1956-59; Librarian-cum- 
Professor of Library Science, Punjab University, Chandigarh, 1959-83; Librarian, Jammu 
University, 1983-86; Author of several books including Mahatma Gandhi: A Descriptive 
Bibliography (New Delhi: S. Chand & Company. 1955), Indian National Congress: A 
Descriptive Bibliography of India's Struggle for Freedom ( New Delhi: S. Chand & 
Company, 1959) and Jawaharlal Nehru: A Descriptive Bibliography (New Delhi: S. 
Chand & Company, 1955). 

365. 27 Dec. 1 958, Jagdish Saran Sharma wrote that the Vice Chancellor had hounded him out 
of his job although an official inquiry had not turned up any evidence against him. He 
demanded a judicial inquiry, failing w hich he threatened a “FAST UNTO DEATH" as 
befitted a Gandhian. 
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(ii) Children and Youth 

206. Equal Opportunities for All Children 366 

3hm'i«h ttf wt, 367 FtFRfr Ft, 368 Ft, 369 m wr f^ft, 

FTcJF t 1% FR FFT FTRT FFF FF kldl^R FRF 3FR f| RfMMW FRFT 
FffiT t, f?TeRFJR? cJRF 3TFt RFT FFT ^FT? TJR7 R?FT ^ FFT RFH R cfFTT 

t^t ft, frff RtRz fftt i; frt Iffti 3tf -strt aftr ^ftr' fre rfff fffti 

R? RRT fF^TTFt FT RFt, FR RFFF FF FFTFT FJF FRFT, FTFT FFF F^FTI 3^ FJR 
w ^^RT FtFT FR# FFT FFFT R# f, <JR 3TFt RF RF?^ Ft, RFT RsidlH FTT 
TTT RFTTF FFT RFT t Wl FRR' FfF RTTt #ft 3^ tf 3TmT FTTFT 'f R 
FF "FERni FTf FTR FF fFFTT 1[3TT FT, FF TsFTET 3TTFT, % FR RFT FTFT 
RRR ®RTR 3TK fRTT FRF FFt F>PcHU jtf | RFRT FT RTF! FT fFT Ft <Wd1dl FTT 
t, FIT FTd FFF FFTRI fRTT FFT R FF^ FFT 3TT RR, fR FRtF FT, 3f5s5T 
13FI 3fo FRR FFt % FIR RFt, FR^t FFTF R, FFf Ft 3TF FFT FF Ft RFT FTFTI 
FF $H=bl fFFR I|3TT FT, FR FFF ^ FTT F^R F 3TF FR FF Ft RR t, FTT FFFR 
FI 3TF FRJF FFt FF FFT FF FF f%FF FTTR stftT FF FT FTRI eft fRR FR=£ RTF 
F F, Ft RTF f, RFT Ft RFRt Tt FF FFFT FlfFR sftr qff f FFFTt FfF FFt 
R Fez'll FFT FlfFRI 

FT FRF FTFT ,RFF FT FFT FFTFT, 3ftT sffc FFRTI FF RFT fFFR FtFT f % 3TF 
|R FTFT FFF F fFFFlt FF f%FF F^F 3TT RF^t, F^F FT F|F t FFT, FTEFT F^F 
f I 37F ^R ¥T^ R FFF F ^R 3TTFF TFFTF RF? sffT FF FT 3T5^T FFt’ #TT 
^ F^Ff FTt FFT FTTfri ^FT FTtF FFf 3TT R=F eft ^Tt FTF ll RFT FTt 

3TfFFFT FtFT FTfF^ 3TTF FF, <dd«tj5 FTTF FFI FFT FRF FFF F FF^ FR FTF FF 
FFFF FFt FTFt % F5fF F^T 3T^5t FTftf FF 1?, F?R 3TFtT FfTFTT FF F^FT t, 
FftF FTtF, FftrFT tFFTFFTT fFF F^FT FF 3ttT TidF Fft Fftf ^FTF FFf fFcrldt t 
FF^ %q; FF FTRT FFF FFT fl RFFf F, F^Ff FF STfFFFT tl FRlft ^FFT 
W F 3TTFFTFT Fft, 3fk FRTTT FFT Ft, "FRF ^5 F|F FeFF-FFTF FFFTR tl F^T FT 
FFt f % f FRt ^1 ^RTT, FF 3TRFT R % FF% Rlt; F^F f FFFft 3TFt t^FTd 


366. Speech when laying the foundation stone of Bal Bhawan, New Delhi. 14 November 
1958. AIR tapes, NMML. 

367. Union Minister of Railways. 

368. K.L. Shrimali was Union Minister of State for Education. 

369. Indira Gandhi was Chairman of the Bal Bhawan. 
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4tm gr RFf Ftgti ft, m# 4r-grm rr 4 4m mr4 4, 4m mrur mifFm, 44 mum 
fcm, trur mt m4 4 3cftr gifRg mt mi tf 4 asi m Rim., Rfmrn mir 4mi m meg 
4 mmt rmiR mt RFf rtfi f4crft m meg mm, rft m meg, meg 

RFT mm, ng mg mi gt mff ml mtmT rfT fmRgn gt rf mg gr mtm rf! 4i mm 
mem mi mm mmfm^* srfggur 4i 

44 mmfm^ mfgmur mFTi frit mm m4 % tf, m^g gm fm, rnmin gm 
m mm, mmg mgin mm, grrrnmrm fgRm mi mFR mFi rt fm %gmg frit 4r 
mT ■mmfTmF mfggur 4i rtrI mm 4 rgrig firt rf frttt mm ’^rmrimfr Fm 4i 4tm 
gig *ft, ft mm 4mF4t Fm frit 4, ft 4mr mT, ft, mm rfti' mi, fm gitf ^en 
mm rnmr tf^r g r4i R4f rtf ti f^t m mgr gfimr mil mfggur 4i fmrrT mi 
mfggur RFt firt mifFm 1m 44r mt ggim m 44t git 4frr 4, gum 4 strut mum 
mgimi rig Rtm gum mr, 4tR, guf, 44 gum mr, 44 mrm mimi mum Ft, 4mi 
mi Ft i Ft 44 RtmmFR fgRm 4 mFi rt fm Tmrrm fritt mrnfri^ sifmmTT 4, 
•ki^i) Fm 4, 44 Ft ft meg m mrnfri^ srfgmTT ti mmfm^: srfggur 4 unm 
fm gnmt grgmTR mm ft, rttru tuirt fmR, gm fmR, grigit tfru mm 4tru fmR 
srm4 ftf 4, grimr mgR gu 4igu fmR 44 gnmt ftt rtf 4 4m 4 gmt gu mtgu 
Rid i ft mirg m meg mu rf mfrnmuT 4, mFmfrns* srfggur 4i mF f4 hm-ii 4, 
4tt ft mrrg m me4 mir surt 4 44 4m 4 mmn 4, mmffm mF #rt fm tit rnirg 
mu mm Fmm-Fgm mF rft Fftt fmr mF-mF mum mrrg m fRm m4mT, 

strr 4m m fRmi 4tr FnfRm f4 fr gigf mu fmgrr rttri 4 fm m4 rf mt 
mmfrns mfmmuT megt mu 4, mF tsurt mumm mr RFt 4t sfir trirt, summu, sum 
RFIT 4 4 mf, speech lecture ^ RTim FI, dR*H 3TTIR 4 RTimit 3im4 

mmf4^[ RfmmuT fmRi sfr ^ttr ^ megf m mmf4^ mfmmuT RRm4 4 mm, 
Rnmu wu mr mm T^rtiftr 4, gt m4 rpr m fmgg mmR 4 mm ftt Ft mm, nrni 
mu mmim f4‘ fmR mmi 

mF 4?i m m^g rnir mrniR fi4 4i frit 4r m mt m^g 4 mtr mFt 4 frr mrut 
mFgt 4 cfrmf m4 gumt ftt mru m f4mi m^tR ^rrm mrg 4 Rmmu? mirg m tfr 
rir mmt r, mtr rift mu gf rfti mtr mirg m tfr rir m4 m4i? mg mFR mtim 
4 rruu mTRii aftr 4^4 mt#!? mg mmrnR m RRm mmfm^ mfgmur RRmu fmR, 
gg RRmu mimu fmR ^rr mu mt sitr rfr gu mti aftr t4rr mu aftr rfr mfr 
mm miR 4 fmRT 4 r gu, mmffm t4r mt augmmm 4, mmu mt, sftr rfri mt #r 
git rtf fi nmgT 4 sftr t4r mt rfr git rtf ft rnmun 4i mm fmR-mjR mg 4, 
armim-mRR mm, 44 Fm rtf 4 tir m 4ftr mg m m^g ggg 4 44 mim grm 
mum 4m Ftm mifFm fgm4 rf git rtf 4 gg m Radi 
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ft 'Ji-nfri.s srfwR ft #f =t>6i, fr R #t# Rifey., RRf ret ft rf 

# fR 3TFf FIRR^F «)^dl RE FFf Ih<H T?l RTFTT F Ft fRR R^R #* fRFRR 
F#f fadd #, 1^1*1 chi Rldl-f'ETT Rf U.J-TI £Hd 1#l % fR FFRf # fR, Rt FT# 
F RT3# FT TFT Ft Rl[cT ## RER fad'll FT RR FF #FT RiTF RTF #, ## fR 
RM FRF RFT «H'II, FT FT FfRFT # fR RF Ft 3TR5T RTTF ?[3TT, #f#TR ## RiTF 
RI|R RTF il fR FR R^RT RF RFT F^R #fl 

FT FR^ RTF 3#T, FRI FF FT FRI 3TRTR RIF #, rR FFRIT R 1 ^ Ft F#t T?F, 
RFF FFTF #", RFF RTF #1 Rf-Rf R RF# RTF 1? 3#T RR R# #R Rp5 3TRF 
FT-RTF R RTtR-RTTR RTTRT FT RT# #’, FT fRFFT RF RF# F TFFT FT RF Rp5 
3TFFT RRFF RF FTFT ^^FT RTF 1? I fRr 3TFFT #TRF #, R5#t RIT '^FT RT# #, RF 
STR^R RTF FI 'FT, FFF R^l # #F RT, RF Rt RTF #1 RRf Rf rR R f#RTT 
#1^ ip, RF TTF^ #* F#t 3-fTF R# Ft Rl RF R-F 3TRFTF r> 1 RTF Fl 3TTT fRr 
RT RF Ft R RF "RTFF # fR RSR FR# R# FTF # FT", FT RF R^R #rA F R^R 
TFF #, R# FT Ff# FFf, F ^RT R TF# # F FRF RT TFF Ip I R 7 ^^ Rif R^RJ TFFT 
t, RFT F#f FRT t, #tT RF FFTF RTF t fR RTfl R5#f R# RFT RTF R# RTfRTRT 
RTI R# Ft FF FT #t RTF #, RTF FT RT# RT F RTF", FRf# #, FTT# RR F#f RRFI 
FT RRTF R# 3TR?RT RF FT fRFFT RTFT RR>, fRFFT 3TR# RTTRf RF "3RR At dl 
R RT, del'll Ff 3T^T #1 

FT RF RTF RRf, RF RIFT FRF RFFT F fRT RFF R5RT FFf" t fRFFff RF, RT 
fRFFff RFT R RTFT RF, RT TTF RF, fRRR fRT RTFT FRF ^ RTRTR RF FFTl R 
FT RR# ^fFTTTT|FfF)Fri 3TR RF 3#T RTF # RT# FTTFf Fte FT fR RFT RTF F?f 
¥T, RF Ff ^TTTf RTF tl FlfRFT RF FFf" fR Rff RRRT, RT RFT 3TTFT RTF 3#T FTTR# 
RFT RTF FT sfk FRRF RFT f#RT RTR, RF R|F FFTF RTF FT 7 #, RM TRF R fTT^TF 
R fRF^ FfR, ffRRFF RR I TfRI FTRTRT FT RR# R fRir, FT RR# Rf #T R FTTFT, 
FT R TTIFT, 3fk FT RR# R# 3TfRRFT t fR RFT 3 rR T#R, 3#T R^R" R fT# 
3#T FT R5RT RF TTTR fR RFT RF #RT RrR Rf RRF t sf# RR#f RjJ TUR f fRTTT 
TTR RfF RTTRT #1 

RR# 3TTTRT R Rr-Rr FFf #TRF, F Ff RTIRT RTfF#l RF FFf" fR RTf^ R^RT 
RT#, FTRT-Rf’ RRET fR FF Ff FTT Rif# R # RT FFTTT RN RFT 3TRTT #1 R#T 
fRRf RRT RS# F RRf RTF Rf#f RT RT#f FT RF R5RT RFRT FRTI R^RT, R^eRT F#f 
TFT, RF Rp5 3#T Ff# FPTT FER-FFRi 3TsR RTF F#f #1 rR TTR RTTRT #1 FfR 
FT-RTF RRT RFF ^T# #, FFF RTff Fddd FFf, FFR# Rif# RRT #, Rf| FFRR 
FFfl 3#T R#F 3TFfT #, R#F F#R, FF# RTtf FFRR F#fl FT, FR> FFFR # fR RT 
RRTF r#r R^RI FT, FF# #F RTTFT #, tjrtri 3TTFT RTTFT t, TJR1RT #Rt #FT # F#, 
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wfo frrf rt4 rtr fir^m ti srcro 4 4 fr rtff t f4 frr 4 r 4 t, rr 
RTRT 4 4 =h<l«l-R><ta 40 4-. (i s RF 4k 44 |r rr 4t4 4 -q% -qrRFT 4 f4 
fXf RR «Ki*k 4 f, 4 r~4r FFf t, RRRF RRRT rf r4f fq4l Fc4-Fc4 
37T 4IO. J ll , r 4 4 4, FR 3TTRTT RRF t, d!4i RTR 4 RTF 44 4 4 RRf 4 4FT 
^[f?Ti 4k RR RF 44 RF 44 4=brk 4, FR RR TO 4 fRT RF RTRFT «UM< | 
RF kcT RTtnftl 

'ji'mIcm oh4i 4, 4 f4 frr TO rtt f4r4 to t ff rr rf ^4 Rrof 
4 f 4 rif t, 4k rF 4 gm rf 1 4 t4 rftt rr 4 t-44 gror rtr fe4kr 
4 to 44 rt 144-1 rf rtft, rF4 1 RT kf 1 4 rft 4 ti 4 rf r4 tot rf 

4 ^ ^0141 RRF tl 4k FTOF <pF RFTRT, 4 ^FT RRT RRT RFTRT 4fRTF RTF RRT 
RRRI, f4 38 FTPI RR RTO f-fRFTF RTO RTf ?-38 RPR RPT Rr RRF 4f 

4rf rt rto ti 370 rr4t r 4 frokf 4 tff ri4 Irff f 4 frorf 4 4m, rttrf 
^00 4 fRiRi, fck tr rff 4 4k f4-f4 to rf 4 ti r4‘ rto t rpt TOf 
RT? RFR 4 fFTR, 4 r 4 fRTT, ^R=hd TO 4f 4lR 4 fRTi r 4 t RF, RTO 
f4 FOR FR RFTF TO RF 44 RRT-RRI 4 TFT t, 3TtT RTO 4 fRR'l 

4 3R r4 rf #4 to r 4 ti to sr4f r4 FFf 4h t, gro rttrr Rpj 
RPTf F 4r tRRT 4l 4fRF 44 4k TOT 4 4k fTORRT rr 4?T 4 RF 4l4 TO 
44t fRRRF RTO RRTcf f, RFT RFT RF| f 4 RRH RTRT FlFTI 4 g4 RF 3TTOT 
RRT 4k 4 r RRRF TOT 4 RR 4 RTRT RT 4 RRf f4RT RTI 4 ^4 4 RT^R r 4' 
RT f4 4 RTF 4r RTFt Rtl RR4r RTR Rpff 4 RTR 4 3TFRT r4, RTF t4 r 4, 
4k r4r frrtt rrr rrrt f4RT 4k ^ ^ rt?r 4 f rt ak 7g4 ^ 
f4RFRTFg44R44kR4 r^ 4 4t kr tt^ rrr rt 4 ti 371 rt^r r 4 kr 
FR RTF RTt RPTf 4 g?74 fFRTRT RT RT RRT R4f4 g4 fRFRTR RT^R f 4' RT 4k 
FR4 r4 4r RF r 4 tl RR r 4 station RF rr 4k g4 RT^R 4 f 4 RT t 44, 
f4F4 RT4 4 4 FR t?T 4 R7RRT TFFT f I g4 RT^R FtFT RTfeg F g4 RR RTF I 

4t, 4 RF RF RRTI 4 FR RRR 4 FFf RTFFT RRT ^44 RRR f4RT t-3k, 
RFT i RF 4 RTTJR t, RRTFT, RRR, RRF RR FFf tl RF 4t^ 4 RRTFT t, RRR 
t FR4f RFTTFT RkT t 4 f RTfl R^4 4f TO RF RTO Ft RRTg, FFT 4 RTOT 4t 


370. Jagjivan Ram pointed out that if children made up a mere 10 to 12 per cent of the thirty- 
eight lakhs passengers on Indian railways, they would be about 4,00,000. which was 
more than the number in schools in Delhi. 

371. Nehru inaugurated the two-bogey children's train and its half-mile circular track at the 
Khel Gaon railway station on Bal Bhawan grounds, with himself beside the driver of the 
baby engine, and GB. Pant, Jagjivan Ram, and children as passengers. 
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TFT RTF Ft tl RTRT t# 3TRf R RTT ITTR Fvg RUsHI RF, 3TTR RFf FR 

^=0, F^dl df'h't <Tri RRR 6 1 'l l RlfeiT, 1% «t^i F# TcR R Ftf-Rff FFR t", RTF 
34H RdMi, RTF TFT ^ RT# RT guard FTFT t RF, RTF fi=b<i RRRT, Ta(kHI, FF 
TTR =t>lH sf^ FiTI M,°h R^RT RFf, RTTf-RTTT Tf Fi^l FR FT cj)=fc R5RT FR TFT t[3TT, 
RFf FT FFT f FF 1% TJR RTFT TFTFTf #B FR sflT RFR TTR FH^ sftT RTT TF tl FF 
RTF BTRi RFf tl FT Ft# fRR RTF t R^TI, RTF[R RFf fFRTR ^ RFRfRR TFT Rf 
# ^ #RTRt RT R, FfRTT Rf R % 3TR F#R BTTFF RFTTFT tl TFT F# R^R RFTT 
TF t % RF 3TF 3FR 3TfT RR FFT R5R RFf RFTT##, BTT RRF FF> RF FRR tjct 
RF f FFITI 3TR FTTFF RFf ftf RFTF % 3TTR FTT RRT RRR t FF TFT RT RFR RF, 
TR R RTR FR, #T3R RF, FFffFT BTT#' RRF RT RTTRR STfRFT FFf f RTTRR, RRTTT R^R 
RTRF 3TT TTFFT t, 3#T RFT F# BTT# R|F RRF RFf tl TTFF-TTTR RFT \FlfFT Fiff 
RP3T R FT %TTf FRI RFT Ff Ff‘ Ff RFf F# RRF RFf t 3tk RR7 RFT 3TTR RTF RRRI 
FR fRFRFTRT RF, RTF, RT, cffR, RR, FT RF BfFT RFf tl FT, FT#f-FT#f R5#f F# 
RT committee RRRf ITTFR RFTTR F#, BTTFR 3#fRFT FFTT fFT 3TFT fRRTf #, RF 
#, TpT FT, FT BTTFR RTRF # 3TFf RFftl 

ITT RIFT FRR # 3#T ITT T?T # Fdt-FF# RTftfT # RTFTFR’ RF, RTfFTFFRT 
RF, R5RT RF TTR FtRT RTfFR, BRFR RRR FFTT RTft?RI ITT FTF # BRF# IFRTR FTTR 
Rff, RRF RRR RfT 3RRF FTRT, 3TRR BRTT FTTTTT FfRT Stk ^Rf-^Rf RRtT sffr Rt-RI 
3JRR BRR) FTR R 3RRR 3TR RTF R FRTRT RF RRF BRR' FTR R 3RRRT Rl RTF TM 
FRTT t?T R R|F R5R t TTR RTF FT, sltT BR TTR R^FT RF SlfRRFT t RR RF 
RF FT, 3TRT BRR RERFT FT, RRT RT RRfflR FT, FR FRl^ F^T ^ RF R Rt FFR 
RF RRI FRTT tR Ff TTR R RF RIFRf RFR f? FRTT TFBRfd Rf tl TTR R^F, RTF 
FTFRF FT RT FTFRTf, RTF fRTfT R^ ^ FT, RTF fFRTf RTfF tf, RTF FRTT 
RTfFRTTTT Rlf-RfFF FT’, FT R^F RF 3TfRFFT t % BTTFF ^tFF fR^ TT^BFfF FtF 
FF ITT RR FFI RFT FF^ FTRTR RF RFf FR RTfFR R^Ff ^ fRR, 3tr TTR R^’ 
FF RTTRT ^ %R T|RF RTfFRI FT 3TRf R R^FT RF TTRsHI RTfFR FFR 3TRF 3TR 
FRFT, fRJRFTTf STRFf 3TTSFTI FRTT RFT 3TFTTT RR R RT-RTR R^Ff FF IFFt tTRRTR 
FTTF F % R^F 3TRFT F^RTFT Rf RFf FR TTFR tl FT RF FT RTF 3TR5f RFf tl 
R^FT FF T|F 3TRRf R^RTR FRRT TTTTRRT t, FR FT stff Fff FR’l Rf RRRf FR 
RFkTT t RF sffTf F>f FRRTI 

FT 3TR Rddl R FR ITTFF FR TF tl RR fRcrff Ff RFT RTFT t RI^ RR R, 
RFT RTFT tl affT ^ RF RTFT t, FFTFTFT t, RFTR t, RFT Rf FT^ RTTR RRR FT 
f ^ ^ t’ FTIRFT t ¥R RTF FP RFf tl ^-RfR RIFT RRR RfF RRF 
FT# tfRI FT R 3RTRTT FRFT ^ % TTR RRF, RTR R’ RT sffT FTFT R, RTFT RRR FT# 
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3TR TO ^TO TORT TO TOT ?PTT ^tt^T ^TO TO TO TOI 

^f # %T T|TO WTTI TOft TO TOf eFtf TTTOTT fTOTTt TO3 17 TO 3TOT TO# 
3TR TOTl TOTs? #T 1% cj^K RrUi, ^clMI TO #1 TO *Mcl gl'H I 3#T ^ d<6 ^ 
TO#-¥c^ #?T #f W TOTO TO 'SOT? TO TOTO TOTflTO STATOR fWll 

TOT 3T*ft «M % #' TOTO RTOT #F1T, TO TORT to RTO TOT TORT TOTl%TT| 

[Translation begins] 

Jagjivan Ramji , 372 Shrimaliji , 373 Indiraji 374 and dear children. 

You know that we are here to lay the foundation stone of the Bal Bhawan. Do 
you know what that means? Did you see what happened just now? A stone 
which had been kept there in readiness was fixed into the ground with cement. 
Now a building will come up all around it. So it is a symbol of the Bal Bhawan 
which will come up. The plan as well as a model of the building is kept here for 
you to see. I hope it will come up quickly. The idea of this Bal Bhawan was 
thought of many years ago, but there was a lot of problem in implementing it. 
First we thought of building it in the Ram Lila Grounds. Then we decided on 
this piece of land which is a good site. All this has taken up a great deal of time; 
otherwise it might have been ready by now. Those who were little children 
when it was first thought of have grown up by now. I do not know how many 
more children would have grown up by the time it is ready. That means two 
things. One is that it should be constructed quickly and, secondly, the little 
ones must not grow up too fast. 

So we have a Bal Bhawan here and there will be additions to it. The thought 
that comes to my mind is how many children will be accommodated here. After 
all, there are millions of children in Delhi. How will all of them be able to play 
here? It will not be proper to allow a few select children to come here and not 
the others. Everyone must have the right to come here and play. There will be 
no discrimination here in the Bal Bhawan on grounds of caste or wealth. In 
fact, this Bal Bhawan has been built especially for those children who do not 
have any place to play. In fact, this is for all children; they all have equal rights. 
Many things in this world, including our own country, are topsy-turvy these 
days. For one thing, I am in it. Secondly, our children are not well looked after. 
It is true that their parents love them, as they should, and some schools and 


372. See fn 367 in this section. 

373. See fn 368 in this section. 

374. See fn 369 in this section. 
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colleges have been built for them. But all the children in the country do not go 
to schools today. The children in Delhi or other cities may go but all the village 
children do not go to schools. All of them do not get the opportunity. This is 
not a correct thing. Education is the birthright of every child in the country'. 

I said birthright. Fifty years ago. one of our great leaders, Lokmanya Tilak, 
had declared that freedom is our birthright, which is correct. It is the right of 
every country' and all the people in the world to be free of foreign rule. Similarly, 
the people in any country must have freedom from oppression. None should 
have the right to suppress others or exploit their labour. Everyone should enjoy 
equal rights and opportunities and the fruits of their labour. So, as Lokmanya 
Tilak said that freedom is our birthright, every 7 child in India also has a birthright, 
to be well looked after, to get good food, clothes, opportunities to play and 
read, and to get love and care. We must admit this and look after every child in 
India with love and care because they are a part of India and will grow up to 
take on the big tasks and responsibilities of the country. Therefore, we must 
ensure that the birthright of children does not remain merely on paper or is 
talked about in public speeches only but is really available to them. If we are 
able to do this, all the problems of India will be solved and we would have 
found the answers to all our questions. 

There are great problems before any large country. We also face many 
problems in India and people have to work very hard to solve them. Who solves 
the problems? The people of India will have to solve them for nobody else will 
do it for us. We will have to train ourselves to find solutions to our problems. 
Children must be given all opportunities to play and read, and in a sense the two 
things should go hand in hand because both are essential for the growth of a 
child. Children should receive a lot of love and affection from all sides so that 
they may grow up like flowers. 

I talked about the birthright of children. But the fact is that most children do 
not enjoy it today. Even in our cities, there are innumerable children whose parents 
are not well off and cannot provide what is due to their children. The same thing 
happens in the villages. So when we take up the building of one Bal Bhawan, we 
must see to it that such things are done in many places so that more children may 
be able to enjoy them. 

Now, there is one strange thing. Children do not always remain small. They 
grow up and reach a stage when they become like their parents. But when they 
are grown up, they seem to forget their own childhood. They may love their own 
children. But they seem to fail to understand the problems of children in general. 
This is a queer thing. They want their children to behave like grown-ups. So the 
children are neither here nor there. Children must be allowed to enjoy their 
childhood. It is wrong to force them to behave like adults prematurely. They will 
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grow up sooner or later whether we like it or not. No one can avoid that. So the 
more we understand the problems of childhood and plan our actions accordingly, 
the better it will be. 

So please remember that the doors of this Bal Bhawan will be closed to no 
child, in Delhi or outside Delhi, or in the whole of India. They will be open to 
every child. It is a different matter that sometimes there may be no space due to 
overcrowding. But it will be very wrong if a child who wants to come here is not 
allowed to do so even when there is space. That will be against the principles and 
ideals of the Bal Bhawan. Its doors should be wide open for every child and they 
should all be welcomed and treated with love and affection and each child should 
be allowed to play and mix with other children. Every child must have the 
realisation that this place is their own. It should be a territory of the young where 
every one is equal. 

Generally children do not think of disparities and they should not also. It is 
not a good thing for a child to turn up his nose at another child because he belongs 
to a higher caste or his father is an officer. The moment a child thinks like this, he 
goes astray. He no longer remains a child; he gradually becomes something else 
which is not a good thing. All children are equal and what their parents are or the 
caste they belong to is of no consequence. It makes no difference whether some 
are rich while the others are poor. Yes, in a sense, the poor child must be given 
more affection, more respect, and more opportunities since he gets fewer 
opportunities. In fact, we want to inculcate this feeling of equality in all the forty 
crore people of India, the young and the older people. We hope that gradually 
this feeling will grow and take roots, that everyone is equal and they deserve 
equal opportunity. Let's hope that this feeling will gradually develop in them, 
even among the older people. But at least the young must have it from now only 
so that when they grow up there will be no inequality anywhere in the country. 

Jagjivan Ramji holds the key to all the trains in the country and when he 
turns it the trains run just as you have toy trains and motor cars which go 
when you turn the key. He turns the key to the big trains. He told you 
something — I forget what exactly he told you but I think he said that nearly 
thirty-eight lakh people travel by train every day . 3 ' It means that the population 
of Delhi or rather two Delhis, or more, travel by train every day. Why? They 
do so for various reasons like work, playing games, excursions to see what is 
happening in this great country of ours and to meet children. 

Now, there is a small train here which I have not seen yet. Some of you 
may have already seen it. But I have seen mini-trains in other countries, especially 
the Soviet Union, where the children themselves drive them, not the grown- 

375. See fn 370 in this section. 
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ups. I liked this very much and discussed the idea on my return. It appealed to 
some people and arrangements were made to have one here. I was pleasantly 
surprised to hear that it has been completed and is ready for use . 376 I do not 
know if the fact was deliberately kept from me but I had absolutely no idea that 
a mini-train with stations and whatnot has been built. See, there are so many 
things in the country of which I am unaware! I should know about everything. 

Anyhow, the train is ready. I do not know what arrangements have been 
made. Well, I know about boarding. The question is not about arrangement for 
boarding. Anybody can board. By arrangement I mean who drives the train. 
Children should be allowed to drive their own train, otherwise it will not be a 
children's train. I agree that in the beginning they will have to be taught and 
trained and, if not immediately, they can learn gradually. The aim should be to 
have children manning all the posts whether it is the guard’s or the ticket 
collector's or the driver’s, etc. The children should take turns at these things. 
It will not be a children’s game if they get on to the train and expect others to 
do the work. That is not right. I shall make enquiries after a few days. I do not 
know whom I am supposed to ask — Jagjivan Ramji or Shrimaliji or Indiraji — 
whether the children have started running the train, and until they do, the task 
will not be over. 

Now I would like somebody to tell me what the arrangements are for today 
to board the train, to see it, etc. I don’t think it can take more than fifty children 
at a time and there is not much room for grown-ups. Let me tell you quite frankly 
so that nobody may have any doubts: Firstly, there is not much room and one 
grown-up person will occupy five children’s seats which is not right. When 
there is a children's committee to run the train, it will have the right to invite an 
adult for a joyride in the train, to visit the Bal Bhawan, etc. Gradually, the 
children must run this completely themselves. In that way they will get into the 
habit of organising things and gain self-confidence. As they grow up, they will 
shoulder greater responsibilities and eventually the entire responsibility of the 
nation will be in their hands. 

Please remember that there are innumerable children in our country and 
they are from different backgrounds. If they have the ability and are popular, 
then each one of them has the right to aspire for the highest jobs in the country. 
What is the highest post in the country? It is that of the President. Every child 
in the country, irrespective of sex, caste and creed, or whether he is an Adivasi, 
has the right to aspire to become the President if he has the ability. No doors 
should be closed to any child in India, and should remain open equally for all 
children. The children must prepare themselves and learn to take on 

376. See fn 371 in this section. 
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responsibilities. In our country parents tend to spoil their children with 
overprotection which is not a good thing. The children should be trained to 
look after themselves so that they can look after others and serve the country 
when they grow up. 

We are now starting this [Bal Bhawan] in Delhi, which is but one city in the 
country. This is a big city. There are also other big cities like Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras where there are many Bal Bhawans. But. as far as I know, there is 
none like this one. I have seen smaller ones at many places. So I hope more Bal 
Bhawans will come up in other cities and in villages also and all children will be 
allowed to come, and its gates should remain open to all children. No one 
should ever tell a child not to enter the Bal Bhawan and no child should be 
prevented from coming if there is space there. That will be wrong. In this way, 
gradually every child in India will enjoy its birthright. 

Now, in a short while we shall board the train. Then we should not waste 
any time. 

[Translation ends] 


207. To Y.B. Chavan 377 

November 18, 1958 

My dear Chavan, 

Can you let me know what you think of a school in Bombay called St. Catherine 
of Siena School? 378 This is described as a basic education centre for destitute 
children of all classes. The address is Retreat House. Bandra, Bombay 20. It is 
apparently run by a person named Anthony Elenjimittanr 79 who was with Gandhiji 
in Noakhali and met me there. Apart from that, I do not know anything about him. 


377. JN Collection. 

378. Established on 7 Nov. 1957 by Reverend Father Anthony Elenjimittam, a friend of 
Mahatma Gandhi, this school was run by a registered Trust for the education and 
counselling of orphans and street children. 

379. Bom in Cochin, 1915: educated at Alwaye. Kerala: ordained, 1939; ministry in Italian 
cities until 1942: studied at Oxford: returned to India, 1945: worked as Editor, Indian 
Messenger, and as Deputy Editor. Eastern Express Daily : in Noakhali with Mahatma 
Gandhi, 1946; Director, Trust for Ramchoddas Lotvala Eastern Philosophy, Bombay. 
1952: set up St. Catherine of Siena School at Bombay for destitute children. 1957: 
founded the Mission of Sat-Chit-Ananda in Assisi, Italy: author of several books including 
The Upanishads ( Bombay: Acquinas Publications. 1977 ) and St. Francis of Assisi ( Bombay: 
Acquinas Publications. 1963). 
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From the description of the School, I should like to help it, if there is 
nothing wrong about it. I could send it some money from my Children’s Fund. 
But I shall only do so if you give your approval. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


208. To the American Children 380 


November 24, 1958 

My dear children, 381 

Our Consul General in New York has written to me that you paid a visit to him 
and gave him a number of letters, addressed to me. He has sent me this packet 
of letters also, and I have been very happy to read them and to have all your 
good wishes on my birthday. I have also liked the sketches that you have sent. 

I am glad to know that you have been learning about India in your class. 
India is far away from America, and there are many things here which are 
different from what you find in America. But behind these differences are 
children and boys and girls who, perhaps, are not very different. It is when 
people grow up that they become rigid in their thinking and views, and look at 
differences more than similarities. 

Just as you are learning something about India I should like children in India 
to learn about America and other countries. If we could know each other and 
understand each other more, the world would be a better place to live in. 

I hope that when you grow up, you will not become rigid and stand-offish 
and will remember that people of all countries, even though they differ, are 
members of the same human family. It is, perhaps, good that they differ in 
many ways, because if everyone was alike, the world would become a very 
dull place. It is good to have this great variety in this world and, at the same 
time, to know that behind this variety, there is a common humanity. 

About 2,300 years ago, there was a very great and wise man living in India. 
He was the emperor, and his empire was a vast one, stretching not only over a 
great part of India, but also a part of Central Asia. His name was Ashoka. When 
he became emperor, like others of his kind, he wanted to conquer other countries 


380. File No. 9/2/58-PMP. Also available in JN Collection. 

381. Of the sixth grade of the Little Red School House in New York City. Nehru asked 
M. Gopala Menon, Consul General of India in New York, to forward this letter to them. 
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and thus increase his empire. He waged a cruel war on a neighbouring country. 
But. when news came to him of the suffering and horror of war, he changed 
his mind completely and became a different person. Although he was winning 
the war, he put an end to it and declared that in future he would work for peace 
only. He used to issue messages to his people, and some of these he had carved 
out on huge stone columns or rocks, so that future generations might read 
them. We have still got many of these columns and rocks, and so we can read 
these messages of a man who lived 2.300 years ago in India. They are very 
interesting, and they teach us much that we ought to know. In one of these 
carved messages on a huge stone column, he wrote something as follows: “All 
people should live at peace with each other. They should respect their own 
faith and their own opinions, but they should also respect the faith and opinions 
of others who differ from them. If they respect others, these others will respect 
them and their faith and opinions.” 

If we could learn this old message of tolerance today, how much better 
would our world be. 

Thank you for all your letters and affectionate wishes. 

I send you my love and good wishes. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


209. Pen-Friendship with Nehru 382 

I am sending you a bundle of letters, sketches etc. which have come to me 
from a school in New York. These children called on our Consul General in 
New York and gave them to him to be forwarded to me on my birthday. I have 
read a number of them. Perhaps, you might be interested in seeing some of 
them. 

2. Among these papers is a kind of a story or essay about the new hoop 
craze in America. There are some pictures too. This might interest you. 

3. Most of these children are about 1 1 years old. Many of them ask me to 
supply pen-friends to them. This is beyond my capacity. I do not know if we 
can help them in this matter at all. 


382. Note to Indira Gandhi, 24 November 1958. JN Collection. 
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210. Learn from Other Countries 383 

Mr President 384 and friends. 

Last year I had the privilege of meeting many of you or some of you 385 and I 
should just like to know how many of those who are present today were 
present in the Hall last year. ...So there are many newcomers; altogether how 
many? [ . . . ] Your association is independent or connected with other associations 
in Delhi or Bombay? ...Iam happy indeed to meet you a little. I wish there is 
time and opportunity for us to meet and talk to each other, discuss some matters 
with each other. But I am afraid that it becomes very difficult; indeed even in 
Delhi I can find very little time to meet foreign and even Indian students. 

Now, all of you come from various countries, mostly I think from Asian 
and African countries and some from outside too. I do not know how you will 
take advantage amongst yourselves of being here together. To some extent, I 
suppose you do inevitably, because there is one great danger for every country' 
and that is for the people of that country to forget the rest of the world. They 
do not forget it. But what I mean is to have their minds limited by problems of 
their own country and their own people and not open to an understanding of 
the other peoples. In the modem world especially, it has become of the highest 
importance to have that understanding and it is good for both parties. If you 
come here from other countries, I hope that apart from your studies in colleges 
and universities you gain some understanding of India and the Indian people. 
But it is equally important and worthwhile from our point of view in India that 
they should meet young men and young women from other countries and get 
to know them and thereby broaden their outlook. Now, this particular danger 
to which I referred is more obvious in big countries. In a small country, inevitably, 
people meet, but in huge countries like India, like China, like the Soviet Union 
or like America — they are huge countries and are a world in themselves 
practically, so they are apt to be rather over-conscious of their country at the 
expense of other countries and I am not critical of them. In a small country 
evidently they have to meet others and rub shoulders with them. 

Of course, now with the great improvement in communications people 
come and go much more than they ever have done in the world’s history. That 
would be helpful to some extent. But these brief visits, as if by tourists, seldom 
give any particular understanding. People come to India, plenty of tourists 


383. Speech at the International Students' Association, Raj Bhavan. Calcutta, 30 November 
1958. AIR tapes, NMML. 

384. George L. Msibi. 

385. Nehru had addressed them on 14 Dec. 1957. See SWJN/SS/40/pp. 274-275. 
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come, go about, take photographs, pictures, pictures from moving cameras 
and go to various tourists' places and they seldom have any worthwhile 
knowledge of India except rare people seeing some worthwhile things. The 
very few days they stay here are spent by looking at the famous sites and 
meeting many people. They never or seldom have any opportunity to get to 
know people, because in order to get to know' people it is enormously helpful 
to know the language of the people. I do not think how one can get to know 
France at all unless you know' French, or Germany, Italy or the Soviet Union or 
China — w hatever countries you may take — or the Arabic language of the Middle 
Eastern countries. It makes enormous difference if you know the language, 
for tourists to understand the people of the country . But it is very difficult to 
know all the languages of the world. 

Anyhow, the best time and the best opportunity to know each other is 
obviously this youth, when one’s mind is receptive and the best place is the 
college or the university where people study, are studying together. Therefore, 
it is, if one seeks this kind of mutual understanding and comradeship. Obviously 
the best place is the university or the college where you pursue similar paths; 
you attend lectures, meet each other and discuss problems of each other and 
all that. It is well known that friendships formed during one’s student days are 
often more enduring than at other times. 

Now, I have mentioned one fact, the profit or the advantage which each 
party gains by coming here and thus you get advantage of personal studies; 
apart from the studies, you get a wider outlook. You may not like some things 
in India; you may dislike some things in India. That is inevitable. It does not 
matter provided you do not start with a closed mind and with, shall I say, a 
mind bent on slight things. Then, of course, minds do not grow. Apart from 
that, you gain a wider outlook by being here and meeting the Indian students 
w ho also gain wider outlook by meeting you — so it is a mutual thing. 

Many of you will go back to your countries and probably have a share in 
the responsibilities of building up your countries more especially in Asia and 
Africa. In both these great continents there are powerful urges, powerful 
movements pulling those countries out of the ruts and grooves in which they 
had remained for some hundreds of years. There are again some countries 
which took different roads. But basically, the basic fact in Asia and Africa is 
that things are on the move and that things are on the move not merely in the 
governmental sense, but much more in the minds of the people. There is ferment 
in the minds of the people which leads to all kinds of things, sometimes good 
things, and sometimes bad things. 

But, anyhow, there is a ferment and Asia and Africa are moving and try to 
tind, I am using the word “find” themselves, just as every individual, if he is to 
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be an integrated individual, must to some extent find himself moving with other 
individuals. I do not say that everybody has been moving, but to some extent 
one has to find himself So every individual has to find himself. If that individual 
is too self-absorbed in himself, then he becomes limited in outlook and ceases 
to grow. That is a kind of inbreeding of thought, just as there is too much 
inbreeding in social relations in a small group and that leads usually to bad 
results. So in the realm of thought too, if there is too much inbreeding, it leads 
to an absence of freshness. 

On the other hand, if a country is too much wrapped in itself not thinking 
of the rest of the world, it gets this inbreeding of thought, a certain static 
condition, a certain stagnant condition which is reflected in its wider life. On 
the other hand, if a country is always looking to other countries and trying to 
copy them, forgetting its own roots, whether it is an individual or whether it is 
a group or a country, then you get just rather poor imitation of other countries. 
I can’t become, however much I imitate, say, European. I can cease to be 
Indian, but I can’t become a European. 

So there are two extremes: those people who are so wrapped up in their 
own circle that they don't look up and they become narrow-minded and cease 
to grow, and the other class becomes such fervent admirers of everything 
outside that they try to copy them, they lose their roots in their own country. 
And no people really grow without roots in their own country. So one has to 
follow a middle course, having roots in one’s own country and having all the 
doors and windows of our minds open to other countries so that ideas, thoughts, 
literature and every kind of cultural activity, scientific activity — we welcome 
it, we learn from it, we have to learn from others, provided we are not uprooted 
and become aliens to our own country, alien of course to other countries. 
Now, travel abroad broadens one’s outlook, study abroad broadens one’s outlook, 
even more. 

Now, in the olden days — I mean by the olden days a generation or two 
ago, let us say, in the early years of this century and the 19 th century — there 
were those powerful impressions of Europe on Asia and Africa, first of all 
politically — they were occupying large areas in Asia and Africa, secondly, 
culturally — they were impressive, and the result was that even when we resented 
their political domination we really tried to copy them; we were so impressed 
by Europe s advance, Europe’s greatness, no doubt about it. It was really great 
culturally, scientifically, materially and industrially. It had gone ahead and we 
had remained stagnant. So there was a tendency to copy everything of Europe. 
Without really understanding the culture of Europe, we copied them externally, 
for it is difficult to copy her culturally and Europe had very high type of cul f re. 
That was the tendency. 
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Then with the growth of nationalism in each country, there is a tendency 
to reject that, reject the foreigner, not only politically but culturally. That too 
was an extreme phase and that phase is still present. Now, we have to take, as 
far as possible, a middle course. As I said, always have roots in one’s own 
environment, in one’s own cultural tradition. Never look with contempt upon 
one's own culture. That does not mean that everything in a country is good; of 
course not. Bad things often grow and all kinds of superstitions are there. But 
it is a bad thing to look down upon the environment in which you have grown. 
If you are ashamed of that, you are ashamed of yourself, because you are part 
of it; and if you are ashamed of yourself, you are frustrated, you are unhappy, 
you can’t become yourself, you can’t become somebody else. But at the same 
time, as I said, one must realise, one must not be too narrowly nationalistic. 
Nationalism is good within limits. But we must realise that the world is growing 
beyond the circle of nationalism and we, all of us. have to some extent to 
develop international habits of mind — I mean — in addition to national habits. 

All this we have to do and, of course, in Asia and Africa we have great 
problems to face. In Asia there are many independent countries, politically 
independent, but with tremendous economic and social problems. In Africa 
independence is also coming and will no doubt come to many more countries 
and then they will have to face very difficult problems and I think with mutual 
understanding between countries of Asia and Africa they can also increase 
areas of understanding to include Europe, etc., too. But, nevertheless, 
circumstanced as we are, it is natural that the people of Asia and Africa should 
look to each other a little more and develop ways of cooperation. They will 
grow more. 

For all these reasons it is important that these opportunities should come to 
you or should come to Indian students who go abroad to develop that wider 
outlook, if I may use an expression which I do not like. Nevertheless it is. Your 
coming here for us and for you is an investment in the future of greater 
cooperation and goodwill, because we cannot really go ahead in the world 
unless there is greater cooperation. 

Well, I do not know if I have interested you in what I said, but looking at 
you and meeting you, these ideas came into my mind. 

Thank you very much for coming here. 
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(iii) Other Matters 


211. Economic and Social Revolution 386 

Vice Chancellor, 387 Principal, 38 " STWJlMcMIui 3TR fFIJlfsTFr, 

If WFF FFT %F fW FFF F % F FigFTI RHFT fFR FldT* 3 FFT 

HF$tdl % FRfT FF FTFFI ("Pit) Rtf^FpjHFTiJ FT Ffl [...] FF5JF FFf 3TTF 
TFT FF TT ^ci>jjk FR TF F, 3TR gnlFF if 3TTFF F F|cT cTFT 'g?F 3TR TstR 
^ fFFTI F FT I FFRJRT FFT FFt *PF RTF TFf tl FFffFT FfF TpTF Flfa F F 
Fcdl 3TR TIFF 3TFF if FPl (FTTt) 

^ft Ft FF FTF gfeg FF FRJF 'FT FFf FT. FFT 3TIF F^ FRRT, gMr Tl Tjft 
FTRJF FFf FI fFT FFT FTRFR FTfRF m T3^T FFRR f I 389 FtfFFT 3TFTF ijft 
I^INI, sIr FTF 'FT FFP ^TT RTFR FFTREFf 39 " F FIFT, frpfr FF> ^RT cTR 3 F?t F^T 
FFTTF TsTFt FRF FTT TTF?t, FTRTf FFf tl FRJF FFT ‘gft, FI FFF Ft FTFF F FT 
fFRT FtF tl (FFT) RtfFTF FT FTF t, F^T FT FF FTRFR FFFTF FF FTT fF^FTTF 
^ iFTF F FfF fFFT F FFT^T t, FtF^T t, 3TR "FFF F°FT FFT FFT fFTFT t FFT 
FT FfF Fit Fif FFTT FF, Flf generations FF iFTFTF F, FFR tl ^TR FIF fFF 
FFFF 3TR 3TR colleges F%F FF FFR F ^FTFT FFT 3TR FFF FFF 3TT|FT FRFT 
t, FfF^T tl 

1/TTF FFT FTF f -gt ff 3?R TsR, 3TTF FF fFFttfFFf F fFRFR 3TR 
FFFF FTFFR aft 3TFF FF fFTFTFR FR5 T|?Tt ff, (FFt) FFffFT FF FT, fFFFF 
3FRT t two-way traffic t, FFFF FTFF t FT, FFT FT FFFI 3TR FF FFT Fp? 
FFF FRF FF iFdPFdl FF cFPTf FF Fit t, Ft F^-^Tt FF FFFTFFT 3TF5T t, FRt 
t FRF FH FRT, FFFTFFT, FFTfFT Ft F|3> FFF fF^TFR t Ft t sftT RT fFT RFTFt 
FFT FRF, FT FFf FFTF#Tt' FFF Ft t FFt I (FFT) tF FFRF FF FFF afpR 
FT FtFtR FF FFf FT, FF FFfF#T FF, (FFT-FlfRFT) FTF fFT %FFR FFFT t 
FFF FR %FT, ^5 FFFF FT FFR§F FR ^t, Ft FFFF FFF FFfTI, FI FFRT 3TF 
FFf TFTI 


386. Speech at Holkar College, Indore, when laying the foundation stone of the arts and law 
faculties building. 3 November 1958. AIR tapes. NMML. 

387. K.P. Bhatnagar, Vice Chancellor, Agra University. The college was then affiliated to Agra 
University. 

388. N. Padmanabhan Shastri. 

389. The otficial name was Government Model Autonomous Holkar Science College. It was 
established in 1891 by Maharaja Shivaji Rao Holkar. 

390. Shankar Dayal Sharma was Education Minister. Madhya Pradesh Government. 
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TOF EFT FR-F-FR FFF TOT TOT f, FT k FTF f I FTO FT FRF F f, 3k ^FT 
RTTOT 3TTTOFFT FT FTF FiTF TO FTT TOT f 1 TOT «Hcl<1l REIT f , RRETT RTOTOTT f 
r?^IH TOF cpT RH FFT FF TO, 'gF ^FT RFH TO RET FT, TO TOTH TO Fk, FTTTO 
FTF TO TOTH TO TOI 3k s^PeUi. TOTO-TOTO ft’ TO^ fkSTTOFT Ft % 7TOTT F>^ TOFF 
TO fRpi FE#TO f TTF3ETT f % Fj^ TOT F3JFt TO 3TTOTFT Rf Fp5 f 3TT FTO FFFt 
TFTOft H, HER TOTTO gF TO^ TTEI RTOTI TO TO TO FtTO f , RfFH FT?t TO RTF 
RT FFTR, fTOT TOT TO FFTR TpT RPTt TO TOFF 3JTF, FTOTTOTTOFk’FRTFt 
TOFF 3TET F RF f <pH<l FF TOT TOI RFTFT FFRFT f , FTOR FFRF 1?, FF RFTF 
^TOT TOF FI sk FFTO %F TO FFRt FET FT FF f fTO TOTOR TOFTO, RFH TO FTOR 
FFT f ? 

FF 3TRtF TOF f fTO 3TFFT RIF FTOR FFflF TOt TOlfRTO FFf TORT f, RTOF 
RTOT FTfRT TO RTF f , 3TTF FET f I 3TTF FET f FTTO FFTFF FTO RTOF TOt, FTTO 
FFTFTO FFT TOF, RfTOF TOTF’ TOF RH fk TOFT fTO FTOR FFT f, fRFTOT FF RTOF 
k? TF f ? sk y-Ri TO FFTR, ^PlFI TO FFTR FTOFF TF f , FFffTO ^Pi^i FFRTO 
F, FT "FtR FFRFT f I TJF FFFTF TO, FFF FT, FFF TO, RT Fp5 f I FFF Ft Fk FT 
FFF k RTF kl (FFt) RfTOF TOtf FTOFT FTO TTOTTI Wf F FT FTO TO TFF f FF, 
kF fTO FTT T^TTR f FFTTT 'JTTFt fTOFTTO F fFTTTR f FfFFT F>tl FTO FTO FFFt f , 
Fk Fk TFFt f , RfTOF 3TH RIFF f fTO TOTTOT HHt FT FFF FFRFT TFFT f I FTO 
kf RRFt t FT fTOFFt f , RfTOF RT FT FTOT FTOFFT TTOTt f I FT TOT FTF F FF FF 

ffrf tff t, 3k pro Ft t, kk Ft f, toft ftf ti rftft ftofft f i ft ft ftf 

F FF 3TTRTOR TO RFTF k" If, RFfTO FFTOt fk^TFH FTOTO f , FTOFFT, FRt F 
FTOTOTTI TOF FTOFFT? F^F FTF FTF 1?, FFT FT FF f fTO F^F fTOTT F RFTOT TO^ 
FFRFT TTO FFT FT, 3TFRt -jihH F%F F, FT RF FT FTOIFF Fk FT f^Kl Fk F 
FF Fkl F^F fTOTT F RT FTF RIFF FF FTTF fF15R kT FTF F RFFTT 3TF FF TOF 
FTF F TOTFT k FRt Fl ^Ft FF fTO FF RFTFT F, MRt fk^TFR F Fk 
t, FTO FRtF TOTORTFt RFTFT 3TT FFT t, FRZ-FRF FFRFT FFI eft FF 3k Ft 
FTRTTO TOFT t, FRt k 3TFT FTOTT fl 

Ft TOT FFF F TfR FF FFTR 3TTF t, 3k 3TFT FF TOTTOT Fk FFTO FT TOTTOT 
FF FTFFT FTO TOT FTOF, 3k TOTTOt FFT FTO FTT FTOFI FT ftxft FTRF F* F RT Tpo 
FRTF % FF FFT f ? FT Tk FEJRT FH t, FftTOF FPpft FTF Ft Fk RRft TOFt 
fl FEjkt FTF FT RFk F FRFt f, Ft Fk FFTOFt f , ^ 
f TOf ^FF fTO TJF 3TFf fTOTFT TOT FR TOTT, RTfk f TOll Ft RFTFT TO FR fTOTFT 
TOt RTOF f I F FTf ^FF ^F 3TFF RTtT TOT FR^T TOTT, RlfFT f TOI^ Ft TOTTFT 
k FR^T TOftr 3k 3Hk fkTFT Fft 3TTFTOTTOFT TOeft f I FF TTF FTF FT FPJRt fl 
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3pT t 331 fp7 3 iiRsk 3^3 3F3 t? ^<r3> «l<od t F<*> 3F 3p Plddl t 3FT, 
^337 333 t ^337 3p fcmdid, ydi 3> character t, 41 3ft3 t, 313 
7J337 3> cTPTT 3>l 3T3l 37lf F37 31 3Fl tl 33T F3 «lld) 33 3TFT '^d 

dlP t? r^WH 3F3T cTT ?JddlT 33T3 t 3Ff 3f337 f373p tf^rlR 3 3p 3pT 
3pT3 quality ^ t, fF3T3 ^ f , 335$ dftl <£ f, 3133T ^ t, fF«T3 ^ fl p 7p[ 
3T3J ijd PlP dlP t, 3F f4>dH t, FTTTl aid'll 3pT dTF 3|isc^ dTFllTT =t>4s 73 313 
ftPf f 1 diF, sift 13731 313 ff! t Pi ff Prat tffi Pi Pr wm ft dT3T t % 

F3 Fvp-P>t ^Td-T3t quality W pFl 3t? 

3F33 313 Pf 3F T? f37 fMI^I F3 <J'1«=hl P3TT 3ltT, 313T 3TPT 373 PFl FT, 313 
4l^i tjtrah 3T 'f31FT 3 3FT3T '3131 df3T3 quality 3> c3t3 3TT3P1T 3 PI 'f^T^TT 3 
33T3 313 t 3pT %^T 33 337 3FT ^3 dl t, dl 3133 3T 3, F33l 313T FT, 3FT 
fFT3T t, 3T-3T3 Pit t, 3T PtlT t, T373T 3>3T t, 37Tdd P>3T t, 3F 3F 33131 
3TlP t'l 3Ft did! 371 Fldd t 3pT tl33 33 F 3TTp 333 37TI FT37 337 3T 31 3Ft 
FI3T 3tf373 F^37 33 t)33, FT37 33 Fl-TT 3TfFFI F33 375 3j|3 333 333, 33-33 
scientist FlfP, engineer FTP, 33-3t "31 3p5 333 37T3T t 3t Fft, sfk 313t 3Tt3 
333 ^3 3 31^, Pr tl 373 3 ^ 33^1 3713 37T3T 3t#ll 3T ^3313 ^ 33M 
33 3T31 t % F3R 3?T 3 ^3t %^1 FlcP t 331 3T 3Ft 3F3 Fl3l t 33T 
F337-F33T 3F3 37^3), «t)5S 3 377$ cl<-qk Pi=h<rldl 31 Id I '!', sfk Pl3>ddl 3ll4'lll 
3l 3337 P333 t' 3F^ 37F31I 

d^73 7J3 3TPff 37T 313 f3dT31 f f37 ^3 33311 % ^3 7^313 ^ Fll 3^ 

3FT 37ffcT37Rl ?H f, - 5 ^ 33d TFl t, 33^ 313 fF*j3TT3 3Fd31 tl dlf373 
31dT3T ^f331 fRfRIH 371 3d3 3l 33d 31 tl FT cRF 3p 333lf337 3TM31 
F3 33 33 t, 3t 337 "3313 3“ 3T3I F3t 3T3Ft 3^1 F3 3 33 37ffcl tltl 
t F337t 37lf?m 373Tt tl #T 3TF 3l 37Tpl FRtI t 33 Fd 3331 t, 1NH1P3 37 
37Tf3, 3Tlf437 37ffct 3pT 313Tf337 3Tf3l IMHlfd^ 37ff3 FT 3 tll 3TPl37 3pT 
3131^137 373p t, 3pt: Fl TFl tl Fltf 3333337 1, 3pr FPlf 33 t 1 337-^P tl 

3Tlf«f37 37ff3 f373l 37FT ^3 33?lt F13 f37 F3 313t 33f«^ 3R3f 37T 331d 
Fd 3Jt’, 3331 FT 37T, ^3-3T3 Fd3, Fd 3 F31F1 33-tld3 tFT FT, F3 Fd ^ 
37I33IF— industrialise 3t, 33 313 t, 3l 37T31 t, 3333f3 41331 3%FI dPfTF 
333 3Fl 313 t 313lfd37| 331 F3T3 3313 37T 3333 Ft? 3f3 3^1 313 F31T 
3313 3 t, 3pT 3|3 3lt‘l ^P F3 313 3 f37 3T7337d ^P tl Fl 33dl t 337 
did F3TT 3T3 f3 arral Fl, 313 3Ff 3T3pl tl 3T3 F?T srral FI, 313 3Fl 3T^P, 
^*1 tl 3T3 IF, FF tl 3T3 fF ^3 dl3F #T t 37Ff dT3 337T 37T3 31 
Pd31Ft 3T dip, 3*3f dlP, 331T3 dlP, 37Tdll 313 d!3F td3ltl 3T ^3 33TT3 
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F jfI3Tt FBT F, std'llRt FF 'JIhHI 'Nil [...] IF «t>H F> fdO,, sfR 

FTFT F %R FF ^cTcTt t 3TF Ftl $F FT "FT3TT, gqfo* t FFTf "FFTF FT FT3ltl 
FRHT «Kddl t, FF RF FtF t, ST^jt FtF ^FT FFTF xf fdchufl ft '^Tcft t’l 
STtt FTF F FT TtFTF <t Ft FTTFR ftFTF Fft f, -FT 4 RF1 FF FFTF F feF Ft 
FF1F tl 

FFR tF F FTTFlt FF cTRWft FlFt f fTFFT Fltl FRt-FRt FF1T, FfF5, Rk, 
FRF f| FFR ffFFTF F, FtfFlF FTF FF Ft t ftl FFR F1TFF, FiPJF, ftFTF Ft FT 
SlRlFlFT, Ft Ft fTFFT FF RFTF ^ Ftl FTF FTTJF "3FF1T inheritance Ft FI fFTTFF 
Ft, FF FtF FFtl FFF FFt FF Rt-FtF FTF # 3TFT FTTJF FF FFFT, FFdt ^ 
FIFTFFT R, Parliament F? 91 3^R FT3 FTRTf F FF FT FRT RFTTF IFF! fFT RTIFt 
MF Fit ^F FRFF Ffl FftlF FFt ft*FF FTT^" FFF sfp FTT T§FId iFT Ft RFT 
FfF FFt FtF ft, fe^TFH FF Ft FFFT FF FRT fFTFT FFT 1311 FI, "STIFF TRlFlt 
FI 7FTFt FFR Ft FFf, 3?R FTF Ft Ftcft t, FFF FRt FTF Ft FFlt-fTHFlt tl TtfFR 
Ft FRT FtF t FTTJF FFI sfR 3TF7F F Ft FFt fFT ftFTF F%F FT t FTFTFTF Fit 
FFfft F FF FF FT TFT tl 

FTF fFT FF1FT FRFTFT t, 3TR FFTFt FF t fFT FTT IF FF FFI^ F, FFFTF 
F FFT FlRt, FFT FIT T# t, s|R fFTFF ffcfTT t FT7F F fFTR? FF "FFTFT STFFt FF 
FM RFT t FF t Flf technocracy FF 3TTFT FTFT t FFTfFT FFTF industrial 
revolution 3TT TFT t, str FF FFTF F FT 31TFFTFT FT FF FT^t Ft Rtt FT FTRt, 
1FT FTFT FF FT^FTF FTRtl FF FFFTF IFF fFFFTt °FfFF F FFf I FFTTF, ftl Ft 
FFF FF T1TF ^TF t, FT 311F FRF, Ft technocrat t, FFffFl FFTF tf, F^ FttfFR 
FFRT FFTFT machines FF 3F FFT, FF machines FF, Ft FRt machines Ftt Ft 
FFTRT t Ft FftF FFT fFTFT #t, FFF>t 'fFTFT ^F^FF tl 

RFT FFH I FT 1F1 RFR t?T F, FFR FF TFTTF Fit FTRTt FP 5 R 15 IF tf FFT FTF 
fdFTI Fl4 FftfFR FFTTcFT F 3^T tftTFF F F1F FFT FTF fFIFTI 3-tH 3TF5T FTF 
%FT dt^F "FFTFT 31TFT tl FFiRt, "tftTFT Fit tfFFF TRFt, t F?t FRRTT, 

FFFd, "tfTTFT Fit FRFT F It^TFTF Fff FRF FTTFTI 31F FT FRFT t IFt ^TF 
^ FFF "t, engineers ^ FFF F, scientist ^ FFF F, tFlfFFl ^ FITF Rl tt 
FFT "^pTTFT 3TTFT, Ft fFITF RTRTI 

tf 3TFt RIF TFT FT FT fFl l^t FFf fFFT t, RFF1T FFRtF FF, FFR tfF "RFT 
FIT FFI IF FTF t 2 ,500 3TTFF1 students F FFI RFR F FFTT science 
students t, 700 FTTFF commerce FT t, 800 arts FI tl FTFTFF 3TFT FFf 20-25 

391. For example. The Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 and The Hindu Succession Act of 1956. 

See SWJN/SS/35/p. 173. 
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RTF ft* 3TN F#ET FTRR Rft 'b'FR'W Ff#r F# R, FT FT# science # 
students F>F FR R![F, arts # R|F RR FRi 5 41 F 3TR RTF H=R»|| RRR TFT 
tl FF R 15 IM FT RFTTT tl Rt^IlH F FR 3TT Ricll tl fRRH F>t 3tldl<T Riddl t, 
FTF-FTF FT industry. TTTF-FTF engineering FT RTF, FR RTF 3# tl FTTRFRT 
Fft ^f# FT# t, FT# TFT FFf, 3RR Fff F#‘, FR RTF Ft FF t # Rf f#TTF 
FRFT F 3RT FFF Fp5 arts FFt TFT FT 3T?JTT FTFT tl 3flT Rt arts FRFT t FF 
Rp5 science FFt HlejH t, FT fFRRFT t RIFT FTR F, RRT# FRT #FT FT FT FTR 
tt RRFT tl TJRT FTR RRTRT FJRTR FT, RT FTTF Hcsdl t, FT F# t, R#F 3TFT 
FT#t FRTRT HFl t, ^FT FTR R»t, FT 3FJTT TF FFTI 

eft RT3T fFF ^RTT ^jfFFT t'l ITT FRt ^TRT FT 3R#t #T FTFT tl # ^fFFT 
3TJTR # ^fFFT FFf t, FTT FFRR FFFF # ^fFRT t, FTF # ^fFRT, RRT# FF 
RF# t# t, FTF-FTF FT 3TTFF Ft F# t, FFTRRTR, FFRRTR, FTRtRK, ‘’JRfFTF, 
F%F-F%FI TTF FTFT t, FFF F# RTfFRI Rp5 3TRFT RT RFF Reft t FT Ft RRT 
^TTF RF# # FFF, 3TTRFTT # R#T F FFRT RF RRFTFT Rlf#l ##F Fp5 F 
Rj,s9 tl FT#F FF FFFT # F# 3TR FTF tRftt FTTRF 3# tFFF t'l 3RT 3TTF 
#f, FTT t 3# RTf R# FFTFT? WT # FftFF, #FFF F, RRTRTFt #FFF FT# 
sffT FTTFT #1 3TR 3#f#T F R# <£FT # FT ‘^FFT t, FF? Ft fR?TF tt FF RFI 
> 3 l4dl cisjl ^ FTF FF FFT tFF FttFF FI FF FTF FTF TTslt F>t t fFT Fh'l t 41 fn 
Ft FF TFtFTT fR’, FF^ F# fRFTFTT t, 3# FftFF tl 

Ft FFTFT FF t, # 3FF RTF FF FTfFFTft RFTT t 3TFFT FTficT f-Ft 
FTfF FFf, ftTT Rt# F>t FTfF-# # FTfFFFT FTF F FFT f FtFt t, F|F steam 
*f> 3# ^ FTfF T[f, tF tFRcft ^ 3TTF F FTfF tF atomic energy Ft 3TTF 
^ FTfF Ft TFt t, industrial age tl FTFT FF FT# FTFTR FT t F#F FTFTR ^ 
3# 3TT #t tl eft FT# fFTR, FF F)fTdF>Kl RFlt FT # R, ## 3TTF tFTT 
Ft Tt t? alert'd 3TT#t F#T FFT t, university I #FFT 3FF FT# FTFFT FFT 
Tt t? FFf# tt 3# RTF FTFT, FFFT «ts# F, FT FFTTT t # university 
R#F ^ FFTFF FTF t, ^ FTgft 3# TFFTT FT RTFTRTRt ^ 3TFT RIFF FTF FT RR, 
##F Rt RTF F fR# # FFTFH t FFF F T# ^ FTF FTF, F FTTTFTRt "^1 FFF 
# 3TFRt FFT3FT F# #TFT ^Ft, ## #, FFt FTF FT# tl 392 3#T FTtf #R, 
#FT, FTFTT Ft FFf fR# # FFTFTF t’l eft F# ^T fR# FT 1F!H RTF tf FlFT 
t sftTFtFTI 


392. Nehru made a similar point at a public meeting at Baroda. 2 Nov. 1958. See item 4, p. 39. 
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RR 3TMHH HT flFiT, 3TTi '371 fir f^brHi unemployement t, l^'iK lit 
HRT, H1TFI If 771 tl <j^KI cK6 77 3TTi cfli fHcR li RH1, f=ticH 11 ci<sd fsllcll 
o', HfRH <sjmI t, HI H Idk,, HIT R-iy, fllHT training t, H ■ntta fi Fl 
l^i WI ^ J 15 t 4 h1<s( fR dl 4 ll H IclQ, 3TR IT Hit HIT tl fflHl IF t 
OTlinf IT WTR cRRf iff, fir If IRUT fH HRJiT f, 7H7 iff, fTH fid fad 
17HF 3 il, Hi Hi f ( 7 sR 11HT it FHHR FRIT, H IT FR ini R rp^f 
fir HI cK4> fa TRl HI H 7fi f , 71T77H7 H HIT 1 ffalfa PdilHd t, fHM 
1R t, fllR character tl HI fa HH HiF 7flt tl IT Hi 7111 7H'l Hi 
IflHl tl HR Hil ambition f 1F1 Ht, IT RFt fHTR ITT ambition t, IT 
3715T ITH tl <rlf=tvi ambition 77ft fHTR HT FT1T t iff HIT H flier, ambition 
f d=ti< HIT H 1HP3; iffl IF HI Fl 

FRT7T HRT1T, IT HRT1 H dl J il HT, faff 1HT H, generation H, TiRTt HT 
HRT1T RH HI Ifl Hp5 It 7|ER fHI Ip? ffauffalTT HFT 77T HTt tl H H75 FR1 
fHH FR HRT1 R, fTT H RHT, H 371 HTfl-Hfal HT1 H F%RT HT fFTTTT FT 
1H % fafa RTF fa etti Hi ifal H lp5 TFT HTH7 HT, iTTT fa IT TRT HT1R ift 
6 Id I IRHtl HfHi H fat 1R5 FR1 fHH, Hf HI FRR FH fa 'fl RH IT IF fH 
73T, fafa H7T1 fa FR TF HlfH RTT1 fa WIT Hit fH, Flit Hffl ff 3TR RTT1 
'Jdlfal fa flHiTHT 3TTHF fHI iff HI ff IF, 7fHlfatlt fat FRRtl fTR FR fafa 
HRT! fa TF HlfH R^T far RRJgft HT 37Tlfat FRR FH HT 11 T H, if Hit, H fir 
RTT1 H Ff^FTR rfa Hfilf R, RFTfllf R, HTfRlT FT ill llfHi FR1 ^ HHT 
f7H, ^H, R1T, 11^ itl HTR fHH, 3TR ^5 FR Rti STTlfRlf IT Rt liHt 
FTHH iff, 7HHT RTH iFT, It FRRT Rt HT5 Hi H RHI 

IT 1 HI ff I 3?R ilRT IdfdH FRR ^ FT FR 1RR R, R RRFTH f, FR 
IF HF RHI f, RH iRTcft iff ff-HRt FRl RR1 Ht RTH H ftsMIH H[f HI 
iff Htl (ITfcTH) iRHt ffRl T7lt sfR fe-fRIH Ht 3TTlTft HT RRTT1T HT HH 
TMI 3T1 FRTft HF HR1R FTH fl fiFTt FT! sfR HFT Ht 1R RRTTiT 11 HFTT 
tl flR ft 177^ %R? nf f TpFR 1F|? HTHI HFT, HFT? FT1 R, 37TH1 11TH 
HFtl (FT, f) I HTT 7§Tlft cTFHt H IFT H^ R t, cTFfHlf H ift f? IF HT 
HI? HFT, t HFfHH R "^5H f, HT3TT, RHfl t f^FR FT1? ( irl-FpHH - fl) I 
3T^t HI f, H fHTH Ft fif 1FI 
Hlff^ll 
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[Translation begins] 

Vice Chancellor , 393 Principal , 394 teachers and students, 

I think I am late by about thirty-five minutes. I want you to forgive me for that 
though I do not think the fault is entirely mine. But, to some extent, it was mine 
[. . .] I do not know how long you have been waiting and many of you must be 
hungry. I am very hungry myself because I left Baroda very early and my 
health is good. 

In fact, I was not very sure before I arrived here that I am supposed to 
give a speech here at Holkar College . 395 But you have invited me even if it is, as 
Shankar Dayalji 396 said, for the inauguration of a building which will cost only 
twenty lakhs. I do not know if he measures me in terms of money. But there 
are two things. One, Holkar College has been famous in this part of India for a 
very long time and it has played a significant role in educating several generations. 
Secondly, this as well as other colleges are going to play an even bigger role in 
the future. 

So I am happy to come here, to meet the students and to exhibit myself 
before them! Because it is, what is called in English, a two-way traffic. And as 
long as there are tasks before us, it is useful at least to know each other. The 
work that is waiting to be done in India today, and will go on for a long time, 
cannot be done by people in purdah. I am referring not to the purdah of women 
but to the men remaining behind the purdah. What I mean is that it is no longer 
enough to push files in an office or sign some papers, thinking that the work is 
done. Those days are gone. 

Today, there are two things about the day-to-day work. One, it is to be 
done in the field and, secondly, it has to be done along with millions of people. 
The times have changed in India and our ways of working are also changing. 
Most of you seated here belong to a different generation as compared to mine 
and so I sometimes hesitate to say anything special, though I am sure that you 
may be able to learn something from my experiences of a long lifetime. But, at 
the same time, the problems that you may face are not of the same kind that I 
faced when I was your age. The times change and the problems change with 
them and new solutions have to be found. But the first thing is to try to understand 
what the problems of the age are. 


393. See fn 387 in this section. 

394. See fn 388 in this section. 

395. See fn 389 in this section. 

396. See fn 390 in this section. 
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It is extraordinary that people often do not try to understand the problems 
but they are ready with solutions. It is a very common thing that everyone 
offers solutions and tells others what they should do, but very few people 
would ponder what the problems are for which they are looking for solutions. 
The problems of the country and the problems of the world keep changing 
because the world changes and everything changes. You change, you grow, 
and you reduce, whatever it is. No, you do not reduce; you only keep growing! 
Nobody remains the same though to all outward appearances we continue to 
be the same. I think the example given in our ancient texts is of rivers. A river 
remains a river, though its waters are constantly changing. Or, a flame may 
continue to appear the same flame but it is changing all the time. So, all of us 
keep changing but at the same time we appear to be the same too. Both these 
things are there. The times keep changing. So, we belong without any doubt to 
the present times when India is changing and which she will continue to do. 
She will change very rapidly. Why would it change? There are many reasons 
for that. For one thing, she had been stagnant for a long time under the British 
and once that obstruction was removed, the country' started changing rapidly. 
Now we have to accomplish within the next ten years what we might have 
done over the last one hundred years. Secondly, not only India but the whole 
world is passing through extraordinarily revolutionary times. There is great 
turmoil everywhere. So we have to move forward swiftly and intelligently. 

Now, when we move forward, new problems arise constantly. And if we 
don't understand them, we cannot face them and cannot find a solution to them. 
So, in such a situation, what advice should I give you? Well, these are general 
things, but even general things can be of importance. There are certain general 
things, some matters of principle, which are valid for every generation and 
they do not change. Suppose, I tell you to train and sharpen your minds. It is 
obvious that in any era, strong minds are required; so also bodies. These are 
basic things. And how do countries progress? They do not progress because 
of sheer numbers but because of the ability and character of the people. If 
India progresses, it will be not because of the noises people make; her progress 
will depend on the number of men and women of quality and good character, 
of courage and strong minds and bodies. It is these qualities which count. 
Even if the forty crores in India today become sixty crores, we will remain 
backward if we lack these qualities. So the question is how to produce men 
and women of quality. 

The first thing is that we shall prepare such men and women better if 
lesser number of people are bom, which means that the burden on the country 
should not increase. But it is normally through education that people of quality 
are produced. And education depends in good measure on home environment. 
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the role of parents, the quality of schools and colleges. So these are the important 
factors — they mould the people and help them make progress in life. Everybody 
cannot be alike but the opportunity must be there for everyone. Some of them 
will go far and become great scientists and engineers, and the like. The others 
may not go that far but even they will get some useful training. So we come 
round to the question of the kind of education that is to be imparted. This is 
being debated upon and gradually a picture is emerging, and will continue to 
emerge. So I will not say very much about it. 

But I want to remind you that you must understand the times that you are 
living in. These are revolutionary' times and the world is changing rapidly and 
India is changing along with it. But India has to change in other ways too. We 
have got political freedom after a long time and now we have to bring about an 
economic and social revolution in the country. Both of these are essential and 
closely interlinked. 

We should try to solve the economic problems of poverty and 
unemployment in the country and produce more wealth, industrialise the 
country, etc. You may feel that this should be given first priority. But the social 
revolution is equally important. What should be the social organisation in the 
country? There are good as well as bad things in our society. It is possible that 
some of them may have been relevant a thousand years ago but they are no 
longer so. A hundred years ago, if you wished to go to Banaras or Bombay 
from Indore you would have had to go by bullock-cart. But you will not think 
of doing this now because the days of bullock-carts are gone, at least for long- 
distance travels, though they are still used for other purposes. Now it is possible 
to go by train or aeroplane. The times change and things which are relevant in 
one age become irrelevant in another. This applies to social customs and traditions 
also. 

Women have been given a very high place in our society and there have 
been great women, brave women, in our history. But, at the same time, our 
laws and traditions regarding women have by and large suppressed women. 
There has been tremendous opposition to the new laws relating to inheritance, 
etc., enacted by the Parliament in Delhi during the last two to three years , 39 but 
we went ahead courageously and I think they are a great achievement and will 
play a big role in emancipating a large section of the people of India. Other 
things will also be necessary, the most important being education. But these 
new laws will help a great deal. As a matter of fact, old customs and traditions 
are bound to change due to the pressure of circumstances because the times 


397. See fn 391 in this section. 
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are changing. 

The question is what role you are going to play to bring about the changes; 
what you are doing about it; and to what extent you are prepared to do it. This 
is the age of technocracy, and it is the time for our own industrial revolution 
now. Those who were considered high officials will now have to give place to 
people qualified in other areas. I do not mean anything personal: I mean that the 
technocrats will move forward now because we are in the age of machines, 
heavy industries, and so the people who are trained in these fields will play a 
bigger role in the future. 

There was a time when barristers and lawyers played a significant role in 
our struggle for freedom and did a good job. But now a time has come when, 
though they may continue to exist, they will not contribute greatly to the progress 
of the nation by their arguments. India will progress because of the w ork of the 
engineers and scientists, for the new age demands new type of people. 

I just read in the brochure on Holkar College that of the 2,500 students 
here, more than 1.000 have taken up science courses and there are perhaps 
700 in commerce and 800 in arts. If you looked at the list of students of Holkar 
College twenty to twenty-five years ago, you would find that there were fewer 
science students and a much larger number of students in the arts courses 
then. You can judge from this how the pattern in changing. We need science 
and science encompasses everything. All our industries, various kinds of 
engineering, etc, are the offshoots of science. In fact, today’s world belongs 
to science. But. at the same time, the students of science must know something 
of arts and vice versa, for without that their education will be incomplete, and 
human beings must grow in every direction. Specialisation is all very well but 
you must have some knowledge of other things too. 

So this is a new' age for which you must prepare yourselves. There can be 
no relaxation for the times require hard work and effort. Often there are great 
debates about capitalism. Gandhism, socialism and communism and what not. 
There should be debates but the arguments will have to be modified according 
to the changing times. Moreover, you must remember that these arguments 
have to be backed by hard work. The Soviet Union has advanced by tremendous 
hard work and even forced labour. Now. the United States, which follows 
another system, has also advanced because of hard labour. Germany has 
advanced after the Second World War by intense effort. So whatever ideology 
we may adopt, it has to be backed by intense effort and hard work. 

What many of you consider revolutionary is not really revolutionary at all. 
Violence is not revolution. The discovery of steam-power and electricity and 
atomic energy is revolutionary. This is the industrial age. We in India are on the 
threshold of the industrial age: rather we have made an entry. The question is 
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how far you are prepared for the revolutionary times. You are being given 
tremendous opportunities in colleges and universities. How much advantage 
are you taking of them? As I said elsewhere yesterday in Baroda, you may be 
able to get through university examinations by learning things by rote, but you 
cannot get through the real examinations in life by such methods; for that you 
will need to be worthy of character and mind . 398 You cannot fool anyone in life. 
So everyone has to face the real tests in life later on. 

Nowadays you see tremendous unemployment in the country. On the other 
hand, there are also many vacancies and new fields which are waiting for 
people with proper training. Skilled and trained people are in great demand and 
the demand is increasing day by day. The problem is that people s thinking 
about these matters has not changed with the changing times. Anyhow, it will 
change gradually. The thing is that the doors of progress are wide open especially 
for the people who have ability, courage and character. The highest positions 
are open to them. Please keep this in mind. You are young and if you have the 
ambition, the right kind of ambition to go ahead, not the kind of ambition which 
goes after petty things, it will be a good thing. 

My generation is passing away and whatever we have done, for good or 
ill, during our lifetime have almost become a part of India’s history. Those who 
read it later will be able to judge objectively, for distance lends objectivity. But 
our achievements are not negligible. For one thing India became free after 
centuries of bondage which in itself was a great revolution. It is our good luck 
that it happened in our lifetime. Secondly, we lived at a time when an 
extraordinary leader, Gandhiji, was among us. He has now joined the ranks of 
the saints and great men of India. But we were with him and worked under him 
and grew somewhat in stature under his shadow. 

So that is how we grew. And I think we must have made mistakes too but 
we can safely say that the one mistake we have never made is to do anything 
which sullied India’s honour. We have held aloft the banner of India’s freedom. 
Now our strength is ebbing away and it is your turn to hold this banner aloft. 
Are you prepared for that? Are your arms strong enough? Tell me by raising 
your hands. I can see only boys putting up their hands. What about the girls? I 
am asking the girls now: Are your arms strong enough? (Girls - Yes). Very 
well. You are to be congratulated. 

Jai Hind. 

[Translation ends] 


398. See fn 392 in this section. 
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212. To Shri Ranjan 399 


November 13, 1958 

My dear Shri Ranjan, 

Your letter of the 8th November. 400 

I am by no means certain of my ability to come to Allahabad on the 21st 
December but I shall endeavour to do so. 

We are having as our guests Prime Ministers of Canada and Ghana. The 
former is getting a degree from the Delhi University. 401 Anyhow, his programme 
is fixed up, and I do not think he will be able to go to Allahabad. As for the 
Prime Minister of Ghana, I do not think it is necessary to give him any degree. 

1 have enquired about the Gulmarg Physics Laboratory. I understand the 
matter is under discussion by the University Grants Commission. As soon as 
they have come to some decision about it, we can consider about Dr Gill. 402 It 
might be possible for him to go to Allahabad University. But, what the position 
of the Gulmarg Physics Laboratory will be, I cannot say at present. I have 
referred your letter to Professor Thacker 403 and he will keep this matter in 
mind. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


399. File No. 17(87)/56-66-PMS. 

400. Shri Ranjan asked Nehru's opinion on granting honorary degrees to John George Diefenbaker 
and Kwame Nkrumah. Prime Ministers respectively of Canada and Ghana. 

401 . Doctor of Law on 22 Dec. 1958. 

402. Dr Piara Singh Gill was Professor of Experimental Physics at Aligarh Muslim University, 
1949-63, and Director of Gulmarg Research Observatory, 1951-71. This high altitude 
research laboratory was established in 1954 by Vikram A. Sarabhai under the joint control 
of Aligarh Muslim University and the University of Jammu and Kashmir. Shri Ranjan 
wanted to shift it from Aligarh to Allahabad University so that Gill could get out of 
Aligarh, where he was unhappy. 

403. M.S. Thacker was Director General, CSIR. 
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213. To K.L, Shrimali 404 


13th November. 1958 

My dear Shrimali. 

You know Sardar Prithvi Singh. 405 He was here at the time of the Inter- Youth 
Festival 406 and I saw' him briefly also again. He is doing good work in the 
Punjab, but I have been wondering if w e could not utilise his serv ices in a more 
profitable way. I am told that he has given you some kind of a scheme. I have 
not myself seen it, but I understand that it deals with the training of teachers. 1 
think there is great force in this approach to teachers rather than students. It is 
the teachers who influence the students. However. 1 do not know exactly how 
this scheme works out. 

Another thing that has been worrying me is your National Discipline 
Scheme. Bhonsle is a good man and I like him. But 1 have been wondering 
if. apart from discipline, there is much content in the training given under the 
Scheme. Obviously, there should be a content. In this particular matter too 
Prithvi Singh could be very useful. 

I am merely writing to you some ideas that I have had. These are not very 
precise, but I wanted you to think about them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


404. JN Collection. 

405. A former revolutionary, now a Gandhian; a founder of the Ahimsak Vyayam Sangh (Non- 
Violent Exercise Association), set up in Bombay city in 1941 to propagate physical 
training, especially among the youth. 

406. The fourth Inter-University Youth Festival, inaugurated by Rajendra Prasad in New 
Delhi on 1 Nov. 1958. 

407. The National Discipline Scheme was introduced in July 1954 by the Ministry of 
Rehabilitation in the educational institutions of displaced persons' colonies in Delhi. 
Bombay. Punjab and West Bengal. It sought to impart the ideals of citizenship, team 
spirit, self-reliance and self-confidence. 

408. J.K. Bhonsle was Deputy Minister, Ministry of Rehabilitation. 1952-57, and Director. 
National Discipline Scheme, since 1954. 
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214. Casteism is Unsuitable 409 


Whatever our approach to our various problems in India might be. it is necessary 
to base it on the growth of proper and widespread education. Essentially, that 
education must be directed to the young, from children upwards. But older 
people cannot be left out. and they must be tackled. That I suppose is the main 
purpose of what is called social education. I should like, therefore, to send my 
good wishes to the next conference of the Indian Adult Education Association. 

While adults should be approached directly in this matter, in so far as this 
is possible, I am inclined to think that the easiest way to approach them is 
through their children who go to school. If the child’s mind is awakened and 
his curiosity roused, he comes back to his parents and tells them all about it. 
This is particularly important in regard to such subjects as the eradication of 
casteism. 

It is generally admitted that casteism is thoroughly unsuitable in the present 
context of our society. It is disappearing in its original form but is now putting 
on a political garb, which is even worse than its previous form. The importance 
of dealing with this matter is obvious, and I am glad that the Conference has 
chosen this theme for its next session. 


215. To K.L. Shrimali 410 


November 14. 1958 


My dear Shrimali, 

Your letter of November 14th with its enclosures. You may send your draft 
letter to Professor Bose. 411 As there has been so much delay already in this 
matter, I suppose it is right for us to request him to continue as Vice Chancellor 
till the convocation and the Samsad meeting which is going to take place about 
the 22nd of December. I must say that I do not like any appearance of our 
adopting special methods to prevent someone w'e do not approve of, becoming 


409. Message to the 15th All India Adult Education Conference, 14 November 1958. File No. 
9/2/58-PMP. The two-day conference organised by the Indian Adult Education Association, 
was inaugurated by V.V. Giri, the Governor of Uttar Pradesh, on 13 December 1958 at 
Lucknow. 

410. JN Collection. 

411. Satyendra Nath Bose was Vice Chancellor, Visva-Bharati University, and nominated 
Member of the Rajya Sabha. 
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Vice Chancellor. No one should get that impression. But, in the present case, it 
seems desirable to request Professor Bose to continue till the 22nd of 
December. 412 

The note attached to your letter suggests, however, that Professor Bose’s 
resignation should not be accepted till after the convocation and the Samsad 
meeting. This is obviously a dodge to prevent somebody being elected at that 
time, to enable a casual vacancy to occur later, which can be filled for a brief 
or specific period. It is further suggested that care should be taken to ensure 
that no meeting of the Court for this purpose is convened for as long a period 
during 1959 as possible. I do not think this would be a dignified approach to 
this problem. It is obviously a dodge. I think that Professor Bose’s resignation 
should be accepted in time so that steps for election can be taken at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee and the Samsad to be held round about the 
convocation time on the 22nd or the 23rd December. That will be a straight 
forward course. 

But, anyhow, you can send your letter to Professor Bose, as drafted. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


216. To C.D. Deshmukh 413 


November 26, 1958 

My dear Deshmukh, 414 

I went yesterday to the Roorkee University to attend their Convocation. 413 I 
was glad to find that the University had made very considerable progress during 
the last three or four years. The general impression I gathered was good and 
the students seemed a good lot. 

I am writing to you, however, about a particular matter that came to my 
notice. Quite a number of students there come from poor families and find it very 


412. On 7 Nov. Nehru wrote to S.N. Bose that K.L. Shrimali, the Education Minister, had 
informed him that, according to the rules, no election could take place before the acceptance 
of the resignation of the incumbent Vice Chancellor, and also that the recommendations of 
the University’s Karma Samiti and Samsad were irregular according to the Law 
Department. 

413. File No. 40(165)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

414. C.D. Deshmukh was Chairman, University Grants Commission. 

415. For Nehru’s convocation address at Roorkee University, see item 6. 
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difficult to pay the fees. I was told that the monthly expenditure of an average 
student is Rs 150/. A number of scholarships are given, usually Rs 50/- a 
month. This sum was fixed some time ago when the rupee was worth more 
than it is today. Anyhow the boy has to give his fees and boarding charges and 
meet other expenses and this means that he has to find at least Rs 100/- a 
month extra. Khosla, 416 the Vice Chancellor, told me that he knew of many 
cases when the boys' parents had to sell off the little land or jewellery they 
possessed in order to support their son at Roorkee. 

All these boys there come after some kind of a fairly stiff test. That is, they 
come by merit and the general standard is fairly good. We should of course 
encourage bright students whose parents are relatively poor to go there and the 
more scholarships we give them, the better. I do not know if it is possible to 
increase the scholarship at present being given. At any rate fees should not be 
charged from these students who have scholarships. That will at least give 
them some relief of about Rs 25/- a month. 

Khosla has started a fund to give money on loan to poor students. They are 
supposed to give it back after they get into sendee. At present Khosla charges 
them, I think, some kind of an interest at 4% on this loan, though perhaps the 
interest begins after they leave the University. This idea of a loan is a good one. 
Practically every student who goes through the University goes almost 
immediately into service and can earn some money and it is right that he should 
then help others. I suggested to Khosla that loan should be given wherever 
there is need for it and that perhaps he need not charge interest on it. 

Apart from the normal scholarships and loan I think that Khosla or some 
Committee there should have discretion to help specially brilliant students if 
they stand in need of it even to the extent of paying all their expenses. All this 
of course should be on merit and on results of work. 41 

I am writing to you my impressions of Roorkee. though I do not know if 
the University Grants Commission has anything to do with this matter. The 
Uttar Pradesh Government is presumably responsible, and that I do not expect 
much change out of them in this respect. Perhaps the UGC could give some 
money for the fund out of which loans to students are given. 

I see that Khosla has asked the UGC for some money to build an auditorium. 
I think that it is far more important to help students than to build an auditorium 
and I told Khosla so. They can easily do without an auditorium. In fact they 

416. A.N. Khosla was the Vice Chancellor of the Roorkee University. 

417. On the same day Nehru wrote to Khosla that he was sending two cheques, one for Rs 50 
for life membership of the Old Boys Association and the other for Rs 1 ,500 to contribute 
to the loan fund for poor students of the University. 
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have built by Shramdan a fine open air theatre which they had covered up 
rather attractively with jute pieces. That is quite adequate for any purpose, 
though it may not be usable during the rains. Anyhow; an auditorium should 
not have priority. But the help to students seems to me much more important. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


217. Country Needs Trained Personnel 418 

Dr Roy , 419 members of the Institute and friends. 

First of all, I am supposed to hand over this portrait . 420 There is no help for it. 
for I cannot carry it away. So I gladly hand it over to the Institute of which he 
was the founder and he is the present President. Whenever I come to Calcutta. 
I see some new phase of Dr Roy’s manifold activities. Having known him for 
a pretty long time. I thought I had a fair idea of his activities, but I repeatedly 
find that I did not and today I learn for the first time that he was the originator 
and founder of this Institute and in spite of his other activities insists on 
continuing to be its President. 

It is obvious that an Institute of this kind is necessary, desirable and in the 
modem set-up of things it can do very good work. I must confess that to begin 
with, when I saw the name of this Institute, and the Association of Social 
Weltare and Business Management, it seemed to me odd. All these associations, 
of course, are associated and they should be associated — that is a different 
matter. But I had not come across this type of marriage before, a new thing, 
and that obviously Business Management, as Dr Roy just said, must always 
keep in view social welfare. Equally obviously whatever activity you indulge 
in, it must be properly managed, including social welfare. 

We want above all in India trained personnel, every type of training. A 
country, in the ultimate analysis, depends on the quality of persons it has, 
quality meaning of course — for the moment I am not referring to it — character, 
etc, though it is most important and naturally comes to my mind. But apart 


418. Speech while laying the foundation stone of the new extension of the Indian Institute ot 
Social Welfare and Business Management, Calcutta, 30 November 1958. AIR tapes, 
NMML. 

419. Dr B.C. Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

420. Presented by students of the Institute. 
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from that, the skill, the training, whatever that may be, it may be the simplest 
job or it may be the most intricate, and therefore the type of training you give 
here is presumed to increase the quality of the individual who goes through it. 
He becomes a better man, a better worker and therefore adds to the real wealth 
of the nation which consists of skilled, able individuals. 

One other thing that I would like to add is that in the Institute you take 
people who are actually working elsewhere; you take them during their spare 
time, morning or afternoon, and you do not want them for the whole time, for all 
the time, so he may not be able to do any other work. I think it is a good idea. 
In fact, quite apart from business management, I think that we should organise 
these additional courses for people, workers, who are actually in work. In any 
industry, whether it is the technical worker or the non-technical worker, whoever 
he may be. whatever grade he may occupy, he should be given a chance of 
improving himself and that is good for him and good for the industry and more 
particularly there should be a process of, shall I call it, selection on the basis of 
merit. If a young man or a young woman working anywhere is found to have 
merit and capacity for improvement, he or she should be given every chance by 
whatever means you may adopt: special schools, day schools or night schools, 
etc. Without basically interfering with the work of the individual, he or she is 
improving, so that in that way you could pick out a great deal of talent which 
does not get an opportunity to get on. I often wonder if, when our dream comes 
true that every individual of India, that is, let us say, to begin with, every child, 
boy and girl, of India gets a good schooling and is healthy and otherwise grows 
up well, and doors of opportunity open out to him or her, how many brilliant 
persons may be found to pass that door — too many geniuses who today have 
no opportunity. I suppose in your own acquaintance you may know some 
people who, given the opportunity, may make good, tremendously good. 

One famous instance comes to my mind which has nothing to do with 
Business Management, but with opportunity given to a man who would have 
faded away without that opportunity and it was given in a tremendous way. I 
am thinking of the famous mathematician, Ramanujan 4 " 1 from Madras who 
was a petty clerk in the Port Trust there . 422 He came from a poor family, but he 
was always fiddling about with Mathematics. One day he picked up enough 
courage and went up to a Professor of Mathematics of the University of Madras 
and showed him his scribbling. The Professor was so much struck by them, 


421. Srinivasa Ramanujan ( 1887-1920): known for his researches on theory of numbers and 
fractions. 

422. At the Madras Port Trust, 1912-1914. 
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he told him to come again and again and ultimately he was so impressed that he 
got a scholarship for him in the University of Cambridge in England. 423 Thus 
the poor Brahmin boy went to England, unused though he was to the 
environments there. The man, in spite of his queer dress and queer habits, 
rather uncouth manners for want of proper training, created in Cambridge a bit 
of sensation in Mathematics and so far as I remember, in two years' time he 
became a member of the Royal Society, 424 a very exclusive society of high- 
class scientists. Unfortunately after another two or three years he died in 
England. I think he got T.B. due to poverty or whatever it was. But despite this 
very brief career — first of all it was a sheer chance that he got an opening 
through the Professor of Mathematics arranging a scholarship for him — he is 
still, I believe, supposed to be one of the greatest mathematicians of the 20th 
century. Although he died young, in his early thirties and just after four years 
of work in Cambridge, his scribblings are still examined by eminent 
mathematicians closely; they try to find out and continue to understand them. 

1 gave you this example of a simple poor clerk coming from a poor family 
who happened by luck to get a chance. I do not know how many clerks there 
may be in Calcutta or Bombay or elsewhere in India, clerks or other people 
who, given the opportunity, may make good in a very big way. I do not suggest 
that this Institute can touch this big problem, too big a problem [...] must come 
through widespread education and giving the opportunity, but no doubt it does 
touch the fringe of it and make the person a better worker and a better man. 

Another thing comes to my mind. We hear of the Industrial Revolution 
which more or less started in England 150 years or so ago. I wonder if you 
know that most of the inventions that came in there which brought about the 
Industrial Revolution came from the rather humbly placed individuals, mechanics 
and the like, that type of persons with a mechanical bent of mind who had 
fiddled about with things, and with things discovered, made some improvements 
here and some improvements there, and which ultimately led to the Industrial 
Revolution — foremen and mechanics, that type of men, not some great people 
sitting in big offices. It shows that you must give this opportunity and tap the 
talent of everybody. One may not, of course, make good. But nevertheless out 
of ten, twenty, one hundered persons, one person makes good and that may 
make all the difference in the world. So I am glad to have visited this institute 
and I wish you all success. 


423. In Mar. 1914. 

424. Fellow of the Royal Society in 1918. 
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218. To B.V. Keskar 425 


5th December 1958 

My dear Balkrishna, 426 

I do not know if you have met a man called Lokhandwala. 42 " He comes from 
Surat. He is an able Arabic scholar and is a specialist in Islamic Law etc. He has 
been spoken of highly by various people and institutions that have experience of 
his work. He has been working quietly at home on some books etc. Some 
months ago. he came to me and said that he would very much like some 
worthwhile work as his resources were exhausted and he could not even do 
his writing work sitting at Surat. I referred him to Humayun Kabir. His obvious 
job would be Professor of Arabic or Islamic Law. Perhaps he might get 
something later at Aligarh University. 

Meanwhile, I understand that he has been to AIR and enquired if he could 
be of help in AIR broadcasts as a Supervisor or something like that. I do not 
know what is happening to this request of his. I told him that he might see you. 
I should imagine that he would be a good Supervisor of your Arabic Section. 
Even if later he gets professorship or Readership at Aligarh, it would be desirable 
to associate him in an honorary capacity with this kind of supervisory work. 

Perhaps it would be desirable to try him now, say for three or four months, 
and see how he functions. This trial of course should be paid for and he will be 
a whole-timer. This would give you some idea of the kind of work he can do 
and it would also carry him through a period of difficulty for him. I have seen 
him twice and he has rather impressed me. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


425. JN Collection. 

426. Union Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting. 

427. Shamoon T. Lokhandwala taught Islamic Law and History at Edinburgh University. 
Earlier Nehru wrote to Lokhandwala on this matter on 30 May 1958. See SWJN/SS/42/ 
p. 204. 
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219. Importance of Teacher Training 428 

There is need for adequately training the teachers all over the country. The 
teacher is the soul of every' school and it is of paramount importance that he 
must be a person of character and capacity and moreover should like his job. 

The problem of student indiscipline is essentially due to the failure of the 
teacher to control his students in a friendly way. Proper training of teachers is 
important for this purpose. There must be constant training by way of refresher 
courses and conferences. We are passing through a period of vital changes, and. 
therefore, our approach should be such as would develop a feeling of vitality 
and hard work. This is what a teacher should do. 

I emphasise the importance of basic education for ensuring healthy and 
balanced growth of the mind of the children. Children should have opportunities 
of growth not through learning by heart, but by really taking interest. By 
combining craft with intellectual training, basic education is striving to achieve 
this aim. It also seeks to combine practical activity and intellectual training 
against the background of the child’s own normal environment and work. 

The human aspect of education is necessary' and in the ultimate analysis, it 
is the pupils and the teachers who counted and not costly buildings to house the 
schools. The limited resources at our disposal should be utilised to improve the 
lot of the teachers, rather than on costly buildings. 


220. To U.N. Dhebar 429 


December 11, 1958 

My dear Dhebar Bhai, 

Thank you for your letter of December 10 about the mathematical prodigy, 
R. Govindarajan.The examples of his mathematical bent are certainly surprising. 
It appears that his father has been rather exploiting this by exhibitions. This is 
bad. 

We should certainly help him to get proper education. It is not clear what 
his age is and w hat kind of education he has had so far. There should be no 
question of his going to foreign countries at this stage. 


428. Speech to teachers at a two-week training course on basic education administration 
organised by the National Institute of Basic Education at New Delhi, 9 December 1958. 
PIB. 

429. JN Collection. 
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One or two cases have come to me of prodigious memory feats, but 
somehow this particular development did not lead anywhere, except public 
performances. It I can have further particulars about his education, age, etc., 
we can arrange for his further proper education in Madras and see how he 
develops. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


221. To K.L. Shrimali 430 


December 15, 1958 

My dear Shrimali, 

I enclose a letter and some other papers from the Delhi School Teachers’ 
Association. 431 They have been writing to me repeatedly for the last six months 
or more. I would have seen them, but I just have not got the time for it. I will 
see them later as soon as I can find the time. 

From what they say, their case is not only a hard one, but they are being 
treated very badly by the Delhi Administration. Surely we ought to do something 
about it. 432 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


430. JN Collection. 

431. Ram Prakash Gupta, the General Secretary of the Delhi School Teachers’ Association, 
had written to C.R. Srinivasan, Nehru's Private Secretary, on 16 May 1958 and 14 Dec. 
1958 asking for a meeting to present their grievances about delayed salaries and general 
harassment. 

432. Shrimali reassured Nehru on 8 Jan. 1959 that teachers' grievances were being dealt with. 

i) An Enquiry Committee under Sucheta Kripalani was examining their working conditions. 

ii) two thousand temporary teachers had been granted permanent tenure, iii) irregular 
salary payment was a problem in private aided schools over which the Government had 
limited control, iv) an appeals procedure was being established, and v) sundry demands 
had been satisfied. In general, he was alive to the situation and was taking suitable action. 
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222. To N.K. Sidhanta 433 


December 27, 1958 

My dear Sidhanta, 434 

Thank you for your letter of the 26th December, sending me some information 
about women graduates. I find this growth in women graduates and, in fact, in 
the number of women in our educational institutions of high significance from 
the social point of view. 

I hope you are satisfied with the arrangements made at Santiniketan. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


223. English Teaching should be Effective 435 

I should like to send my good wishes to the All India English Teachers’ 
Conference to be held in Madras soon. 

While it is obvious that we shall progressively move to an ever greater 
reliance on our own national languages and English cannot continue to have the 
place in our educational system which it has had in the past, it is equally obvious 
to me that the teaching of English is of paramount importance for a variety of 
reasons. If we are to teach English, as I think we must, it should be effective 


433. JN Collection. 

434. Nirmal Kumar Sidhanta (1894-1961); Lecturer, School of Oriental Studies, London 
University, 1922-23; Reader in English, Lucknow University, 1923-26, and Professor, 
1926-51; Dean, Lucknow University, 1933-51; Secretary, Inter- University Board, India. 
1937-42; and its Chairman, 1946-48; Member, Central Advisory Board of Education, 
since 1946; Member and Secretary, Indian Universities Commission, 1948-49; Member, 
UPSC, 1951-55; Vice Chancellor, Calcutta University, 1955-60; Chairman of the Committee 
appointed by UGC to look into the standards of higher education in Indian Universities, 
Sept. 1 960-Dec. 1961; author of The Heroic Age of India : A Comparative Study (London: 
K.Paul, Trench, Trubner & Company Limited, 1929); wrote numerous articles on 
literature, art and education. 

435. Message to the All India English Teachers’ Conference, 28 December 1958. File No. 9/2/ 
59-PMS. The Conference was held at Madras University, 29-31 December 1958. About 
450 delegates from various parts of India attended the conference which had been convened 
under the auspices of the Indian Association for English Studies. 
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and good teaching and an attempt should be made to attain a high standard. 
Unfortunately these standards appear to be falling. I hope they will be 
pulled up. 


(e) Culture 


224. The Festivals of India 436 

It is perhaps not easy to cover fresh ground in a new book on India . 437 And yet I 
think that this book by Dr Amarendra Goswami brings out some aspects of 
Indian life to which little attention had been paid in the past. We have many 
publications dealing with Indian art and more especially temple sculpture which 
are so characteristic of India. We have historical surveys and, more recently, 
an ever-growing literature on our schemes of development and five year plans. 
The mind of India today is absorbed in this great adventure which is rapidly 
changing our economic and social life. 

But, behind all this lies the heritage of the ages which have fashioned India 
and her people. This heritage is amazingly rich in its variety and the way in 
which it has affected vast numbers of people. In fact, it forms the basic texture 
of the life of our hundreds of millions. It has its advantages as well as its 
disadvantages, as everything that is old inevitably has. It has given a rich cultural 
content and fullness to their lives which has endured even in poverty and all the 
ills that accompany a low standard of living. It has also in some ways been a 
barrier to change and progress. 

In choosing the festivals of India as the main theme of his book, 
Dr Goswami has brought out something of vital significance to our people. All 
our major festivals have naturally something to do with the seasons. They are 
occasions for popular rejoicing and fraternisation on a tremendous scale. They 
differ to some extent in various parts of India, but they derive sustenance from 
the same roots, our magnificent epics and mythology. 


436. Foreword, 4 Nov. 1958, to Amarendra Goswami’s book. The People and Festivals of 
India. JN Collection. The book could not be traced; it may not have been published. 

437. On 4 Nov. 1958, Nehru informed Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, High Commissioner to the UK, 
that Amarendra Goswami had published many books on Indian art with Government 
support, that the photographs in his new book. The People and Festivals of India , were 
good but that Dr S. Radhakrishnan was polishing the manuscript, and that he himself had 
reluctantly agreed to write the foreword although he had not read the manuscript. 
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There is the festival of the coming of Spring — Vasant Panchami; the Holi, 
where people play about with coloured water and a sense of equality prevails; 
then there is the Dusserah when the old Ramayana story is acted and recited in 
innumerable villages and towns; and there is the Deepavali, the festival of lights. 
There are many others, for India is a land of festivals and, as a result, we have 
far too many holidays. I wonder how this abundance of holidays and frequent 
occasions for communal dance and song will survive the industrial age which 
is descending upon us. That age must necessarily come and we are all working 
for it, but it w ill be a pity if it leads to our people forgetting these great festivals 
which have brought them so much joy. 

There has thus far been no indication of these festivals fading away. Indeed, 
ever since India became independent and a sense of freedom came to our people, 
there have been bigger celebrations. In particular, the folk songs and dances on 
which India has an astonishing variety, have flourished as never before. Many 
years ago I w rote a book called The Discovery of India. Rather inadequately, I 
described my quest in search of an understanding of India. The more I persevered 
in this search, the more I was amazed at the depth and astonishing variety of 
India and at the same time the basic unity which pervaded throughout this 
great land. Having spent nearly half a century in this search, I feel that I know 
very little about India and sometimes she eludes me altogether. But whether I 
understand her or not and even when I am irritated at some of her ways, she 
fills my mind and heart. There is always something new about her, as there is 
so much of the old. 

I am not very competent to judge of what Dr Goswami has written and it 
may be that in some matters there is no general agreement with his views. His 
brief survey of the country and the people deals with a vast period of time and 
with many aspects of India's life. It is natural for opinions to vary about many 
of these matters. But I am sure that everyone will agree that the pictures he has 
given are excellent and delightful. They give us better glimpses at any rate of 
many of our people today than any amount of writing. Because of this, they 
may enable those who see these pictures to have a better understanding than 
cold print could give. 

It is this friendly understanding of one country by another that is required 
more today than perhaps the learned arguments and controversies that fill our 
time. 

And so I commend this book and trust that it will give to its readers some 
little insight into the ways of the millions who inhabit India. 
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225. Passage on Shivaji 438 

I have made a few corrections in the Hindi translation of the passage relating to 
Shivaji. This can be sent to Shri Martand Upadhyaya. 439 

I am afraid I cannot write a foreword to the Hindi edition of these extracts. 
I have neither the time nor w ill it be appropriate for a book of extracts like this. 

Nor can I write anything more on the subjects mentioned. In fact it will 
not be proper for me to add to extracts. About Buddha I have said a good deal 
in The Discovery of Indict and an extract can be taken from it. There is 
something also probably about Mahavir. 441 

There is something about Socrates, though not much, in the Glimpses. 442 


226. To Willard S. Irle 443 


7th November, 1958 

Dear Mr Irle, 444 

Thank you for your letter of October 30th. 

It would certainly be a good thing for children to learn one other language, 
apart from their mother tongue, and it is desirable to encourage this. The choice 
of that foreign language may not be easy. Indeed, it will give rise to much 
controversy and I doubt if even a choice by the United Nations will be acceptable 
to some countries. 


438. Note to M.O. Mathai, 5 November 1958. JN Collection. 

439. Connected with the Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi, since 1938: author of several 
Hindi books for children; translated Nehru's An Autobiography (New' Delhi: Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund, 1980) into Hindi as Meri Kahani. 

440. See Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial 
Fund, 1981), pp. 83,92, 94, 98, 111-117, 119-120, 127-134, 153, 156, 170-180, 203 and 
204. 

441. See p. 1 19 of The Discovery of India. 

442. See Jawaharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial 
Fund. 1982), pp. 44, 45 and 60. 

443. JN Collection. 

444. (1894-1972); bom in Philadelphia and attended the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School; Member, New York Stock Exchange. 1930-65: Director. Irvington House; 
President, Association for a World Language and its successor, the Council on International 
Communications: author of My Street of Dreams (New York: Exposition Press, 1969). 
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Then, another point to be borne in mind is that there are some countries 
which have more than one language officially recognised. Thus, Switzerland has 
three . 445 Even in Finland there are two languages officially recognised 446 and 
everyone has to learn them. In India we have in effect a dozen officially 
recognised languages and we would like each boy and girl to leam not only his 
mother tongue, but at least one of the other Indian languages. Also, at the 
secondary stage we have made English a compulsory language. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


227. Sale of Objectionable Publications 447 

Two or three days ago. The Statesman newspaper had a note saying that Delhi 
bookstalls were full of highly objectionable books and magazines which 
apparently we had forbidden . 448 We passed legislation about this matter some 
time ago and yet, all this pornographic literature and what is called horror comics 
apparently pour in from foreign countries, especially the United States. The 
Statesman was rather sarcastic about the way we observe our laws. 

I do not see why it should be difficult to prevent the entry of this type of 
books and magazines. Even if some should creep in, surely they can be 
confiscated at the bookstalls where they are displayed. 


445. German. French and Italian are the official languages of Switzerland. 

446. Finnish and Swedish are the official languages of Finland. 

447. Note to GB. Pant, 14 November 1958. JN Collection. 

448. On 1 1 Nov. 1958, The Statesman reported that in spite of the Ordinance of the previous 
June prohibiting certain types of literature, Delhi, especially Connaught Place, was 
flooded with them. 
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228. Publication of Books Affected 449 

My attention has been drawn to the fact that owing to limitation of paper 
available to us. the publication of books by the Book Trust and the Sahitya 
Akademi is being seriously affected. The allocation of paper apparently has 
been cut down. Generally this has affected the Book Trust etc., more than 
others. 

It seems to me unfortunate that the first big venture that we started for the 
publication of cheap books in large editions should be held up because of this. 
I do not suggest that we should increase our import of paper from abroad, but 
I do think that we should economise paper in our various Government 
Departments and even by the I & B Ministry so that the Book Trust does not 
suffer. The whole purpose of the Book Trust is vitiated if we cannot supply 
them with paper for the good books that we need. 

I suggest that you will kindly look into this matter. I have a feeling that 
there is a good deal of unnecessary use of paper in our Government Departments 
and even in some of our publications. 


229. Protection of Ancient Monuments 450 

I can quite understand the desire to protect the Red Fort from any damage and 
every care should be taken to this end. But I take it that the Red Fort and other 
artistic ancient monuments are not meant to be kept in a sealed cover. Our own 
people as well as foreign tourists should be encouraged to see it. The argument 
advanced that injury might be caused to it might well apply to tourists and 
others though in a somewhat lesser degree. Perhaps the tourists may do odd 
bits of damage because nobody is looking on, while at a particular function 
care can well be taken to protect it. 

I think that special functions are particularly appropriate for the Red Fort. 
Naturally these functions should be limited. I cannot understand why there 
should be any damage if proper care is taken except perhaps in some odd 
comer of the garden, but even that is avoidable. 


449. Note to K.C. Reddy, the Union Minister of Works, Housing and Supply, 16 November 
1958. File No. 2(285 )/58-64-PMS. Also av ailable in JN Collection. A copy of this letter 
was sent to B.V. Keskar. 

450. Note to Kesho Ram, 21 November 1958. JN Collection. 
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I think therefore that special receptions should be held in the Red Fort and 
these should include not only Heads of States but usually Prime Ministers also. 
Prime Ministers are far more important than Heads of States. 

As for the Diwan-i-Aam being used for this purpose. I do not mind but, 
even so. the Diwan-i-Khas will have to be visited by the guests and the party. 

The lighting on the last occasion was much better than on previous 
occasions and I think, any how, apart from functions, permanent arrangements 
should be made for the interior lighting of the Diwan-i-Aam and Diwan-i-Khas. 
more or less on the lines of the last occasion. 

1 agree that there should be no cooking etc. Mushairas also can be held 
elsewhere. 


230. Murals of Jallianwala Bagh 451 

In regard to the Jallianwalabagh Scheme, there was a proposal to have some 
murals made on one of the inner walls. So far as I remember, no decision has 
been made about these murals yet and the matter is pending as to who should 
be asked to do them. Obviously, the matter will have to be entrusted to one 
artist. 

2. Could you let me know what the position is? I am not at all in favour 
of so-called graphic scenes describing the massacre at Jallianwalabagh. The 
spirit of the thing should be brought out without any horror aspect. 4 ' 2 


451. Note to Kesho Ram, 22 November 1958. JN Collection. 

452. A trust was formed in 1920, and land purchased in 1923, to build a memorial at Jallianwala 
Bagh. Benjamin Polk, the American architect, and T. Mehandru of Delhi, prepared the 
design, and the memorial was finally inaugurated by Rajendra Prasad on 13 Apr. 1961. 
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231. To Humayun Kabir 453 


December 9, 1958 


My dear Humayun, 454 

I enclose copy of a letter I have received. There is a reference in this to "a sadistic 
lady in the Ministry of Culture.” I know nothing about this letter. But I saw 
Yamini Krishnamurti 455 dancing the other day and she struck me as rather good. 
I think it is desirable to enquire into this matter further as such charges as are 
made in this letter should not be left unattended to. 456 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


453. File No. 3/1958, Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. 

454. Union Minister of State for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 

455. Mungara Yamini Krishnamurti (b. 1940); Bharatnatyam and Kuchipudi dancer; graduated 
from Kalakshetra. Madras; much acclaimed within India and abroad; founded the Yamini 
School of Dance at Hauz Khas, New Delhi; awarded Padmashree, 1968, Padmabhushan, 
2001; published widely on the subject; wrote A Passion for Dance: My Autobiography 
(New Delhi; Viking, 1995). 

456. On 6 Dec. 1958, Meghna Karadgekar of Maharashtra News Service wrote to Nehru 
about Yamini Krishnamurti being harried by “a sadistic lady in the Ministry of Culture”, 
namely, Kapila Vatsyayan. and by “a sadistic gentleman in the Education Ministry,” 
namely, G.R. Gupta. Kapila Vatsyayan and GR. Gupta also happened to be Honorary 
Secretary and Honorary Manager respectively of the Sangeet Bharati. Yamini was then 
teaching in the Sangeet Bharati. Karadgekar accused them of dismissing Yamini without 
notice or reasons being given and of demanding that she vacate the Sangeet Bharati flat. 
Yamini asked the Chief Commissioner, A.D. Pandit, who was also Chairman of Sangeet 
Bharati, for help, and this enraged Kapila Vatsyayan and GR. Gupta who charged her 
with indiscipline for seeing the Chairman. Meghna Karadgekar requested Nehru’s help, 
pointing out that Yamini had the support of the press and students. M.O. Mathai then 
forwarded the correspondence of Kapila Vatsyayan, GR. Gupta, and A.D. Pandit, which 
questioned her quality as a teacher and her commitment to her work; most of all, they 
accused her of taking medical leave in order to present public dance performances for the 
World Bank at the Ashoka Hotel. These explanations convinced Nehru who wrote to 
Humayun Kabir on 20 Dec. 1958 that the action was justified. 
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232. Invitation to a Soviet Scientist 457 

I think it was not at all right for an Assistant Professor of the Allahabad University 
to invite people in Moscow to the Allahabad University Convocation. So far as 
I know, no outsiders are being invited to this Convocation, although it is rather 
a special session after seventy years of the University. The only persons who 
are being invited are those who are getting Degrees. 

It was the desire of the Allahabad University to invite one eminent scientist 
from the Soviet Union to receive an Honorary Degree. The Vice Chancellor 
spoke to me about it and I referred him to Professor Thacker. I do not know 
what happened. Please enquire from Professor Thacker, who is leaving for 
London on the 12th. If a name has already been selected, obviously the invitation 
for him should be conveyed to Moscow immediately, as time is short. 

It was not necessary for us to state in our telegram to Moscow that sanction 
was being sought for meeting the local expenses. Obviously if a person comes 
as our guest, his expenses are to be met. The Soviet Government treats large 
numbers of Indians who go there as their guests. Even if more than one person 
came, the local expenses would be met and some arrangement for this would 
be made. But it is not easy to make arrangements for anybody’s stay in Allahabad 
especially when it is likely to be crowded. 

I suggest therefore that: 

1 ) You might finalise the invitation to the distinguished Soviet Scientist 
who is being invited for a Doctorate. 

2) You might inform our Ambassador in Moscow about the invitation 
extended by the Assistant Professor of Allahabad University and say 
that it is too late to invite other people now and it may not be easy to 
make suitable arrangements for others. We should of course also inform 
Allahabad University about it. 


457. Note to Subimal Dutt, the Foreign Secretary, 10 December 1958. JN Collection. 
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233. Indian Game Birds for USA 458 

I am agreeable to Dr Bump 4 " 4 introducing American birds in India or watching 
Indian birds . 460 But I would definitely not like him to go to any of the tribal 
areas of the North East. 

I had said previously that we could not spare any of our officers to 
accompany him. But, as a matter of fact, it is important that a representative of 
ours who knows about birds should be with him. He need not be constantly 
with him but he should be attached to him and should keep in touch with what 
Dr Bump is doing. This is not for the purpose of watching him but knowing 
what is being done in the bird line. 

You should therefore get in touch with the concerned Ministry or the CSIR 
and ask them to suggest the name of an officer or scientist who knows about 
birds. 

Apart from people in Government employ, there are people in the Universities 
and then our biggest expert in India on birds, Shri Salim Ali 461 of Bombay who 
has written a number of books on Indian birds. Shri Salim Ali cannot be attached 
in this way to Dr Bump. Someone else will have to be attached. But Shri Salim 
Ali might well be told of what is being done and given facilities, if he so chooses, 
to keep in touch with Dr Bump’s activities. 


458. Note to Subimal Dutt, the Foreign Secretary, 1 1 December 1958. JN Collection. 

459. Gardiner Bump ( 1903-1986); wildlife conservationist; worked in the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service to study game birds suitable for introduction in USA; travelled extensively in 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, Argentina and Europe; after retirement in early 1970s 
served as Advisor and Historian, Five Rivers Environmental Education Centre; also 
active in the Ruffed Grouse Society; one of the authors of The Ruffed Grouse : Life 
History, Propagation, Management (New York: New York State Conservation Department, 
1947); authored a number of wildlife articles in various journals. 

460. The American Embassy had asked for permission for Bump and his staff to travel round 
India to collect game birds to be introduced into the USA. In Aug. Nehru had demurred, 
observing that “an elaborate mission working for a long period in various parts of India 
would not be suitable.” On 24 Nov. 1958, the American Embassy repeated its request. S. 
Sen, Joint Secretary in the MEA, noted on 4 Dec. 1958 that it might be difficult to refuse 
such an official request, but that he could be permitted in specified areas and that the 
Himalayan region be closed to him. 

461. Eminent ornithologist and author of The Book of Indian Birds (Bombay: Bombay 
Natural History Society, 1941) and The Fall of a Sparrow (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1985). 
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234. To K.L. Shrimali 462 


December 16, 1958 

My dear Shrimali, 

Sunderlal 463 came to see me today and spoke to me at some length about the 
dictionary he had been asked to prepare. He gave me a fairly long account of all 
that had happened and how he had agreed at one stage not to ask for more 
money. Subsequently committees and others were appointed to revise this and 
the work had grown much bigger and more money had been spent. It was 
now a three volume affair and it had been revised by a competent committee of 
editors. Two volumes were quite ready and the third was partly ready. 

Some difficulties apparently have arisen and he had been told that he could 
get no further help from the Education Ministry. Further that he has been asked 
to send the manuscript prepared by the committee apparently for further revision 
by someone in the Education Ministry. 

I do not quite understand all this. Even though Sunderlal had said to Maulana 
Sahib that no money would be required, the question now is whether this result 
of some labour is worthwhile or not. If it is worthwhile, then we should proceed 
with it. 

Sunderlal also mentioned to me something about some Readers he had 
prepared at the request of Maulana Sahib. He said these were also ready now. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

RS. Since writing to you the above, I read your letter of December 12th in 
which you have, inter alia, referred to the grants made to the Hindustani Cultural 
Society. You should, of course, ask them to send proper accounts. But, apart 
from this, I think that we should not waste the labour that has gone in the 
compilation of this dictionary. 


462. File No. 40 ( 168)/59-70-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

463. Secretary, Hindustani Culture Society. 
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235. Using a Simple Language 464 

Mr Chairman, (I don't quite know who the Chairman is but still) and friends. 
In a brief space of time, I believe we have distributed over a hundred copper 
plates, suitably mounted on wood, as awards of fine work in printing, designing 
and various other matters connected with their work. I think it was an excellent 
idea to introduce these awards, because we want to encourage in every way 
good work, good printing, good designing, good everything and good binding. 

I see that so far as printing is concerned, some well-known presses in Calcutta 
have run away with most of the awards, the Eagle Press, the Saraswati Press 
and Gosain and Co ., 463 with The Times of India of Bombay running a close 
second. Well, I congratulate all of them and especially these four printers in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 

Thinking of it here, I suppose, in connection with this, these awards of 
fine work, but fine work which is good in itself and to be encouraged, really 
makes us think, to some extent, of the contents of the whole history, the 
exciting adventure of printing. One of the major revolutionary changes in the 
world, I suppose, has been the advent of printing and books, thus opening out 
the avenues of knowledge and communication to vast numbers of people. I 
remember reading in some book, long ago, that one of the wisest men in the 
Middle Ages in Europe, Erasmus, had a library of, I think, fifty volumes, 
handwritten of course, and he was considered to be a very well-read man and 
he indeed was a very wise man. That shows the difference and now vast 
numbers of books are at your disposal in libraries or even privately. That, of 
course, brings also another problem, as to whether the person who reads large 
numbers of books today is the wiser for reading them. Very few, I take it, can 
compete with Erasmus for wisdom and learning, yet his whole library consisted 
of fifty books, while now even an average man may have hundreds or thousands 
of books. 

That apart, it is well to remember what a revolutionary change printing 
brought about in the world. And here there is another rather depressing thought 
that while printing appeared in Europe, originally in some form introduced 
from China, the block printing, and while it developed in Europe, in India there 
was no printing for a long time, even though Europe was producing books. 


464. Speech while distributing prizes for excellence in printing and designing of books and 
other publications, New Delhi, 19 December 1958. AIR tapes, NMML. The Union 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting instituted the awards. 

465. In Madras and Calcutta respectively. 
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Even though some of the printed books of Europe came to India during the 
time of the Mughal emperors, they apparently attached no importance to them 
and made no attempt to get printing started here. It shows that in spite of a 
great deal of pomp and circumstances of the Mughal emperors there was 
something lacking, that spirit of going ahead. They were static, represented a 
static civilization, while Europe, though backward in those days, possibly in 
material comforts and even in physical well-being compared to India of those 
days, was nevertheless a dynamic society going ahead which made good 
afterwards by advancing in many fields. It has always struck me as very peculiar 
that here was something — printing — which any person ought to have jumped 
at or any government ought to have jumped at for its own sake apart from the 
cultural aspects of it, and yet it took such a mighty time to develop in India; in 
fact, it only developed after the coming of the British. And I believe some of 
the earliest printing presses were run by some missionaries in Bengal, maybe 
elsewhere too. There is something about that which indicates that a society has 
to have some vital urge in it to progress, otherwise opportunities come and it 
does not take hold of them; they pass by. 

Well, I hope anyway that after a considerable interval in India our society — 
using the word in the larger sense of the community — has got that vital urge 
and a small part of that urge is represented by books, books representing the 
thoughts and so many other things connected with the expression of thought, 
which are so essential to a society. It is essential for the purposes of education, 
of course; it is essential for the purpose of government; it is essential for the 
spreading out of culture; it is essential for the purposes of research. What 
would the world be like without books? Just think of it. The world would then 
have to rely, more or less, on human memory, on tradition. They are important 
things — human memory and tradition - of course, and the world has lived for 
thousands of years on memory and tradition. And tradition moulds the life of a 
nation to a greater extent than people imagine, especially in the old times, and if 
you have a powerful tradition it does not really matter if the tradition is true or 
not true. It is true in the sense that it is believed in, that is part of the truth, 
believing in something whether factually it was correct or not is almost relatively 
a minor matter. If, as in India, the tradition of the Ramayana and of the 
Mahabharata powerfully moulds our people, it really is of little consequence 
whether the stories are true or not. The fact is that hundreds and hundreds of 
generations have been moulded by it, hundreds of millions of people. And so it 
becomes a fact in that sense. But I was saying that without books, one has to 
rely on human memory and on tradition. They have their value but obviously it 
is a limited value. Then comes the book; it is helpful, very much so because it 
brings us the experience of our forebears. But again if the book is not printed. 
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that is, limited, the books do not circulate, only the elite have it. It is only when 
printing comes that there is a sudden expansion of the opportunities of gaining 
knowledge and, therefore, of making progress of various kinds. 

What is knowledge today? Science has made tremendous progress. What 
is science? Not just some brilliant effort by a brilliant man, but the accumulation 
of knowledge by tens of thousands of scientists working away, pegging away, 
making one little progress here, one there and suddenly it accumulates and it 
appears to be a mountain. So books play an enormous, a vital, part in modem 
life. The only difficulty today. I suppose, is how to distinguish between, well, 
the good books and the books that are not, that might not be called good. There 
is the danger of the good books getting quite overwhelmed by the bad books, 
being lost. Well, one has to face that I suppose. Another, of course, not a 
danger but a problem in future will be where to keep all these books that go on 
appearing. I was told, I think in the United States someone told me that if every 
bit of paper that was printed was accumulated, there wouldn’t be any room 
left in the United States for the human beings after a few years, although it is a 
big country, the United States. As it is, libraries grow and grow and grow even 
after a selective process. Well, for that matter, I think the Government of India 
does a good job in consuming vast quantities of paper. I am not quite sure that 
it is such a good job altogether; I think we could save much in paper. Considering 
that we want to save, it is worthwhile for the Government of India trying to 
have less circulars and less other circulating papers. But that is a private matter 
between me and the Government of India; I merely mentioned it to you. 

Now, books, of course, are essentially the contents of the book, obviously, 
not so much the outward appearance of the book. But the outward appearance 
of the book is important as everything good and beautiful is important. It is 
important merely because beauty is important in itself. Secondly, it is important 
because it encourages good taste and that requires encouragement badly in 
India. I am not sure that our tastes, generally speaking, are quite as good as 
they might be. They have rather been vulgarised by various occurrences for 
which we are not at fault but the circumstance and other things, but I do 
believe that a change is coming over the scene and taste is also improving. In 
that work, books and the production of books can play a very important part. 
But I hope, of course, that the beauty of the printing and the binding, of the 
design, will cover a good book, not a bad book, and not a trivial book. 

Now, we want books to be good, but we also want books to reach many 
people, not to belong to a select coterie, and that indeed is the object, presumably, 
of the writer of the book as also of the publisher. They both want a large 
circulation and yet, oddly enough, most of the writers and most of the publishers 
in India, I speak subject to correction, think in rather limited terms. The writer. 
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he probably uses language which many people do not understand at all, that is, 
it is too difficult, too abstruse, with the result that his circulation is limited; he 
does not get that wide appeal. He is writing consciously or unconsciously for 
a select crowd. 

Now, sitting here and looking at this programme which was presented 
before me, I read this remarkable sentence describing today’s proceedings: 
^ TFSf- [Translation: State Awards for 

Excellence in Printing and Designing]. I should be glad to know how many of 
you sitting here understand this. I should be glad to know: if somebody went to 
have a Gallup poll in Chandni Chowk in Delhi and wanted to know how many 
understood it, how many will understand this phrase? Now, this is a typical 
example not only of the mysteries of the working of the Government of India 
but also of generally the writing trade in India. I do not speak for all but there 
is that tendency, that is, writing a language, either in books or newspapers, 
which relatively few people understand. The attempt is not so much to get 
across but to show off. There is a lot of difference between getting across to 
an audience and showing off. There is far too much tendency to show off, that 
we are clever people, the writer I mean, with the result that he is only 
appreciated, if at all, by other people who consider themselves clever and not 
many others who perhaps are not so clever. The result is that circulations are 
limited. If circulations are limited, all kinds of things follow which restrict the 
reading of books, the printing of books, the publishing of books, because all 
this follows a large circulation, a large reading public, whether it is newspapers 
or books. 

Take newspapers. A huge country like India has remarkably few newspaper 
readers. It is astonishingly few; you may at the most count up some few — a 
handful of circulations going up to maybe a little more than a hundred thousand. 
And then there are certain drops too, smaller numbers. In most countries, I 
would say, more or less advanced countries, circulations not only are much 
larger, but there are far more newspapers with good circulations and the total 
reading public of newspapers is vaster by tremendous extent. Why is that so? 
It is not because there are not people who do not know how to read. In spite of 
a fairly large percentage of illiteracy and a relatively small but growing percentage 
of literacy the actual number of people who are literate in India are tremendous 
in numbers. Remember that. If, let us say, 20 per cent are literates, well, it is a 
vast number, far greater than the entire populations of most countries in the 
world. Yet we don t reach them and I am waiting for some bright person to 
reach them. How will we reach them? We will reach them not by thinking of 
some literary coterie but by putting himself in their position and see what they 
can read with ease and comfort and understand that. Then you will see 
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circulations growing, both of newspapers and books. So, I suggest this for the 
consideration of, well, the writers essentially, but the others too, the publishing 
trade, because books in order to go far have to be cheap. Books can only be 
cheap if they have large circulations. Books will only have large circulations if 
they are written in a style which can be read and understood by large numbers 
of people. It follows, step by step, or else limitations come in and the reading 
public does not grow much. 

All this may not have much to do with the giving of awards for good 
printing and publishing and designing and binding and all that, which you have 
been doing today. But this is, this excellence in doing this and improving 
continuously is, I think, of very considerable importance, and I am very happy 
to see that this progress is being made in India, and it is being encouraged, and 
1 would like to congratulate certainly those who have got these awards, but 
also the Ministry for having this bright idea of giving these awards. Because, 
they will make people think — other printers and designers and book-binders. It 
will raise their standards. It will raise the public taste, and ultimately it will 
create, I hope, a taste for possession of a beautifully printed book in order to 
read it and to keep it. So again I congratulate those who have won these awards. 


236. The Real Memorial to Gurudeva 466 

Vice Chancellor, 467 teachers and students and friends, 

We have begun this ceremony, today, as it was right, with some beautiful words 
of Gurudeva which were sung. Then we followed it up by an invocation from 
the Vedas — an invocation which was thought of long, long ago by our ancient 
forebears, and yet this invocation which is vital with the strength of truth 
today. So it was well that we started with this invocation reminding us of what 
we should be, of our duties and obligations, of our conduct to our brothers and 
sisters and neighbours and all others, reminding us above all of fearlessness, 
abhaya. For, perhaps the fundamental thing about an individual or a community 
is this spirit of fearlessness. If you have that, you are less likely to err and in 
the same way, perhaps, the worst thing for an individual or a community or a 


466. Speech when laying the foundation stone of Bichitra Rabindra Sadan at Santiniketan, 
23 December 1958. AIR tapes, NMML. The Sadan was to house a gallery and have a 
lecture hall. 

467. S.N. Bose. 
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nation is to be obsessed with fear. Fear is not a good companion at any time 
and out of fear come out so many other evil things like hatred and violence. So 
it is well to remember these words in the beautiful Sanskrit language uttered 
long, long ago by those whose unworthy successors we are. And yet we may 
feel a little pride that we are the sharers in all this and even though we may not 
always be able to act up to these prayers and benedictions, still somewhere 
within us there is that spark which listens to this and which reacts accordingly. 

Here we had on this spot Gurudeva, and we presume to set up a memorial 
for him, for the centenary of his birth, as if this building of brick and mortar 
and cement can be a memorial to that vital and eternal spirit which lived here 
for a while and left us and this land. There may be many memorials for him all 
over India, just as we are putting up this building here today. But the real 
memorial will not be in stone and mortar, but in the spirit which we imbibe 
from him. It will be insofar as we accept, understand and live his teachings and 
his messages. It is a memorial which will live in the hearts and minds of millions 
today and hereafter in India and also outside India. Our Gurudeva was not 
confined even to this great land of India, from which he derived inspiration. He 
was a world spirit addressing the world, tortured by world’s ills and violence, 
and still we hear him sing the message of peace and benediction. So I do not 
consider this memorial in that sense, but only a humble offering on this occasion 
to the immortal spirit which lived in this country and which will live as a 
reminder to us of his message. Let us offer it in all humility, but also with a 
firm determination to be worthy of it. 

The Upacharya has referred to an appeal for funds that was made — and 
the rather poor response to it . 468 Rest assured this work will not suffer for 
money: this work will go on and be completed. Money is the least of the 
important things of the world, although much is made of it and it is useful 
occasionally. It is the men and women who count, the human beings that 
create money and create everything that is worthwhile in life — not gold, silver 
and money — and if this place, Santiniketan embodies something of that spirit 
of Gurudeva, money will not lack, money will come from all quarters and add 
to the beauty of this place by putting up beautiful and graceful buildings in 
commemoration of some aspects of Gurudeva’ s life and activity. 


468. S.N. Bose regretted that the memorial committee was able to collect a fund of only Rs one 
lakh against the target of Rs 20 lakhs. 
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This particular building has been designed by our friend Shri Surendra 
Nath Kar 46Q and you can see the designs here and you will see not only is it an 
attractive and graceful design, but there was another thing to be remembered 
and that was it should fit in with its surroundings. It should stand by itself, and 
tit in with the surroundings and enshrine the paintings, the pictures of Gurudeva 
and be a meeting place for those who come there, assemble there, try to imbibe 
something of that great spirit of his. 

So on this occasion let us think of his message and of him who gave it; let 
us think of it in all humility, but with determination to act up to it. Let us make 
this place Santiniketan and the University that came out of it — Visva-Bharati, 
an embodiment of those ideals — something new, something different, something 
worthwhile. If we do so, we will have erected the real memorial to Gurudeva. 


469. (1891-1970); painter, graphic artist, and mural designer; Associate Art Director with 
Nandalal Bose for Tagore dramas and Santiniketan festivals; Tagore brought him to 
Santiniketan school in 1917 to teach drawing and painting; travelled extensively with the 
poet in India and abroad; Director, Vinaya Bhavan. Santiniketan, 1948-51; Principal, 
Kala Bhavan, Visva-Bharati, 1951-55; experimented with architectural design and planning; 
his notable architectural creations include Sarabhai Mansion in Ahmedabad, DVC 
township in Bokaro, the modified facade of All India Radio and Eden Gardens in Calcutta; 
The Marble Prison , The Window , A Mountain Boy are some of his famous paintings; Dog, 
Village Scene, Shepherd Boy are some of his famous lithographs; awarded Desikottama 
by Visva-Bharati. 1971. 
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(f) Science and Technology 


237. To J.B.S Haldane 470 


November 12, 1958 

Dear Professor Haldane, 4 1 

I have your letter of November 8. 472 No apology was needed for writing it and 
I hope you will not hesitate to do so in future even though that involves criticism 
of the way our Government apparatus works. 

You say that Professor Dobzhansky 4 3 should be invited to come to India 
for the Science Congress in 1960, that is, over a year from now. Certainly, he 
should be invited. Invitations are chiefly arranged by Mahalanobis. 4 4 As for 
facilities for him to do work here, if I can be of any help, please let me know. 


470. JN Collection. 

471. John Burdon Sanderson Haldane was Professor of Genetics at the Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta. 

472. Haldane recommended inviting Professor T. Dobzhansky of Columbia University, New 
York, to the Indian Science Congress in Jan. 1960 and that he be provided facilities for 
scientific work in India. Haldane regretted that red tape obstructed much creative work 
and collaboration with foreign scientists. He gave examples of problems: 1 ) when they 
visited, they w ere sucked into official and ceremonial events at the expense of useful time 
with Indian colleagues: 2) Indian biologists are isolated from international research, but 
eager foreigners find it difficult to visit owing to time lost in official procedures: 3) he 
himself w ants to take two of his younger colleagues to Singapore for a congress in Dec., 
but procuring passports for them would mean his abandoning academic work tor a 
month; 4) scientific journals could be published in India, but the Registrar of Newspapers 
maintains as tight a control as the British government did! 

473. Theodosius Grygorovych Dobzhansky ( 1900-1975): geneticist and evolutionary biologist: 
bom in Ukraine and attended the University of Kiev, 1917-24: moved to Leningrad to 
study under Yuri Filipchenko; emigrated to the United States on a scholarship from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1927; worked with Thomas Hun Morgan at Columbia University; 
followed Morgan to California Institute of Technology and worked there. 1930-40: 
worked in Columbia University. 1940-62; worked in the Rockefeller Institute, 1962-71: 
retired in 1971 and worked as an emeritus Professor in the University of California: 
elected President of the Behaviour Genetics Association in 1972 and created Dobzhansky 
Award for lifetime achievement in behaviour genetics; awarded the National Medal of 
Science, the Franklin Medal and a Medal from the National Academy of Sciences: author 
ot Genetics and the Origin of Species (New York: Columbia University Press. 1937) and 
Genetics of the Evolutionary Process (New York: Columbia University Press, 1971 ). 

474. PC. Mahalanobis was Statistical Adviser to the Union Cabinet and founder-director. 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. He was also Member of the Planning Commission. 
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I agree with you that tours of visiting scientists should be so organised as 
to suit them and be of interest to them. There may be some little difficulty in 
organising a large number of separate tours. But it is always open to an individual 
scientist to draw up his own tour and carry it out. 

I am sure we would welcome eminent geologists and palaeontologists as 
well as of course biologists. I am sending your letter to Professor Thacker of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. If any such person comes here, we 
shall endeavour to give facilities and equipment he requires. 

I am sorry' for the delay in your getting passports for Singapore. You are 
quite right in pointing out that this matter is directly under me. As Prime Minister, 
it might be said that I am in charge of the whole Government of India. But quite 
a large number intervene between me and the work to be done. I am looking 
into this matter immediately and I hope you will have no difficulty in getting a 
passport for yourself and your wife and any other junior scientist who may go 
with you. It would have made it easier if I knew their names. 

I am sorry to confess to you that I had not heard previously of a Registrar 
of Newspapers in Delhi. So far as I know, there is no control at all on publication 
in India. But I fear that the bureaucratic apparatus is slow moving. I shall 
enquire about the scientific journal to which you refer. It would be easier to do 
so, if you could send me the name and other particulars. 

It is perfectly true that rich men or others who have a certain pull manage 
to get things done for them in regard to passports or other matters. I wish it 
was not so. Recently restrictions were put on the issue of passports chiefly 
because foreign exchange was involved . 40 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


475. Nehru wrote the same day to M.S. Thacker, Director General, CSIR. to invite Protessor 
Dobzhansky to the Congress and to give him all facilities for scientific work in India, 
further, to let visiting scientists travel individually in India. 
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238. Setting up of Atomic Power Stations 476 

M. Valiulla: 477 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) the number of atomic power stations which are likely to be set up in 
India; and 

(b) when and where they are to be set up? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) and (b). The Atomic Energy Commission recommended 
that one million kilowatts of nuclear power be installed by the end of the Third 
Five Year Plan period and that this could be done by setting up two atomic 
power stations, each station consisting of two units of a quarter million kilowatts 
each. It is estimated that each of these units would take about four years to 
build. Government have decided that a minimum of 250,000 kilowatts of nuclear 
power be included in the power programme of the Third Plan. Exploratory 
talks with manufacturers of atomic power stations in other countries are in 
progress. As regards location, the matter is still under consideration. 

M. Valiulla: May I know. Sir, whether India wants to develop atomic energy 
primarily with its own resources or with foreign resources also? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If by ‘resources’ the honourable Member means ‘mineral 
resources’ ... 

M. Valiulla: To avoid foreign exchange business. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If we develop atomic energy we shall develop it largely with 
our resources, and we shall, if necessary, supplement them with other resources. 
If it is important enough to develop it, it will be developed. 

N. M. Lingam: 478 May I Know if the Prime Minister can give us an idea 
with regard to the estimated cost of the power stations and how will they 
compare with thermal power or hydroelectric power? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The present estimates are that even now the cost of atomic 
power will be comparable provided it is away from the coalfields, that is to say, 


476. Reply to questions in the Rajya Sabha, 27 November 1958. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. 
XXIII, cols 348-349. 

477 . Mohamed Valiulla was Congress MP from Mysore State. 

478. N.M. Lingam was Congress MP from Madras State. 
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near a coalfield coal is cheaper and there is no transport charge involved. 
Therefore a thermal plant would be somewhat cheaper just like near hydroelectric 
works water is available, but any distance from there works in favour of the 
atomic plant. And there is another aspect of it also. The cost of production of 
atomic plants is becoming cheaper now. Partly this is the answer to a previous 
question too. Apart from our need for atomic power, because we may not get, 
in the long run, enough coal power or water power, it is essential to have 
atomic power in the future. It is hoped that there are inexhaustible supplies and 
we may produce it even from such things as sea water, one of the elements but 
our main supply will come from thorium. We cannot build a plant straightway 
from thorium. We have to remember that the first plant will be a little expensive 
but as soon as we shift over, in the second or third stage, to thorium we will 
have a very large supply and also it will be cheaper. 


239. To C.V. Raman 479 


November 27, 1958 

My dear Dr Raman, 480 

Thank you for your letter of the 24th November. It is always a pleasure to hear 
from you. I hope you are keeping well. 

You can rest assured that the Institute which you have built up with so 
much love and care, will be adequately looked after. 481 As for your suggestion 
of having a permanent research professorship, I shall enquire into this matter. 
I do not quite know how our Government rules apply in such cases. 482 

I am inclined to think that the Gandhi Memorial Fund will not be able to 
help in the way you have suggested. I rather doubt if the Fund has got five lakhs 
of rupees free. Practically, the entire amount available to it has been earmarked. 
But the real difficulty is that under the constitution of the Fund, probably such 


479. File No. 17(22 l)/57-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. A copy of this letter was 
sent to M.S. Thacker. 

480. Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1930 in Physics. 

481. In 1948 C.V. Raman started the Research Institute at Bangalore and became its founder- 
director. 

482. On 27 Nov. and again on 30 Dec. 1958 Nehru wrote to M.S. Thacker suggesting that 
steps be taken for a permanent post of a Professor at the Raman Institute, as this was 
not only right but would also relieve Raman of the anxiety about the future of the 
Institute. 
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an endowment would not be feasible. However, 1 shall discuss this matter with 
Shri Diwakar. 48 ’ 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


240. Appeal to Scientists 484 

Mr Governor, 485 Chief Minister, 486 Dr Bose 487 and friends. 

You have done me a great honour in giving me this opportunity today of 
associating myself with this celebration of the centenary' of a very' great Indian 
and I feel I am privileged to be present here on this occasion. 

1 remember when I was rather a small boy, maybe thirteen or fourteen 
years old, I heard people, grown-ups, discussing in our house a book that had 
appeared. Response to the Living and the Non-Living , 488 I think that was the 
title ot Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose’s book and they discussed learnedly 
and were rather excited about what that book contained. So I thought I ought 
to try to find out what it contained. The book was in the library, so I got hold 
ot it and tried to read it. I don't remember whether I understood much of what 
I read but I was impressed. Who understands the great men of the world? But 
we are impressed by them. That at least is something. So, that was my first 
introduction, if I may say so, to the name and work of Acharya Bose. 

Atter that his name came before us in various ways and I was naturally 
proud of this great man of science who was our countryman. When I went to 
Cambridge and studied in a rather mediocre way some of the subjects which 
Acharya Jagadish Chandra had studied there previously, some of the scientific 
subjects, and there too sometimes one heard not only of his work, but also of 
controversies with some English scientists who apparently did not like his 
work or did not approve of it for whatever the reason might be. But I don’t 


483. R.R. Diwakar was Chairman, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 

484. Speech at inauguration of the birth centenary celebrations of Jagadish Chandra Bose at 
the Bose Institute, Calcutta, 30 November 1958. AIR tapes. NMML. 

485. The Governor was Padmaja Naidu; but Nehru addressed her Mr Governor 1 

486. B.C. Roy. 

487. D M. Bose, nephew of Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose, was the Director of the Bose 
Institute. Calcutta. 

488. The correct title is Response in the Living and Non-living (London: Longman’s Green & 
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remember having met him then. Afterwards, when I came back to India, I had 
the privilege of meeting him on a number of occasions. But one personal note, 
if I may give, is that the present Director of the Institute, Dr Bose, and I were 
more or less contemporaries at Cambridge and, if I may say so. Dr Bose grew 
in my eyes greatly there in Cambridge when I heard that he is the nephew of 
the great Jagadish Chandra Bose. 

Well, it is not much good my speaking in laudatory terms of Jagadish Chandra 
Bose. He was a great man and we in India are apt to, what shall I say, eulogise 
so much everybody that eulogy of the great becomes nothing at all because we 
eulogise second-rate and third-rate also and little distinction remains. It is an 
odd thing, I speak subject to correction, that in India there are very few good 
biographies in any language; again, I say, I speak subject to correction because 
biographies in India mean fulsome praise or sometimes denunciation. There is 
not a friendly approach, friendly, critical approach, objective [approach |. 
We are so overwhelmed by a personality that we praise him so much that we 
can get no picture of the human being, but some demigod who had come on 
earth, and that not about the very great but about the second-rate, as I said, 
perhaps because we are generous, because we think that saying something 
that may perhaps be considered as lessening the greatness of the man, would 
be improper, that is, matter-of-fact. Apart from lessening the greatness of a 
man. greatness comes out when we realise that he is a human being and not 
some semi-divine person having some sort of human characteristics. So, when 
one uses the superlatives in the case of the second-rate, what then are we left 
with, what words and phrases, when describing a really great man? That is my 
difficulty, ecause Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose was undoubtedly one of the 
really great men of India. 

Great he was of, course, but the particular line in which he showed his 
greatness was, if I may say so, rather typical in one way of the modem age and 
another of India. It was a kind of marriage of ancient Indian tradition of 
philosophy with modem scientific knowledge. It is his reaction to life and 
knowledge that impresses one. We have had and we will have great scientists 
and science becomes more and more important in the world today, covering 
our lives, and science has become a greater revolutionary force than any other 
in the world. That is true. Now', science, having become such a revolutionary 
force and having practically changed the whole conception of the physical 
universe, has arrived at a stage when it offers us a choice of tremendous 
progress and tremendous disaster and, in fact, probably that is the great problem 
of the age, not only for the scientists but for every sensitive person, how to 
choose rightly in this age of crisis. 

Now, it is not enough, when this happens, that such choices are given to 
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us to imagine piously that we are on the good side or the right side and criticise 
others who do not happen to agree with us. This, rather, I say, attitude — I can't 
remember the proper word for it — produces a sense of complacency in one's 
rightness and then it does not help us to face the problem either intellectually or 
from the physical plane. In India we have been, with all our virtues, far too 
passive — not pacifist but we are passive — and we imagine that by the enunciation 
of some truth or some mantra we have done our duty to our country, to the world, 
to humanity. Now, mantras are words of power and those who first recited them 
were men of power out of whose mighty brains they came. But, in course of 
time words of power ceased their power and degenerate brains merely mumbled 
words without the strength to understand or act up to them and there is always 
that danger of people mumbling big things without understanding, without 
realising that there is strength and life in those words. If we lack that strength 
and life, we do not put the content in them; they become empty words, however 
great they might be. 

So we are always faced with a grave danger and it may perhaps be almost an 
inevitable accompaniment of high philosophy. The Indian people have been 
distinguished for philosophy, for metaphysics, apart from other things and rightly 
so. But there is always a danger that we adopt the philosopher’s jargon without 
the philosopher’s mind — a dangerous thing; and we are apt in India far too much 
to adopt the jargon, the mantra, and preach great things and imagine that we 
have done our duty to the world. That is to say, philosophy and metaphysics, 
great and good as they are, require some kind of backing of life and energy in 
our minds to sustain them with action. 

Science, which developed in the Western world, got that capacity for search 
for truth in a somewhat different way. Just as philosophy and metaphysics was a 
search for truth, science searched for truth in a somewhat different way and 
brought heavy rewards in its train. It had not only to search for truth there, but 
[also] life and, energy; not mere mumbling or something that has been done 
before, but experiment, experimentation and progress by succession of failures 
and successes. So science was a good thing and it showed tremendous results 
and, as everybody knows, it changed the whole concept and manner of living of 
the world. After all, much that we are and everything, all improvements, if I may 
say so, in Europe and America, are due to science and application of science. 

Then came, in the earlier years of the century, a sudden blow to science. It 
would perhaps be wrong to imagine that in science cataclysmic things occurred. 
It came step by step. The last step may appear to be very great. Nevertheless, one 
may say that the whole concept of the physical world was changed by the series 
of discoveries made by great scientists from Einstein onwards and today we are 
in a fluid state of mind, because there was the old concept of science when I 
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studied science in laboratories in Cambridge. We had a fixed notion of what the 
physical world was. All that fixity had gone, disappeared, and ultimately we 
landed ourselves in atomic and hydrogen bombs, that vast energy which forces 
people and scientists more than ever to imagine, to try to grasp, where they are 
going, where their scientific discoveries are leading them to. 

On the one hand, science, if it is to live, must advance. We cannot put a 
barrier to science or to inquiry or the search for truth in that way by trying to 
prevent that. That cannot happen and that should not happen even though science 
may lead us to the gates of hell. It cannot happen, we cannot stop human beings. 
That is a good thing. On the other hand, we have arrived at the gates of hell and 
[the] scientist has to think, “Am I right in doing work which drives the world in 
this terrible direction?” In the twenties, not so much in the thirties or forties, 
when this brilliant band of scientists was working on these various theories which 
ultimately led to atomic energy, when the atom was split and all that, this problem 
came before us repeatedly; it frightened them. What, whither we are going to. 
The atom bomb did not come, but they saw it; it came to their minds it was bound 
to come. They knew; the public did not know. And in Germany, in Italy, in England, 
in France, in America, in Japan, in various degrees the scientists were working 
and the scientists were frightened of the politician how they would use the power 
that would accompany this. They were more frightened, of course, of the soldiers 
how they would use it. 

However, the scientific discoveries led ultimately to what we have today. 
Not only the hydrogen bomb and all its progeny, but these things are controlled 
by the politicians, not by the scientists, but by the politicians, and, even more so 
by the military apparatus of the state. What the scientists were afraid of happened 
and the scientists were tied up hand and foot to the chariot of the state. “Make 
more bombs”; but they did not know how to escape. 

I have given you this brief account, which no doubt you know, of the problem 
of the age to indicate that the solution of the problem can only be made, I think, 
on the lines of the thinking of Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose. That is, he 
thought, I do not suppose that he thought of the atom bomb, but the divorce 
between science and philosophy. He bridged that in his thinking, in his action, 
and that bridge between philosophy and science, modem science, was also 
linked in his attempt to bridge Indian thought with what I d call modem thought. 
I do not say that gill aspects of Indian thought or Indian customs are capable of 
thus being bridged, because all kinds of thought waves grow up and the dust 
of ages then settles down on something that is very shining and brilliant and 
dulls it. So it happened with Indian thought and many of our customs are not 
only out of date, but rather almost unbearable to any sensitive mind. Yet. in 
spite of all that, the fact remains that the basis of Indian thought is something 
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magnificent and something which makes you feel, because it is difficult to 
prove these things, the essential variety of truth. 

Now, if this is so, how to bring that thought in line with modem science? 
Mind you, that Indian thought, not all the accumulated knowledge, I believe, is 
essentially scientific. Whether it was some of the darshan, the philosophies of 
Vedanta, or whether it was the philosophy that developed under Buddhism, they 
were essentially scientific. It is we, the weak decadent descendants of the old 
Indians that lost that science and only mumble words. So, therefore, it is not 
difficult to realise, whether you go to the Upanishads or whether you go to 
Buddhist philosophy, it is a scientific approach and never unscientific. Buddha 
never asked anyone to accept a single word, if I may say so, without 
understanding it, without experimenting it and feeling it. “Don't take my words, 
don't accept what I say, go and experiment,’' said Buddha. The whole basis of 
Vedanta is experiment, a mental scientific approach. 

Of course, modem science experiments in a different field. What is true of 
modem science is true in other spheres of human existence, human feelings. It is 
true. Whether the other sphere — some sphere of life — is cut off by impenetrable 
barrier from the sphere in which science has dealt with, I don’t know. It is a 
different type; I don't know. I am using words which I do not completely 
understand. It may be something in the fourth dimension. You get out of the three 
dimensions and enter the fourth dimension, you see all kinds of things and all the 
three dimensions are alike. Whatever that may be, the point I am pressing is the 
approach of the old Indian Vedanta or Buddhist philosophy was experimental 
and scientific into the realms of the spirit. 

Now, therefore, that is the essential quality of modem science — experiment, 
search for truth by experiment, by trial and error, without taking anything for 
granted, however big the man who said it. So, if that is so, there is a common 
bridge between the two. At least a bridge can be constructed between the two. 
Now, as I just said, Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose was himself, in his life and 
works, a bridge between the two. That is the thing which strikes me most, apart 
from his high attainments in science and his experiments in various forms, first 
of all in electrical radiation and then in the responses of the living and non-living 
substances and trying to break down the barrier between the living and the non- 
living. All that he has himself written and said had a certain spiritual quality in 
science, had obviously a spiritual quality. *; , 

I found in an entirely different context, if I may say a certain spiritual 
quality in the work of Einstein. Poor Einstein! He said in his later days, he 
w ished he had not been a scientist but had been a carpenter. He was so frightened 
at the results of his own work which had led to the atom bomb, he said: “I 
wish I had not been in any way responsible for this and if I had been a carpenter. 
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I would have lived a peaceful life and the rest of the world would have been a 
little peaceful too. That is itself his statement: it shows the sensitiveness, the 
spiritual quality of Einstein which he had in abundant measure and which really 
every scientist ought to possess in some measure, otherwise he is not a true 
scientist. So that now when we have come up against this great question of the 
age which may be represented by the atom bomb or atomic energy and how it is 
to be used for the purposes of destruction or construction, or you really in a sense 
have come at the end of the [...] and that approach, and you have to find some 
other avenue leading you away from that blank wall where science has landed 
itself or, if you like, where politicians exploiting science have landed themselves. 

We read about the conferences going on in various parts of the world 
where high and mighty persons meet to discuss questions of disarmament, 
stoppage of atomic tests and the like, knowing full well that if they do not 
succeed, they will go towards disaster, world disaster, and possibly irretrievable 
disaster. Nobody wants war: how can they, except a mad man? And yet, actuated 
by certain compulsions, by fear and by the progeny — the outcome of fear 
which is hatred towards each other, you just cannot bring themselves round to 
deal with this problem in a logical way because fear comes in the way. Now, I 
hope and I have great respect for these people, because they are fine people 
wishing peace and I am not criticising them, but what I am venturing to suggest 
is that their approach will have to be on somewhat different lines apart, of 
course, from the practical lines they are pursuing. Something else has to come 
in in order to disentangle this knot and that something else. well, can only be 
described as a spiritual approach. 1 may use the word in a big way and not in a 
narrow way. I am not a [inaudible: possibly “mumbler”] of mantras, I tell you 
clearly; and I dislike any thing thrown on me to paralyse my mind by the jumble 
of words, however great the words might be. 

But I do believe that the world has. mentally speaking, arrived at a turning 
point [. . .] and it has to add something to its thinking in its approach to problems 
in order to get out of this big tangle or else to perish. It may be that the scientific, 
spiritual approach — again using the words in the broadest term and not in any 
narrow term and laying stress on the scientific part of that approach — this 
approach, scientific and yet spiritual, which has been the characteristic of the 
highest Indian thought — not your thought and mine, I repeat, the highest Indian 
thought in past ages — might help. And it is that I see [in] Acharya Jagadish 
Chandra Bose. Whether he did it deliberately and consciously. I do not know. 
But nevertheless he did that. He brought, tried to bring about, a marriage of the 
two: the efficient scientist with scientific methods completely, but also at the 
same time joined on to a man with spiritual outlook and feeling, but that spiritual 
outlook, curbed, determined by scientific method of approach. This is essential: 
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the moment you leave out one, if you have science only, you stop at the atom 
bomb and something more horrible. If you have the other, you will be the 
mumbler of words which you do not understand. I speak with respect and I do 
not [...] anybody or criticise in any way. But I am talking about the general 
mass of the people who imagine that by certain ceremonial practices they 
perform their duties in life. Well, in India, perhaps, however unworthy we may 
be, we are the inheritors of the ancient thought which, may I again say, is not 
limited to India; others in other countries also have it. Nevertheless, I am talking 
about Indian thought, because we are the inheritors of that and because today 
we are struggling in the realm of science and making progress too and we are 
bound to make progress that we may succeed to some extent in bringing about 
that marriage between the two which would have happy results for both. 

I have ventured, almost unconsciously, if I may say so, to give expression 
to some ideas that I have and, whether you believe it or not, I may tell you that 
a little before I got up to speak, I had no particular idea of speaking on a 
particular aspect. But as soon as that particular window of my mind was opened, 
certain thoughts came out which I have ventured to place before you. 

So Acharya Jagadish Bose was not only a great scientist, not only a great 
man, not only a pioneer in science in India, but a pioneer in a much bigger way, 
in trying to bring about marriage between two mighty urges, the [scientific] 
forces and something which, I believe, has become essential in the world today. 

Thank you. 


241 . The Post of a Scientific Officer 489 

I agree with SG that we should have prominent scientists stationed in London, 
Moscow and Washington. It is obvious that if we post anyone in any of these 
three places, he should be a top-ranking man in science. Second-rate men will 
be no good at all. I rather doubt if we have got such men to spare at present. I 
would not, therefore, create any post of this kind unless we have a particular 
person in view who could be sent there. Otherwise we get tied up with the post 
and have to send a person whether he is good or not. 

2. For the present we should, therefore, think of one post and even that 
should not be created for the sake of the post but only if we have already a 
suitable man in view. That one post will have to be in London. My second 
preference would be for Moscow and the third for Washington. I give higher 

489. Note to N.R. Pillai, the Secretary General, MEA, 2 December 1958. JN Collection. 
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preference to Moscow rather than to Washington because in many ways we 
are in touch with developments in the United States, while it is not so easy to 
remain in contact with Soviet developments which are remarkable. 

3. As a matter of fact, I should like a Scientific Officer from India in 
Japan also. But that will have to wait. 

4. Therefore I suggest that only one post should be thought of now, that 
is, for London. Without actually creating a post we should generally get the 
sanction of Finance etc. for such a post as soon as we can fill it adequately. 

5. I do not quite understand the jurisdiction of such a post. Science has 
no boundaries. For the sake of convenience we might say that he should keep 
in touch with France and Germany and the in-between countries, Belgium and 
Netherlands, as SG suggests. But that has no particular meaning. If something 
has to be done, let us say, in Vienna, he should get in touch with it. 

Nowadays there are a large number of scientific international conferences 
held in Europe and America chiefly and many of our scientists have to attend 
them. That is perhaps a better way to keep in touch with scientific developments 
in the world than merely stationing a person in a particular place. 


242. international Cooperation for Atomic Energy 490 

I think that we should invite Professor Emelyanov 491 to India, as suggested. 492 
It will be desirable also for Dr Bhabha to go to Soviet Union next summer. 


490. Note to Homi J. Bhabha, the Secretary, Department of Atomic Energy, 8 December 1958. 
File No. 17(328)/58-63-PMS. A copy of this note was sent to Subimal Dutt, the Foreign 
Secretary. 

491. Vasily Simonovich Emelyanov (b. 1901); Soviet physicist; Member, Communist Party 
of Soviet Union, since 1919; graduated from Mining Institute, Moscow, 1928; Director, 
Standards Committee, 1940-46; metallurgist in tank factory in Urals during Second World 
War; designed gun turret for T-34 tank; Member, UN Scientific Consultation Committee, 
1955-65; one of the Chiefs with International Atomic Energy Council of UN in Vienna, 
1957-65; Director, Administration for Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 1958-60; Chairman, 
State Committee for Atomic Energy, 1960-62; Member, Soviet Academy of Sciences; 
awarded State Prize of USSR in 1942 and 1951 and four Orders of Lenin. 

492. On 7 Dec. Bhabha suggested 1) that Prof. Emelyanov be invited to India in Jan. 1959 to 
frame an agreement with the USSR for the exchange of scientilic information and 
cooperation in the peaceful uses of atomic energy ; 2) that India make an agreement with 
the USA involving exchange of information in research and power production; 
3) that both the agreements be signed at the same time; and 4) that action be initiated 
immediately. 
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I agree that agreements with the USSR 493 and USA on cooperation in atomic 
energy matters should be signed. 


243. Averting Dangers from Radiation 494 

D.C. Sharma: 49:> Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state whether any 
steps have been taken by Government to avert dangers from radiation in 
the country ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The exposure of mankind to ionising radiation arises mainly 
from natural sources from medical and industrial procedures, and from 
environmental contamination due to nuclear explosions. The last of these 
constitutes a growing increment to world-wide radiation levels and involves 
hazards which are beyond the control of the exposed persons. As is well known, 
India, in common with several other countries, is striving to bring about a 
cessation ol explosions of nuclear weapons by countries which possess them. 

As regards the artificial sources of radiation to which man is exposed in 
industry, medicine, and research, their use is controllable and exposures can be 
reduced by perfecting protection and safety techniques. The Atomic Energy 
Commission conducts a countrywide film badge service for radiation workers 
whereby it is possible to assess and control the dosage received by individual 
w orkers. In addition radiological protection surveys are conducted in laboratories 
and institutions using radiation sources. Various types of electronic instruments 
needed for ensuring radiation safety are being made in the Trombay Establishment 
and supplied to the institutions where radiation sources are employed. 


493. On 7 Mar. 1960, it was announced that India and the Soviet Union had agreed to collaborate 
in the peaceful uses ot atomic energy, including the design and construction of nuclear 
power stations and that an Indian delegation led by Homi J. Bhabha would visit the 
Soviet Union in May or June, 1960. 

494. Reply to a question in the Lok Sabha, 1 1 December 1958. Lok Sabha Debates , Second 
Series, Vol. XXIII, cols 4408-4409. 

495. Congress MP from Gurdaspur, Punjab. 
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244. To D.P. Karmarkar 496 


December 20, 1958 


My dear Karmarkar, 497 

I understand that some difficulties have again arisen in regard to the All India 
Medical Institute, though I am not quite clear what these are. What I have 
heard is that Assistant Professors and Registrars belonging to the All India 
Medical Institute are not allowed to go to Safdarjung Hospital to attend to the 
cases in those beds which have been made over to the Institute. This seems 
rather odd. Could you please let me know what the position is? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


245. Grant to an Institute 498 

I am sending you a letter with attached papers which I received from the 
Pasteur Institute of Southern India. 499 1 visited this Institute some months ago 
and was much impressed by the good work they have done. I think they 
deserve all the help. The help they require is really not very great. It amounts to 
Rs ten lakhs as non-recurring grant to be spread out during the next five years 
and a recurring grant of Rs two lakhs. It is difficult for me to judge priorities 
without fuller knowledge, but I should imagine that this Institute should have a 
high priority. 


496. File No. 40( 134)/59-64-PMS. 

497. Union Minister of State for Health. 

498. Note to D.P. Karmarkar, Union Minister of State for Health, 30 December 1958. JN 
Collection. 

499. Established on 6 Apr. 1907 at Coonoor in Tamil Nadu, it was one of the leading Institutes 
tor the production of anti-rabies vaccine. It was also engaged in research in influenza, 
anti-venom serum, tropical eosinophilia and serological reactions. On 10 Feb. 1977, the 
Institute became the Pasteur Institute of India as an autonomous body under the Central 
Ministry of Health and Family Welfare. 
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IV. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

(a) The World 


246. Cold War 1 


Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Speaker. I beg to move: 

‘That the present International Situation and the policy of the Government 
of India in relation thereto, be taken into consideration.” 

We had a debate on the international situation and foreign affairs in August 
last, i.e., nearly four months ago . 2 3 These four months have seen considerable and 
significant developments. From the time we discussed this last, we have before 
us one important change that has occurred in West Asia, that is, in Iraq, where a 
revolution had taken place and the monarchy has been displaced by a republic. 
Fairly intimately connected w ith it was the situation in Lebanon and that situation 
became worse and there was the landing of foreign troops both in Lebanon 4 5 and 
in Jordan. Fortunately, the situation was controlled and ultimately the foreign 
troops were taken away. 

In this connection. I should like to refer to the work of the United Nations 
Commission in Lebanon , 6 because I do think that that Commission performed a 
remarkably fine piece of work there and it was largely due to that Commission 
that tragic developments were avoided. May I also mention in this connection 
the name of the Indian member of that Commission, Shri Rajeshwar Dayal to 
whom I should like to pay my tribute, knowing as I do the good work he did in 
this Commission in Lebanon? As the House knows, he had been appointed our 
High Commissioner for Pakistan . 7 8 

Some honourable Members put me a question a little while ago — and some 
newspapers also rather seem to think — that most of our Missions are lying vacant 
whenever a crisis occurs. ' It is rather a remarkable criticism, and this was 
particularly directed against Shri Rajeshwar Dayal going to Lebanon. No Mission 
is, however, in that sense, vacant. It is true sometimes that the Head of the 

1. 8 December 1958. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series. Vol. XXIII, cols 3682-3693. 

2. On 19 Aug. 1958. See SWJN/SS/43/pp. 427-437. 

3. See item 3, fn 42. 

4. See SWJN/SS/43/pp. 54, 432, 454, 461, 501-511. 

5. See SWJN/SS/43/pp. 54, 432, 454, 461, 476, 504. 

6. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 633, 802 and SWJN/SS/43/pp. 432, 589. 

7. From Nov. 1958. 

8. See item 331. 
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Mission is not there, deliberately not there, it is not accidental; that is to say, 
there are sometimes gaps. Each change, if I may say so, changing people, 
sending one Head of the Mission to another place involves a chain of changes 
and it is very difficult to have the chain fit immediately in every place, and there 
are gaps. In every Foreign Office there are gaps. It does not much matter, 
because there are good people to run it for a short time of one or two months. 
It is not normally considered at all undesirable. But apart from this, a number 
of places have been mentioned: particularly mention was made of Pakistan. 
Now, as a matter of fact, we sent a special man to function as High 
Commissioner. When Shri Rajeshwar Dayal could not go, a High Commissioner 
was functioning, Shri Maitra , 0 and he functioned till Shri Rajeshwar Dayal 
came back. 

Then mention was made to Lebanon (Beirut). Budapest; I forget at the 
moment, the third place. There we do not have a full Mission, that is to say, when 
I say a full Mission, a residing Ambassador. In Budapest we have a Mission; we 
have a competent man. But the Ambassador is the same as the Ambassador in 
Moscow . 10 So, he normally lives in Moscow' and pays visits to Budapest and one 
or two other places which are associated. That is the normal practice to have one 
Ambassador dealing with two or three countries and having subordinate offices 
in other countries. That was so in Beirut also. We do not have a special 
Ambassador in Lebanon. Then it was connected with Cairo. But there was a 
competent officer in charge of the subordinate offices at Beirut. And may I say 
that that officer also did distinguished work during all these troubles in Lebanon? 

Then there was the case of Baghdad where, it is true, there was no Ambassador 
present. In the normal course the Ambassador had come away here and the next 
Ambassador had to go from Copenhagen or Stockholm, I think. He was not present 
there. But there was nothing extraordinary about it and this kind of thing is likely 
to happen and we cannot guard against it and no harm has been caused to anybody 
because we are competently represented there. 

At the present moment, if one looks at the various problems afflicting the 
world, whichever way one looks at them, one comes against the cold war, the 
basic thing which creates these problems, for which there appears to be no prospect 
of an immediate solution. There are two conferences going on in Geneva now. 
One is the Conference on the suspension of nuclear tests 11 and the other is the 
Conference to consider measures relating to prevention of surprise attacks. 1- 

9. S.N. Maitra. 

10. K.P.S. Menon. 

1 1 . See item 2, fn 26. 

12. See item 2, fn 27. 
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Both Conferences have got rather bogged up. and there is a stalemate. But only 
yesterday I think some slightly hopeful news came from the first Conference, 
that is, the Conference on the suspension of nuclear tests, hopeful in the sense 
that they had provisionally and temporarily agreed on the first article of the long 
list. At least they have got moving. That does not take us very far, but anyhow 
they had got out of the state of being held up without any agreement. But the 
difficulties are many, and the House knows the nature of the difficulties. 

Broadly speaking, so far as the question of nuclear tests is concerned, the 
Soviet attitude is that the question of suspension of nuclear tests should be 
separated from the other disarmament proposals and the discontinuance of tests 
should be immediate and permanent, while the attitude of the Western Powers is 
that all those questions should be taken together. Well, so far as we are concerned, 
the House knows how anxious and eager, not only anxious and eager but how 
deeply, we feel about the continuance of nuclear tests. We feel that it is in the 
nature of a crime against humanity to continue any tests which endanger not only 
the present generation but the future generations to come. For our part, nuclear 
tests should be suspended quite apart from any thing else. The argument is strong 
enough for that. We say “abandon” — but certainly “suspend” if you can abandon 
them later. At the same time, we realise that there is some ground for saying that 
when people are very afraid of each other the whole question should be considered 
together, or at any rate nothing should be done which might, in this present cold- 
war context, create a position of greater difficulty for one side than that of the 
other. So, it is not merely a question of taking item 1 first and item 2 second. The 
difficulties are deeper. Anyhow, they are moving slightly. 

In so far as the other question is concerned, about surprise attacks, I fear the 
future is not at all promising. Here also the approach of the Western nations is 
that the experts should confine themselves to the scientific study and analysis of 
the technical problems involved in reducing the risks of any possible surprise 
attacks. 

The Soviet side, on the other hand, contends that the problem of surprise 
attacks is a problem of unleashing a new war and so specific disarmament 
problems and political issues should be included in the agenda for discussion, 
which also, according to the Soviets, should include the question of foreign military 
bases. So. immediately you come up against political problems, there is a deadlock. 

I mentioned these two conferences which are proceeding at the present 
moment in a rather leisurely fashion without bringing much results and at the 
same time without daring to break up because breaking up would create a feeling 
akin to despair in the world. All I can say is that I hope gradually they will find 
some way to go on and even to come to some minor agreements rather than have 
no agreement at all. 
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This question of the cold war covers every question in the world today — 
whether it is in the Near East, whether it is in the Middle East, whether it is in 
the Far East or whether it is these military pacts — both groups. Everything is 
part of the cold war and it becomes difficult even to consider the questions in the 
United Nations which can be separated from this approach of cold war. I suppose 
it is inherent in the situation today in the world. We have endeavoured with some 
success to keep out of it. When we talk about the policy of non-alignment, it 
obviously means non-alignment in this cold war conflict. 

A rather curious result of this cold war is that well-known words with very 
definite meanings are distorted and begin to mean something else or are used in 
another context. What I mean to say is that if a country is allied to a group in a 
military alliance then that country is supposed to be a standard bearer of light 
and freedom, whatever it may do or whatever institutions it may have. It a country 
is in the other side, then it is described by the opposite side as sunk in reaction or 
other bad things. We see the use of the words ‘democracy' and Tree world’ and 
we also hear the word ‘peace* being bandied about. Everybody wants peace and 
sometimes people want peace with the atom bomb combined. Sometimes peace 
is talked about in terms which appear to be almost more violent than the terms ot 
war and threats. The word “democracy" is used in some curious way in connection 
with even countries which have martial law. It is for that country, of course, to 
determine what kind of Government or control it should have. It is none of our 
function. It may be — how am I to say? — that martial law is for some country the 
best way of governing that country. It is not for us to determine. But what I am 
venturing to point out is not what happens in that country but the reactions ot 
what happens in that country in other countries. That is what I find interesting, 
i.e., the reactions of trying to explain martial law as some kind ot extension ot 
the democratic principle. This intrigues me. It shows to what length our thinking 
can be distorted because of our wishes and because ultimately of the cold war 
technique. 

It is just another instance, if I may mention it. Human rights are talked about 
a great deal. The day after tomorrow happens to be the Tenth Anniversary ot the 
Human Rights Declaration and perhaps, Sir. you would be good enough to mention 
that fact day after tomorrow in this House because it is an important fact to be 
mentioned and to be remembered by us and by the world. The Human Rights 
Declaration was passed at this time 10 years ago with nobody dissenting in the 
UN so far as I remember. 1 It is true that the practical application of it and all that 
has been discussed ever since, but all the principles were accepted unanimously. 

13. The Human Rights Declaration was passed on 10 Dec. 1948. 
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Now by no stretch of imagination can the policy pursued by the South African 
Government, i.e., the policy of apartheid, be reconciled with any human rights. It 
is in direct conflict with not only the Charter of the United Nations but the 
Declaration of Human Rights. Yet, we see certainly some criticism of that 
occasionally in other countries, but when the matter comes up before the United 
Nations countries w ho stand up for democracy, freedom, anti-racialism and the 
rest support for some technical reason it may be, the attitude of the South African 
Union Government in regard to apartheid, or at any rate they refuse to criticise 
or condemn it. 

Now, all this produces a certain confusion in the public mind. The only yard- 
stick left is not that of principle but of who is with us in the cold war. That is the 
only yard-stick left and that country, whether it is in this group of nations or in 
that group, whatever may happen — whether it may happen in South Africa or in 
some country having martial law or in some country like Hungary where other 
things happened — that has to be protected and they have to be accepted because 
they are our parties in the cold war. They are on our side. We cannot criticise our 
own colleagues. But that does produce, as I said, confusion in the public mind 
and because of this we see the growth — take this anti-racialism — of anti-racial 
sentiments in other countries. Even in England, which has been on the whole 
free from them, some months back there were some very unfortunate rioting not 
against the Indians as such but against West Africans 14 because gradually the 
principles on which the United Nations or various countries are supposed to 
stand get so much mixed up with other matters that they are not clear and people 
tend to act in a wrong direction. 

You know, of course, of the developments in Pakistan. In this connection 
may I deal with a notice under rule 197 which asks me to make a statement in 
regard to something said by General Ayub Khan, President of Pakistan in Karachi 
on the 4th December in which he has blamed India for border incidents? 13 1 do 
not know' what I am expected to say about it. To criticise General Ayub because 
he blamed India for border incidents? Naturally, one would expect the President 
of Pakistan to stand up to what he thinks is advantageous to his country or the 
report that he has received. It is our belief — and our honest belief — that these 
border incidents are generally caused by aggressive tendencies on the border on 
the Pakistan side. But I have said to this House before and I say it again that 
firstly these incidents are greatly exaggerated. One should not consider them as 

14. Race riots occurred in Nottingham 23-30 Aug. and Notting Hill 30 Aug.-7 Sept. 

15. Ayub Khan in Quetta accused India of frequent border incidents and warned, “There 

are certain limits to such incidents and we will see that they do not go beyond these 

limits.” 
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a sort of Governments coming into conflict there. They are exaggerated. They 
are distressing sometimes apart from one or two which are really bad. some 
cattle lifting, this, that and the other, during the harvest season, people trying to 
go to their fields on the other side and their being driven out; that type of thing. 
Certainly I am not prepared to say— I want to be as precise as possible— that 
always the fault lies on the other side. We have been in error sometimes. When 1 
say we. some local people there have been in error. But whatever the facts are. I 
have no doubt about one thing that the reports that are sent to each Government 
by the local authorities are generally one-sided reports, because they only see 
one side of the question. And if General Ayub Khan sees any reports, the reports 
are entirely one-sided to Pakistan. So, there is no point in our objecting to General 
Ayub Khan saying something. That is a one-sided version being affected by it. 

The main thing is much more difficult; the main problem of India and Pakistan. 
These are petty things, petty eruptions here and there. The main problem remains 
and in a sense has become a little more difficult because of new conditions in 
Pakistan. 16 Not essentially difficult, but simply, as I said before, because Martial 
Law itself removes various checks in governmental action and w hen the checks 
are removed, it may depend on the mood of the moment. That is the difficulty. 
The second difficulty is that Pakistan, whether it was before the Martial Law or 
after Martial Law, continues to get considerable military supplies and military 
aid from outside. 

It is patent that the military aid is, in the opinion of leading authorities in 
Pakistan, needed only against India. As I said, I do not expect war with Pakistan. 
But, the fact is that one cannot become complacent about it. One has to take 
measures and one has to carry fresh burdens because there is military aid. 

I have often given thought to the matter of these pacts — the Baghdad Pact 
and the South East Asia Pact, and tried to understand as far as I can the reason 
for these pacts. That is to say, I may not agree with it. nevertheless, one tries to 
understand the reason, even if one does not agree with it. I have completely 
failed to understand that reason. In the whole of this period, the last few years 
when these Pacts came into existence, one can see definitely step after step how' 
these Pacts have not brought security to any country, but have made the position 
more difficult and brought insecurity and in West Asia, of course, considerable 
upsets like in Iraq and elsewhere. So far as I can see, these Pacts have no reality 
left, but they have to be kept up more for the sake of prestige than anything 
else. 


16. See item 1, fn 8. 
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Looking around on the African side, the House knows that a new country 
has declared its freedom, that is, Guinea. : Ghana and Guinea have recently come 
to some kind of a broad agreement to join together. 18 It is not yet quite clear in 
what form they will join. Whether it is some kind of a federation or other kind of 
a Union, that is being discussed. This raises rather an interesting problem for the 
Commonwealth because Ghana is a member of the Commonwealth; and Guinea 
is not. How Guinea can be accommodated, whether an outside country can be in 
union with a country inside the Commonwealth; these are the problems which 
are raised. It does not affect us very much. I am merely mentioning it. What we 
are really interested in is this movement in Africa towards greater freedom, greater 
unity. Obviously it is desirable for larger federations to grow up in Africa of free 
countries than for each separate small country to function independently. From 
that point of view, we welcome this. 

At the present moment, today, I think there is a conference being held at 
Accra, what is called an All* African Peoples Conference. 19 1 refer to it because 
some questions have been put to me or I have been asked to make a statement. 
This conference is not a governmental conference at all. It is a non-governmental 
conference, though some Governments may be interested in it. I have been asked: 
are we represented? No. Partly because we have not been invited and partly 
because we do not fall in the scope of it as a Government. Also it is a purely 
African conference. There is no one outside the African area going to this 
conference except, I believe, one or two African Associations in London. 20 There 
are two African Associations and they send observers. Officially or otherwise, 
we have nothing to do with this conference. 

Recently a very big question has arisen which affects Europe and which 
affects the world, i.e., the issue of Berlin. 21 I am not going to say anything 


17. On 1 Oct. 1957 after rejecting General Charles de Gaulle’s new constitution. 

18. On 23 Nov. 1958, Ghana and Guinea announced their agreement to “constitute their 
two States as the nucleus of a Union of West African States.” 

19. See item 2, fn 20. 

20. The Association for Promoting the Discovery of the Interior Parts of Africa commonly 
known as the African Association was founded in London on 9 June 1788. It was a 
British club dedicated to the exploration of West Africa. 

21. On 27 Nov. 1958, Khrushchev proposed that occupation forces withdraw from Berlin 
which would become a free city; in the event of no agreement by 27 May 1959, Soviet 
forces would withdraw and leave the East German Government in charge. On 14 Dec. 
the Western Powers rejected the proposal and Soviet right to such unilateral action, 
reiterating their right to station their troops in Berlin and free access to it until a general 
agreement on Berlin was reached. 
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about it — I am merely mentioning this fact — because it does not concern us 
directly. It only concerns us in so far as it is one of the most difficult problems 
in the world which has always in it the seeds of a major conflict. After a quiet 
period for many years, this has again become a very urgent and vital problem. 

The House knows that our President is at present on his way to Indonesia. 22 
He has spent the last two days in Malaya. 23 Now, in response to an invitation 
from the President of Indonesia he has gone there. Some months back he went to 
Japan. 24 I am sure the House would welcome these visits, because, apart from 
the individual aspect of it they do bring these countries nearer to each other. His 
visit was very successful in Japan and Malaya. I am sure his visit to Indonesia 
will bring greater understanding between India and Indonesia and 1 am sure the 
House would send good wishes to him during this journey. 

I have ventured rather deliberately not to go into any details, but to deal with 
these problems broadly and bring them to the notice of the House. We function in 
regard to these external matters only, if I may say so, if we must. That is to say, 
we do not wish to get entangled in them. Where they are our own matters, of 
course, there is no question, we have to function. Otherwise, in these big problems, 
we have to function to some extent in the United Nations when they come up or 
elsewhere. It is our good fortune to be looked upon with friendship by many 
countries and with respect by some. We are asked to undertake duties outside 
India as in Lebanon and as in Indo-China which is still continuing. It is not our 
desire to get entangled in foreign affairs. Foreign affairs and international relations 
descend upon us as they descend upon every country — whether we like them or 
not — and we have to shoulder the burden as every independent country has to do. 

In regard to our own particular problems, naturally our particular problems 
relate to our neighbour country Pakistan; they relate to Goa; they relate in a 
different way somewhat to people of Indian descent in Ceylon; they relate to 
people of Indian descent — not Indian nationals, mind you — in South Africa. These 
are specific problems, continuing ones, which we try to solve, and sometimes go 
a little step forward. For the rest, the major world problems are there. Some of 
them again we are intensely interested in, because of our past and present thinking, 
such as the freedom of colonial countries — Algeria, other places too — because 
we are apt to forget that a large part of the world is still under colonial domination, 
and what is more, that there is a tendency towards rigidity now. When India 
became independent, eleven years ago more or less, that was followed by a number 

22. Rajendra Prasad visited Indonesia from 8 to 19 Dec. 1958. 

23. Rajendra Prasad broke his journey at Kuala Lumpur on 6 Dec. and left tor Djakarta on 

8 Dec. 1958. 

24. Rajendra Prasad visited Japan from 27 Sept, to 5 Oct. 1958. 
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of countries becoming independent round about India and elsewhere. Later, 
one or two others like Sudan 25 and Ghana 26 and Morocco 2 " and Tunisia 28 came 
in. The process is going on, and now Guinea. Nevertheless, there does appear 
to be some rigidity about this approach now which is unfortunate because it 
can only mean greater conflict. No one surely in the world can imagine that 
countries w hich are under colonial rule will accept that and be content with it. 
They will fight against it, the struggle will continue; and the only possible and 
desirable remedy is to grant them freedom, and then seek their cooperation. 

So, in this w orld of conflict, we try to do our modest little, which may not be 
very much, but at any rate, we try to avoid creating more enmity, more conflict, 
by follow ing a policy of goodwill and friendship wdth all countries. 

I move. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: 24 May I request him to say a word about world 
federation, w orld government — a word? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: May I say the honourable Member is often referring to world 
government, but I cannot imagine any time where people’s opinions 
psychologically are farther aw ay from world government than today? Of course, 
in theory we all agree. In theory, of course, that is the only thing one can work for 
ultimately, but one must have the environment in people's thinking. The honourable 
Member is always talking about it, as if by repeated questions here he can establish 
world government. 


247. World Peace 30 

Mr. Speaker: The House will now take up further consideration of the 
following motion moved by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru on the 8th December, 
1958, namely :- 

“That the present International Situation and the policy of the Government 
of India in relation thereto, be taken into consideration” 
along with the substitute motions that had been moved. 


25. Sudan gained independence from British/Egyptian rule on 1 Jan. 1956. 

26. Ghana became independent on 6 Mar. 1957. 

27. On 2 Mar. 1956, Morocco gained full independence. 

28. On 20 Mar. 1956, Tunisia achieved independence from France. 

29. Independent MP from Mathura, Uttar Pradesh. 

30. 9 December 1958. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXIII. cols 3958-3987. 
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Javvaharlal Nehru: Mr. Speaker, Sir. the debate yesterday on this motion dealt 
chiefly with Indo-Pakistan relations, and more particularly, with border disputes. 
There were many other matters also referred to undoubtedly. I should like, 
therefore, to say something again about these border disputes and about that 
agreement which is sometimes referred to as the Nehru-Noon agreement.' 1 But 
before I do so, I shall deal with some of the broader questions again. 

The honourable Member, Shri Jaipal Singh. _ used language which created 
a good deal of confusion in my mind, and perhaps in other people’s minds too. 
He began by saying that he was in general agreement with our policy, our foreign 
policy, but he did not agree with the policy of non-alignment. It was rather an 
odd thing to say, after saying that he agreed with our policy, that he did not agree. 
Then he said that yet he agreed with the Nehru policy. About this, I am not quite 
clear in my mind, if he was speaking seriously or was just — what is called in 
French — jeu d’esprit. 

I do not know myself the various distinctions and differences between our 
general policy, the policy of non-alignment and what might mistakenly be called 
the Nehru Policy. I thought they were much the same, — all these three. 

Anyhow, I would submit, in order to clear up any misapprehension that, first 
of all. when we say our policy is one of non-alignment, obviously, it means non- 
alignment with military blocs. You cannot have a negative policy. The policy is 
a positive one, a definite one, and I hope, a dynamic one, but in so far as the 
military blocs today and the cold war are concerned, we do not align ourselves 
with either bloc. That is all. That itself is not a policy. It is only a part of the 
policy. And that is clear enough and we have to lay stress on that because, 
unfortunately, in the world today, countries talk and act so much in terms of this 
cold war and in terms of military' blocs and of fear ot one or the other, that one 
has to lay stress on the fact that we are not parties to the cold war and we are not 
members of or attached to any military bloc. 

Having said that, of course, the policy can only be a policy ot acting according 
to our best judgement, and furthering the principal objectives and ideals that we 
have. Every country ’s foreign policy, first of all, is concerned with its own security, 
with its own progress, and one has tried to protect that. Now, security can be 
protected in many ways. The normal idea is that security is protected by armies. 
That is only partly true; it is true, no doubt, but security is protected by policies; 
if you have friendship, you, to some extent, gain security; if you have hostility, 


31. See item 4, fn 65. 

32. Jharkhand Party MP from Ranchi. Bihar. 
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you are slightly or somewhat endangered. Therefore, a deliberate policy of 
friendship with other countries goes further in gaining security than almost 
anything else. It may not succeed, of course; that is a different matter. 

Apart from this, from the larger point of view of the world also, we have 
laboured to the best of our ability for world peace. We realise that our influence 
in such matters can only be limited. Naturally, because we are not in possession 
of. nor have we the capacity to possess, weapons like the modem atomic nuclear 
weapons. But still our influence has not been negligible not because, as I said, 
we ourselves are influential — in such matters, we do not make such a claim 
but because we do believe that what we have said in regard to peace has found 
an echo in people’s minds and hearts in all countries, because, in fact, it was the 
right thing. And in spite of governmental policies and cold war and the like, 
people have appreciated what we have said and reacted to it favourably. 

As to what our influence has been on governments, I hope we have been 
able to impress them with the urgent necessity of this matter. Anyhow, I cannot 
say definitely about it, but I can say with some assurance that our influence on 
peoples generally all over the world in regard to this particular matter of peace 
has been very considerable, and any honourable Member who happens to go to 
any part of the world, in Asia. Europe. America, Africa or elsewhere will always 
find India’s name associated with peace. That brings a great responsibility upon 
us. It is a privilege to be associated with peace, but it brings, as I said, a great 
responsibility, that we should not only try to live up to it and function so that we 
may advance the cause of world peace but in our domestic sphere also we should 
work on lines which are compatible with peace. We cannot obviously have one 
voice for the w orld outside and another voice and another action internally which 
conflicts with that. 

Therefore, our foreign policy has this positive aspect of peace. It is obviously 
the positive aspect of an increase, of an enlargement of freedom in the world, ol 
colonialism being replaced by free and independent countries, of a larger degree 
of cooperation and all that. So I hope that Shri Jaipal Singh on further reflection 
will see that there is no conflict between the various appellations and various 
descriptions of our policy that he gave. But anyhow', it is completely incorrect, if 
I may say so, to call our policy 'Nehru’ policy. It is incorrect because all that I 
have done is to give voice to that policy. I have not originated it. It is a policy 
inherent in the circumstances in India, inherent in the past thinking of India, 
inherent in the whole mental outlook of India, inherent in the conditioning of the 
Indian mind during our struggle for freedom and inherent in the circumstances of 
the case today. I come in by the mere accidental fact that during these few years 
I have represented that policy as Foreign Minister to foreign countries and in this 
country , and I have spoken about it many times. Personally I am quite convinced 
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that whoever might have been in charge of the foreign affairs of India, and 
whatever posts might have been in charge of the foreign affairs of India, they 
could not have deviated very much from this policy. Some emphasis might have 
been greater here or there because, as I said, it represents every' circumstance 
that goes towards making the thought of India on these subjects. 

I say this because some people in foreign countries imagine that this policy 
has suddenly grown out of nothing and it is merely a policy, as Shri Jaipal Singh 
himself described it - 1 hope not very accurately — of sitting on the fence. I do not 
know what fence he had in mind. There is no question of sitting on the fence or 
trying to woo this person or that person or this country or that country. Or, if you 
like, we are always wooing every country. We want to be friends with them. We 
avoid, as far as possible, running down countries, even though we might differ 
from them, although we do not hide our sentiments, because we have felt that 
there is far too much running down of countries one by the other and creating 
bitterness so that people’s minds are closed. You do not open a person’s mind, 
normally, by running him down. He reacts violently in thinking or action. 

So we avoid doing that. There are many things happening in this world which 
we dislike very much. We do not talk about them except sometimes as a moderate 
expression of opinion. If they affect us intimately, of course, we have to talk 
about them. But generally we avoid talking about things which do not affect us 
intimately or which do not affect basic causes like world peace etc. So that I 
have no doubt that this House, barring perhaps Shri Jaipal Singh, has no doubts 
about this matter. 

But this talking of sitting on the fence does involve an attitude of mind which, 
1 think, is not correct. It is said there are only two ways of action in this world 
today. One must come down this way or that. Now, I repudiate that attitude of 
mind. If there are only two ways — if you accept that — then you certainly have to 
join the cold war, and, if not a military bloc, at least a mental military bloc — if 
not an actual armed bloc. I do not understand that attitude at all. I just do not 
see — I speak with all respect to the great countries — w hy the possession ot great 
armed might or great financial pow'er should necessarily lead to right decisions 
or a right mental outlook. I do not see how' that follows at all. They may be right, 
they may not be. But the fact that I have got the atom with me does not make me 
any the more intelligent, wiser or more peaceful than I otherwise might be. It is 
a simple fact, but it needs reiteration. 

The greater a country in armed might, the w iser it must necessarily be in 
action — I do not think it follows. I said that with all respect to the great countries. 
I am not criticising anybody, but I am not prepared even as an individual, much 
less as the Foreign Minister of this country, to give up my right of independent 
judgement to anybody else in other countries. That is the essence of our policy. 
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It may be, as Shri S.A. Dange" said, ‘Oh, you are friends with all, but 
sometimes you are more friendly w ith some people than with others' . That reminds 
me, of course, of that famous saying that ‘all men are equal, but some are more 
equal than others'. It is true; it may be that occasionally because of some of our 
activities or some of our expressions, people, who themselves feel strongly about 
these matters this side or the other, feel that we are inclining too much on this 
side or that side. The fact of the matter is that we follow our own course of action 
as we judge right and incline on every side, whenever an opportunity offers itself, 
to be friendly with them. But it is true that in various matters — let us take economic 
matters and some other matters, to which I shall refer — we have past contacts 
w'hich we certainly carry on. In the past, our economic life, rightly or wrongly, in 
trade, commerce etc., has gone in a certain direction. We have not tried to uproot 
it. We have tried to develop other directions too. but we have not tried to uproot 
the old directions, old contacts, old trade ways; we have tried to develop them as 
well as new ones, and that may give an impression that we have emphasised one 
and not the other. But, that is the point which Shri Dange laid stress on. He 
objected to our Chiefs of Staff going to England for certain conferences of military 
officers there and he thought that that meant some kind of lining up with the 
military apparatus of some countries of the Commonwealth. He also objected to 
our Navy joining in manoeuvres with some Commonwealth Navies, or chiefly 
the British Navy. 

I do not think he is justified in objecting to that even, if I may say so, from 
his own point of view. I think it must be due to some misapprehension of what is 
done and what happens. We send our Chiefs of Staff to London occasionally to 
participate in what is called a joint exercise. We send them because it is a very 
good opportunity tor gaining wider know ledge of modem methods in so far as 
one can get them there. I do not say that there are no other places where you can 
get that. But, it is not taking part in manoeuvres; it is not thinking of defence 
policy vis-a-vis other countries. 

For instance, whenever there is a Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference and I attend it, there is, usually, side by side with it a conference 
about defence matters. We do not attend it. I forget now whether there is any 
other Commonwealth country which has not attended. I think Ceylon does not 
attend it. Certainly, it has not attended it. We have not attended because we have 
nothing to do with the defence approach or the peace and war approach of the 
United Kingdom or the Commonwealth countries. 

But, it is quite another matter for us or for our representatives to see an 
exercise. An exercise means really discussing modem methods of war, usually 

33. CPI MP from Bombay Central. 
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in a room, how old methods have been affected and so on. We have not got too 
many of those opportunities to do that by ourselves in this country. Where an 
opportunity offers itself as it sometimes happens in a limited way, we have to 
take advantage ot that — even in other countries apart from Commonwealth 
countries. But. in the main, here is an opportunity; we come into touch and we 
take advantage of it. 

Then for the Naval manoeuvres. A Navy or an Army must have some kind of 
practice. You cannot keep a Navy or anybody in trim without active practice, of 
mock battles, mock wars. Manoeuvres are mock battles. Our Navy is not big 
enough to be divided up into two forces fighting a mock battle one with the other; 
it is not big enough for that purpose. Maybe the British Navy, maybe the American 
Navy or the Soviet Navy can do that internally; we cannot. So, we take advantage 
ot these naval manoeuvres and participate in these mock battles, try to reproduce 
very, very imperfectly, of course, the conditions of warfare and our people learn 
from them. It is of the highest importance that our sailors, or for the matter of 
that our soldiers, should have practical experience in so far as it can be given; 
and we take advantage of that, whenever an opportunity comes our way. 

Then the question — a question almost always mentioned in the past — of our 
Commonwealth relationship — on this occasion was hardly mentioned. If l 
remember correctly, it was rather a Member from the Congress side that mentioned 
it and not from the opposite side. 4 That is, the desirability of our continuing as a 
member of the Commonwealth. I have tried to explain our viewpoint many times. 
I will just say a few words about it. 

The House knows that our membership of the Commonwealth has not led us 
to torsaking any policy of ours being proceeded with. It has, in fact, rather helped 
us occasionally to put that policy more strongly and more impressively, if I may 
say so, on others, whether they are members of the Commonwealth or other 
people. It has helped us, therefore, in try ing to put across our policy more, perhaps, 
than otherwise it might have been the case. Of course, this does not take us very 
far, I admit, to other factors. The argument that is advanced is that because South 
Africa, for instance, is functioning in a particular way, a racial way, apartheid 
etc., and South Africa is a Member of the British Commonwealth — I am sorry 
for the use of the word ‘British’; it is an old word and it came in connection with 


34. P.K. Deo, Ganatantra Parishad MP from Kalahandi, Orissa, pointed out during the 
discussion on 8 Dec. that there was no understanding between India and Pakistan 
although they were members of the Commonwealth; he questioned the benefit ot India's 
membership of the Commonwealth. See Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXIII, 
col 3773. 
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South Africa — therefore, it is somewhat below our dignity or not in keeping 
with w hat we should do to remain in the same group of nations to w hich South 
Africa belongs. 

I can very well understand that sentiment and that feeling against the racial 
policy of the South African Union. It is I believe among the many questions that 
trouble the world today. It is, I think, more basically wrong and dangerous for 
the future than for anything else. You can talk a great deal of other conflicts, 
ideological conflicts, communism, anti-communism and so many other things. It 
surprises me that those countries particularly those who stand for the democratic 
tradition, those who voted for the United Nations Charter and for the Human 
Rights convention — may I remind this House that tomorrow’ happens to be the 
tenth anniversary of the passing of the Human Rights Convention — it surprises 
me that these great countries express themselves so moderately or do not express 
themselves at all about this racial policy of the South African Union. It is not a 
question of policy only. I say it is the greatest immorality, international immorality 
for a nation to carry on in that way. We have no desire or reason to interfere with 
what a country does. The South African Government can do what it likes in its 
internal policy. But, I say even apart from the fact that in South Africa people of 
Indian descent are concerned and these people went under certain guarantees 
and that therefore we have a special concern, even apart from that, even if we do 
not have that special concern, nevertheless, we would have held these strong 
views about the racial policy of the South African Government. 

As I said, it has been a matter of some distress to me that from others who 
stand for the democratic tradition, who stand for the dignity of the individual, 
who have condemned this South African policy, not a voice can be heard 
elsewhere. Some do. The House will remember that the Prime Minister of Canada, 
Mr. Diefenbaker, when he was here spoke strongly and effectively against this 
racial policy. ° But some other countries do not do so. 

It is this to which I referred in another context yesterday. It was the context 
of Pakistan. And, I wish to make it clear again that I am not criticising the internal 
affairs of Pakistan or martial law. It is up to any people to have the kind of 
government they choose and it is not our concern unless that government threatens 
us or unless that government functions, as I say the South African Government 
functions, against the canons of recognised international morality. That is a 
different matter, and we have to do it. But what, naturally, has been a matter of 
some concern to me is how the democratic outlook, the democratic tradition is 
gradually disappearing or is being gradually converted into something, shall I 


35. John George Diefenbaker visited India from 18 to 23 Nov. 1958. 
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say, a matter of some verbiage or words, and not of a dynamic view of life and 
action. It is from this point of view that I have watched carefully the reactions 
of other countries to what had happened in Pakistan. When I found a constant 
apology in these other countries for what had happened in Pakistan and almost 
an attempt to show it as something not far removed from democracy, it really 
amazed me. There can be no greater, well, attempt to delude one self, and it 
showed me how far this type of mentality which the cold war is developing 
has gone. 

We are not interested really in any principle which we hold dear; we are 
interested only in knowing w hether this country is with us in a cold war or not, or 
is in a hot war. That is the chief test. 

Take the case of Goa. Take the case of Portugal. What government Portugal 
has is none of my business or none of the business of this House even. But 
everybody knows that Portugal has, what is termed, a very authoritarian 
government — some kind of a dictatorship. Let them have a dictatorship. But 
Portugal again becomes the strong pillar of peace and democratic principles from 
another point of view. It does not fit in my mind; it does not flick in my mind — 
this kind of thing. It shows that we have all, whether in the Communist countries, 
whether in the non-Communist countries, become so apt to use words in meanings 
which are not the dictionary meanings; we simply distort them in some way to fit 
in with our approach to a particular problem. Here is Portugal — quite apart from 
the question of Goa; Goa we know well enough and what they do there. There is 
not the remotest question of any civil liberty or freedom in Goa. Nobody — well, 
I won't say ‘nobody'; I am talking about not ‘nobodies’, but important bodies, 
important people and important countries — they say little about Goa or Portugal, 
and what they have said in the past has been rather an encouragement to Portugal 
in Goa. We saw recently, some months ago, an election in Goa — I am sorry there 
are no elections in Goa; it was in Portugal. 6 It was one ot the most odd elections 
that one has read about. We have seen criticisms of other elections in other 
countries, but the Portuguese election, apart Irom some newspaper scribes, 
was calmly passed over. 


36. On 9 June 1 958, newspapers had announced the election of the new President of Portugal. 
Rear Admiral Americo Tomaz defeated the opposition leader Lt. Gen. Humberto 
Delgado in the presidential election. .During the election campaign, serious rioting 
broke out in Lisbon, Operto and Braga in spite of Government s ban on political 
demonstrations. Leaders of Opposition were arrested on charges ot fomenting riots and 
press coverage of the electioneering propaganda was kept to the minimum. 
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So the point is not what policy, what programme, what the objectives and 
ideals of a nation are; but, in this present cold war conflict, where does the 
nation stand, is it with us or not w ith us. 

Again, a simple fact is forgotten, that it does not necessarily follow that a 
government of the day in these matters, major matters, has popular w ill behind 
it. Whether it is w ; ar or peace people count. Today even people, who are not tree, 
even in colonial countries, count. In war they will count still more. And, deals 
are made w ith governments forgetting that the deal may be worth nothing at all 
unless the people of that country approve of that deal or, at any rate, do not 
resent it. So, all these confusing situations arise. 

One of the major examples of this kind of thing is what happened in Iraq, 
one of the chief founder nations of the Baghdad Pact. In fact, the very name ot 
the Pact was taken from the capital city of Iraq. Suddenly the country changed, 
because all that was superficial, because all the deals were with a group at the 
top which did not represent the country, the people, and the people threw out the 
group at the top; and, there you are, the Baghdad Pact high and dry. one day 
throwm out from the mansion it had built for itself. Where it is I do not know, 
except in speeches and writings. 

So we live in this odd world w here, to use another phrase, there is so much 
double-thinking, so much use of language in a double way, that if one is confused 
it is not surprising. I do not pretend to possess any peculiar wisdom or intelligence, 
but I do try to avoid to be wholly confused by this situation. I cannot lay down 
what the future will show. So far as we in India are concerned. I should very 
much like not to stray too much from the right path and to serve the cause of 
peace in India and outside, not only from the larger viewpoint of the world but 
from the narrowest, opportunist viewpoint of my own country. 

We try to do that, and in doing that take the question of our neighbour 
country, Pakistan. I have tried to be fair. As this House knows, I have 
acknowledged often enough what I thought was wrong on our part. I have 
said only yesterday that in regard to these border troubles sometimes we are in 
the wrong, sometimes we emphasise things which should not be emphasised. 
I have said all that in my attempt to be fair — I do not know if I can be fair 
because nobody can be perfectly fair in matters which affect us so intimately; 
but I have tried to be fair — and it has been a matter of grief to me that in spite 
of all these efforts not too much change is visible on the other side. I did not 
make those efforts waiting for a change; whether a change comes or not I 
think we should function in the right way. That is not only the right way, but it 
is a way of strength not of weakness — whether it is Pakistan, whether it is 
South Africa, whether it is some other place. 

Honourable Members sometimes ask me, why don't you act with strength. 
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The honourable Member, Dr. Subbarayan, said that in South Africa and Ceylon 
we must do this and we must do that. Where do these ‘musts' come in, I should 
like to know, in international politics? I do not understand it. Where does ‘must' 
come in regard to South Africa. Am I to declare war against South Africa? 
Obviously not. I can only take the matter up in the United Nations or I can 
express my opinion that is all. So, why all these fine gestures of defiance which 
you cannot give effect to? It has no meaning, and ultimately it becomes a sign of 
weakness if we talk in that way. 

Ceylon — of course, Ceylon is in a completely different category'. It is a friendly 
nation. It is our neighbour, and it is very closely aligned to us in cultural and 
other matters. We w'ant to be friends, and I am quite certain the people of Ceylon 
w ant to be friends with India. Yet, we have inherited this problem of a considerable 
number of people of Indian descent in Ceylon apart from the Indian nationals. 
There it is, one of those problems which with all the goodwill in the world is not 
easily solved. Essentially, it should not be treated as an Indian problem or a 
Ceylon problem, but as a human problem affecting a large number of human 
beings. I am not arguing that point. But I say, what is the good of telling me “Go 
and solve it immediately"? How am I to solve it immediately? I cannot. Am I to 
threaten Ceylon and make the lot of those people and everybody much worse? It 
might satisfy some kind of ambition on our part to display the strong hand, the 
fist. We do not normally, when we are in the right mood, display the fist to 
anybody. So, one has to see this matter in that context. One has to see the Pakistan 
matter in this context. One has to see the border troubles in this context. 

It is true: I think Acharya Kripalani 38 said yesterday that these border troubles 
will continue. That is to say, so long as there is friction between India and Pakistan, 
it is likely to be reflected on the borders. To some extent, it may become a little 
less, but it will be reflected, because it is the basic atmosphere, the basic 
relationship between Indian and Pakistan that is wrong. That is taken advantage 
of not only sometimes by good people, but certainly by bad people on both sides. 
On the Pakistan side specially and sometimes maybe on our side too. the bad 
people are protected: they are not stopped from doing it. because there a feeling 
of nationalist pride comes in: we must protect our men. The same thing happens 
somewhere in the middle of Rajasthan. It is only some evil-doers misbehaving. 


37. R Subbarayan. Congress MP from Tiruchengode, Madras State, during the discussion on 
8 Dec. demanded action to secure the rights of Indians or persons of Indian origin in South 
Africa and Ceylon. See Lok Sabha Debates. Second Series. Vol. XXIII, cols 3760-3762. 

38. PSP MP from Sitamarhi, Bihar. 
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Coming to these border matters, Shri Jaipal Singh talked about Chittagong 
hill tracts . 39 I must confess that when I first w'ent through Justice Radcliffe's 
award , 40 in which he awarded the Chittagong hill tracts to Pakistan, I was 
considerably surprised, because according to any approach of principle, I saw 
no reason for that. But there it was; it was a clear decision and not a question 
of interpretation. I could not interpret it in any other w'ay. What were we to do? 
We had accepted soon after partition Radcliffe as arbitrator, in a sense, arbitrator. 
However much it went against my thinking, against our interests, against India's 
interests, I could not break it; we could not break our word. We had to accept it, 
although we thought it very' unreasonable and devoid of any approach of principle. 
There it was and that has been the position till then. 

The matter has been raised from time to time, notably by Shri Jaipal Singh. 
I can very well understand his feeling in that matter. I share that feeling. But 
what am I to do? I cannot denounce the Radcliffe award, which definitely, 
deliberately, in a clearly defined manner, gave that to Pakistan. We can negotiate 
with Pakistan if a proper atmosphere is present and consider it. But the House 
can well realise w ; hat the answer would be, if we suggested negotiation about the 
Chittagong hill tracts, which have been given to them precisely and definitely by 
the Radcliffe award. It would lead us nowhere, when there are difficulties about 
much simpler matters with Pakistan. 

We could hardly raise this matter previously in the United Nations. I do not 
see how we can raise it in the United Nations. The obvious answer is there: The 
Radcliffe award and all that. So, there it is. I do not know what I can do about it, 
however much Shri Jaipal Singh or I may feel about it. 

There is a calling attention notice from Shri Premji Assar . 41 In that notice, he 
has said that a spokesman of the West Bengal Government had said that it would 
be physically impossible to prevent the exchange of enclaves by the target date. 
There is some misapprehension about this matter. So far as the Cooch-Behar 
enclaves — enclaves in the old Cooch-Behar State — are concerned, there is no 
target date at all. There can be none, because their exchange can only take place 
after legislation has been passed by this Parliament. There was some doubt as to 
the method we should pursue. It was clear that this required at least legislation 
by Parliament. Some people said that it might even require an amendment of the 
Constitution. But all the legal luminaries we consulted have agreed that this does 

39. During the discussion on 8 Dec. Jaipal Singh questioned the transfer of the Chittagong hill 
tracts, with a 99.9 per cent Buddhist population, to Pakistan. See Lok Sabha Debates , 
Second Series, Vol. XXIII, col. 3764. 

40. The Award was announced on 17 Aug. 1947. See SWJN/SS/4/p. 4. 

4 1 . Premjibhai R. Assar was Bharatiya Jana Sangh MP from Ratnagiri North, Bombay State. 
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not require an amendment of the Constitution, but it does require legislation by 
Parliament. Naturally, we will come before this House sometime or other with 
proposals to pass that legislation and the House will consider it. So, there is no 
question or target date there. 

The target date was fixed for the other exchanges, not the enclaves. That 
target was fixed some months ahead so as to allow for demarcation and settlement 
to avoid any confusion afterwards. That demarcation was started and then it was 
interrupted. According to us, it was the fault of the Pakistani people. However, it 
was interrupted. Now, lately it has started again. The West Bengal Government 
approached the East Pakistan Government and they agreed to start it again. The 
West Bengal Government has suggested to them now that in order to expedite 
this matter of demarcation, more than one surv ey party should function and there 
should be several survey parties. To that, we have had no answer, so far as I 
know. But one party is functioning now. 

A great deal was said yesterday from both sides of the House about the 
Berubari Union. May I give the facts? One honourable Member enquired when 
the question arose about the Berubari Union becoming a matter of dispute. 42 In 
the Radcliffe award, the boundary for the Berubari Union was not very clearly 
described. There was a map too. But the matter at that time was not referred to 
Justice Bagge, which came soon after. 43 Bagge finished his work in 1950, but in 
considering the second Bagge award, then fresh problems arose and there were 
two interpretations. 

It was in 1952 that this question of the Berubari Union became a matter of 
dispute and discussion between India and Pakistan, that is, about six or seven 
years ago. It is true that so far as possession is concerned, it had been in our 
possession since Independence. The House may remember that although 
possession was ours, Pakistan claimed a large part of the area round about Sylhet- 
Karimganj as an interpretation of the Radcliffe award. It is amazing how many 
difficulties this Radcliffe award has caused us in interpretation. They claimed 
huge areas and Justice Bagge had to deal with this matter together with an Indian 
judge 44 and a Pakistani judge. 4 ^ The decision of Justice Bagge plus the Indian 
judge in regard to a large piece of territory in Karimganj was in our favour. That 
part was disposed of. But, nevertheless, after the Bagge Award again difficulties 
arose in interpretation of what Bagge had said and what Radcliffe had said. The 


42. Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri, Revolutionary Socialist Party MP trom Berhampore, West 
Bengal, asked this question. 

43. The Award was announced on 4 Feb. 1950. See SWJN/SS/14 pt II/p. 448. 

44. N. Chandrasekhar Aiyar, retired Judge of the Madras High Court. 

45. Justice Shahabuddin of the Dacca High Court. 
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difficulties arose chiefly because first of all they laid down a rule that we shall 
accept, broadly speaking, the boundaries of districts or taluks or administrative 
areas. Now the administrative areas inside a country does [sic] not matter. But 
when the boundaries become international frontiers, it makes a difference. 
Sometimes it is said as the other side of the river. Then they attach maps to the 
description, and the map does not tally with the description. Sometimes they 
name a river and there was doubt as to which river was meant. 

Anyhow, my point is that after the Bagge Award several other matters arose 
on interpretation and we have been holding to certain interpretations of our own 
and Pakistan to some others. It was after the Bagge Award, after at least 1952 
that Pakistan raised this question about Berubari Union. We contested their claim 
and in our opinion, we said, the whole Union had been awarded to India. The 
dispute has gone on. I am merely referring to it. It is not a new dispute. This was 
finally considered at the Prime Ministers' meetings. 46 I may as well say that the 
Prime Ministers did not consider it, because I am not an expert on revenue 
boundaries, but we considered it at the official level, with Secretaries and revenue 
authorities advising us. And the whole agreement that was arrived at between 
the Prime Ministers ot Indian and Pakistan, which was really arrived at the official 
level by various parties advised by Secretaries and revenue officials, was accepted 
by us after closely examining it. One of the parts of that agreement was that this 
Berubari Union, which both claimed as an entirety, should be broadly divided 
into two parts, northern and the southern, the northern remaining with India and 
the southern going to Pakistan. I cannot obviously enter into the merits of the 
case. Large maps and charts and revenue records of what this meant and what 
that meant becomes highly complicated. I am merely venturing to place before 
the House the procedure that was adopted. So, we accepted the advice chiefly of 
the revenue authorities and others of West Bengal that this might be done. 

Now I should like to point out that in these various matters of interpretation 
and dispute, well, there were some matters in which one could say with confidence 
that our case was strong. In some matters one felt that our case was not very' 
strong. Naturally when we have a dozen such matters some points are strong and 
some weak and we had to take all these matters into consideration in coming to 
a “give and take'’ agreement. 

A great deal was said even by Shri Jaipal Singh and other Members that we 
show weakness in dealing with these matters, our case goes by default and we 
accept every thing that Pakistan says. Well, that is not correct. Even in the present 
case, it might interest the House to know that as a result of the so-called “Nehru- 
Noon Agreement — I want to give the figures; I have got them here — as a result 

46. In Sept. 1958. 
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of the agreement in regard to the exchange of territories the total area which 
comes to India is 42.4 sq. miles; the total area that goes to Pakistan is 4.8 sq. 
miles. And when I say coming to India, a part of it is in India now. but that is 
taken out of the area of dispute and agreed to that this is India. The total area in 
dispute in this area was 47.2 sq. miles as I said of these 42.4 sq. miles definitely 
comes to India. So, it is not a question of handing over territory to Pakistan and 
accepting what they say. The total area of Berubari Union is 8.75 sq. miles, and 
the agreement was that about half of it should go to them and about half of it 
should come to India. 

Reference was made to Hili. As a matter of fact, the w hole area, a large area 
of 34.86 miles comes to India, and Pakistan admitted that it should go to India, 
although they have been claiming it. 

N.G. Ranga: 4 What about the population? How many are there? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: You mean Berubari Union? The total population of Berubari 
Union is 10,000 to 12,000. I think half of it remains there. Roughly half of it 
goes there. But I do not know' the density of population in each part. About 5,000 
to 6,000 may be affected by this. 

Raghunath Singh: 48 May I know how much area India will have to part with? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot give the exact figures. But, as I said just now, this 
includes some parts which are at present in the possession of India. Now, if you 
go into the details about this, it is a highly complicated matter in which for 
months and months our experts have been struggling w ith revenue records, maps 
and all that, and finally in regard to these particular matters they felt that it 
would be advantageous, not only from the national point ot view but from the 
point of view of the people of those areas, who were subjected to this constant 
indecision and conflict, to recommend this settlement of these particular disputes, 
and we accepted that, rightly. 

It is a fact that whatever you may decide, it causes some inconvenience, 
some upset to some people. We w ; anted to see that it is as little as possible. 

One thing more about Tukergram. Tukergram has been all the time since 
Independence in India’s possession. The dispute about Tukergram as such only 
arose this year, that is, Pakistan raised this question. In another sense. Tukergram 
is part of a larger area about which there was some dispute, a continuing one. 

47. Congress MP from Tenali, Andhra Pradesh. 

48. Congress MP from Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh. 
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But by itself there is no dispute about this and it was undoubtedly, according to 
our thinking, our territory. I say this because some statement made on our 
behalf in answer to a question. I think in the other House, has slightly led to 
some misapprehensions. In fact, our Deputy Minister made a statement in the 
other House, clearing that misapprehension, today. 49 

Some Honourable Members suggested that a Joint Judicial Board be 
constituted to deal with these problems and that the chairman of that Board should 
be neither an Indian nor a Pakistani, but some outsider and I believe he suggested 
someone from another Commonwealth country. 50 That kind of proposal. I say, is 
a completely wrong one and we are not at all prepared to consider it. We are 
prepared to consider a Tribunal to take up such matters; some matters can be 
referred to it, because after all finally there is no way of settling these matters 
except either by agreement or by an arbitrator or by a tribunal. 

We suggested this in regard to some other matter to Mr Feroze Khan Noon, 
but he rejected that. He did not accept that. I think some honourable Member 
actually read out yesterday from what he said on that occasion when he went 
back to Karachi. 1 1 do not see any other way of settling them. It is our misfortune 
that two tribunals, the Radcliffe and the Bagge, still left matters vague. 

49. Lakshmi Menon. Deputy Minister in the Ministry of External Affairs, said: “Sir, in the 
answers given by me on the 27 November 1958 to supplementaries to starred Question 
No. 91 by Dr A.N. Bose and Shri T.S. Avinashilingam Chettiar, I gave some information 
about the position ot Tukergram which is not correct. The correct position is that village 
Tukergram is a part of the Cachar District of Assam and is indisputably Indian territory'. 
It had not been the subject of any dispute between India and Pakistan till August 1958 
w hen Pakistani forces occupied it forcibly. The discussions at the meeting of the Prime 
Ministers of India and Pakistan held in September 1958 related to the question of 
timing ot Pakistan's withdrawal from Tukergram *. 

50. Manavendra Shah, Congress MP from Tehri Garhwal, Uttar Pradesh, made this 
suggestion. 

51. Hem Barua, PSP MP from Gauhati, Assam, read out the statement made by Feroze 
Khan Noon at Karachi in Sept. 1958. It said: “I conveyed it to the Prime Minister of 
India that the remaining unresolved disputes could be referred for final settlement to a 
tribunal only if India agreed to implement in toto the aw ard given by the Bagge Tribunal. 
The Indian Prime Minister did not find it possible to agree to this and suggested that 
the Indian point of view in regard to the findings given by the Bagge Tribunal should 
also be specifically referred to the tribunal which may be set up to decide unresolved 
disputes. I endeavoured to convince the Prime Minister of India that there was no 
justification for referring the decision given by a final adjudicating authority to any 
other tribunal. The sanctity and finality of an aw ard given by an impartial tribunal must 
be accepted and honoured. If any compromise were made in this matter, no one would 
have any confidence in any tribunal which may be set up in the future to go into 
other disputes.*’ 
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Hem Barua: Nothing was vague about Tukergram. They did not leave 
anything vague about Tukergram. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Tukergram is not mentioned at all. The question of vagueness 
is not there. Normally it is in India. 

An honourable Member — I think it was probably Shri Dange, or maybe 
someone else — said that it was not safe for our pattern of armaments to be linked 
up with one particular power . 52 Broadly speaking. I agree with that statement. 
We should not be tied up to any big power. To some extent it becomes a little 
difficult for us to spread ourselves out all over the world and the real answer to 
this question is to produce things oneself in one’s own country, except any special 
thing which we may buy here or there; broadly speaking to increase our defence 
production capacity. We are trying to do that to the best of our ability. It is not an 
easy matter and we cannot, however much we might produce things ourselves, 
build up that enormous equipment for research and advance which the great 
powers have. We do not intend doing it; we do not want it. We are not aiming at 
any kind of competition in this matter. But we want to be self-sufficient in this 
respect in regard to our normal defence equipment. 

Finally, Sir, I should like to say something in regard to some remarks which 
Acharya Kripalani made. First of all he said that our Military Department must 
be above a suspicion in regard to contracts, etc. I entirely agree with him, of 
course. And not only the Military Department, but all Departments should 
endeavour to do that. I cannot say honestly that every department of Government 
here or in fact anywhere else, is hundred per cent, perfect. There is trouble; there 
is misappropriation and all that sometimes. But I do believe that the kind of 
opinion that is sometimes held apparently about so-called corruption, etc., in 
Government departments is much exaggerated. 

As I said, we are functioning today as Government over a sphere which is 
probably a hundred times bigger than in pre-independence days. It is a tremendous 
domain and new territories are being included — I mean to say the public sector 
and all that. Everything is tremendous. If I may use a word each department of 
Government, each Ministry, is an empire in extent! Now this very extent raises 


52. During the discussion on 8 Dec. S.A. Dange said: “Now, I know that multiplicity of 
pattern in armaments is certainly not very desirable from the point of technical elticiency. 
At the same time, to link up all our total arms with one particular Power, that Power 
which also has not very much liked our independence, is also a wrong policy. . .. Hence, 
a certain amount of multiplicity and a certain amount of non-alignment in purchases 
also should be introduced.’ See Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXIII, cols 
3711-3712. 
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difficult problems and we are constantly struggling and endeavouring to make 
our apparatus of Government more efficient, more economical and to have 
people of integrity. I think that marked progress is being made in this direction. 

Remember today how many eyes are on Government departments. Even 7 
Member of this House or the other House — if not every Member, a large number 
of them — are vigilant guardians. They are vigilant to see and if anything happens 
down they come upon them: quite rightly, they should. There are so many people 
looking at them. In previous days nobody looked upon them. If a mistake happened, 
it just happened. Our newspapers also are eager to pick up anything that might 
savour of some scandal. So that there are enough eyes and ears at work and the 
smallest thing that happens is brought out either by question or in newspaper, or 
otherwise. One must remember also all this background and see the enormous 
range of governmental activity. If you pick out something and if something 
happens, you must see it in relation to it. And do not — if I may say so with 
respect — because of one case or two or ten cases think that 10,000 other cases 
are wrong. We must have some perspective in view. 

My honourable friend Acharya Kripalani mentioned defence. And defence, 
remember, is in such a matter the most difficult department of all, difficult, that 
is to say, so long as it deals with foreign firms. If we produce our goods ourselves 
then it will be on the same level as others. Nothing is more difficult than purchasing 
armaments from the big firms abroad and elsewhere. There is no real competition 
in that matter. Deals are not done normally in public. They can more or less fix 
their own prices and we try to argue with them and accept them or not. So defence 
is always a dangerous thing and in every country it is in deals connected with 
defence that wrong things happen. I entirely accept that in defence we have to be 
very careful. 

Unfortunately, the first year after Independence, 1948 was a very critical 
year for us. Soon after Independence the Kashmir trouble started and nobody 
knew in 1948 at w'hat time the Kashmir trouble might not extend to an all-out 
war with Pakistan. Those who held responsibility then found it rather a heavy 
burden to carry, i.e., about our security, about a possible major war as to what 
might happen. A little later came the Hyderabad problem. 53 It was a small affair 
as it happened. But we saw it in terms of all this, i.e., what was happening in 
Kashmir, what was happening in Pakistan — and just soon after Partition when 
we had very few arms, very few vehicles and all that in proper condition. We 
were anxious to buy and certain contracts were made. 

The first contracts were made — the very first — by the new department at 
India House. Till then every contract was made through the India Office, i.e., 

53. See SWJN/SS/7/pp. 251-275. 
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through the British agency. The early contracts were made when no proper 
establishment was built up and all that and here we had a violent hurry because 
of this acute dangerous situation which might result in sudden war with Pakistan 
and we would not have this or that. Certain contracts were made then which led 
ultimately, as the House knows, to enormous trouble and still pursue us. i.e., 
what is called the jeep scandal 54 and all that. So, see the context of it. 

We have gone into this matter very, very thoroughly and we are convinced — 
I cannot say honestly that some people in England or some people elsewhere did 
not make money out of it; some people did because we have lost the money and 
obviously it has gone somewhere, but I am simply speaking after all the long 
enquiries that have been made — that people in India House were by these 
circumstances and not by anything else hustled in agreeing to certain terms, etc., 
w hich normally they would not have agreed to or to deal with certain firms which 
they might not have dealt with. Considering everything we thought that it was 
our misfortune that we have got caught in that way and not that any person is 
deliberately at fault. That was our firm opinion and of those who examined it. 

Now, remember again the enormous scale on w hich Defence purchase things 
from abroad. It is a very big scale and I beg you to consider that dealing in this 
big way how few' instances have arisen which have been challenged in this House. 
Maybe, of course, some misappropriation w as not caught. That is quite possible. 
It does not necessarily follow' that because it was not challenged it was all right. 
But still what I am venturing to point out is that by and large if you look at this 
picture it has been a picture of straight dealing and care taking. Sometimes a 
mistake has been made. Even now we are enquiring into some matters which 
really go back to — I think the story goes back probably about four or five years — 
1954. We are enquiring into it. We have taken action to occasionally dismiss 
some high-ranking people and all that. So, we are trying to do what we can. But, 
again I would beg this House to consider one aspect of this. We have to be 
vigilant, we have to be careful and we have to take action — and firm action — 
whenever necessary. But it is a wrong thing — and a dangerous thing — to create 
an atmosphere. 

Mahavir Tyagi: 55 1 must submit that firm action is lacking. 

Braj Raj Singhf 6 It will always lack. 


54. See S WJN/SS/30/pp. 3 1 2-320. 

55. Mahavir Tyagi was Congress MP from Dehra Dun. Uttar Pradesh. 

56. Socialist Party MP from Firozabad. Uttar Pradesh. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Honourable Member. Shri Tyagi. knows about these matters 
and his advice is always valuable. He may be right. He may be right that firm 
action is lacking but what I am venturing to say is that wherever necessary or 
when it is proved we come down w ith a heavy hand. But one thing is dangerous 
as it is wrong and that is, first of all. to condemn large numbers of people — fine 
Services — because somebody had erred. The person who has erred — cut off his 
head, if you will. Certainly, but do not colour the w hole Service with that. It is a 
bad thing. It is bad anywhere w hether it is civil or anybody. It is worse when the 
military and those people are concerned. 

Secondly, do not do anything which discourages the bright people — the 
scientists, the technicians and others. Thus far they had no chance or very little 
chance of doing anything special — they had to work in routines, in grooves. The 
best of them becomes affected by this and become dull. That unfortunately is 
sometimes the result of too much bureaucracy. People are promoted by virtue of 
years of service and not that they have got greater intelligence in their heads. 
They go on being promoted one after the other and at a certain stage they are 
asked to quit, whether they are good or bad. I think it is quite illogical and 
insensible. This may be all right for your lower grade clerks but for intelligent 
men, when you spend a large sum of money and when you get them trained, to be 
asked to quit when it is the best time of service, it is quite absurd. Of course, in 
the educational field it is fantastic. In other countries I have seen the professors 
reaching the hundred years' standard and nobody kicks them out — they are 95 
or 92 years of age — because they all are respected, whatever be their age. It is 
not a civil service kind of thing — the rotation of coming and going. 

So, with this bureaucratic approach the brilliant person is treated like a 
mediocre, on the same level. That may not matter so much in the normal 
governmental administration. It does matter, of course, but not so much. But it 
matters ever so much w here you have to deal w ith scientific and other discoveries 
and progress. The scientist cannot function in that atmosphere. It is possible, if 
all the time he is pulled up and told not to do this and not to do that, just a 
madness for a man of acute intelligence who is trying to do a bit of high intellectual 
work. We have got some very fine men in our Defence installations — good 
scientists and good technicians — and they have been doing particularly fine w ork 
in the course of last year or tw o, and you have seen some examples. Why ? Because 
they are enthusiastic now. They have been given free play — do something. I do 
not want this House to create an impression on them. "We do not approve of 
your doing thenv'. 

Now, Acharya Kripalani mentioned Kashmir and said it is not safe to rely 
completely on one person and he referred to certain previous incidents. We 
should rely on the people. 
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Mahavir Tyagi: That is what they are doing in India too. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I think, for once I completely disagree with Shri Tyagi. So 
long as there are many Shri Tyagis in this country that cannot happen and 
fortunately there are many such persons. 

But about what Acharya Kripalani said — and he said it in all earnestness — 
I should like to remind him that one has to see these things not in a vacuum but in 
particular situations. Here is Kashmir. It has gone through such an ordeal for 
many years, which today has armies on the cease-fire line on either side and 
which in the last year or two, as the House knows, has had to face a secret and 
deliberate campaign of sabotage. Schools — and I speak with some knowledge — 
being started to teach people how to commit sabotage and people sent across just 
to commit that sabotage — on the other side of the border it started not in our 
territory — sent deliberately. This is a difficult situation to face. It is not a normal 
situation. And difficult situations have to be faced sometimes in abnormal ways. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all this elections have been held in Kashmir twice . 57 
You may say — and you may perhaps be right — that the elections are not of that 
high standard as we would like them to be or as they have been held in the rest of 
India. Nevertheless, whatever to be the standard, it does give a great opportunity 
to the people. It has given them that opportunity. There are those difficulties. We 
cannot have it in ideal conditions anywhere. In these conditions, the situation 
throws up men to deal with those conditions. And the present Prime Minister of 
Kashmir, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, is a person who undoubtedly has shown 
quite remarkable qualities of organisation and leadership. He has done something. 
I am quite free to confess here that sometimes he has acted in ways which I have 
not liked at all — just as all of us may act in some ways — and I have ventured to 
draw his attention to these too. But the fact is that here is this great problem 
and this great responsibility which he is shouldering, and carrying this burden. 
Now, Acharya Kripalani referred also to the case of Mridula Sarabhai . 58 I 

57. Elections to the Jammu and Kashmir State Assembly were held on 1 5 Oct. in 1951 and on 
24 Feb. and 15 Mar. in 1957. 

58. When Mridula Sarabhai. one of Sheikh Abdullah's supporters, was detained on 8 Aug. 
1958, Kripalani during the discussion in the Lok Sabha on 8 December protested. "Has 
Miss Mridula done something treasonable? I am sure she is not engaged in treasonable 
activities. She would not betray the country. Let her be tried. Let there be a fair trial: 
otherwise, I am afraid, there will always be the impression in the minds of the people 
that she was engaged in treasonable activities against the Government. So. I would 
appeal to the Prime Minister and to the Home Minister who is absent now that she 
must be tried or released. Her detention does us no good." See Lok Sabha Debates , 
Second Series, Vol. XXIII, cols 3723-3724. 
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do not think it would be proper for me, since he has referred to her case, to 
pass it by and say nothing. That would be unfair to the House. Well, all of us or 
nearly all of us have known her well. I think I have known her for a trifle over 
forty years, since she was a child, a girl. And there are few persons in India, 
men or women, whose courage I have admired so much as hers. She is a 
brave, courageous young woman. But there are also few persons whose 
judgement I have disputed and thought wrong, often enough. I mean that wrong 
judgement is alike to courage. It often produces very wrong results; because 
she has the courage to go wrong, and repeatedly wrong, and to be cowed 
down by anybody into any other course of action. Speaking for myself, I can 
assure Acharya Kripalani or anybody else, and for myself I have never doubted 
her own motives, her bona tides. But I have been amazed to see how she can 
persist in wrong doing and harmful doing to her country. Almost every member 
of this House has received no doubt vast bundles of papers from her frequently. 
It is amazing, that type of propaganda being carried on — and I had that examined 
repeatedly — much of it baseless, without foundation. I do not say that she 
deliberately tells a lie. But she believes every liar that comes to her and puts it 
across to the people with her own imprint and gives publicity to that. We talked 
her, tried to reason with her and tried to explain to her, but it had no effect. 

So it is not a question of Mridula Sarabhai being guilty of high treason. I do 
not say that at all. But under an unfortunate set of circumstances her courage and 
her capacity is being utilised and exploited for wrong and dangerous purposes. 
She got far greater publicity in Pakistan than in India. That is no argument, I 
know; but I merely say that her whole activity — not that she meant it — became 
so anti-national, so harmful to India that it became rather difficult to leave it 
where it was. In fact for months and months, in fact for a longer period, we did 
allow matters to remain where they were. I do not think we would have acted in 
this way with any other person in India for so long, whoever he might have been. 
But because of our high regard for her and because of her known courage we did 
that, and if I may quote some lines that come to my head: 

And to be wrath with those we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain 

Now, one thing else. He referred to the case of Mr. Balraj Puri, his treatment." 9 
I enquired into this matter. I cannot say what the exact facts were except to say 
that the lengthy reports that have come to me after enquiry did not wholly support 

59. Referring to the case of Balraj Puri, a journalist, columnist and social activist primarily in 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir, J.B. Kripalani said: “But I find another young friend of 
mine. Shri Balraj Puri manhandled for having responded to the greetings of one of the 
prisoners in the conspiracy case.” 
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Mr. Balraj Puri s own account in the sense that — and it is quite possible 
occasionally that varying reports may come and people are excited — here was a 
crowded court room and this trial in Jammu when Mr. Balraj Puri entered it and 
rather threw’ his weight about. 

N.G. Goray: Mr. Balraj Puri is the last man who can throw his weight. 


Nath Pai: Sir, you have seen the man. He is not a man who can throw his 
weight. All that he did was that he raised his hands. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is not in the physical sense. I am not complaining; I mean to 
say that even the Magistrate noticed this pushing about and he commented upon 
it, and he was asked, I think, by a police officer to go out. I am not for a moment 
judging this incident. All that I say is that here is a crowded room w here a person 
comes in, and he said something, and I am sorry that he suffered any inconvenience. 
But the conditions were peculiar. In a crowded room this kind of thing happens. 

Nath Pai: I may be excused for interrupting the Prime Minister, because Mr. 
Balraj Puri won't be having a chance of defending himself and the Prime 
Minister's version will go before the country. There is a medical certificate 
that he has produced of the beatings he has received in the police lock-up, 
w hich he has brought to the notice of no less a person than the Prime Minister 
himself. Mr. Balraj Puri will not be having an opportunity of saving his 
honour. He was ill-treated and maltreated and beaten up for the offence that 
he raised his hand in the court when Sheikh Abdullah was being tried in the 
court. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: As I said, it is difficult for me; I have spent some time over 
this enquiry and I have no doubt that some things that Mr. Balraj Puri says are 
correct: but I do get the impression that some other things that he has not said are 
also correct, and there are exaggerations on all sides. 

That is all. Sir. I am thankful to the House for the patient hearing it has 
given me. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: On a point of order. Sir. There is some confusion in 
my mind on your speech. How do you think that non-alignment and 
Commonwealth can go together? That is one thing. And how do you explain 
that non-violence and the preparation for war can go together? It means that 
non-violence cannot protect us, army is needed. 
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Mr. Speaker: Order, order. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: As regards the amendments to this motion. I am prepared to 
accept one of them. Shri Jaganatha Rao’s. 60 I do not particularly mind if there is 
no amendment. There is no necessity for an amendment. But. naturally, in sheer 
self-defence 1 have to accept that amendment. 


(b) Relations with Foreign Countries 

(i) Pakistan 


248. To M. Azim Husain 61 


November 6, 1958 

My dear Azim, 62 

Thank you for your letter which you have not dated. 6. This is about Manzur 
Qadir. 64 I am glad that you have written to me from your personal knowledge 

60. R. Jaganatha Rau. Congress MP from Koraput, Orissa, said: “Judging our foreign policy 
either in respect of our relations with Pakistan or Goa or about the problem of world 
disarmament, I submit that the policy followed by the Government is the correct policy 
and to that purpose I have moved an amendment that the House should approve such a 
policy. I commend my amendment to the House'’ 

61. JN Collection. Copies of this letter were sent to N.R. Pillai, the Secretary General, 
ME A, and Vishnu Sahay. the Cabinet Secretary, together with the letter. 

62. Mohammad Azim Husain w as Deputy High Commissioner of Pakistan in London. 1957- 
60. 

63. Azim Husain wrote that Manzur Qadir had been appointed Foreign Minister in Ayub 
Khan's new Cabinet and, as he was completely unknown in the political life of Pakistan. 
Nehru might be interested to know something about him. Manzur had been a practicing 
lawyer in Lahore since 1936 and he had never taken any interest in politics. He was a 
confirmed rationalist, hated religious fanaticism, and was critical of the manner in 
which religion had been exploited in the creation of Pakistan. Azim Husain professed 
ignorance about Manzur's reasons for accepting this job, but he was sure that Manzur 
would be free of Muslim fanaticism and undue fear of India, w hich had been practically 
the primary motivation of Pakistani politicians. 

64. ( 1913-1974); educated at Government College, Lahore, and Clare College, Cambridge: 
called to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, 1935; started practice as an advocate at Lahore 
High Court in 1936; later became Senior Advocate of the Federal Court and Supreme 
Court of Pakistan; represented Pakistan at the International Law Association, Yugoslav ia. 
1956. and USA. 1958; Foreign Minister of Pakistan; Chief Justice of West Pakistan 
High Court, 1962; resigned on 8 Oct. 1963. 
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about him. As a matter of fact, such other reports as I have received about him 
confirmed the view you have expressed in your letter. 

The situation in Pakistan is a very odd one and we can hardly consider it a 
stable one. The second coup d'etat took place in a very ungracious way and I 
understand left people there rather gasping. 65 Iskander Mirza discussed with people 
about what he was going to do as President in the future that very afternoon. A 
little latter he was compelled to retire and few hours later he was sent off to 
Quetta. Even ordinary courtesies were not provided. 

I hope you and your wife are keeping well. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


249. To N.V. Gadgil 66 


November 15, 1958 

My dear Gadgil, 6 

Thank you for your letter of the 14th November. We are quite wide awake to the 
situation and have discussed it with our Defence people on several occasions. 

We have also discussed the question of American aid to Pakistan with the 
American Ambassador. 68 He has said that the U.S. Government are absolutely 
opposed to any adventure by the Pakistan Government, and if, even so, Pakistan 
people indulge in adventures, all aid w ill be withdrawn, and Pakistan is bound to 
sink. There is no doubt that if American aid is withdrawn, and the vast numbers 
of American officers serv ing as Advisers or in other capacities in Pakistan Armed 
Forces are also withdrawn, it will hardly be possible for Pakistan’s army etc., to 
function. 

I am merely passing on this information to you for what it is worth. Anyhow, 
we can take no chances. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


65. On 27 Oct. 1958, Ayub Khan dismissed President Iskander Mirza and made himself 
President. 

66. JN Collection. 

67. The Governor of Punjab. 

68. Ellsworth Bunker. 
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250. In the Lok Sabha 69 

R.K. Khadilkar : 70 On what grounds recognition was given to the new Pakistan 
Government after the two shifts in the Government, unless the Government 
has a firm assurance from the present Government that all the commitments 
and previous agreements will be honoured in the day to day administration. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no question before us of recognition or non- 
recognition. We merely continue our dealings with those who are in charge of the 
destiny of Pakistan today. I have given much thought to it and I do not pretend to 
be able to give a clear juristic interpretation of what has happened in Pakistan. 
We have adopted the simple practical way of dealing with those who are in 
authority and so far as I know, every other Government has done likewise. 

I quite understand the anxiety and the concern of the Members of this House 
in connection with what has happened in Pakistan in recent weeks. I do not 
know, however, how that lends itself to an adjournment motion. It is my intention 
to make a statement before the House in the course of the next three or four days 
on a suitable day about these events, though I might also warn or submit to the 
House that what I have to say may not be anything novel. They know most of the 
facts. Nevertheless, I shall endeavour to make a statement before the House. If 
the House wishes, to discuss the broad question — not these particular things — 
either as a general debate on foreign affairs or otherwise, we shall be willing. 
But, the question can hardly be considered this way as an adjournment motion. 

So far as the case of Shri Iyer the accountant is concerned, it may be an 
individual case . 1 But, individual cases, sometimes, are significant and important. 
We do consider this of significance and importance. I should not like to say much 
about it because we have been trying to make enquiries about it and we have 
addressed the Pakistan Government on the subject. Prima facie, it is a very 
objectionable thing that has happened. 


69. 17 November 1958. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXII, cols 75-80. Earlier 
M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar had referred to certain adjournment motions moved by 
Hem Barua, S.A. Dange, Raja Mahendra Pratap and others regarding recent developments 
in Pakistan and their impact on Indo-Pakistan relations. 

70. R.K. Khadilkar was Mazdoor Kisan Party MP from Ahmadnagar, Bombay State. 

71. On 15 Nov. 1958, K.C. Iyer, Accountant in the office of the Assistant Indian High 
Commission at Rajshahi, and his wife were physically ill-treated by East Pakistan 
Rifles men posted at the Pakistani check-post at Darsana. India’s Deputy High 
Commissioner at Dacca, Pumendu Kumar Baneijee, had lodged a strong protest with 
the East Pakistan Government. 
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Hem Barua: There are other cases like that. The bags of two other employees 
of the Indian High Commission were ransacked on the Dacca Railway 
platform. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If I may say so. there have been a number of cases, a variety 
of cases in the last two. three or four weeks, each one of them by itself not of 
very great importance, but nevertheless, taken together showing a certain trend 
which is a matter of concern. So, I suggest, if you will be pleased to agree, that I 
might make a statement in regard to all the developments in Pakistan concerning 
us and after I have made the statement, it is for you and the House to decide how 
we should deal with it. 

Hem Barua: Just on a point of information, may I know whether in the 
meanwhile, we have tried to impress on the new regime in Pakistan about 
the sanctity of the Nehru-Noon Agreement and other Agreements that we 
have made with Pakistan in this connection? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The present Government of Pakistan has clearly stated, not to 
us, but generally, that they stand by all the agreements previously made. They 
have accepted that. We do not consider it necessary to ask them specifically 
whether they stand by this or not. First of all, we presume that the Government 
stands by its agreements. Secondly, they have made this general statement. 

N.G Goray: I want to submit that a statement from the Prime Minister will 
not be enough because, some of us have been on the spot and we want bring 
to the notice of the House the fears that are entertained by the people in the 
area and the acts of aggression that have taken place. Therefore, I submit 
that an opportunity should be given to the Members to submit their points of 
view and that can be followed by a statement from the Prime Minister. 

Braj Raj Singh: May I submit. Sir, that a discussion is necessary? 

Mr. Speaker: I have heard in general. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: Will you allow me two minutes. Sir? I have something 
very important to say. 

Mr. Speaker: I have allowed a number of honourable Members. The only 
question at this stage is, if I should allow the adjournment motions. Having 
regard to the importance of this subject and the natural concern at the events 
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evinced by the Members of the House and outside also, in view of the 
statement of the Prime Minister, he will make a statement in two or three 
days. Thereafter it is open to any honourable Member to say, let the matter 
be discussed, if he is not satisfied with a mere statement. The honourable 
Prime Minister has also said that either this matter may be taken up in the 
debate or Foreign affairs, which certainly will be taken up this session or a 
separate occasion or opportunity may be raised here. It will be taken 
advantage of for this purpose. We will consider this matter as soon as that 
statement is made. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: One word. From the wording of some of the motions of 
adjournment, it would appear that a somewhat exaggerated view is taken of what 
is supposed to be happening there, for instance, hectic movement of armies. ~ I 
am not aware of hectic or even slow movement of armed forces there. We should 
take a balanced view. Again, there were headlines, I think, in today’s papers or 
yesterday’s papers, about some active aggression in Sylhet... 

Hem Barua: Madanpur. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The honourable Member is right. So far as I know, there was 
undoubtedly aggression of about 10 or 20 yards or whatever it was. Some people 
came and sat there. They were told they would be pushed out and the same 
evening they walked away: they went back. So, these are petty things if you take 
each one by itself; it may be the folly of local persons or one of great importance. 
But, a succession of the petty things taken together does become a bigger thing 
and that is what concerns us. As I said to you, I am not against this matter or any 
matter being discussed. But, I thought that I might put in a statement of the facts 
only before the house and after that, you may consider how to deal with it. 


72. N.G. Goray, PSP MP from Poona, Bombay State, and R.K. Khadilkar moved the 
adjournment motion regarding this. 
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251. Cooch-Behar Enclaves 73 

You should, of course, consult the Law Ministry about the major criticisms, that 
is, as to w hether the change in regard to the Cooch-Behar enclaves can be effected 
by legislation or amendment of the Constitution/ 4 The Law Ministry has 
previously advised us that parliamentary legislation is adequate. I think they are 
right, but let them consider this matter again in view of what the West Bengal 
Government has said. It may be desirable also to consult the Attorney-General. 75 
If he is not here, then the Solicitor-General 76 might be consulted about this matter. 

2. The other points raised by the West Bengal Government are relatively 
minor, and the Law Ministry can advise. 

3. I think you might point out to the West Bengal Government that it is 
desirable to avoid Press publicity of a matter under confidential correspondence, 
and we regret that some newspapers in Calcutta gave publicity to the substance 
of the West Bengal Government’s memorandum even before we had received it. 


252. Statement on Recent Events in Pakistan 77 

I am considering the draft statement you have prepared about recent happenings 
in Pakistan. I may revise it somewhat. 

So far as the other statement is concerned, which gives a list of border 
incidents; it does not produce any sense of satisfaction in me. After mentioning 
each incident, it is stated in the Remarks Column that protests have been lodged. 
Sometimes the protest is a strong one. Reading all this one feels that all we can 
do is to lodge protests. Perhaps this is so. But the way it is stated is a depressing 
fact. It would be far better not to have a Remarks Column at all. Just state the 
nature of the incident and the date and place. At the end of the statement it 


73. Note to Vishnu Sahay, 17 November 1958. JN Collection. 

74. According to the Nehru-Noon Agreement of 1 1 Sept. 1958, “the enclaves of the former 
Cooch-Behar State in East Pakistan and the Pakistani enclaves in West Bengal would 
be exchanged without compensation. Under the agreement. Pakistan will receive about 
28 square miles of territory', with a population of about 11.000. in return tor about 17 
square miles, with a population of about 9,000 which will go to India. See Keesing’s 
Contemporary' Archives, Volume No. XI, 1957-58, p. 16417. See also SWJN/SS/44/ p. 
551. 

75. M.C. Setalvad. 

76. C.K. Daphtary. 

77. Note to Vishnu Sahay, 18 November 1958. JN Collection. 
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should be stated that in all these cases protests have been lodged and the matter 
is being followed up. This form of statement may at least, I think, be a little 
less depressing. 

In the list I find that 35 Indian nationals have been kidnapped, of whom one 
was released on payment of ransom. Of these 35, 25 were kidnapped in West 
Bengal. There is a note at the end of the West Bengal list saying that out of the 
persons kidnapped since 11th September from West Bengal, 18 have returned. 
As far as I can make out, 25 were kidnapped in West Bengal. Thus presumably 7 
still remain there. It is not quite clear if the figure 18 includes the Jalpaiguri case 
(No. 15), where the person was released on payment of ransom. 

As, according to this list, altogether 35 persons were kidnapped from various 
zones in the East and five were kidnapped in the Western zone, the presumption 
is that 22 are still in the custody of Pakistan. All this is very vague and we should 
be more precise. Have we no better figures? All kinds of questions are going to 
be asked about the kidnapped persons. What answer am I to give? Also it is not 
good enough to give a total figure of 18 kidnapped from West Bengal being 
released. In each individual case it should be stated whether they have been 
released or not. 

Apart from these kidnapped cases there is the Tripura case (No. 11) where 
two persons were killed. That is even more serious. 

You mentioned to me the case about Pakistanis coming some little distance 
into the Indian territory and digging trenches. I think it was in Tripura. These 
people retired later. I do not find any mention of this particular case here. 

I think a new list of these cases has to be prepared more or less on the lines 
suggested above. If possible further particulars should be given. 


253. In the Lok Sabha 78 

P.K. Deo: Under Rule 197, 1 beg to call the attention of the Prime Minister 
to the following matter of urgent public importance and I request that he 
may make a statement thereon:- 

‘The recent developments in Pakistan, their effect on India and the 
incidents and raids by Pakistanis across the Indian border.” 

Lakshmi Menon: A large number of short notice and ordinary questions 


78. 20 November 1958. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXII, cols 729-734. The 
statement was read out by Lakshmi Menon. 
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have been tabled by honourable Members in regard to recent developments 
in Pakistan. There have also been notices under Rule 197 asking for a 
statement to be made in regard to these changes. Most of the facts have 
been fully reported in the public press and are known to Members. 
Nevertheless, in view of the desire of Members of the House, this statement 
is being made, recapitulating some of these facts. 

These recent developments in Pakistan are of great significance and 
have naturally attracted widespread attention. To us in India they are of 
particular concern because Pakistan is a neighbour country and unhappily 
the relations between Pakistan and India have left much to be desired. Also 
some statements made in Pakistan recently have not been friendly towards 
India and in some indeed the language has been menacing. 

On October 7, 1958, President Mirza abrogated the Constitution of 
1956, dissolved all political parties and proclaimed Martial Law throughout 
the country. General Ayub Khan was appointed Chief Martial Law 
Administrator. 

In his Proclamation, President Mirza stated that “a vast majority of 
people no longer have any confidence in the present system of government 
and are getting more and more disillusioned and disappointed and are 
becoming dangerously resentful of the manner in which they are exploited.” 
He laid emphasis on what he called taking the country “to sanity by a peaceful 
revolution”. President Mirza also stated his intention to devise a more suitable 
Constitution, and to submit it at the appropriate time to a referendum of the 
people. 

This action of President Mirza thus put an end to any kind of free or 
representative government in Pakistan. It is true that parliamentary institutions 
in Pakistan had been deprived of much content because of the failure to hold 
elections ever since Independence came eleven years ago. Nevertheless, there 
was the form of such institutions. The Proclamation of Martial Law ended 
this. For the first time, dictatorial rule was established in a member-country 
of the Commonwealth. The very basis of the Commonwealth has been 
democratic institutions and the parliamentary form of Government. Both 
these were suddenly ended by the coup d’etat of President Iskander Mirza. 

Martial Law courts were established and the civil courts were debarred 
from questioning the action of the Martial Law authorities. In fact, not only 
was the Constitution of Pakistan abrogated, but all its laws, judiciary and 
political and economic structure could only function within the limitations 
imposed by the Martial Law authorities. The old sanctions ceased to exist. 
The new sanction was the will of the President or the Martial Law 
Administrator. 
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On the 27th of October, President Iskander Mirza announced a Cabinet 
to assist him in governing the country and appointed General Ayub Khan as 
Prime Minister. General Ayub Khan was sworn in as such in the course of 
the day. That very evening, however. President Mirza was induced, under 
pressure, to resign, and General Ayub Khan assumed supreme power and 
became President as well as the Chief Martial Law Administrator. The reason 
given by General Ayub Khan for this w as that it was necessary to remove an 
appearance of dual control, and further that President Mirza had been too 
closely associated w ith politicians who had misbehaved so much in the past. 
President Ayub Khan announced that he was setting up a Presidential form 
of Government, with Ministers nominated by him as his Advisers. A 
Presidential form of government presupposes the election of the President 
by the people. 

October 27th thus saw a number of strange developments, culminating 
in the dramatic removal of President Mirza. A Prime Minister and his cabinet 
are sworn in the forenoon, and that Prime Minister removes without ceremony 
the President who appointed him that day, and assumes complete power 
without any check. General Iskander Mirza was sent in the early hours of 
the morning to Quetta. A few days later, he was allowed to leave Pakistan 
for England. Pakistan ceased to be, even in name or form, a free country in 
the democratic sense, and any criticism by an individual or the Press of the 
regime was an offence under Martial Law. 

Whatever reasons or justification there might be for these repeated and 
tar-reaching changes, the fact emerges that a dictatorial regime with military 
control, which is normally not approved of by those who believe in free 
institutions and democracy, was established in Pakistan. From the larger 
point ot view of the world, and more particularly of Asian countries, this 
was step w hich caused much concern. In India, that concern was necessarily 
all the greater. It has always been the viewpoint of the Government and 
people of India that it is for the people of Pakistan to choose their own form 
ot Government, and it has never been our desire to intervene or interfere in 
any w ay in the internal affairs of Pakistan. The people of India and Pakistan 
have a common heritage and innumerable associations. We have always 
desired the welfare of the people of Pakistan and their economic progress, 
even as we labour for the advancement of the people of India. We could not, 
however, help regretting a development in Pakistan which, from all normal 
standards, was a setback both politically and economically. 

A matter of even greater concern to India was the possible attitude of 
the new authority in Pakistan towards India. Unfortunately, the relations of 
India and Pakistan, ever since partition, have not been friendly, and the attitude 
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of successive governments in Pakistan has been to encourage feeling against 
India. Even threats of war have been uttered. This attitude has been further 
encouraged by military' help received from other countries. Nevertheless, 
attempts continued to be made to reach a solution of the problems which 
estranged these two countries. It will be remembered that less than a month 
before the first coup d'etat in Pakistan, the then Prime Minister of Pakistan 
visited Delhi and held discussions with the Prime Minister of India. As a 
result of these discussions, agreements were arrived at in regard to some 
border problems. 79 These agreements related to minor matters. But even a 
small step in the right direction was helpful. 

On the assumption of power by President Iskander Mirza and, later, by 
General Ayub Khan, the question arose whether this slight improvement in 
Indo-Pakistan relations would continue and be improved upon, or a reverse 
process would set in, leading perhaps to greater tension. After the first change, 
some vaguely conciliatory statements were made on behalf of Pakistan . 80 
We welcomed them. When General Ayub Khan declared himself as President, 
one of his earliest utterances was of a completely different nature and referred 
to the adoption of extreme measures, and even war, with India, in order to 
have satisfactory solution of the Kashmir question . 81 Subsequently, President 
Ayub Khan spoke in a somewhat different vein and emphasised the necessity 
for amicable and peaceful settlements of disputes between India and 
Pakistan . 82 

In these circumstances and in the nature of things where a country is 
under a military regime, there can be no certainty of what future developments 
might be. We can hope for the best, but we have to be prepared for any 
possible emergency that might arise. There is no adequate reason for our 
Government or our people to take a tragic view of the situation. At the same 
time, there is equally no reason for a complacent attitude. 


79. By the Nehru-Noon agreement signed at New Delhi on 1 1 Sept. 1958. 

80. In their interview published in the Daily Mail on 10 Oct. 1958. Pakistan's new rulers. 
President Iskander Mirza and General Ayub Khan, said that peace with India was one 
of the main objectives of their policy. They also said that Pakistan would continue to be 
a loyal member of the Commonwealth and try to have Iriendly relations with India, 
provided the questions between both countries were settled in accordance with 
international agreements. 

81. See item 14, fn 181. 

82. Speaking to pressmen at Rawalpindi on 10 Nov. 1958, President Ayub Khan said that 
India and Pakistan should settle their disputes amicably and peacefully and cultivate 
friendly relations. That would be the only way to stabilise the position of both the 
countries. 
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We have in the past repeatedly expressed our concern at foreign military 
aid being given to Pakistan. This becomes of added significance in the new 
context that has arisen in Pakistan, and it may encourage still further 
aggressive tendencies there. 

There has been a recrudescence of border incidents and of cases of ill- 
treatment and harassment of Indian nationals at the border check posts. I am 
placing on the Table of the House a statement of border incidents that have 
taken place between the 11th September, 1958, the date on which the Joint 
Communique was issued after the meeting of the two Prime Ministers, and 
the 1 5th November, 1958. [See Appendix I, annexure No. 63.] An analysis 
of these incidents will indicate that, during the last five weeks or so, since 
the abrogation of the Constitution on the 7th October in Pakistan, there have 
been thirteen incidents on the India-East Pakistan border, and three incidents 
on the India- West Pakistan border. During the four weeks previous to the 
7th October, there were seven such incidents on the India-East Pakistan 
border and one on the India- West Pakistan border. 83 Minor incidents such as 
those of cattle lifting or petty thefts have not been included in this list. A 
serious aspect is the number of cases of kidnapping. Sometimes the persons 
kidnapped are returned a few days later. Whenever such an incident occurs, 
immediate action is taken by the State Government concerned, as also by 
the Central Government, and the appropriate authorities on the Pakistan 
side are approached. The matter is pursued and, in fact, we are now dealing 
with several such incidents according to the procedures laid down for the 
purpose. Apart from individual protests, we have addressed a separate 
communication through the Pakistan High Commissioner in New Delhi, 
expressing the Government of India’s serious concern at the frequency of 
recent border incidents and the many cases of harassment and ill-treatment 
of Indian nationals at the border check-posts. A recent case has been 
particularly deplorable. A member of the staff of the Assistant High 
Commission in Rajshahi and his wife were brutally treated at the Customs 
check-posts at Darsana railway station. 84 We do not know if this kind of 
misbehaviour and the increasing number of border incidents are a reflection 
of some new policy of the Pakistan Government or are due to a weakening 
of the authority of that Government at the borders. In any event, the least 
we can expect is that adequate punishment should be given to those who 
are guilty. We have just received information that the Government of 


83. See item 252. 

84. See fn 7 1 in this section. 
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East Pakistan has informed our Deputy High Commissioner in Dacca 85 that 
they have ordered disciplinary action to be taken against the East Pakistan 
Jamadar concerned in the incident at Darsana railway station. 

I do not wish to say much more on this occasion. We shall watch the 
situation carefully and. whenever necessity arises, place any new information 
before the House. We shall continue to follow our policy of a friendly 
approach to our neighbours and at the same time of firmness in defending 
our rights. I would like to repeat that we wish well to the people of Pakistan 
and our desire is to develop good neighbourly relations with them. 


254. In the Rajya Sabha 86 

P.A. Solomon : 87 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state whether any 
change has been made in the diplomatic relations between India and Pakistan 
on account of the abrogation of the constitution and the imposition of martial 
law in Pakistan? 

Lakshmi Menon: No, Sir. The diplomatic relations are continuing as 
previously. 

P.A. Solomon: May I know whether, after the abrogation of the Constitution 
of Pakistan, the new Government in Pakistan has made any approach to the 
Government of India for formal recognition? 

Lakshmi Menon: It is not necessary. I have already stated that diplomatic 
relations are continuing as before. 

R.B. Gour : 88 Was it not a fact that in the case of Iraq when the Government 
was changed after the military revolution 89 it was necessary and if that was 
necessary then, why is it not so in the case of Pakistan ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I don't understand the honourable Member’s warmth over 
this question. 

85. Pumendu Kumar Baneijee. 

86. 27 November 1958. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIII. cols 349-352. 

87. CPI MP from Kerala. 

88. CPI MP from Andhra Pradesh. 

89. See item 3, fn 42. 
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R.B. Gour: You waited for a formal request from the Government of Iraq. 
Was it not necessary in the case of Pakistan? Why is it that the Government 
accept readily in this case though they waited for a formal request in the 
case of Iraq. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: So far as Iraq was concerned, we were constantly in touch. 
We never broke off relations at all. We w ere constantly in touch and dealing with 
them, but the change in Iraq, in some ways, went much further than this change. 
It was a formality w hich was observed in the case of Iraq by us and by various 
other countries. There was no break in our relations at all. In fact the new 
Government approached us and we replied to them accordingly accepting that. 

Bhupesh Gupta?*’ When the Prime Minister was asked at the Press Conference 
about the recognition of Pakistan he said: ‘‘That is a legal issue on w'hich I 
w ould not like to express an opinion. But the fact is that the first coup d’etat 
you know, was taken up to the Pakistan Supreme Court and they decided 
that revolution justifies every thing, or the fact of the success”. 91 

Then he gave a couplet. I would like to know — I am not very clear — 
what exactly he meant w hen he said this thing and gave the couplet. 92 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Does the honourable Member want me to recite the couplet? 

Bhupesh Gupta: I will not trouble him on that score. What were the 
complications. 1 want to understand. In all fairness he should clarify a little 
those things. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no question of complications as such. Things in 
Pakistan have proceeded, in spite of very radical and basic constitutional changes, 
more or less smoothly and as I said there, whatever the legal opinion might be — 
and opinions might differ — we decided to take things as they were and to continue 
our diplomatic relations as they had existed before. I cannot discuss the legal 
position here. 

R.B. Gour: May I ask this? In Iraq also the change was absolutely peaceful. . . 
Some Honourable Members: No. 


90. CPI MP from West Bengal. 

9 1 . See item 1 4. here p. 208. 

92. See item 14. here p. 208. 
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R.B. Gour: They were peaceful in the sense that the ex-rulers were sent 
away. Here also they were sent away, may be to England. The question is 
that the change was there and it was peaceful. How is it that you waited for 
a certain formal request from the new Iraq Government whereas you did not 
wait for any such request from the Pakistan Government? Does membership 
of Commonwealth in any way affect those relations, I would like to know. 

Jaw'aharlal Nehru: The honourable Member, if I may say so with all respect, is 
rather confused. In Iraq, a monarchy existed. Diplomatic representation is always 
to the monarch and to nobody else. The monarch was removed, was killed. 
Therefore there was a break. We could not automatically be representing to 
somebody else. There were some further steps to be taken to that end and that 
had not happened. But, here, after the first coup d'etat the person to whom our 
representatives were accredited, the President, continued — may be in another 
form. The same person was there to whom our diplomatic representatives went. 
When there was change in the Presidentship, the new President came in. There 
might have been internal changes of course but outwardly no such change occurred 
as the sudden ending of monarchy and its substitution by a totally different type 
of regime but as I have said, in practice we did not break off relationship at any 
time. We were in the closest relationship. 


255. In the Rajya Sabha 93 

Nawab Singh Chauhan : 94 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) the progress so far made in regard to the implementation of the Nehru- 
Noon agreement of September last regarding border disputes; and 

(b) the number of meetings so far held by the representatives of the 
Governments of India and Pakistan in this connection? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) and (b). The Prime Ministers’ agreement settled some of 
the disputes about the boundary between East Pakistan and India. This agreement 
has to be implemented by actual demarcation of the boundary. Instructions 
regarding demarcation have already issued to State Governments. The field 
season for demarcation operations started in November, and demarcation of 
the disputed sectors will be carried out. 


93. 27 November 1958. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIII, cols 372-374. 

94. Congress MP from Uttar Pradesh. 
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The agreement also related to the exchange of Indian enclaves of Cooch- 
Behar in East Pakistan with Pakistani enclaves in India. Before this exchange 
can take place, it is necessary to pass legislation under the provisions of the 
Constitution of India. Necessary action in this connection is being taken. 

Another item included in the agreement is the exchange of wrongly-held 
areas along the river Ganges on the West Bengal-East Pakistan border, where 
boundary has been demarcated according to Bagge Tribunal Awards. The 
exchange is to take place by the 15th January 7 , 1959. The Government of West 
Bengal has been asked to take necessary action. 


256. To Mehr Chand Khanna 95 


December 9, 1958 

My dear Mehr Chand, 96 

1 have your letter of December 6 about the action taken in Karachi in regard to 
evacuee property laws and the properties held by minorities. 97 From what you 

95. JN Collection. Copy sent to Vishnu Sahay. 

96. Union Minister of State for Rehabilitation and Minority Affairs. 

97. Pakistan’s new law on evacuee property threatened the rights of their minorities, that 
is, chiefly Hindus, as follows. By the existing law, once a property had been declared to 
be evacuee, the Custodian took possession of it. Anybody who claimed title to it would 
have to satisfy the Custodian for it to be restored. Thus, a property wrongly declared to 
be evacuee, in effect deprived the owner of it and as such could be a powerful instrument 
for harassing minorities. Khanna informed Nehru that Indian legislation had prohibited 
declaring evacuee properties after 7 Apr. 1955 and the law had ceased to operate in 
effect during 1954. But the Pakistan Government had not followed suit as expected 
after Nehru’s visit to Karachi in July 1953. Instead, their new legislation of 1956 merely 
said that no property could be treated as evacuee after 1 Jan. 1957. This allowed the 
Custodian to claim that it had been “treated” as evacuee before that date since the law 
did not provide for any formal order declaring it to be evacuee. And, as may be expected, 
the Pakistan Government had issued notices to many Hindus that their properties would 
be declared evacuee. In addition, as from 1958, no properties were to be declared non- 
evacuee, and even those properties which had been declared to be non-evacuee, could 
now be reviewed by the High Court. Most of all, any individual could approach the 
High Court asking for review. In effect, Hindus would be denied security of title, and 
both the Government and interested individuals could hope to seize properties from 
Hindus. Khanna felt a strong protest would be the normal course of action; but Pakistan 
being a military dictatorship now, it might be better for Rajeshwar Dayal to study the 
question in Karachi itself and to find out what minority community leaders feel about it 
before GOI took action. The legislation in question was the Pakistan Government’s 
Ordinance (later Act) of Nov. 1956 (Section 2) and the Amending Act of 8 Sept. 1958. 
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write, it is evident that this action is not only drastic and harmful to the minorities 
but is also contrary' to the agreements arrived at. 

It is right that Shri Rajeshwar Dayal should study this position at Karachi, 
but I think there would be no harm in your writing a personal letter to the Minister 
in charge of Rehabilitation in Karachi. 98 In this personal letter you can point out 
politely that this new act is contrary to the agreements arrived at and is likely to 
be very harassing to the minority community that still remains there. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


257. Canal Waters 99 

I agree with what you have written. 100 1 would not mind one extra person going 
there if it was necessary. But I find that a demand is made for four additional 
persons to join our delegation in Washington. I really do not understand this 
when the Pakistan delegation is hovering on the brink and we are not sure whether 
it will stay or not. From the newspapers it appears that they have asked the 
Pakistan Government for instructions. I doubt very much if any adequate 
instructions will be sent to them. The result will be either their going back to 
Karachi or just hanging on without doing anything. Surely we should know a 
little more definitely what they are going to do before we appear in full force to 
meet an opponent who is not present or who is not properly participating in the 
discussions. To say that we have to convince the Bank does not seem to me a 
very convincing proposition. After months of labour we produce a scheme. 101 
Is it necessary for a large team to convince the Bank of the major aspects of 
this scheme? 


98. Lieutenant General Mohammed Azam Khan. 

99. Note to N.R. Pillai, 12 December 1958. JN Collection. 

100. The note is most probably by N.R. Pillai and dated most likely 12 Dec. In that note 
Pillai had objected to sending a larger delegation since Pakistan had in any case rejected 
the Indian proposal and nothing was certain. 

101. When the talks resumed in Washington D.C. on 2 Dec. 1958, India suggested diverting 
the waters of the Chenab through a tunnel under the Rohtang Pass and the Indian 
waterways network into Pakistan. 10,000,000 acre-feet of water could be supplied to 
Pakistan at a cost of Rs 65 crores. India also offered a treaty guaranteeing to Pakistan 
exactly the same volume of water as she diverted into her rivers from the Chenab; but 
Pakistan rejected it. 
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It was w ith some reluctance that we agreed for Shri Gulhati 102 and others 
to go there at that stage. Now we are in a somewhat worse position, because 
at that time at least we did not know what Pakistan's attitude would be. Now 
we know that it has thus far been non-cooperative and they might even go 
back to Karachi. It would look rather absurd for a large team from us to go 
again and find that there is nothing much to do except to talk to the Bank 
people. Indeed, why the Bank people should enter into great detail if Pakistan is 
not helpful is not clear to me. In fact, it seems rather unbecoming for these 
people to go at this stage. 

I suggest therefore that you might draft a message for Shri Gulhati and others 
on the lines of your note and have it sent to him. 103 


258. To B.C. Roy 104 


30th December, 1958 

My dear Bidhan, 

I see from today's papers that the West Bengal Assembly unanimously passed 
some resolution about the transfer of a part of the Berubari Union to Pakistan in 
terms of the Nehru-Noon Agreement. 105 Apparently strong speeches were delivered 
and our conduct was described gently as an act of treason by some opposition 
members. It was repeatedly stated that the State Government had not been 
consulted. 106 

It raises rather a serious issue. I shall be grateful if you will kindly have a 
full verbatim record of this discussion sent to us. So far as I am aware, the State 
Government had all along been kept in the picture and been consulted. On the 
occasion of the two Prime Ministers' meeting, the Chief Secretary of the West 


102. Niranjan D. Gulhati was Chief Engineer (Special), ex-officio Joint Secretary to GOI, and 
leader of the Indian delegation to Washington. 

103. As it happened, Gulhati in Washington D.C. was joined by four persons from India on 22 
Dec. 

104. JN Collection. 

105. On 29 Dec. 1958, unanimous resolution of the West Bengal Assembly that the Beruban 
Union in Jaipaiguri District belonged to India and should remain so. 

106. For example, Bankim Mukherjee. CPI MLA, and Sudhir Chandra Roy Chaudhary. 
PSP MLA. 
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Bengal Government and other officials were present here and it was only when 
we were assured of their agreement that we took any step in this matter. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


(ii) China and Tibet 

259- Arrest of Indian Reconnaissance Party 107 

I agree with your note above . 108 You should certainly inform our Ambassador in 
Peking 109 that Shri Kannampilly 110 committed a lapse in not sending a telegram 
to us communicating this important piece of information. 

We should certainly address the Chinese Government on this subject. As 
you told me today, they have protested to us about the intrusion of our military 
personnel into their territory. We must keep this matter apart and deal with it 
separately. But in making our own protest to the Chinese Government about 
the way they have dealt with this matter and not told us anything about the 


107. Note to Subimal Dutt, the Foreign Secretary. 4 November 1958. JN Collection. 

108. B.K. Acharya, Joint Secretary, MEA, noted on 3 Nov. 1958, that there had been no 
contact with the Indian reconnaissance party after late Aug. 1958 and searches had 
proved fruitless. Subimal Dutt then asked the Chinese Ambassador about it on 18 Oct.; 
the Chinese Foreign Office informed K.M. Kannampilly, Counsellor at the Indian 
Embassy in Peking, on 23 Oct., that the party had been arrested about a month before 
and been sent back across the Karakoram Pass with food supplies, cotton padded clothing 
and footwear. Subimal Dutt proposed on 3 Nov. that GOI should protest strongly. He 
was also unhappy that Kannampilly had not realised the importance of the case and had 
merely informed Delhi by letter instead of telegram. Dutt received information just 
then from the Defence Ministry that the reconnaissance party had been located at Shyok, 
south of the Karakoram Pass. 

109. G. Parthasarathi. 

110. Karunakara Menon Kannampilly (b. 191 2): Educational Service in Singapore. 1934- 
42; Secretary General, Indian Independence League, Rangoon, 1945; Managing Editor, 
Rangoon Review. 1945-46; Secretary, History Committee, IN A Central Enquiry' and 
Relief Committee, 1946; joined Indian Foreign Serv ice, 1947; Attache. Cosulate General 
of India, Batavia, 1947-49; First Secretary. Indian Embassy, Djakarta, 1949-50; First 
Secretary, Rangoon, 1950-53; First Secretary. Kabul. 1954; Deputy Secretary General. 
International Commission for Supervision and Control. Laos, 1954-55: Deputy Secretary, 
MEA, 1956-58: Counsellor, Indian Embassy. Peking. 1958-61 ; Charge d Affaires, 
Bucharest, 1961-62; Ambassador to Copenhagen, 1962-65; Joint Secretary', MEA, 1965. 
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arrest for nearly five weeks and then only rather casually, we might indicate 
that the fact of this particular area being in Indian or Chinese territory is a 
matter in dispute between the two countries. This question will be dealt with 
separately. But the fact that our surveying party went there in the ordinary 
course of their work cannot be said to be an intrusion in admittedly Chinese 
territory. 


260. The Khampas 111 

This question appears to be a simple one and the answer can also be equally 
simple. The answer would be “No”. To the knowledge of the Prime Minister, no 
such delegation wanted to wait on him during his recent visit to Bhutan. 112 Indeed 
no mention of it was made. 

Simple as the question is, it may create an embarrassing situation for the 
Government of India. Supplementary questions might be asked and even the 
categorical negative answer might be supposed by the Chinese Government to 
hide some fact. In view of the difficult situation in Tibet, any kind of reference to 
it in Parliament may thus lead to embarrassment. Mr. Speaker may therefore, if 
he so chooses, inform the Member who has put the question that there is no truth 
in the allegation that a delegation from the Khampas 1 13 wanted to wait in deputation 
on the Prime Minister. 

We would submit that the questions be disallowed. 


261. Increase in Production in China 114 

Please send the following telegram in reply to the inquiry from Belgrade:- 
“Your telegram 105 November 4th. 115 

Prime Minister in his speech at Bhopal referred to the reports of great progress 
in production being made in China but that the price for this was in terms 
of individual liberty. The whole country had been disciplined as in a military 


111. Note to Subimal Dutt, 4 Nov. 1958. JN Collection. 

1 12. Nehru visited Bhutan from 21 to 27 Sept. 1958. 

1 13. Tribes of Eastern Tibet. 

1 14. Note to Subimal Dutt, 5 November 1958. JN Collection. 

1 15. The Tanjug (News Agency of Yugoslavia) correspondent in New Delhi telegraphed that 
Nehru in his Bhopal speech referred to China as a military camp. The Indian Embassy 
in Belgrade asked for a correct version of Nehru’s speech. 
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camp and people were made to work in farm, factory or elsewhere as 
disciplined soldiers. For his part, he valued human freedom and individual 
liberty greatly, but the way the Chinese had awakened the latent powers of 
the people was praiseworthy. 

Prime Minister's speech was extempore and in Hindi.” 116 


262. Indian Frontier in Ladakh 117 

In regard to the controversy we are having with the Chinese Government about 
our frontier in Ladakh, there is one point which we should bear in mind. I am told 
that the frontier as claimed by us is not only marked so in our maps but is part of 
the MacMahon Line. If we touch the MacMahon Line in one place, then there is 
no particular reason why it should not be varied elsewhere. 

2. Also, as you will remember, Premier Chou En-lai told me when he was 
here last in December 1956 and January 1957, that they were prepared to accept 
the MacMahon Line though he did not like it to be called by that name. 1 18 He said 
that because of our friendly relations he did not wish to raise that question. He 
made this quite clear as will be patent from the note I wrote on that occasion. 119 
Of course, we have nothing in writing from him. Still we might perhaps refer to 
this MacMahon Line which settled our frontier at that time and which has been 
accepted ever since then. We might further say that we were given to understand 
by Premier Chou En-lai during his visit to India that the Chinese Government 
accepted this frontier. 


1 16. Nehru’s speech in Bhopal, 1 Nov. 1958. 

1 17. Note to Subimal Dutt, 1 1 November 1958. JN Collection. 

118. See SWJN/SS/36/p. 614. 

119. For Nehru's note to N.R. Pillai, dated 1 Jan. 1957, see SWJN/SS/36/pp. 610-616. 
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263. Dalai Lama's Absence 120 

With reference to the attached telegram, 121 it is difficult for us to advise the Dalai 
Lama in this matter. Probably what our Consul General at Lhasa has suggested 
is the only attitude he can take up. that is, for the Dalai Lama to point out that his 
absence from Tibet may have an undesirable effect on the situation there. He 
has been a restraining influence and this restraint will then go and he would not 
be able to help if he is away. 

If. however, the Chinese insist on his going, I do not quite know what he 
can do then. 


264. To B.C. Roy 122 


November 27, 1958 


My dear Bidhan, 

Your letter of 25th November about your meeting Apa Pant and the position on 
the Tibet border. 13 1 think that the impression that you got from Apa Pant as you 
state, is somewhat exaggerated. Not many people have come either to NEFA or 
to Bhutan from Tibet. It is a very difficult route. Nor do I expect any considerable 
number to come. 


120. Note to Subimal Dutt. 26 November 1958. JN Collection. 

121. S.L. Chibber. the Indian Consul General at Lhasa, telegraphed on 25 Nov. 1958 to Apa 
B. Pant, the Political Officer in Gangtok, that one Dronyer Chempo Phala told him of 
Chinese plans to invite the Dalai Lama to Peking in Jan. 1959. that the Dalai Lama 
himself and the people of Tibet feared that should he leave, he may not be permitted to 
return; and that a popular revolt could follow. The Panchen Lama was however preparing 
to go to China. Chibber agreed that the Dalai Lama should not go, and that the best 
excuse would be that his calming presence was required in the disturbed conditions of 
Tibet. Dronyer Chempo Phala sought GOI advice. The Political Officer in Gangtok also 
agreed and added that the Dalai Lama had spoken to him the year before about such a 
situation arising and was keen to have GOI advice. The archives do not tell us anvthing 
more about Dronyer Chempo Phala. 

122. JN Collection. 

123. Apa B. Pant. Political Officer in Sikkim and Bhutan, informed B.C. Roy that a large 
number of Tibetans were fleeing into Bhutan and NEFA and planning guerilla warfare 
against the Chinese from there. While they may be expelled from India as instructed by 
Delhi, others were merely migrating to Darjeeling district hoping to earn a livelihood. 
Since disturbances in Tibet prov oked unrest among hill tribes in Daijeeling, he wanted the 
Chinese Government to exercise restraint. 
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Your suggestion that I should draw the attention of the Chinese Government 
is not at all feasible. If we did any such thing, it will not make the slightest 
difference to anybody, except that it will entangle us in grave difficulties. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


265. Mimangs and Khampas in Bhutan 124 

I agree. If once the Mimangs and Khampas are allowed to come into Bhutan 
and rest there even in small numbers, it is exceedingly likely that more will 
follow. Thus the problem will become more and more difficult to handle. 
Ultimately it will be completely beyond the control of the Bhutan Government 
if this process continues. This will naturally give rise to Chinese protests and 
possibly some action. Bhutan will be quite unable to face the situation. If we 
are asked then to help Bhutan, w'e shall equally be helpless. We should not do 
anything in a military sense. All we could do would be to protest to China and 
this w'ill be a feeble policy because we will not be able to follow' up that protest. 
The result will be that without doing good to anyone, we shall injure our relations 
with China. Once this happens then the Chinese Government will not hesitate 
to take such action as they like against Bhutan. 

This same argument applies to Sikkim. 

Therefore, it seems important and necessary' to nip this trouble more or less 
in the bud. even though this leads to some embarrassing situations for Bhutan or 
Sikkim. As a matter of fact, the Mimang and Khampa leaders should, if they are 
intelligent, understand this position. They will not be benefited in any way by 
coming to Bhutan in the long run. I can understand two or three of them, who 
have family contacts with Bhutan, coming there for a while and then returning, 
although even that is a risky business. But to come in numbers and sit down there 
and use Bhutan as a base for carrying on their agitation or rebellion in Tibet will 
obviously be very harmful to Bhutan and later to India. 

The question of manning the Sikkim check-posts by Indian Police may be 
considered, that is. the Sikkim Darbar may be consulted. But 1 would anyhow 
hesitate very much to agree to sending our Police or other armed forces to the 
Bhutan-China border. We cannot, of course, even suggest this to the Bhutan 
Government. Even in the event of their suggesting this, which is unlikely, I 


124. Note to Subimal Dutt, 10 December 1958. JN Collection. 
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would be reluctant. What can our Police do there, completely cut off from 
India and in places which are difficult of access. A small number of them will 
be quite helpless. A large number would be a major development with international 
consequences. Obviously this would bring us into trouble with China and create 
new situations which will be very troublesome for us. We can hardly keep an 
army in Bhutan and relatively small forces at the check-posts will do little 
good. If the Bhutan Government wants to strengthen its check-posts, it must 
do it with its own people. Should they desire, we might consider some financial 
help to them which again should not be definitely given for this purpose. But, 
as I have said above, I feel reluctant to get entangled in this matter. 

It should be made perfectly clear to the Bhutan Government (as well as to 
Sikkim, of course) that we cannot view with approval any development on their 
border there which leads to all these difficulties. The easiest course is to take a 
firm line right at the beginning. They may explain this as politely as they can to 
the Khampa and Mimang leaders. But politeness should go along with firmness. 


266. To Chou En-lai 125 


December 14, 1958 

My dear Prime Minister, 126 

I am writing to you after a long time. We have watched with great interest and 
admiration the progress made by the People’s Government of China in recent 
years. In particular, we have been deeply interested in the remarkable advance in 
the yield of rice per hectare as well as in the total yield, as also in the great 
increase in production of pig iron and steel. 

2. As we are faced with somewhat similar problems in our country in regard 
to rice production and steel manufacture, we would naturally like to benefit by 
the example of what China has done. For this purpose we decided to send two 
delegations to China, one consisting of farmers and agricultural specialists and 
the other of experts in iron and steel. Your Government was good enough to 
agree to this. It was pointed out however that the next season for rice sowing and 
cultivation would be in March-April next. We hope to send our farmers and 
agricultural experts then, if it suits the convenience of your Government. But 
we shall be sending our iron and steel experts to China fairly soon. 127 I hope 

125. Subimal Dutt Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection and PIB. 

126. Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of the People’s Republic of China. 

127. See item 190, fn 278. 
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that they will learn much from the methods being now employed in China and 
we could then profit by their experience. 

3 . My purpose in troubling you with this letter, however, relates to another 
matter. This is in regard to the border between India and China. You will remember 
that when the Sino-Indian Agreement in regard to the Tibet region of China was 
concluded, various outstanding problems, including some relating to our border 
trade, were considered. 128 A number of mountain passes were mentioned which 
should be used for purposes of travel between the two countries. No border 
questions were raised at that time and we were under the impression that there 
were no border disputes between our respective countries. In fact we thought 
that the Sino-Indian Agreement, which was happily concluded in 1954, had settled 
all outstanding problems between our two countries. 

4. Somewhat later, my attention was drawn to some maps published in 
China. The maps I saw were not very accurate maps, but nevertheless the 
frontier as roughly drawn in these maps did not correspond with the actual 
frontier. In fact it ran right across the territory of Indian in several places. I 
was surprised to see this, as I had not been aware at any time previously that 
there was any frontier dispute between our two countries. No mention of this 
had been made in the course of the Sino-Indian talks which resulted in the 
Agreement of 1954. 

5. Subsequently, in October 1954, I had the privilege of visiting your 
great country and the happiness to meet you and other leaders of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 129 We had long talks and it was a pleasure to me to find that 
we had a great deal in common in our approach and that there was no dispute 
or problem affecting our relations. In the course of our talks I briefly mentioned 
to you that I had seen some maps recently published in China which gave a 
wrong borderline between the two countries. I presumed that this was by 
some error and told you at the time that so far as India was concerned we were 
not much worried about the matter because our boundaries were quite clear 
and were not a matter of argument. You were good enough to reply to me that 
these maps were really reproductions of old pre-liberation maps and that you 
had had no time to revise them. 130 In view of the many and heavy preoccupations 
of your Government, I could understand that this revision had not taken place 
till then. I expressed the hope that the borderline would be corrected before 
long. 


128. On 29 Apr. 1954. See SWJN/SS/25/pp. 468-469. 

129. From 18 to 30 Oct. 1954. See SWJN/SS/27/pp. 3-90. 

130. See SWJN/SS/27/pp. 81-82. 
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6. Towards the end of 1956. you did us the honour of paying a visit to 
India and we had the pleasure of having you in our midst for many days. 131 Part 
of this time you spent in visiting various parts of India. 1 I had occasion to be 
with you both in Delhi and during some of your visits, notably to our great river 
valley project at Bhakra-Nangal. 133 We had long talks and discussed many 
international issues which were then agitating people’s minds and I was happy to 
know what your views w ere about them. In the course of these talks you referred 
to the Sino-Burmese border. You told me about the talks you had with U Nu at 
Peking and your desire to settle this problem with the Burmese Government. 134 1 
had received the same information from U Nu who had told me of your wish to 
settle this problem to the satisfaction of both countries. It was in this connection 
that you mentioned to me the Sino-Indian border, and more especially the so- 
called MacMahon Line. This MacMahon Line covered a part of the Sino-Burmese 
border and a large part of the Chinese border with India. I remember your 
telling me that you did not approve of this border being called the MacMahon 
Line and I replied that I did not like that name either. But for facility of reference 
we referred to it as such. 

7. You told me then that you had accepted this MacMahon Line border 
w ith Burma and. w hatever might have happened long ago. in view of the friendly 
relations which existed betw een China and India, you proposed to recognise this 
border w ith India also. You added that you would like to consult the authorities 
of the Tibetan region of China and you proposed to do so. 

8. Immediately after our talk. I had written a minute so that we might have 
a record of this talk for our personal and confidential use. I am giving below a 
quotation from this minute: 

“Premier Chou referred to the MacMahon Line and again said that he had 
never heard of this before though of course the then Chinese Government 
had dealt with this matter and not accepted that line. He had gone into this 
matter in connection with the border dispute with Burma. Although he thought 
that this line, established by British imperialists, was not fair, nevertheless, 
because it was an accomplished fact and because of the friendly relations 
which existed between China and the countries concerned, namely, India 
and Burma, the Chinese Government were of the opinion that they should 


131. From 28 Nov. to9Dec. 1 956 and again from 30 Dec. 1956 to 1 Jan. 1957. See SWJN/SS/ 
36/pp. 580-638. 

132. Chou En-lai visited Poona, Madras, Asansol and Calcutta. See SWJN/SS/36/p. 581 . 

133. For the record of talks there, see SWJN/SS/36/pp. 583-603. 

1 34. See SWJN/SS/36/p. 600. 
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give recognition to this MacMahon Line. They had, however, not consulted 

the Tibetan authorities about it yet. They proposed to do so”. 135 

9. I remember discussing this matter with you at some considerable length. 
You were good enough to make this point quite clear. I then mentioned that there 
were no disputes between us about our frontier, but there were certain very 
minor border problems which were pending settlement. We decided that these 
petty issues should be settled amicably by representatives of the two 
Governments meeting together on the basis of established practice and custom 
as well as water sheds. There was long delay in this meeting taking place, but 
ultimately a representative of the Chinese Government came to Delhi and 
discussed one of these petty issues for some time. Unfortunately no settlement 
about this matter was arrived at then and it was decided to continue the talks 
later. I was sorry that these talks had not resulted in a satisfactory agreement 
so far. The issue is a minor one and I wanted to remove by friendly settlement 
all matters that affected our two Governments and countries. I had thought 
then of writing to you on this subject, but I decided not to trouble you over 
such a petty matter. 

10. A few months ago, our attention was drawn again to a map of China 
published in the magazine “China Pictorial”, which indicated the border with 
India. This map was also not very clearly defined. But even the rough borderline 
appeared to us to be wrongly placed. This border line went right across Indian 
territory. A large part of our North-East Frontier Agency as well as some other 
parts which are and have long been well recognised as parts of India and been 
administered by India in the same way as other parts of our country, were shown 
to be part of Chinese territory. A considerable region of our neighbour country, 
Bhutan, in the north-east was also shown as being on the Chinese side. A part of 
the North-East Frontier Agency which was clearly on the Indian side of what has 
been known as the MacMahon line, was shown in this map as part ol Chinese 
territory. 

1 1 . The magazine containing this map was widely distributed and questions 
were asked in our Parliament about this. 136 1 gave answers to the effect that these 
maps were merely reproductions of old ones and did not represent the actual 
facts of the situation. 

12. We drew your Government’s attention to this map some time ago this 
year. In a memorandum in reply to us, it has been stated by your Government 
that in maps currently published in China, the boundary line between China and 


135. See SWJN/SS/36/p. 614. 

136. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 567. 
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neighbouring countries including India, is drawn on the basis of maps published 
before the liberation. 

I was puzzled by this reply because I thought that there was no major 
boundary dispute between China and India. There never has been such a dispute 
so far as we are concerned and in my talks with you in 1954 and subsequently, 
I had stated this. I could understand four years ago that the Chinese Government, 
being busy with major matters of national reconstruction could not find time to 
revise old maps. 

I am venturing to write to you on the subject as I feel that any possibility of 
grave misunderstanding between our countries should be removed as soon as 
possible. I am anxious, as I am sure you are, that the firm basis of our friendship 
should not only be maintained but should be strengthened. 

May I send you my warm regards and every good wish for the New Year? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


267. To Amrit Kaur 137 


December 14, 1958 

My dear Amrit, 138 

Welcome home! I hope you are not too tired after your wanderings. 139 

The note you have sent me is a copy of a note which I saw some time ago and 
which has been circulated to many people by some emigres from Tibet. I do not 
think it is a very reliable note as these emigres live on rumour and exaggerate 
even that. Of course there has been trouble in Tibet and to some extent it continues. 
In fact, in some parts of Eastern Tibet, a kind of guerilla war has been going on 
and considerable numbers of Chinese have been killed on the one side and no 
doubt large numbers of Tibetans have been killed on the other by bombs or 
otherwise. It is a difficult position in Tibet. The Dalai Lama has appealed to the 
rebels to stop their activities. There is nothing that we can do in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


137. JN Collection. 

138. Congress Rajya Sabha MP from Punjab, 1957-64, and Union Health Minister, 
1947-57. 

139. Amrit Kaur returned to India on 1 1 Dec. 1958 after a six-week tour of the USA. 
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(iii)USA 


268. To U. Krishna Rau 140 


November 8, 1958 

Dear Dr. Krishna Rau, 141 

I have your letter of the 5th November. I do not see any objection to your going 
to the United States on a brief visit from the West Indies. But I would not like 
you to go in connection with the U.S. Leadership Programme. 142 Nor would I like 
you to agree to undertake a lecture tour there. The Leadership Programme has 
been utilised for all kinds of odd individuals, most of whom are of no consequence, 
to be invited to go to the U.S. The other day such an invitation was sent to Shri 
R.R. Diwakar 143 and I advised him not to accept it. 

As for going on a lecture tour, this is bound to be embarrassing and 
inappropriate. Your hosts would no doubt expect you to say things which please 
them. If you do not do so, they will not like it. If you do so on the other hand, your 
tour will be considered a propaganda tour on behalf of the U.S. Government. In 
either event, the impression would be unfortunate. 

Of course there would be no harm saying a few words of greeting at any 
place, but formal lectures should be avoided. 

Thus, if the U.S. authorities invite you to pay a brief visit to the United 
States, this invitation can be accepted, but preferably this should not be under 
the leadership programme and you might make it clear that you cannot undertake 
a lecture tour. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to your Finance Minister, Subramaniam. 144 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


140. J.N. Collection. 

141. (1900-1961); MBBS from Madras Medical College, 1924; Member, Madras Corporation 
Council, 1930-51; Mayor of Madras, 1947-48; Member, Madras Legislative Assembly, 
1952-61; Minister for Industries and Labour, Madras State, 1952-54; Speaker, Madras 
Legislative Assembly, 1957-61; Chairman, Madras branch of Indian Red Cross Society 
and St. John’s Ambulance Association; Member, Syndicate, Madras University; editor. 
The Antiseptic and The Health , Madras. 

142. Launched in 1940, the International Visitor Leadership Program (IVLP) was the premier 
professional exchange programme of the US Department of State. 

143. R.R. Diwakar was Chairman, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 

144. C. Subramaniam. 
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269. Publicity Consultant in Washington 145 

Whatever the special purpose was for the appointment of an American Public 
Relations Consultant, presumably it does not exist now. I do not on principle like 
the idea of a foreigner, however good he might be. interpreting us in another 
country. Now that his 146 second six months term is likely to expire in January, 
this need not be renewed and both our Ambassador in Washington 14 and Shri 
B.K. Nehru 148 might be informed that this is our opinion. 


270. To John Foster Dulles 149 


November 18, 1958 

Dear Mr. Secretary of State, 

I was very glad to receive, through Ambassador Bunker 130 your letter of November 
7, 1 958, conveying your good wishes on my birthday. I am grateful to you for the 
message. 

I share your gratification that our common endeavours have brought our two 
countries closer together, and I venture to express the hope that the coming year 
will bring peaceful solutions to the many difficult problems which we are facing 
at the moment. In particular, I hope that the negotiations about disarmament will 
make progress and that all countries, big or small, will cooperate to achieve 
this end. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

145. Note to Subimal Dutt, 17 November 1958. File No. 20/23-XP(P)/57, MEA. 

146. Edward K. Moss and his firm of public relations consultants were engaged by the Indian 
Embassy for six months from 15 Jan. 1958, and their contract renewed for another six 
months from 15 July 1958. 

147. M.C. Chagla. 

148. Secretary, Department of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance. 

149. JN Collection. 

150. Ellsworth Bunker (1894-1984): American diplomat: Ambassador to Argentina. 1951. 
Italy, 1952-53, Nepal, 1956-59, and India, 1956-61: mediator, Dutch-Indonesian dispute 
over West New Guinea, 1962; Consultant to Secretary of State, 1963: Representative 
on Organisation of American States Council, 1964-66: Ambassador-at-Large, 1966-67 
and 1973-78: Ambassador to Vietnam, 1967-73: Chief Negotiator, Panama Canal 
Treaties, 1973-78: received Presidential Medal of Freedom with Special Distinction. 
1963 and 1968, General George Catlett Marshall Award, 1974, and President’s Award 
for Distinguished Federal Civilian Service, 1979. 
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271. To M.C. Chagla 151 


November 20. 1958 

My dear Chagla, 

Thank you for your letter of November 1 2th 1 ' 2 which I have just received. 

I have read Walter Lippman’s 153 article from which you give a quotation. 1 
have no doubt that opinion is slowly changing in the United States. But I do not 
expect any marked change in their policy so long as Dulles is the Secretary of 
State. 

Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada, has been here and we have had 
some talks with him. He told me that Canada did not agree in many respects with 
the U.S. policy but, as they could not possibly break with them on this issue, they 
had more or less to follow it. 

There has been, as you know, a good deal of talk about India’s need for 
foreign help during the last many months and we have actually received some 
help and some promises for the future. I think it would be better if we did not 
constantly refer to this need for help. Whenever an opportunity offers itself, you 
should of course talk about four ideals and objectives, our firm stand for democracy 
and our tremendous efforts to solve our problems and raise our standard ot 
living. Also, of course, to our passionate desire for peace. This not only is 
absolutely essential if we are to carry on our work for building up a new India, 
but is also a consequence of our general outlook on the world and the special 
conditioning we have received during the Gandhi era and our own peaceful 
movement. We believe that the military way of solution is not only out ol date 


151. JN Collection. Copies sent to N.R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt. 

152. M.C. Chagla. Indian ambassador to the USA, was optimistic about an American policy 
shift after reading Walter Lippmann's article arguing that the only convincing answer 
to Communism was to demonstrate to the non-Communist nations that there was a 
more humane way of overcoming poverty. He regarded India vital to this and stressed 
Americans must prove that material progress along with civil liberty could be achieved 
in a big country like India. He pointed to the difference between Gandhi and Lenin in 
addressing the suffering of the masses. 

153. (1889-1974); American editor, journalist and author; Assistant to the Secretary of War, 
1917; Secretary of E.M. House organisation to prepare data for Paris Peace Conference, 
1918-1919; Associate Editor, New Republic ; on editorial staff. New York World . till 
1931; on editorial staff. New York Herald Tribune , 1931-67, and his daily columns 
became internationally famous; Author of A Preface to Politics (New York: M. Kennerley, 
1913) and The Stakes of Diplomacy. (New York: H.Holt, 1915); awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1958 and 1962 and Presidential Medal of Freedom. 1964. 
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but does not solve anything and only adds to difficulties. Therefore, even if we 
do not agree with the policies of other countries, we endeavour to maintain 
friendly relations with them. 

I shall certainly send you my photographs. 

All good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


272. In the Rajya Sabha 154 

Bhupesh Gupta: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether Government’s attention has been drawn to a report published 
in The Times of India of October 3, 1958, (Delhi edition) in which it is 
said: 

“The United Steel Workers Union of America has appropriated 20,000 
dollars to combat communist infiltration into steel plant unions in India, 
Mr Howard Hague, International Vice-President of the Union, reported 
today”; 155 and 

(b) If so, whether Government have made any inquiry in the matter? 
Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) and (b). Yes. Enquiries are not yet complete. 


154. 27 November 1958. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIII, col. 372. 

155. The Times of India reported Howard Hague saying that the money would be sent to the 
International Metal Workers Federation, an organisation with headquarters in 
Switzerland, for its use in India. 
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273. Military Equipment from the USA 156 

The conditions laid down by the U.S. Government and accepted by us in 1951 
are not by themselves objectionable. But I confess that I do not like the idea of 
agreeing to any kind of condition or giving any kind of assurance to a foreign 
Government as to what should do in certain circumstances, even though that 
assurance is in line with our general policy. 137 We might therefore consider whether 
in future we should buy any arms or military stores or equipment from the United 
States. I think we should avoid doing so except in regard to some essential spare 
parts which presumably we cannot get elsewhere. 

As a matter of fact, U.S. prices are normally higher than those pertaining 
elsewhere and involve dollars. This is also a reason why we should avoid buying 
such arms or equipment from the U.S. 

In practice, I cannot think of any occasion when we might wish to dispose of 
these arms or equipment from the U.S. to any other country. What we sell to 
other countries are the products of our own ordnance factories. What we get 
from a foreign country is something that we need for our own use; otherwise we 
will not get it. 

In the present circumstances, we can hardly refuse to confirm the old 
assurance. That would almost mean that we intend using these arms and equipment 
in contravention of those previous assurances. 

Therefore we can write a brief letter to the U.S. Embassy here, in answer 
to their enquiry, and say that we confirm the understanding arrived at previously. 
We might add that in fact, as is well known the firm policy of India is to work 
for international peace and on no account does the Government of India even 
consider the possibility of aggression against any other State. 


156. Note to Subimal Dutt, 10 December 1958. JN Collection. 

157. Dutt explained in his note of 10 Dec. 1958 that in 1951 GOI had given assurances to the 
US Government, as required by the US Mutual Defence Assistance Act of 1949, that 
weapons acquired from the US would not be used for aggression or transferred to others. 
The Act of 1 949 was replaced by the Mutual Security Act of 1 954 with similar conditions, 
but the assurances did not have to be repeated. Fresh weapons supplies under the 1954 
Act however required fresh assurances, hence the US request. The Law Minister did not 
object as India would not be making any new commitment. 
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274. To M.C. Chagla 158 


December 16, 1958 

My dear Chagla, 159 

1 understand that Dr. Martin Luther King, 160 the well-known Negro leader, is 
anxious to come to India partly to study Gandhian methods. The American Friends 
Society 161 have arranged to pay for his travel expenses to India. He is anxious, 
however, to know that he would be welcomed here when he comes. 

It would not be feasible for us to send a formal invitation to him to come 
here, but I would certainly like him to come here and we shall endeavour to give 
him facilities to visit places and to stay with friends. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur had written to me on this subject 162 and I have said to 
her that I have written to you above. Probably she will write to him. You may 
also, if occasion arises, indicate to him or to someone who could convey 
this message to him that he will be welcome in India and will get necessary 
facilities here. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


158. JN Collection. 

159. Indian ambassador to the USA. 

160. ( 1929-68); Clergyman and civil rights campaigner; advocate of non-violence and racial 
brotherhood; known for his policy of passive resistance and oratorial skills; his greatest 
successes came in challenging the segregation laws of the South; received the Kennedy 
Peace Prize and the Nobel Peace Prize, 1964; Founder and President, Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference; assassinated in 1968. 

161. It was not the American Friends Society but the American Friends Service Committee. 
Nehru's error is due to Rajkumari Amrit Kaur's error in her letter of 15 Dec. 1958 to 
Nehru. Harishwar Dayal, Minister in the Indian Embassy in Washington, had however 
noted it correctly in his letter of 10 Nov. 1958 to S. Sen, Joint Secretary, MEA, about 
Martin Luther King s plans to visit India. This Committee was a Quaker organization, 
founded in 1917, committed to sundry good causes, among them, promoting harmony 
between communities. It was a co-recipient of the Nobel Prize in 1947. 

162. Amrit Kaur asked Nehru on 15 Dec. to confirm that he would receive King; on 16 Dec. 
Nehru w rote to her as he had to Chagla. 
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(iv) USSR 


275. Trade Agreement 163 

After I had written the above note, I saw the fresh papers that you have sent 
me on this subject and I have read your note of the 6th November. 164 What you 
have stated in your note is logical and your various apprehensions may possibly 


163. Note to N.R. Pillai, 6 November 1958. JN Collection. 

164. Pillai’s note is reproduced below: 

[Pillai’s note of 6 Nov. begins] 

“PM spoke to me yesterday about the telegram from Shri K.P.S. Menon. Since then I 
have got together the relevant facts, and have given much thought to the Soviet proposal 
which has been supported so strongly by our Ambassador. I have also had the advantage 
of examining the proposal in discussion with FS, Secretary, Economic Affairs (Shri 
A.K. Roy), Additional Secretary, Economic Affairs (Shri S. Jagannathan) and Commerce 
and Industry Secretary (Shri S. Ranganathan). The conclusions suggested in this note 
are the joint conclusions of all of us. 

2. For a proper understanding of the matter in issue, it is necessary to view it against 
its historical background. In December 1953, we signed a trade agreement with the 
USSR, to remain in force for a period of five years, under which both Governments 
undertook to “develop and strengthen the trade relations between the two countries on 
the principles of equality and mutual benefir. The agreement had attached to it schedules 
of goods to be exported from India to the USSR and of goods to be imported by India 
from the USSR. The quantities of each of the commodities to be purchased by each 
country were not specified, but each Government engaged itself to grant the maximum 
facilities to enable the trade in these goods to be developed to the fullest extent. The 
agreement also contained certain payments clauses which provided for payments between 
India and the USSR of various descriptions to be made in Indian rupees. Such payments 
were to include expenditure incurred by India on the maintenance of its diplomatic 
mission in Moscow as well as expenditure incurred by the USSR on the maintenance 
of its Embassy and trade representation in India. While the accounts were thus to be 
maintained in rupees, there was an end provision to the effect that all balances were to 
be convertible into sterling on demand. The effect of this provision was to bring about 
the same result as if each payment by either side had been made in sterling. 

3. In December 1955, at the conclusion of the visit to India of Mr. Bulganin and Mr. 
Khrushchev, a joint statement was issued by PM and these two Soviet leaders. 
Simultaneously, a joint Indo-Soviet communique regarding economic relations between 
the two countries was also issued, and this communique was signed by Mr. Kumykin 
on behalf of the USSR and by Shri H.M. Patel on our behalf. The communique recorded 
the agreement of the USSR to supply, and of India to purchase over a period of three 
years, one million tons of steel as well as oil, mining and other equipment. In order to 
enable India to pay for these large purchases, it was also stated that the USSR would 
increase substantially its purchase from India both of raw’ materials and of manufactured 
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goods. It was then agreed, *It is hoped that the total value of such purchase, including 
sums w hich may be required for the maintenance of Soviet official organisations in India, 
w ill be equal to the total value of goods purchased by India from the USSR." 

4. The sentence quoted above is a major importance because, according to Shri KPS 
Menon. the Russians regard this as a basic policy statement on economic relations 
between the two countries. Now, as I have said above, the main purpose of the clause of 
which this sentence forms part was to bring about a substantial increase in Soviet 
purchases from India. As the total volume of purchases to be made by each country was 
not fixed and provision was made for final settlement in sterling, this clause had in 
practice no restrictive or other deleterious effect upon our foreign exchange position. In 
tact, expenditure on the Soviet Embassy and other Soviet establishments in India has 
continued to be met by the USSR Government by remittance of sterling to India. 

5. The negotiations now going on in Moscow are directed to the conclusion of a 
different type of trade agreement. It occurred to us that if exports from India to the 
USSR and imports to India from the USSR could be balanced at the highest practicable 
level and if the transactions were made in non-convertible rupees, we could secure 
additional resources by means of enlarged exports which could then be used for the 
purpose of purchasing from the USSR essential goods which it would not have been 
possible for us to secure otherw ise. If this end in view, we drew up a list of commodities 
to be purchased by India from the USSR and to be sold by India to the USSR and 
specified the quantity of these commodities to be purchased or sold. By this means we 
aimed at securing an exact balance in our current commercial exchanges with the USSR. 
The payments to be made by us on account of the Bhilai credits and the expenditure 
incurred by the two countries on the maintenance of their respective missions were to 
be outside the scope of the agreement. 

6. I must confess that the scheme does not appear to me to be as attractive as it did to 
its sponsors. An increased offtake by the USSR of Indian goods would not necessarily 
in all circumstances mean a net gain to our export trade. This is particularly the case in 
regard to our staple items of export such as jute manufactures and tea, where diversion 
is possible to a greater or less extent. In the case of entirely new lines of trade, such as 
footwear, purchases by the USSR would, of course, represent a genuine expansion of 
exports. The point I wish to make, however, is that the net increase in our export trade 
resulting from such an agreement would not be as high as might appear from the quantum 
of offtake. I thus share the doubts expressed by the Governor of the Reserve Bank as to 
the value of such an arrangement. 

7. The Soviet proposal appears to me to tilt the balance further against us. The 
proposition that the expenditure of Soviet establishments in Indian should be cleared 
through this arrangement means that our exports to the USSR would be reduced by the 
amount of that expenditure. As the Soviet Government have even declined to consider 
a ceiling for such expenditure, this further means that w'hereas we would be committed 
to buy from the USSR stated quantities of a large number of commodities, the total 
volume of our exports would vary from year to year depending on the amount spent by 
the USSR on the maintenance of their offices here and we would be unable to plan our 
exports in the same way as the Soviets could plan theirs. 

8. Secondly, the proposal involves our surrendering the foreign exchange now accruing 
to us from the maintenance of Soviet establishments in India, while we get no relief 
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take shape. But K.B. Lull's opinion, as given in this telegram, seems to me to 
have much weight. 16? 

2. It seems to me that we are looking at this matter from a point of view 
which would be applicable to countries based on a capitalist economy, but 


ourselves either in regard to the Bhilai payments or in regard to the expenditure on our 
mission in Moscow. Nor is this all. Once we concluded this type of agreement with the 
USSR, we would be driven to adopt the same pattern in regard to other countries which 
also aim at achieving a bilateral settlement of trade accounts, that is to say, other 
Communist countries. In all such agreements we naturally would have to agree to the 
same concessions as that given to the Soviets, and this would result in our giving up the 
foreign exchange we now derive from the remittances made by these countries to support 
their missions in India. Worse still might follow, for the principle is one of general 
application. The USA has large holdings of non-convertible rupees in India, and if we 
permitted to the Soviet to utilise their non-convertible rupees for the purpose of meeting 
the expenditure on their mission here, the US might be expected to put forward a 
similar request. Such a request we would find it difficult to turn down, and would lead 
to a further and very large loss of dollar earnings. The position therefore is that, while 
the pattern of agreement we are discussing with the Russians holds out prospects of an 
addition to our imports of essential goods by reason of increased exports to the USSR, 
we must set against this the certainty of a considerable reduction in the foreign exchange 
accruing to us by reason of remittances for the maintenance of foreign missions in 
India. This is a gamble which w'e cannot afford to take, for our last state might easily be 
worse than our first. 

9. Our considered view therefore is that we should not accept the Soviet proposal. I 
understand this is the view also of the Finance Minister and the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank. It would be far preferable to adhere to the present type of agreement. 

10. I think we should be candid with the Russians and tell them that acceptance of 
their proposal would cause a chain reaction to our detriment, resulting in much avoidable 
loss of foreign exchange. It was recognised in the agreement of 1953 that the development 
of trade between the two countries should be based on the principles of equality and 
mutual benefit. So far as we are concerned, the Soviet proposal does not contribute to 
“mutual benefit*'. The sentence in Article 1(c) of the Patel-Kumykin in communique 
refers to a different set of circumstances, and if that is to be guiding principle, then we 
must maintain the conditions in which that statement was made and was to be operative. 
That is to say. we must be content to go on with the present type of agreement." 

[End of Pillai’s note of 6 Nov.] 

165. K.B. Lall, Additional Secretary, Ministry of Commerce and Industry: his telegram No. 
268 of 5 Nov. from Moscow' is reproduced below: 

[K. B. Lalfs telegram No. 268 of 5 Nov. begins] 

“Your 32868 [of] 4 November. Have tried my best to sell your ideas at highest practicable 
level but have been unable to discover any sign of the Soviets being persuaded to relent 
on exclusion of Embassy expenditure from rupee payment. In my judgement it is unfair 
to suggest that Russians are trying to have it both ways. They have already agreed that 
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which is less likely in regard to the Soviet Union. I do not attach much importance 
to what the Governor of the Reserve Bank 166 has said about re-export of the 
commodities they buy from us. I cannot of course rule this out, but it seems 
highly unlikely in the special circumstances. 

3. The U.S.S.R. is not very much interested in the relatively small amount 
of trade they can do with us. If they are interested at all, that is because of their 
desire to help us in order to have friendly relations. We deal with a Government 
here, not with private parties who are intent on making money. 

4. Also, I do not think we need attach too much importance to the Finance 
Minister's 16 apprehension that the U.S.S.R. might accumulate rupees for 

repayment due on account of Bhilai in 1959 will be utilised for purchase of Indian goods 
and have also given me to understand but are unwilling to commit that repayments in 
subsequent year will also be similarly utilised. The Soviets have also so far not raised the 
question of converting rupees for payment of freight on account of Indian and Soviet 
goods transported in non Indian and non Soviet shops. You will recall that you were 
doubtful about Soviet attitude on Bhilai and were prepared to permit freight payment 
being made in foreign exchange. The gain on those two counts would actually counter 
balance Soviet Embassy expenditure. 

2. Soviets are strongly urging that a non convertible rupee account is inconsistent 
with financing of Embassy expenditure through sterling remittances. If however you 
have any compromise formula to suggest w hich will dispense w ith the use of sterling I 
shall try to put it across to the Soviet delegation. 

3. On the question of technical credit Soviet delegation has not asked for anything 
which they themselves or not prepared to concede on their part. In the light of your 
instructions however we have succeeded in two days discussion in persuading the Russian 
delegation to accept the reduced figure of rupees one crore for interest free technical 
credit and to maintain a balance of rupees one crore in the central account before 
asking for facilities for investment in treasury bills. As regards further credit on interest 
a ceiling will operate against our own exports against unlimited credit on interest the 
Soviet may be persuaded to agree that major portion of their balances in India one 
carried in central account. Amount of credit cannot be very' high if Bhilai repayments 
are initially pass through central accounts. If we insist on a ceiling we will have to 
agree to permit sterling remittances to finance Indian exports in busy season and 
correspondingly the Soviets will insist on conversion facilities when balance in central 
account exceeds the credit ceiling. Soviets do not appear to me to be interested in 
carrying large balances with commercial bank and will be prepared to accept any 
arrangements on a basis of full reciprocity w hich secures uninterrupted flow of goods 
from one country' to the other. 

4. In view of difficulties which have cropped up in our negotiations in Moscow please 
advised whether we should cancel or postpone our visit to Warsaw." 

[Lall's telegram of 5 Nov. ends] 

166. H.V.R. Iengar. 

167. Moraiji Desai. 
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purposes other than trade and for propaganda activities. There are many ways 
of doing this if they so want and there is little we can do to stop this if they are 
intent on doing it. 

5. Much would depend upon the type of goods they take from us. They 
took cotton from Egypt although they did not w^ant it at all, but to help Egypt at 
a time of her need, and this was greatly appreciated by Egypt. 168 Not wanting the 
cotton, they passed it on to others. 

6. I think I drew your attention to some information we received from recent 
visitors to the Soviet Union that ordinary consumer goods from China are 
everywhere in evidence in the Soviet Union. The Chinese are pushing ahead 
their export drive. We seem to function in a restricted sphere and in a restrictive 
w ay. For fear that some possible harm may come to us, we dare not take a chance 
of increasing our trade and exports. I think this is an unwise and tar too cautious 
a policy and will always come in the way of any substantial exports. We have to 
think in terms of changing the pattern of our exports and not relying on the same 
old things. It seems to me far more important to try to take advantage of an ever- 
increasing market in the Soviet Union in regard to consumer goods, than to lose 
it by abundant caution. 

7. I do not think that there need be any such general reaction as is feared. 
Certainly this cannot apply to the United States or other countries with a capitalist 
economy where we do not deal w ; ith States as such. If it applies to some extent to 
the East European countries, that can be considered later. 

8. I must say I am much influenced by K.B. LalTs latest message. In any 
event, I do not see what great harm can befall us if we have an agreement for a 
limited period, say a year, and see what the results are. 


276. Cable to K.P.S. Menon 169 

Reference LalTs two telegrams Nos. 277 and 278 of November 12. 170 

2. We have considered these matters fully again and in view of the 
understanding already reached with the Russians, we should abide by it. Lall 
and you have full discretion in this matter and you can sign the agreement, it 
possible with some changes by exchange of letters or otherwise. Separate 
telegram is being sent to you by Ranganathan drawing attention to certain 


168. By the agreement of 29 Jan. 1958. 

169. 13 November 1958. JN Collection. K.P.S. Menon was Indian Ambassador in Moscow. 

170. Lall’s telegram No. 277 of 12 Nov. reproduced below. 
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aspects. It would be advantageous if these points are clarified but, as I have 
said, we leave you entire discretion in this matter to sign the agreement. 


[K.B. Lull's telegram No. 277 of 12 Nov. begins] 

“Yours 3287 1 dated 8 November. Mani must have by now explained the position fully. 
Full understanding has been reached on the new trade agreement which will replace 
current agreement with effect from 1 January and will remain valid for a period of five 
years. Agreement has also been reached on closer business relationship between state 
owned commercial organisations of the two countries. Schedules to trade agreement 
are valid only for one year and details of minimum purchases on either side have been 
fixed for 1959 subject to price deliveries and specifications being fully competitive and 
the acceptable to competent buyers. 

2. On the question of payment of Embassy expenditure while agreeing to include 
this item in Article VII we have agreed upon draft of a letter to be exchanged between 
two delegations. This draft provides that payments for Embassy expenditure will continue 
to be made from rupee accounts during the calendar year 1959 provided excess of such 
payments over rupees five million is recouped by transfer from repayments against 
Bhilai and other credits. As regards years following 1959 it has been agreed that the 
two Governments will as soon as predictable discuss and agree upon ways and means 
for effecting payment on maintenance of Embassies agreement so reached deemed to 
be an integral part of the trade agreement. While the inclusion of this item in Article 
VII saves Russians from obvious embarrassment the letter fully complies with your 
instructions as regards 1959 and safeguards freedom of action for following years. 

3. Full agreement has also been reached on the exchange of letters providing technical 
credit and sterling guarantee to cover balances in central clearing account. 

4. Ambassador Menon and I saw Vice Premier Mikoyan and Minister Patolichiev 
today; these discussions paved the way for final agreements. 

5. Soviet delegation has promised that they w ill try to secure the approval of all there 
authorities concerned by Saturday. We have promised we will also try to secure your 
approval by that date. 

6. It has been agreed subject to approval of competent authorities on both sides 
agreements and understandings reached will be signed on 17 November. We propose 
leaving for New Delhi same night. 

7 . Grateful if you would cable your instructions to Ambassador at Moscow and repeat 
them to Prague to be dispatched by courier to me at Warsaw.” 

[Lalfs telegram No. 277 of 12 Nov. ends] 

Lalfs telegram No. 278 of 12 Nov. reproduced below: 

[K.B. Lalfs telegram No. 278 of 12 Nov. begins] 

‘We have just seen your 6087 dt. 1 1 November and are intrigued by apparent 
misunderstanding on the question of period of agreement. Current Trade Agreement 
was negotiated in 1953 for a period of five years and express on 2 December. Obviously 
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the new trade agreement could not but be operative for a period of five years although we 
did try to limit this period to three years. The Soviet delegation however pointed out that 
shorter period was at to be misconstrued as a weekening rather than a strengthening of 
commercial relations. 

2. New agreement mostly repeats provisions of current trade agreement on matters 
relating to commerce and shipping. As for payment arrangements the only significant 
change is in regard to non-convertibility of rupee balances achieved through a self- 
balancing of central clearing account. This device was evolved in compliance with a 
Cabinet decision to increase exports to and to balance trade with individual countries. 
In the absence of such a device most state trading countries w ere running up unfavourible 
trade balances against us and were claiming payments in sterling for goods supplied by 
them against ordinary import licences. 

3. Apart from this device we have ourselves not made any irrevocable commitments 
or procedures and practices the full implications of which will naturally be unfolded in 
actual practice. Because of this consideration schedules of commodities are to be 
negotiated from year to year, commitments for purchases and sales subject to acceptance 
of price, equality and delivery terms have been made for only 1959 and question of 
payment on maintenance of Embassies after 1959 has been left open for discussion and 
agreement. 

4. Article XI of Agreement provides that the two Governments shall consult with 
each other as an w hen necessary in respect of matters connected therew ith and a meeting 
within 45 days of the request has been made obligatory. 

5. You will thus see that on all points on which you wish to have opportunities for 
further reflection and examination commitments have been made only for 1959 and 
adequate machinery for reviewing and consultation has been provided. 

6. Your suggestion for a short adjournment of negotiations for new agreement may 
not be well received by the Russians. We had made this very suggestion on 10 November 
but the Soviet delegation did not agree. Instead they preferred to accept compromise 
formula for maintenance of Embassies. We are however leaving Saksena behind so that 
he returns to India by next Air India International flight for fuller explanation to you. 

7. As regards Warsaw economic affairs have been concerned about excess of Polish 
imports over Indian exports and B.K. Nehru himself suggested provision of adequate 
short term accommodation to enable Poles to finance purchases from India. The current 
payment arrangement is working to our disadvantage and we are seeking to persuade 
the Poles to agree to a non-convertible account so as to increase Indian exports to match 
imports from Poland. This modification w ill be only for remaining period of Agreement 
which expires 31st December 1959. 

8. We are leaving for Warsaw' in a few minutes and we are scheduled to return on 
Saturday evening. Please advise at W'arsaw whether we should press for this modification 
and indicate limit of technical credit we should offer.” 

[Lall’s telegram No. 278 of 12 Nov. ends] 
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277. Soviet Seven Year Plan 171 

The Soviet Ambassador 1 ” came to see me this evening. He told me that he had 
been attending the meetings of the plenum of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Union, where their next Plan for seven years was fully discussed. This would 
now go to their Congress next year. In this Plan, they had decided to make very 
large investments. Indeed, he said that they proposed to invest as much or more 
during these seven years as they had done during the last 40 years since the 
Revolution. At the end of the seven-year period, they expected the production of 
the Soviet Union and the allied countries (that is, the Communist countries in 
Europe as well as China) to be half the total production of the world. That is to 
say, the production of the Communist countries would equal the production of 
the rest of the world. 

2. This, he said, would give a powerful base for helping other countries. 
Of course, this did not mean, he added, that the help would be available at the 
end of seven years. During the intervening period, the capacity to help will be 
progressively growing. 

3. He said further that they had concentrated so much on heavy industry in 
past years as well as on producing other articles that house construction had 
lagged behind. In many of the rural areas, the houses were still old and decrepit, 
although the persons living there might have television sets and all kinds of 
gadgets. Now, they proposed to go ahead with houses, and their programme 
(presumably lor the seven years) was fifteen million apartments in the cities and 
seven million houses in the rural areas. 

4. He then produced a letter addressed to me 173 from Mr. Khrushchev. This 
is about Bhilai. I enclose this, with a copy. I am sending a copy directly to the 
Minister of Steel, Mines & Fuel. 

5. The Ambassador told me that, since this letter was written, apparently 
about six weeks ago, some improvement had been made at Bhilai and additional 
people had been engaged to expedite the programme. Nevertheless, the pace 
could be made faster. He said that it was not difficult to train up people to do the 
work required of them. They were prepared to do this. 

6. He referred to the high rates of contractors. In one case relating to 
some kind of pipelines, he said that the contractor wanted to charge seven 
hundred rupees per cubic toot. The Soviet people offered to train up the workers 


171. Note to N.R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt, 26 November 1958. JN Collection. 

172. P.K. Ponomarenko. 

173. See item 188, fn 267. 
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themselves to do it directly, and this offer was accepted. The cost then was 90 
rupees per cubic foot. 

7. I asked him what the penultimate paragraph in Mr. Khrushchev’s letter 
meant. Apparently, it means that the people, who will ultimately run the plant, 
should be there now, so that they may get used to it and be able to function 
effectively and efficiently as soon as the time comes. Otherwise, there would be 
a lag in production, and there was danger of mistakes occurring which might be 
highly injurious, such as the pig iron congealing or something like that. He said 
that he ventured to tell me this as he himself was an engineer and knew something 
about it. 

8. I shall have to reply to Mr. Khrushchev. |7J I shall do so after I have got 
full particulars from the Minister. 


278. To Karan Singh 175 


December 12, 1958 

My dear Yuvaraj, 176 

Thank you for your letter of the 12th December. Your wife 1 7 will of course 
accompany you. There is no question of continuation from Moscow, though of 
course we will write to them now more definitely. The dates were suggested by 
them. 178 You can therefore make arrangements for your passports etc. 

As you are going to be Soviet Government s guest, you will not require 
much foreign exchange, but of course you should have some money with you. 
I think I have some money in Moscow which has come to me from royalties 
on my books published there. If need arises, you can draw upon this. 

I think you can send your formal letter to the President now. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


174. See item 194. 

175. JN Collection. 

176. Karan Singh was Sadar-i-Riyasat, Jammu and Kashmir, 1952-65. 

177. Yasho Rajya Lakshmi. 

1 78. On 10 Dec. 1958 Nehru informed Karan Singh that the Soviet Government had proposed 
mid-Apr. to mid-May, according to K.P.S. Menon. the Indian Ambassador. 
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279. Yudin’s Article 179 

I agree that no official action need be taken by us in this matter. But it might be 
worthwhile to mention this casually to Mr. Ponomarenko. This should not be by 
way of protest, but rather as a matter of interest as to how Soviet Ambassadors 
function. He need not be sent for for this purpose, but advantage should be 
taken of some other meeting. 

2. Instead of keeping this newspaper report, it is far better for you to keep 
the number of the World Marxist Review which published not only academician 
Yudin's 180 article, 181 but also my original note. I might add that the title “The 
Basic Approach" was not given by me to my note. That was given by the 
people who reproduced it here. 

3. I have myself got a copy of the World Marxist Review. I intend to keep 
it for reference. 


179. Note to Subimal Dutt, 26 December 1958. JN Collection. 

1 80. Pavel Fedorovich Yudin ( 1 899- 1 968); Soviet philosopher and diplomat; Director, Institute 
of Philosophy, Institute of Red Professors, 1932-38; Member, USSR Academy of 
Sciences, 1939-53; at Moscow State University, 1943-47; Chief Editor, Trud , 1947, 
and For Lasting Peace ; For People's Democracy , 1947-50; Political Advisor, USSR 
Control Committee in Germany, 1950-53; Member, Central Committee, CPSU, 1952- 
61; Ambassador to People’s Republic of China, 1953-59; Editor, Short Philosophical 
Dictionary , 1956; Member, Editorial Board of Great Soviet Encyclopedia , 1958; 
publications include The Prime Source Of The Development Of Soviet Society: 
Concerning The Complete Conformity Betw een The Productive Forces And The Relations 
Of Production In The U.S.S.R. (Moscow; Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1950) 

181. Yudin, in an article “Can We Accept Pandit Nehru’s Approach” published in World 
Marxist Review, Vol.l, Issue No.4, Dec. 1958, pp. 42-54, had said that while both India 
and China became free almost at the same time and were at the same level of development 
to start with, the Chinese People’s Republic had “out-stripped India during this time by 
a whole historic epoch.” 
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280. To H.C. Heda 182 


December 27, 1958 

My dear Heda, 183 

Thank you for sending me your article in reply to Academician Yudin. I have 
read this article. 

Appearing in the [AICC] Economic Review under the signature of a prominent 
member of the Congress Party, it will naturally be considered almost an official 
reply to Yudin. I would not like this impression to prevail. If we have to reply to 
Yudin’s article, we shall have to think carefully about the manner of doing so 
and the content of such a reply. 

I do not know if your article is appearing in the Economic Review. I would 
have preferred it not to appear at this stage. In particular, I do not want any 
comparisons with the Soviet Union or China. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


281. To U.N. Dhebar 184 


December 27, 1958 

My dear Dhebarbhai, 

H.C. Heda wrote to me two or three days ago and sent me a copy of an article 
which he had written and which he had sent to the Economic Review for 
publication. This article is meant to be a reply to Academician Yudin. 

I have read Heda’s article. I do not particularly fancy it and consider it 
rather thin and superficial. What I am worried about is that such an article 
appearing in the Economic Review will be considered the Congress official 
reply to Yudin and may be quoted as such. That will not be good. 

I would not have minded any article appearing elsewhere, but it makes a 
difference when this appears in the Economic Review. 

The question as to whether we should reply to Yudin or not, should be 
considered by us. If there is a reply, it will have to be very carefully considered. 
I myself am inclined to think that we should not reply formally. Perhaps, I 


182. JN Collection. A copy of this letter was sent to U.N. Dhebar. 

183. Harish Chandra Heda was Congress Lok Sabha MP from Nizamabad, Andhra Pradesh. 

184. JN Collection. 
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might say something about the subjects touched at by him (probably without 
referring to Yudin) at a suitable opportunity. 

1 have sent a brief note to Heda, a copy of which I enclose. 

In the new issue of Link, there is a note, on page nine, on Yudin's article. 
This note. 1 believe, has been written by a person who is a near-Communist and 
was a member of the Communist Party at one time. It brings out certain 
contradictions in Yudin's approach or rather in the approach of the Indian 
Communist Party. 15 ' You might perhaps read it. 

1 am enclosing Heda's letter and article, in case you have not seen it yet. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(v) Canada 


282. Canada, India and the Commonwealth 186 

wmr Tft, sfrcpft W 15 ’ 3TR WJ'qM, 

37FR *TFF TC, cflfar f^RTTT ^TRsIT H R, 37TW1 ^cTT 

Prime Minister tl (FST) 'JT^t ^1 4^5 fj 3TUR71 

185. By Ajoy Ghosh in the issue ot Dec. 1958. It analysed the problems the CPI might face 
alter \udin s comment on Nehru's article “The Basic Approach", in the AICC Economic 
Review, Vol.10, Issue Nos.8-9, 15 Aug. 1958, pp. 3-6. Yudin asserted that non-violent 
social progress was impossible and that genuine land reform would be violent: he 
extolled China's Great Leap Forward and saw British monopoly capital dominating 
India. While others may ignore Yudin, Ghosh feared Yudin's views would cause 
ideological contusion among communists, especially since the CPI's new constitution 
adopted in Amritsar committed it to achieving “tull democracy and socialism by peaceful 
means and affirmed that with a parliamentary majority “the working class and its 
allies can overcome the resistance of the forces of reaction and ensure that Parliament 
becomes an instrument... for effecting fundamental changes in the economic, social 
and state structures." The Soviet Party had blessed the Amritsar thesis, but the Chinese 
Party had consistently held to the inevitability of violence. Ghosh wanted the rejection 
of \udin s thesis for reviving Stalinism and provoking differences among Indian 
communists. 

1 86. Speech at the civic reception to John George Diefenbaker. the Prime Minister of Canada, 
at Diwan-i-Khas, Red Fort, Delhi, 19 November 1958. AIR tapes, NMML. John George 
Diefenbaker and his wife Olive Evangeline Freeman Palmer Diefenbaker arrived in New 
Delhi on 18 Nov. on a six-day visit. 

187. Aruna Asaf Ali was Mayor of Delhi. 
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FT fFT FTF-FTT FTR 'gtT ch-nsi F> F^T 3TR T’MMhVi FFT 3TIF F 3TR sH=bl RT 
WTF FRF FHT FtFTF-g-7FTR R fFTFT FTI 188 3TTF g^T FfF FpT t % Mr 
Diefenbaker. FT fFT ZFFT FTF FFf FFmhsTi fR F, FFT 3TTF, sfR FR RtFTT fRFTT 
■i-lFI FFFTF FRF F>Ti FT FT F^F gijF 3TTF F, FR ZFFTT TFFTF FRF 1? 3^R <3<nl 
FF FTTFTF Fp5 JpRI *¥ FT FFf F ^Tf FTF FF, f% FF (FTR 3TTF 3^R FFFF 4FFTF 
FT FF? FT I FFT^T fFFFTT W FTPT STR R Flf FT3 fF-^RTTH FT FTIFf FT t^T FF 

f, sfR rtf^fft tl 

FffFRT TTF7 hnH R FFFFT FT FT FFTFRFT FFT 3TTF, FT FF FTF FT FRTTT fFFT 
3TTT ftni'l FFFF cRRT FTFT t'l TpT FTF F fFT FF FRtF-FRTF RFTR FTR F?L 
FRHT gFTFT t, 3TR FT RTTFT FT FTFR R FFFT FT F^F R, 3TtT FFT FRF FlflR 
F 3TOFT ^FjHd FT, FFT iF^gTFR R, FTTT F>f, 3TR ^J?3TET FT FT£5 FFT FFT FFT 
FRF F?t 3TR FF FT RTF F^cT FRT FT , FFT FFF FFT FFT FT FT FRR FFT F FT 
FT3 FTRT 3TTFTF FT FTRTF FI FTFFTF FFT FI FT FF FFFT RFTT FFT FT fFT 
R Ft Fp5 RFTFF Fft, democratic ^4 cl FT, sfTTFT TTF FT 3TFT, FFTFTT FTFT FFT 
FT, RR FTTFF fFRTT ^ fRRRT Ft Ft FHTFT F*TTF Fit, FI Ft FFT RRF F^TF FT 
FFR F fF^gFFTF FT, FTFt Secretary of State for India, RFTF7 STTFFt F Lord 
Morley, 189 FT Z^FR FFTF tFFT FT 1% FRTTFT R RRT RTRR % fFT FTTFT Fit FF 
fur coat FFFFR fFFRTFT RFFT F, FFT RF RRTR t FFTI FT FFT gR Ft FFT 
fg^FcIM R fur coat FTFF FT FFFFT? FR FFF FT ZRRF FFT s9lil FTt RTF FTf ZIRT 
fFFT FT, TFTR f%FT FT I TFT, ZFT^ FTF ggi cl*FI FTFTFf fFFTFTT F^F cll 4 l STIFF 
FT FTFF FI 3TFR R F|F FTFff F FFT FiFFlt FT fFTTFF FT RT fFFFTT fFTFTI FT FF 
gfT FR^TT FTF 3TTFt t FF ^FT RFt FFFF Fit FTFI R FR FFF Rt FF RF "gFT FT 
tFRFTT FF FT FTRFR gFR FT I Fp5 FFRF FF FT FFTFf FF FTTFT R gTRT Rf FFT 
FTI FffFR FT FTF FTF STIFt tl 

TFT:, TIFT FRTFT 3TTFT FF FRTR STTFTFt FF FTFT^ gt ^ sfR FRF FTTRFTFt 
FTRTFT FF, STR ZR FFF Rg ’47 R, 3TTRFF FTF FTFT, # RFFTT FFT FTFR FRF 


188. Louis Stephen St. Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada. 1948-57, visited India from 21 to 
28 Feb. 1954. 

i 89. John Morley ( 1 838- 1 923); British liberal statesman, writer and newspaper editor; elected 
Member of Parliament 1883; Chief Secretary, Ireland. 1886 and 1892-95; Fellow', All 
Souls College, Oxford. 1903; Secretary of State for India, 1905-1910; Chancellor, 
Manchester University, from 1908; Lord President of the Council, 1910-1914; resigned 
from the Cabinet as a result of the declaration of War, 1914; received the Order of 
Ment, 1902; author of Life of Gladstone (London: Macmillan. 1903) and Life of Richard 
Cobden (London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905). 
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FBTFT. Fld'fft cfr FFTTt gft <rkfcb-i ft F^T dominion F>t Ti=Kd ft fttT taw 
ftftt 3T5T3ft TPF ft S7T, 3 IR|Tf> Fft ^Ml<l ft FF MFF ftl FT FFFT FTF MF 

ffttt fft stt^t fft, fft fftFTF fft, mf FFft ftff site fhtft 4t mi grift 

FFT7 FTMT ft, FTFTT ft, FFFTT gTT fftFT, F^T J l u ldft, republic, FTTFF fftFTI eft 
PFT FFT FFTR FFT «TI FF MFF fft FFTTT ftM ftffe ft FIT Mf 3TTMTF gFFT 
sMs ft FTF Commonwealth "ft ft, FFT FT? MlfFT ft fft ftld£ 3TTft eft FFt Ff 
■H^m ap, republic ftid ft dK, MT 1% FFR *TT 1 FF -h-M^I d«b Commonwealth 
R Fftf republic RFT ft Mt gFT FFT M3 FT FF 4ft FTI gft FTF ft % Ml 
FFTT MPTF FI, FFF MI FTFTFT 4 FF MFF 4 FFIHHdl ft, fftFft Miff ft MftH 
?F FTP FTT, FTT FTP FF tsFifen MTfFT ftt % eidTfft fg^wn gpT republic ft 
FFT, fftT ft FF PFFTT 7MTFP FTFTT Mlfftp 4 t FF FF-FF MF FTP FT ft fftFT 
FTTTM ft FTftM FTT FTTFF FsIPT MTfftft ft 3TTMTF gRftf ft fftFT ft TTMFcTT ftl FF 
MR Fft F^T ft, FFTfft Fft SRFt ■gft SFMlft ft MMTfFFT ftl FF FMFF fftFT 
MIFF ft, ft ftf ft Fft'l FFft MR FF MTFP ft fft ftfa ft FTTIM fftFT ft, ft 
ft FT gc^b ft ftTT fftftt fftp ft FT pfft FFT, MFlft fft FFTTt 3TTMTft ft ftl a 
FMR P Ftl FF FFR FTT FTFRT ^3FT FFTTt Fft ft HdlfdFI FTP-FTP MTF 
FFFTT ft FI MTF ig, 3TTP MTF ft* FTF Fft, FTP ’50 ft FTTFFI 

FTT MFTP ft 3TFFT Fft fFRP FIT ftpTT fFRTI Commonwealth ft ft 
FFTFFfpFT FIT FFFRP FTFT ft, fftcFT FTTP ft, fttT FFF FFT 3TMtM, FFT FFT MF 
fftFTcFT fttT MFRFf FFII 3fft FFT ftft ftM FF Commonwealth ft Fft, fftft 
fMFftf FTf| ftF fftFM Fft ft ftft 3TFFT MlF FFFTI gftfn: ft FF^ft ft Fft fft 
FFT ft FFI FTa5 ftlF FTT-pT ftft ft FF?Tft fft F^ft ^ FFftFFT 3TT Fft, FF ft 
fFFFTR FRF ftl Fftfft FFF HIHlfHFIH Fft, FFF STlftl ft, Constitution ft ftff 
MFT Fft ftl FF 3FMTF gerF>l FTT P,=b fftFT ft MT did fFFF^R FF 

FIFFI Fft, FFTFI Fftl FT, 3TFT 3TTF FifFF ft Teft ftft FF ft fft FF F^T-^ft 
ft ftFF m ^Fft FF, FFIFt FF ftk 3TFF TRF FT MR I Tjft ft FF FftFF Flft 
'fFIFI FftF ft FfftFF F^ft fft FF fftftf FTF ft 3TFF FF Flft, MFIF fft fftftt 
ftfc ft FTFft FT, fftftt TITF FT MR I fttT Ml ‘gft cEgft ^FT FF fft?R FF-TFTTF 
MTF ft FFft ftTI FF FFTtF MFFT FFTI ft MTFFT \ afft FF MPTF ft fft 
Commonwealth ft 3FT FFTFFFT ftl FTM 'geMT ftft ft fft fftrft FFft ^15 3TFFF 
ftl gTF FFTR ft, FF FFIR ft, FFft ftFT gdlfFd FF FF^ft ft, FTTF ft, FF^ FFIT 
TTFt ft ^FF ft FFT 3TTFJI ftfftF MTF^F FTTFT FF FFT FMtF MTF ft Sift fftrft FMT 
FR^F ftt FIF ft FF fftelT FTTFF TFT, fttT MFFT Ft FFTI 

FF fftft ft FTTFF FsTF ft F^T Ffd MFT FTF FTFTFT FTT TFT fttT FFFTt FTM 
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Tf TO dHI TOT 3TO ( rTlfem)— TOd IJ^HhVI TO, 3 Tft 3T ^ cHdl TOTF 3M, 
^ !?, dill TT <TOH TT^pr fc|dich< fe^Hlli TO TTT^T TOT TO Sd 6 K 
iTOTO 3TK TOT 'QTfl iol fTO 3TFT <t>£ TJTO , dPTOi TT^FT STOdTl <Hcbl 

HcdrT TOTTT TT TOcT tl 3TT^ft ^fdTO TO TOTOT dTOTOT TOT TT TOT^ 3TT TTTOcfT 
"I, TO TOT TT TOff TOT TO dcbcll %l Hfldi, lie^d ^TOT TOdRT, ^TOT TOT nTOT. 
3TK TOT in HNH n fTO T^TO TTf-TO TOFF TO ^<rTO TOI TO TOn ^Id n TOTd 
TTOIT dffTOTI "^TO dominion TOT TOM Tfi 'TOT ^ 1? I TOT TO TO TJTHT *JrTO 
TORT TOTT TOT, TORI "TOT TOT TOITT. TORT TOn TO TsffTOTT, TORT "TOT TO TORT 
RM TO 1 ? I TO TOTO fr dP=bi 3TTOR TOT 1? TOf TO TORT TOR 1% TORT TOTTOT 
fm\ TO? TOrfT ^T TOT, TOT 3TTOTT, 3TTOTT TOT TO TOR-TOTf, front TOT TO IdTOTO 
R Ft, RfaR RTFt ?F RTR RR 3TFT FFTT ffar FT RFf fFTI FRRR TFR F, United 
Nations F Ft R§R RRFR FFRT 7TRR TFT 3TR 3TRFT FTR RTRF PMHI^T RRl 
3TTFRR RTR FTFT fa R]75 RTF TTR Indo-China F RTF RRT RR dsl^ RR ««bl, TTT 
FF [sic] FTT^TT RFT RR "piT RT fa Rvg RTFT RT <RFT, RIFT RT Rcfaf RT, RFT 3TO 
■jhis^ FR, 3TR RTU RtFt Ffa F^, <nsi3 RT RnU. RFt | 

sftr rttrt tjcrt Rrt wr Ft FFt rrt r?[r t, m tf 1 ^, 3tr ft tjtf, *jftt 
^ 5 F 1 ^ fFRT-fFFFT ^TR F, FFTTF RTTT F FH F, R^R FT?^ TTTF TRT FFf 
RFR Ft F, FFt RFRt FT t, FTT 'RnF RT RRT FTcft RTFt tl FTTRF R3R 
FT FFR RRT RTRt exhibition F 3TK RF fRT FFTR ^ 51 +h RR-FR F>FT fFT FRT 
F 3TFT ^ RTF RTFf* FT %F FT, fFTrft ^ TFF FTR, FT FHT FF F^FFT 
3ftT RFTtFR RF FR RF7 T^F fF^FTR F FT stfT FRf RRR RT3FI FRT FFTTt RRR 
t, T3^7 RFf, 3flT FRf RTt fFRRR RRRT t, 3|R FF^-FF^ '^TFTT’FT eft TFFT, TFRT 
RTfFF, RfRR FF£-FR£ F^T 4HRR Ft Ft RTF7TT RT73F FTR-FTR, sftT RF RFT 
FF, FRT FR, RFt RTRR, M FTRRt, FF^-FF^ 3TT TFt F, FTRFtl eft RFR 
FT FR RT5 «ttT FRF RFt RTF "RF R^FR FTFt, fRFRF FFfF RR-RR fRRT fRRT, 
RT RF fR> RFT Rf FTFff •flRRTRT ^ %TT FT, ^ FR R^RT FRT fRF 
fRTTF F Rt FTRR R, RRRft RFF FRT RRRt R5t fRFTF Ft, fRTFt RTFT FTF^T FT 
RFF aft, fRFF RRRf RFT 3TFT 13TTI ^g#T Ft TpTt RF VfFfX fa RRF Rfa 
TOR 3RR ITSTTI 

FF RRRTT RRftR t RTF FRTT ^R> ^ FRTFT FT, RTF F^ 71 ^ f 1 

FFTRR F, FTFTI FfFF ^ FFT RFf FtR RfaF WTR F 3TR FIF«RR F FFT FTR tl 
RFftlF Rft FFRl Rt t RF RTR, RffaR RF RR F FF ^5 FFR RRfFRT 

RtfR RRTR, ^-'3p5 RRT Ft RRTR fe'FTdR F 3T4R RTRJ FTFR FI Ro F RFf 
RFRT fRT FF RRFRTR FF FRTR R|R FRfa t, RffaR RTF F RTF RF fFT^TR, 
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^JjC cfr 3h hH •HNH ttal 3}R ^ "37? 7R7T RT ?HK 

*rr c#t. Trr ^m, fspra ^rrt ■grpn wm *jt RT wr rrrt Rft, str 

RRcft R FRT Rl ?m '3BTRT 3TR 3TRT R RTI 

cTT RRTT5T RT WRRft RT^l R7 R?T 3TFTF TRRTl ^4K<* 3^R IR ¥11 

[Translation begins] 

Mr. Prime Minister. Mayoress 19 " and distinguished guests. 

As you may have noticed, you have been told which of the two Prime Ministers 
present here is going to speak so that you may not be in any doubt. You may 
remember that about four years ago. another Prime Minister of Canada had visited 
India and he was also given a civic reception at the Diwan-i-Khas. 191 1 am very 
happy that we have the opportunity of welcoming his successor. Mr. Diefenbaker. 
We have the opportunity of welcoming many dignitaries and Delhi has made a 
name for itself in the world for its hospitality. I would say that the people of 
Delhi and for that matter the people of India are extremely large-hearted and 
affectionate. 

But. in a sense, we have been especially drawn towards the Prime Ministers 
of Canada. I remember the time when I was studying in England. It was more 
than fifty years ago. and the first stirrings of the freedom movement had begun in 
India against British rule. Those were the days when our leaders used to present 
their demands in a very soft voice. The circumstances were such then. When the 
demand for participation of Indians in the governance of the country was made, 
the example of Canada was quoted. The Secretary of State for India at that time, 
the famous Lord Morley, 192 is supposed to have replied that “Canada has a very 
cold climate and the climate is such that the people have to wear fur coats. Do 
Indians also want to wear fur coats?” This is how he squashed this meager 
demand. As you know, what followed is a long story and many of you might 
have participated in writing that story. So I always remember this episode 
which occurred when I was a child. When I heard it as a child I found it 
intolerable. In the arrogance of my childhood or youth I even became angry 
when I thought of this and I have never forgotten it. 

Then came a time when our efforts paid off and we won freedom. In 
1947, India became completely independent and she was no longer a dominion 
of the British Empire. We framed and adopted a new Constitution and gave 


190. See fn 187 in this section. 

191. See fn 188 in this section. 

192. See fn 189 in this section. 
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shape to yet another old dream of ours by establishing a democratic republic of 
India. At that time, one crucial issue which arose was what our relationship 
w ith the Commonwealth should be. It is obvious that we could not continue as 
before. There was no republic in the Commonwealth then. I remember that at 
that time, the Prime Minister of Canada had argued very strongly in favour of 
welcoming India into the Commonwealth, even though we had become a 
republic, and of maintaining close ties befitting independent nations. This was 
acceptable to us because we wanted complete freedom and a democratic republic 
in India. That had been achieved. After that, it was our desire to maintain 
friendly ties with every nation and not to break up relations with any of them so 
long as there was no interference in our freedom. The matter was settled to 
our satisfaction in 1950. 

In recent times, we have had ample opportunities to participate at the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conferences. The Commonwealth has been 
transformed into an organisation which has no parallel in the world. Very often 
people do not even understand the nature of this association fully. Some people 
are unhappy about it because they feel that it has introduced an element of 
subservience w'hich is absolutely wrong. There is no trace of it and it does not 
find mention in our Constitution. It is a relationship of independent nations w hich 
does not tie any of the members in any way. You can call it a friendly relationship 
where we consult one another but follow the path of our choosing. I like this 
approach better than to tie ourselves up with some other country and follow 
some path at its instance. My experience during the last ten to eleven years has 
strengthened this belief. I am aware and you are also aware that there are tensions 
within the Commonwealth. There are certain countries w'ith which we have 
disputes, old and new. We deal w ith them as we think proper and nobody interferes. 
The strange thing is that, in spite of this, this relationship has continued and, in 
fact, grown. 

Canada has played a major role in keeping this relationship going. Those 
who represented Canada at the Conferences — the former Prime Minister and 
now' the present Prime Minister — have been, right from the beginning, disposed 
affectionately towards India, not superficial affection but real. Canada, a 
comparatively new nation, at the most 250 years old and having different traditions 
and customs, is half way across the world from us. Canada became a dominion 
only a hundred years or so ago. Here is India with the accretions ot thousands ot 
years, including excellent qualities and shortcomings. Yet the relationship betw een 
the two countries has continued to grow. We may have had differences of opinion 
sometimes. But that has never affected our relationship in any w ; ay. We have 
been working closely in the United Nations and other world bodies. You may 
remember that some years ago when the w ar in Indo-China came to a halt, it was 
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decided to send representatives from some neutral countries with peace-keeping 

forces. 

Well, India bears the stamp of thousands of years of history and this condition 
will continue in any case. To a large extent our hearts and minds are also old, 
moulded as they have been over thousands of years. This country is now also 
putting on a garb of modernity and youth. Our guest saw this new face of India at 
the Exhibition yesterday. He has told me repeatedly that he can see the two faces 
of India, the old and the new, on the streets of Delhi and elsewhere. He will see 
more during the next few' days. We have to forge ahead maintaining a fine balance 
between our past and present. Our ancient country is undergoing a rebirth and 
rejuvenating itself gradually into a young nation with a new face and fresh vitality. 
What seems to have impressed the Prime Minister is the expression of friendliness 
in the faces of the old and the young in India. I am happy that that has made an 
impact upon him. 

I am fully convinced that national and international problems cannot be solved 
by wars but only by means of friendship and affection. We have tried to follow 
this path in our foreign policy though it is very difficult. I do not say that we have 
been entirely successful in this regard in the conduct of our internal affairs or 
foreign policy. But we have kept this principle before us and tried to follow it as 
far as we can. We have tried to establish friendly relations even with countries 
with which we have some dispute. Everyone has benefited by this. 

We are glad to welcome the Prime Minister of Canada as our honoured 
guest. 

[Translation ends] 


283. Friendship between India and Canada 193 

Mr. Prime Minister, Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Nearly four years ago we welcomed the Prime Minister of Canada in this 
room. And now it is our privilege to welcome another Prime Minister of Canada 
here. We welcome you Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Diefenbaker, not only as 
eminent representatives of your country* and as friends but also, if I may say 
so, we welcome you and, of course, through you we welcome Canada. 


193. Speech at the banquet given in honour of the Prime Minister of Canada, New 1 Delhi. 
19 November 1958. File No. 17, Jawaharlal Nehru Supplementary Papers, NMML. 
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You have been here just for a day now and no doubt you have gathered 
some impression of Delhi City and its citizens. We are gathered here, rather if 
I may use the word, a select crowd, but a little while ago you saw others who 
perhaps were not so quite select but also equally perhaps more representative 
of the citizens of Delhi, and I think that whatever I might say cannot equal the 
impression you must have got from those people whom you saw in the streets 
of this old city and in that Audience Chamber of the Emperors of old days here. 
You may have noticed friendliness in them, even a touch of affection. It is true 
that we are normally a friendly people and it is not an easy matter tor us to 
become unfriendly. Sometimes we misbehave no doubt, but it is a passing 
phase, a phase which does not last. 

Now, in the course of the last few years our relations with your country, 
which is far from us and in some ways very different, have grown. I remember 
whenever Canada is mentioned in such a connection, this old memory comes 
back to me of how fifty years or so ago when I was a student in London, there 
were some people in London, some of them leaders of today in this country, who 
put forward some modest demands for self-government. The then Secretary of 
State for India in London, a famous person. Lord Morley. reminded us that Canada 
and India were not the same type of countries, that they were very different. In 
Canada people used to go about with heavy fur coats. We do not require them in 
India, he said. Well, as a matter of fact, we do require fur coats in certain parts of 
India. But even without the fur coats there are some things which people require 
anywhere and everywhere. And so a time came when we joined that family of 
nations of which Canada was one of the pre-eminent ones, and in which indeed 
had played a very important part in that dynamic evolution which is characteristic 
of the Commonwealth. It was Canada really which led the way to independent 
nationhood within that family of nations. 

So, when we attained independence, we gladly agreed to continue in that 
family, and while I do not wish naturally to differentiate, nevertheless I think I 
can say that we found it easiest of all to get on with the representatives of Canada, 
chiefly because they were receptive and they went out of their way to be 
friendly. It is. I believe, a fundamental rule or law of life that if you give friendship, 
you get friendship in return, just as if you give the opposite of friendship, the 
reactions are likely to be the same. So. a little later another change came over 
this Commonwealth when we took a lead in another direction and became a 
Republic. That was a novel position which the Commonwealth had not faced 
till then. 

Again, it may not be perhaps improper for me to say something that might be 
considered secret. It was the Canadian representative at the Prime Ministers 
Conferences in London who helped us greatly in finding a way out in this new 
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position because we were anxious, in spite of being a Republic, to continue in 
that close relationship, and the Canadian Prime Minister of the day also was 
anxious that we should continue. Indeed others w ere too, but he did play perhaps 
a more important part in those talks than some others. 

Then, again, whenever we have met, whether in the Prime Ministers' 
Conference or in the United Nations or elsewhere, because we have had many 
common dealings w ith each other, we have found this bond of friendship uniting 
us and understanding, even though we did not alw ays agree. In Eastern Asia, in 
Indo-China, Canada and India undertook a responsibility which is partly 
continuing still; elsewhere also. So. we worked together in these many fields 
and got to know each other a little better. But above all it was the friendly 
approach, the approach where one respects the other even though one does 
not always agree, which brought us together and which keeps us together and 
which will no doubt hold us together for a long time. So, it is a very special 
pleasure to all of us here to welcome you Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Diefenbaker, and I hope that when you go back, you w ill convey our greetings 
and friendship and comradeship in many common causes to your people. 

I have referred to common causes. We in India ever since we became 
independent have struggled hard to better our conditions, to improve the lot of 
the common man, to raise him. to give him self-assurance, self-confidence 
mainly through his own efforts, because no individual or nation rises except 
through its own efforts. But we have welcomed assistance and help from 
others, and in that category also Canada has played a notable part for which we 
are thankful. 

But apart from our own domestic problems which naturally tend to 
overwhelm us w'e cannot escape the problems of the world, although we have 
no desire to get entangled in them. But the world is too small today and each 
country has become the neighbour of the other country however far it may be. 
And above all we feel, as you know, Mr. Prime Minister, very strongly about 
peace in the world. 1 suppose every' sensitive person does so. because everyone 
realises that without peace there is no hope, there is no future, there is no 
progress, and there may w ; ell be a disaster which is almost beyond human 
imagination. For us who are bent on working out the destiny of our country, 
the very' idea that this peace would be shattered by war is terrible to contemplate, 
because it puts an end to all our hopes and aspirations and efforts. So peace 
becomes, apart from an ideal which we aim at. apart from something which is 
necessary, absolutely essential for us. and indeed I suppose it is so for the 
world. It is a very difficult problem in the state of the world today, and it is 
curious that while everyone, every country, I believe, really desires peace, 
because it knows the consequences if peace is shattered, yet difficulties arise 
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and they are not easy to surmount. I have no doubt they will be surmounted 
because there must be ultimately some basic commonsense in humanity which 
will not permit these terrible disasters to occur. 

One thing struck me, and I ventured to mention it to you this morning, that 
quite apart from the intricacies of these problems, peace, disarmament and the 
rest, is it not possible at least for countries to approach each other in a somewhat 
more friendly way? It is easy enough for friends to approach each other in a 
friendly way; it does not require any effort to do so. The point is when you are 
approaching those w ho are not apparently friends in a friendly way that requires 
an effort. But I have no doubt if an effort to that end is made, if an attempt is 
made, the problems are not necessarily solved, but the problems become easier 
of solution, and this frightful suspicion of each other, fear of each other, distrust 
of each other lessens. When these problems are discussed, these great problems 
of the world today, peace and war and problems of disarmament, all kinds of 
formulae are evolved and discussed. It has often struck me that the problem 
really has no doubt to be dealt with by experts, politicians, scientists and others. 
But perhaps the basic thing is the psychological approach — and not purely the 
political approach — the approach of trying to win over the other party, trying 
to be friends with the other party; because if that is done, then what I ventured 
to describe as the law of nature and science would come into play, that is to 
say, what one gives to others is likely to get back from them. 

We are a very big nation in terms of size; yours in terms ot size is a bigger 
one. In terms of population we are much bigger than yours. But in this matter, 
of course, bigness does not count, other factors come in which are important, 
and we are not presumptuous enough to imagine that what we say or do would 
make much difference to the destiny of the world — a little it might occasionally, 
as it really does no doubt. Anyhow, whether it makes any difference or not we 
try to the best of our ability to promote an atmosphere of friendliness among all 
nations so that at least these barriers might be removed. 

I welcome you again Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Diefenbaker, and I ask 
your Excellencies. Ladies and Gentlemen to drink to their health. 
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(vi) Norway 


284. Stature of Norway 194 

TO# # 195 3# 7RFFT, 

FFT-F# 7IF# FFT 37# f, FF-FF t#FTF 3# t, #F7F » F#TT 77TF #1 
") 7F# f, m # % FR # 'SI# t 371FFT 77T#I FT FF FT7-FT7 ^RTf^T F 
f#TFT # #FT 37TF# #, Fp5 37Tf7§7 # FT7FTF W tl (F#) 

371# PT #FTF-F-7FT7T F FfF FF 3TR## FIT 7FTFF f#TT tl 37TF # FFT 
Ml FFT7 #FTF fl 371# 7JFT # # FFT ^7 # 7JFFT # 37# f, #FTF FTTFF 
F>3 Ffrf MR1 37F#T FFFTT FTFT F RTcJR Fl, FT FF# ‘gFFT FFI FFT7T F>HI#d 
F# F7F ■g^ f, FT## F# FFTF # t, F# 7# Ft# t FFTI 7W t^FFT 7# 
■gFFT 1 FfcT, North Pole # FT# 77Ff|TF, #7 c# 37TFFTFT F1[F FT# 7TF FT# 
t 3# #f FfF FT #Z1I 3717 #1 FFT #T FTF f##' # 7TF #-# f# FFT FF# 
t, FF 37#F FTF tl F# 3TE7TFTF TFT FFT 371FTI # F7 FT f#r fFFTFT 37# FT 
37# # # f#i, ^F7 F# F, 3717 F7T FTF # FT# F 7TF TFT FFf 37#, 1# # 
f# TFFT tl 3HF> g<rF> FIT FFT 3717 FTF If, the Land of the Midnight Sun. # 
FFT FFT f# 371# tlcl F T^TF FT I 

7#, FF # FFF FIT # 37TFFTT FFTFTI FkFT 1|37T TJFFT t, FFT# g<r**> tl 
3TTF# FFT # F^f #FT FTF F#', #FTF FT#77 FTT7F F FTF tl F# FTF ft^FTTF 
FT FTF7 t, FF FTP: t, f## 37TF# 77TT TJFFT 77 THnFT tl' % #FTF 37TF 77#', 
FF# FT F1#F F#F # FT7# Fl F# t, FF# FT#77 FTT7F # F# tl # 1 pTT 
3FTFTI #f#T 37F 37TF# #7 F# FF FTF t, FF TJFFT #77# 3TTF# ?F# FTF 

194. Speech at a civic reception in honour of the Prime Minister of Norway, 28 November 
1958. Diwan-i-Khas, Red Fort. Delhi. AIR tapes, NMML. 

The Prime Minister of Norway, Einar Henry Gerhardsen, his wife Wema Gerhardsen. 
Foreign Minister Halvard Lange and Mrs Lange arrived in New Delhi on 27 Nov. and 
they left Bombay on 1 1 Dec. 

195. Einar Henry' Gerhardsen (1897-1987); Norwegian politician: road worker, 1914-22: 
Chairman, Road Repairer’s Union. 1919; Secretary. Norwegian Municipal Association. 
1922-23: Secretary. Oslo Labour Party. 1925-35; Member, Oslo Town Council 1932- 
45; Secretary, Norwegian Labour Party. 1934-45: Mayor of Oslo. 1940; took part in the 
resistance against Nazi occupation and arrested in 1941 ; interned in concentration camps 
in Germany in 1944; Mayor of Oslo. 1945; Chairman, Labour Party, 1945-65; Prime 
Minister. 1945-51: Leader of Labour Party in Parliament, 1951-55: Prime Minister, 
1955-63 and 1963-65; retired from national politics, 1969. 

196. On 1 Jan. 1958, the population of Norway was 3,510,199. 
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t, ^fRRT 3P F ^R ■g^Ft 3 RFRR fFRRT t, RTR f^Tt FFRT RR fFRRt, RRFH 
3TR RtFFT F RFT FIRt, RRRlT FTRTRT F FIR tl fRRRf F fRTRR c#T F, RfoR 
4<H=tvl F^5Tf FlRT t RFT Rf RTF RFT t, RFf t, 3TRdFR t, fRiRR f>"K RRF tl 

if rtf g pMdl ftrT t g^ gfti cfi rf g^ rri fT stirkt rr iff ft gR 
g rtf grfgR fggrT ti rfrtt FTfFcR, mz g tjfrt grt rirt t, ff^t t, rfrtt 
^Ptri gr frf gt irtf Iff t, rfrR gftgr ft f, RRRr FiftcR ri fRgi i# 
gr r=f ggnf rj fr ftrfr g, fftt frt r ftrrtt rrtrt, RfgR frf, g ffitrt 
if, <o(4) ^Hcti g^gi g rt t Rt rf 1 % a-fn rift t ffr g^g> f ariRRiiR gr 
fftrrtr ^ fjr gfr atr rtf # gig rri ruff rtrriT rr t frtrr gfti frirr 
aftr fftrrtf rr rtst t, rtr Rr rtr ff 3tfr g^R g Irirt rtfr t fa fftrrtf 

3RR RfRR RFf RT FIR 3RRKT TF, FR1RRI RT RTR RRR RR 3TR IRRI RT FT FRI 

afg Ftrgt g?gr t, rf? grfgR rr t, artr #r-rtr rift rif t rfti tfgRR 
ggr-gcE iftr fiT rrfr argst t, f^ftrt ftrt t rrrri 

aftr rt ggRggt rt t|r t, rrrr fggiR f fact ^ r^r gig r^ri ^ gRR 
gg fgrRT rtfri \ ^igggi rft ffri ^ ggg str rr r^r frh r^ str 
rirrr grFgfi rt ?gg-R^g ggt rrr f, g^gg gng gg rr ti grgr tig rtf 
gg ^trt, ggrr fggft rit ggi giR ^g tRRT, grgt aragg rr, ri ^ rtf fggr 
gg rr ti ri ffr ri ggTRFRt t RRgn ft rjr ^ ggT Ft ^ag gi, rpr 

RR RF tlR dF'cK R, RI R Ft RIFf 3FRRR RRR R RT ^fRRg RTF FF RTF °P 
ggR g, alig ff FfgRR g-^ FigRR RFf t, RF 3 Ttr g gg%ig-RifgR 
RFTTJTR F^H 3gRt fFgR F, FFR^ RnfRRffRR F RF RR aftT 3TR ifF RtRT RTR 
RFT t df=hH RRF-RTF RTF F FFR ^ gRTRFRT F, FR R|R FRRR FfRR 
FtRT tl FRRR RFf dFR-RTF TRTRRTR RF RRF F RFf, R RF RF RRF F, RRR 

grgdT FfgRR ^ agggfi rft rt ft frt t, rft ffirrift frt, rf^ r rrt ftt 

RF RRT RF RFT TTR, RFT FdFTR Fl RI FFR FRTR gR> RJJRT t FRT REpT RF FR 

ggr ■ 5 ^ rtt tg fgr ffrt gifgg t, ff ft Rgs tg Ff grt r^r ft rtri ri 
FF fRig fig ggr T^^ff ^ff rf rtr t ffr %g arR FfRR gff rtr F fgr agg rr! 
agR! 

R|R RTRI F ^fRRT RT FRTRT RRR Fl RTF F 1 ^ F*? F, RTF ^fRRT RT FR 
FRT-RRT RRF, FFRT FR ?RRF FTR ^FT Fl FT RTR F FFRT RRRR TIR FRT RFT 
t, 'dPRH R^R RTRI F Fl 3TR ^ :I ^ T ^ TT ’ ^ 

RTT, RT FR FR RTRT g FFR fdF RF FRT FRTTRT fgg t fRT FF WIR F FRl^T 
^ gRTRFRf, ‘RT fR 7 ^RRT Rff F^RRT F, FTRjfR F, 3TR RT 3T^ 1 |RT fFR R1R F 
^RRR F, Rf RTTFR ^RT t, RF fRTsTTRT t % RTF F RTRT FT P'Mdl F ^T RRT RT 
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TTWE 3TR Qlcil f J iicfT TT 3TR number TT TR W£ET WTT T?l RT%7 TE RET t", 

itrf rhet t, RfER far et *fr fe *jr ret ti ^FrfRTxr rwt wet 

cTT TEI # f, RfWE 3TEF TER 7R TEE 3TR EWE RR TT W RT TEW t 
3TR Tf BTT^TT WTET f TEW ^Rl 

Tf sE^h <^! T^cf) -4 Co R77T TRT RT I 3TR H6<H R ^61 TTT TETE 

fTRT RT, iQ 3TtT T2Ji<rU RTf ETT P-lcll , RR W 3TR RTE fad , TR W W7 WET 
RT T EEoT 3TR2T ERTl WE RE 3E9TT W7E, WE RTTT ER-ETE EIE T fw ER 
RET WH^qfd t 3TR W? RFT Erfa f t EERT RWT tl ^ ^ cTT t # Wl 
EETT fERT 3TR R1ET EE TT WWT TT, EE WET fWE «E, W ^ W tl ^TT 
^pE T|RT o" fw E EETEEETRt EFE, EEWT REEcET RT % W 3TR EEW ETCR RT RET 
RET t, mi W fTRT f, E WE fW3ldb, ETE fRRTE fw FEET ^R, Wt fTERt 
WT WET, EEWT 3TR m ^R WT 3E^I WTcft 'll 

[Translation begins] 

Mr. Prime Minister. 198 ladies and gentlemen. 

New faces are seen here, new guests come. But one figure always accompanies 
them and is put on show. So no matter how shameless that individual might be. 
this constant exhibition eventually makes him feel a bit shy. 

You have welcomed innumerable dignitaries in this Diwan-i-Khas. We have 
amidst us a guest who has come from a very distant land. But you may not know 
very much about him or his country. India has by and large a warm climate 
though there are also high mountains where it is extremely cold. But Norway is 
near the North Pole and so extremely cold. They have very long nights and 
short days. In tact, in some parts of the country the nights are as long as two 
days at a time. They do not see the Sun except for an hour or half an hour in 
northern Norway. Similarly, they have only days in the summer, no nights. 
Norway is known by another name — the Land of the Midnight Sun. 

Well, this is about that country. It is spread out with hilly terrains and the 
population is less than forty lakhs, which means that the population of certain 
cities in India is more than the entire population of Norway. 199 India’s population 
is forty crores, a hundred times more than that of Norway. But a country with 
such a small population is among the leading countries of the world. So it is 
obvious that the length and breadth of a country and its population do not 

197. Nehru visited Norway from 20 to 22 June 1957. See SWJN/SS/38/ pp. 540-560. 

198. See fn 195 in this section. 

199. See tn 196 in this section. 
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matter. A country’s greatness depends on the quality of its people, their skills, 
intelligence, strength and character. Norway with a small population has made 
a name for itself in every field. Such a small country' has its ow n language. Its 
literature is famous in the world and the biggest literary awards have been 
bagged by it. The welcome address mentions a few well-known figures of 
Norway. But I think that Norway’s greatness lies in the fact that they have 
been able to link socialism with the principles of democracy and have made 
great progress. This is what we are trying to do in India. One or two of their 
neighbours have also managed to do this. There is very little disparity in Norway 
and the common man is very well-off and is well looked after. 

I w ant to quote the example of the Prime Minister of Norway to the children 
of Delhi in particular. We often find children and youth on the streets of Delhi, 
doing odd jobs, like selling newspapers and polishing shoes. The Prime Minister 
of Norway began his life in a somewhat similar manner. As a child, he used to 
sell newspapers and do odd jobs. Not that he was very poor. But he has grown to 
his present position by his spirit of service and because of his ability. Fie has 
been the Prime Minister of Norway for the past twelve to thirteen years and is 
highly respected in his country. That is so not because of his family background 
or great wealth. He comes from an ordinary family. He is the leader of the ruling 
socialist party. So we have before us the example of a nation and an individual 
whom we are trying to emulate. Therefore, it is a matter of great honour and 
pride for us that he is visiting India. 

We have worked together in many world forums, in the United Nations and 
elsewhere. We do not have exactly the same views on every issue. But we do see 
eye to eye on many crucial issues and so we have had the opportunity of working 
together. It is for these various reasons that this is an auspicious day for us 
when the Prime Minister of a small but famous country' which is very advanced 
in modern culture and civilisation has come to visit us. Norway stands as an 
example of a nation with a very small population which has attained great 
stature in the world. It is obvious that mere numbers or size cannot make a 
country great. Yet we often tend to forget it. We must not only welcome our 
honoured guest but at the same time learn a lesson from his great country. 

I had visited Norway a year and a half ago and met the Prime Minister tor 
the first time. 200 1 met a large number of people in Norway. As I said there is no 
great disparity between the rich and the poor. The people of Norway gave me 
a warm welcome. I am happy to be able to welcome the Prime Minister and his 


200. See fn 197 in this section. 
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wife and other members of his party. It is now for the people of Delhi to show 
that they and the whole of India have respect for the visitors and their country. 

[Translation ends] 


285. Avoiding War 201 

Mr. Prime Minister, Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me peculiar pleasure to welcome our distinguished guests. Prime Minister 
of Norway and Madame Gerhardsen, for a variety of reasons. A purely personal 
one is that I visited Norway recently, a year and a half ago, and the welcome I 
had there from you. Sir, and from the people of Norway is an abiding memory to 
which I refer very often. 

Our country is a lovely country' but in many ways Norway and the other 
countries of Scandinavia have so many things that appeal to us and so many 
things that we would like to see in our own country that inevitably we feel draw n 
to it. When we have to consider great countries, great powers, one likes many 
things there, one admires many things, but one is also a little overwhelmed by 
them and one does not quite know where one is, and it takes time I suppose for a 
feeling of intimacy to grow up when one visits these great countries. 

You have been here. Sir, just for a day, and a day is a very short time for you 
to gather impressions. Yet. I suppose you have gathered some impressions, I am 
a little afraid, of one thing, that staying in this noble mansion in which we are at 
present, looking at these, if I may call them, relics of Imperial glory and splendour, 
the President's Bodyguard, and also that very beautiful Diwan-i-Khas in the 
Red Fort where you received a welcome from our Corporation of Delhi, you 
might get, what I think, rather false impressions of India. 

Now ; , we, in spite of all this in India, are simple people and the great majority 
of our people, of course, are very simple indeed, lacking even the ordinary 
necessaries of life which we seek to give. So I might with all respect give this 
little warning to you. Sir, not to be misled by this pomp and circumstance. 

This has been the lot of most of our people for a long time and so naturally, 
it has been our strong and passionate desire to better their lot, to raise them to 
higher standards of living so that they might think of other things also, not 
merely for the sake of those material things w'hich undoubtedly are important 


201. Speech at the banquet in honour of the Prime Minister of Norway, New Delhi, 28 
November 1958. PIB. 
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in life to a certain extent, but even more so, so that they might have the leisure 
of mind and opportunity to think of other things which might be even more 
important. 

India is a very big country in size and our population is not only big but 
perhaps too big. As I said, we have a great deal of potential resources which no 
doubt will gradually become actual and bring some results in their trail in the 
way of better living standards for our people, but however big we may be on the 
map and in numbers, we have absolutely no desire, at least most of us I believe 
have no desire, to become what is called a great power to Haunt our might, to 
have big armies, navies and air forces and generally, you may use it in 
colloquialism, to throw our weight about in the world. 

What the future will bring. I do not know. We are struggling today in our 
five-year plans and others for the material betterment of India. It is a hard 
struggle, because our people are many and they have long been oppressed by 
poverty. But while we may struggle for this betterment, we do not think that is 
the end of our struggle. I do not know what in different people's minds India 
represents. But every free country has an individuality, has some kind of soul 
and spirit, and unless it retains that, it loses the special virtue it had. I do not 
think any country can become uprooted without losing something of its infinite 
value. 

How to find some kind of equilibrium betw een these varying desires w hich 
sometimes conflict with each other? That is our problem, perhaps, it is not a 
problem for us only but for the world, how to combine what might be called 
material progress with the deeper things of the spirit. 

In another sense we talk in the world of freedom and freedom is precious for 
a country, for an individual. We talk of social progress, and in the world today 
with the advance of science and technology the individual becomes oppressed by 
the big things, the big machine. 

Today we talk with apprehension of the possibility of war, w ith the terrible 
weapons that the world possesses. Well. war. anyhow 7 , is not good and is much 
worse now than it was in the past. If it comes, of course, it puts an end to 
everything, freedom and all the other things, material things as well as the things 
of the spirit. Therefore, it becomes the primary aim tor you. Sir. your country' 
and us, and, I believe, for people in every country, to struggle again at these 
tendencies, so far as we can, which tend to push the world towards this type 
of disaster. 

I do not know' how we should get over all this, except that we should try to 
do so. And in trying, we seek the comradeship of others w ho think likewise. And 
in this, we feel we have good friends, good comrades in your country. Therefore, 
we are drawn to your country in more ways than one. 
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It is, as I said, a great delight to us to have you here as our honoured 
guests and we hope that during your stay here, you will have some glimpse of 
what we are and what we are painfully trying to do. 

May I ask you. Ladies and Gentlemen, to drink to the health of the Prime 
Minister of Norway and Madame Gerhardsen. 


286. To Harold Macmillan 202 


(vii) UK 


November 18, 1958 

Dear Prime Minister, 203 

I was greatly touched by the message of greeting and affection you sent me on 
the occasion of my birthday, 204 and I should like to express to you my sincere 
gratitude. You have spoken appreciatively of your visit to India early this year. 205 
We welcomed that visit, and have the happiest recollections of it. I have in 
particular greatly valued our talks at that time and the opportunities we have 
later had for direct exchange of views on a personal basis on current world 
problems. 

One regards a birthday with rather mixed feelings, but is sustained and 
encouraged by the expressions of goodwill and affection which the occasion 
brings from friends and well-wishers. Thank you again for your very kind message. 
With warm regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


202. JN Collection. 

203. Prime Minister of the UK. 

204. Macmillan s effusive message of good wishes on 15 Nov. concluded thus: “I know that 
there are many millions of my countrymen who on reading of your 69th birthday will 
have kind thoughts about you in their hearts.” 

205. 8 to 12 Jan. 1958. See SWJN/SS/41/pp. 677-690. 
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287. Prince Philip’s Visit to India 206 

Professor Thacker 07 came to see me this evening and spoke to me about Prince 
Philip’s visit here . 708 He said that you had stated to him that Prince Philip would 
not be a State guest as he was coming for the Science Congress. I was rather 
surprised to leant of this. He will, of course, be a State guest in whatever capacity 
he may come here. He will stay at Rashtrapati Bhavan and perhaps for two or 
three days in my house. Wherever else he goes, he will stay in Raj Bhavans. In 
fact he and his immediate entourage will be treated as State guests throughout 
wherever they go in India. 

I understand that eight persons are accompanying him and one of these is a 
Professor Delegate for the Science Congress. Presumably he will stay at the 
Ashoka Hotel. I am not sure about treating him as State guest. Of course normally 
there would be no question of treating him as State guest, but it he is considered 
a member of Prince Philip’s party, perhaps we might have to deal with him in the 
same way. We can consider this matter later. 

The other members of Prince Philip s party are his Secretaries, Valet, 
Security Officer, etc. They should all be treated as our guests. 

When Prince Philip arrives in Delhi, he should be given a Guard of Honour, 
but no booming of guns. I shall go to receive him and some other Ministers and 
senior officials might also go there. 

When he goes to other cities or places in India, there need be no Guard of 
Honour and of course no guns. When he leaves India finally, he should be 
given a Guard of Honour. 

The other details of his visit can be discussed later. 


206. Note to M.R.A. Baig. the Chief of Protocol. MEA. 12 December 1958. JN Collection 

207. M.S. Thacker was Secretary, Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural A airs, an 

Director General, CSIR. . . 

208. Prince Philip, the Duke of Edinburgh, was in India from 21 Jan. tor a . 

209. The 46th session of the Indian Science Congress commenced in New Delhi on _1 Jan. 

1959. 
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288. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 210 


December 25, 1958 

[Nan dear]. 

On return yesterday from Santiniketan, 211 1 received your telegram about Prince 
Philip wanting to go to Jaipur. Of course we shall include this in his programme. 

I have already sent you a reply by telegram. 

In this reply I have pointed out that it would be desirable not to cut too short 
his stay at Agra. If he goes to Jaipur in the morning and stays there till lunch, that 
will mean his reaching Agra probably by 3.30 or 4 p.m. The days are rather short 
and he will not have much time in day-light to see various places in Agra. Of 
course he can see the Taj by moon-light and there is supposed to be full moon 
that day. But he will not be able to go to Fatehpur Sikri at all and that is worth a 
visit. 

He could of course go to Agra first, spend a good part of the morning and 
early afternoon there and then go to Jaipur, have lunch there and spend the night, 
coming to Delhi early next morning. In that event he will not see the Taj by 
moon-light, but will presumably see the Maharaja of Jaipur by moon-light. 
Personally I am not so enamoured of seeing the Taj by moonlight. I would much 
rather see these places in the day-time. There are three courses open: 

( 1 ) Go to Jaipur in the morning, have lunch there and go at 3 p.m. to Agra, 
reaching there in less than half an hour and spending the rest of the day 
and night there. 

(2) Go to Agra in the morning, have lunch there and about 4 p.m. go to 
Jaipur and spend the night there. 

(3) Go to Agra in the morning, say about 8 a.m., from Delhi, reaching 
there by 8.45, remaining there till 12 and then going to Jaipur, reaching 
there in about 20 minutes or so — say 12.30, having lunch there and 
leaving Jaipur at about 3 for Agra, reaching Agra 3.30 and spending 
the rest of the day and the night there. 

I mentioned this to Malcolm MacDonald 212 last night and he seemed to 
prefer the third course. It is for Prince Philip to decide what he would like to 
do and we shall fix up his programme accordingly. 

Nkrumah of Ghana arrived here yesterday and during the next few days 
will be in Delhi and will of course take up much of our time. 213 


210. JN Collection. 

211. Nehru addressed the convocation of Visva-Bharati University as Chancellor. See item 12. 

212. British High Commissioner. 

213. See item 291. 
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Tara"' 4 writes that she will not be coming to Delhi now. I am sorry at this 
as I was looking forward to seeing her. 

[Love] 


[Jawahar] 


(viii) Ghana 


289. To Kwame Nkrumah 215 


November 23, 1958 

My dear Prime Minister, 216 

Thank you for your letter No. 309 dated the 13th October 1958, regarding the 
loan of services of an Air Force officer to assist Ghana in the establishment of 
the nucleus of a future Air Force. 21 " 

I have consulted my colleague, the Minister of Defence, 21 * and we will do 
our best to meet your wishes. 

Our Defence Ministry is selecting a suitable officer of the rank of Air 
Commodore for service in Ghana. We are, however, advised that a second officer 
of the rank of Squadron Leader would be necessary to assist the Air Commodore 
in his mission. We hope this will be acceptable to you. 

We are going ahead with the selection of two suitable officers and are also 
working out the details regarding terms of sendee etc. These will be communicated 
shortly. 

With kind regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. Nayantara Sahgal, second daughter of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 

15. JN Collection. 

216. Prime Minister of Ghana. 

217. Nkrumah wanted an officer w ho would “advise the Government on the precise definition 
of the role of the air force in its initial stages, and once that has been settled, to prepare 
plans for the establishment of a force capable of carrying out that role.*’ He suggested a 
Group Captain for 18-24 months, and wanted him as early as the new year. 

218. V.K. Krishna Menon. 
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290. Message to Kwame Nkrumah 219 

Thank you for your message transmitted through our High Commissioner in 
Accra 220 on the subject of negotiations between the Prime Minister of Ghana and 
the Prime Minister of Guinea to enter into a Union. I have since seen the Joint 
Declaration made by the two Prime Ministers. 221 Our High Commissioner also 
conveyed to me the substance of the advance information regarding the Joint 
Declaration which you gave to him and other Commonwealth representatives on 
23rd morning. 

I fully appreciate the desire of the West African States to come together and 
also your wish to remain within the Commonwealth. I agree with you that there 
may be practical difficulties but I trust that they will be satisfactorily resolved. I 
send you my good wishes. 

I am looking forward to welcoming you here next month. 222 


291 . Ghana as a Symbol of African Vitality 223 

Mr. Prime Minister. Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We welcome you. Sir, here on your first visit to our country. We welcome you 
for a variety of reasons because your country is a fellow member of the 
Commonwealth. You represent the independent State of Ghana. But in addition 
to that, we welcome you as something more. 

Nearly two years ago Ghana became independent. 224 Perhaps many people 
in this part of the world were not acquainted with the name of Ghana. They knew 
the country, of course, but they were not acquainted with that name. And to them 


219. 28 November 1958. JN Collection. 

220. Balraj Krishna Kapur. 

221. By the joint declaration of 23 Nov. 1958. the Prime Ministers of Ghana and Guinea 
agreed to constitute their two states as the nucleus of a Union of West African States. 
They decided to adopt a union flag, to develop the closest contacts in defence, foreign, 
and economic aflairs, and to dratt a constitution for the union. They declared that their 
union would not affect their respective relations w ith the Commonwealth and the French 
community. 

222. Nkrumah visited India from 22 Dec. 1958 to 11 Jan. 1959. 

223. Speech at the banquet in Rashtrapati Bhavan in honour of Nkrumah. New Delhi. 24 
December 1958. AIR tapes. NMML. 

224. The Gold Coast became independent Ghana at midnight 5-6 Mar.. 1957. 
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the independence of Ghana was something more than the independence ot a 
new country which had been under colonial rule. It is something more because 
this had happened in Africa. The last dozen years or so, ever since the war, 
many people had talked about certain movements in Asia and a number of 
countries in Asia became free and independent. They called it the renaissance 
of Asia. We had Africa in mind, some of us, because Africa was full of problems, 
full of a long history of cruel suppression. And so when this, relatively small in 
size, country of Ghana became independent it was to many an historical event 
of considerable significance. We saw, we noticed even from this distance, the 
reactions of that in other parts of Africa. And we have been watching since then, 
for the last one and a half years or so, these reactions growing and how Ghana 
became some kind of a symbol to many other countries in Asia and in Africa. 
Recently, we heard of Ghana and the newly independent country of Guinea coming 
closer together and perhaps as a prelude to other changes ." 5 

Only a few days ago we had a Conference at Accra where representatives of 
nearly all the African countries gathered together ." 6 That also, I think, was almost 
an eye-opener to people who are not intimately acquainted with what was 
happening in Africa — the forces at work, the undercurrents which had been 
working there for a long time. They came to the surface and surprised many 
people. And suddenly they realised that something big was happening in Africa 
and Africa was astir to all kinds of longings for freedom, and it was not so much 
individual countries in Africa that sought their freedom which, of course, they 
did, but something on a wider and bigger scale — Africa somehow seemed to 
come very much in the centre of the picture. Hoping, longing for freedom and, 
what is more, doing so not with too soft a voice, rather assertively, rather 
aggressively, which was perhaps natural after this long period of suppression 
and the terrible history of hundreds of years. And so the drama has unfolded 
itself in the past year and a half and in this drama Ghana has been a very 
important element and a central State. 

Your coming, therefore, to India, Sir, is doubly welcome both for the sake of 
Ghana and for the sake of Africa and the new movements and urges that are 
moving the minds and the hearts of millions and millions of people. We wish 
well to them, and we hope not only that they will achieve their freedom but that 
they will achieve it peacefully and in cooperation with other countries and we 
hope that the peoples of Africa and the countries of Africa and we in Asia as 
well as other countries in Asia or Europe, will live cooperatively and peacefully 
together. 

225. See item 290. 

226. From 15 to 22 Apr., 1958. See item 2, fn 20. 
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Countries which are sometimes described as underdeveloped, wherever 
they might have, to some extent, common problems to face, sometimes common 
backgrounds of colonial rule, and so inevitably they come closer to each other 
to learn from each other and, where possible, to help each other. And so we 
have been drawn to these countries and we have been drawn in particular to 
the new countries taking shape in Africa. And I earnestly hope that in the future 
these bonds of friendship and cooperation will grow to the advantage of both 
parties in all these countries. For, if that does not happen, the alternative is 
rather terrible to contemplate because all these great forces that have arisen 
and that are evident in Africa, moving masses of human beings, obviously 
cannot be suppressed. They will find an outlet. We can only hope that they will 
find that outlet in peace and friendship for otherwise it will be most unfortunate 
for all concerned. Anybody acquainted with Africa, whatever his other views 
might be, must realise that this great continent is full of vitality. It may be 
backward in development but when people are full of vitality and full of the 
desire to make good and grow, they have their essential quality to grow and 
they are likely to make good. So I have no particular anxiety about the future 
provided that this growth is peaceful and leads soon to freedom in those 
countries; otherwise, as I said, there may be unfortunate conflicts which will 
do harm to many, many people in many countries. 

So you come here today not only as the Prime Minister of Ghana but as a 
symbol of what is moving the minds and hearts of the people of Africa and we 
welcome you especially in that capacity. Sir, I trust that your brief visit to India 
will enable you to realise to some extent our own aims and ideals and objectives. 
Our very bigness brings tremendous problems but we hope to survive them and 
get over them and to achieve the objectives we have placed before us, though 
undoubtedly we shall have to work very hard for that. 

So Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to drink to the health of 
the Prime Minister of Ghana and the prosperity of the people of Ghana. 


292. Reawakening of the People of Africa 227 

^ ^ fq; 3TN ^TT, cfr 3 ^ sjt cR^ 

*TT ^3 fq; ^ ^ eft TtW 


227. Speech at the civic reception to Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, New Delhi, 
27 December 1958. AIR tapes. NMML. 
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ff ^ wfp FFf fitft t fFi riffit fft afrr % ffi fftr. riff TRt ffr 

UR I RfFR ^ RRR 3TTFTI 

FF SIR mIM'^ t ■% 6 <hKI FffF t, fUTTFiT 3RUt F F>6d t co-existence, 
FFF fHd^crl FIT TFFT— 3TRF-3TRF F>t TR FI, 3TRF-3TRF TRT FIT fncm 

3TR TRI FIT FFflRT, TTFFIT FI 3RFRT. RF#-??FFT F FTRTI RFTF 
q R 3RFR FIS FTT tFITR ^ RFTT Fit TR RRFF TfR F 3TTFFt, 31# FIR 
31RFTTT q Ft RR FITdt tl 3TFTTT FRIR t, 3TFTTT 1RFT F# FT-FRIR tl cTP+H 
FRT Fit FRRF Flcft t aftT FRT FT tFR TTTPT T|RT FI FI URR FF 7TTFT fFI FFlt 
UT R3T#UU FFFR 3TR t FT F Ft FR R far FFT Ptcrl) tf ^ FTF 
co-existence t, FFf 4 t TR? Fit Ft, F^f FIT cFpFT UR tl Tp^hiH 

F FT t Ftl FTU FFIR t, FRFT F# 71# t FFT, 3TTT FTU FfF Ft F# tl 

•*#, FFT fFFRT R fFIR R FtFR-Ti-3TR F F1[F 77TT FF BFFfFFt FIT 
^TdFR T R FFF tFRII 37TU Ft TRI 31TUFTR FT ^fFFT FI FF STIFFt FF# FFFR 
f af# F7FFIFTR FITFT UFFIT FtFI F, RfFR U7TFI Ft# UT FR 31RFTT FIF FITFt 
f R IRTFI FFF tl 3TFt FF UT FRFF UFFIT fFFT FFT, U7TF FI?5 fUFI FI 
3FRFF FIT 31# FFT Ft FIR Ft TFT t, R# TRI FTF F FFRFFt UTTFlt TRI Pl^llll 
Fl 3RF TJFFI FI TRI ‘JFTFF Ft t Ft, 3ttT FFT, RfFR *j,<rF> R FIFT Ft Ft 
FI TFT t UTTFIT FfST ^ FFR FTF F tl 

FF FR SR^FIT F UT Ft TFt t, UTTFIT FFt F^cT IRTFT FR FRFRt F FFt 
FFFI FIFt-FIFt FRT tl Ft-FF FFTRT FIT FFt 3TRFTTI F FRT t, HfFR FTRF 
FTUFIR ^ UFFT t’, F T F F IR ^ UFR FIT UF FtFFTF 3TR FTTtR fRRt UR FF 
TRI F^F FFt FR UFF FF Fttt fFI SFFtFIT FIT URFT FIT UUFT, 3R>tFIT ^ RRt 
Fill 'griFt FTFRt F 3RT 3TR FTfFRI FT SRltFIT Fit, Ft FfF F#TTFI FIFRt tl 
3TR %f Fj^q sttT FFRFt , FFF FFT ^ RR FFR FF, 3TTFTT F RF 3?tT FFT# 
FF, 4 t tFITT FTF # FFT R UFTFTFt FTF-FTF ^ RR # UTF FF 7 JRTFt ^ fRF; 
3Ttr ’RRUff t’l ^fFFT FIT Flf^ 3^tT iFTTF FFt t UFT W tFRF FIT FFFT ^RT j^F 
Ftl FT 3R, Ft FI# TRII Pq^Rt TRt tf, URFFT TRt F WRT 13F UTT FT, 

^ ^5T| fUR FF TRI Ft Fr^-FcFI 13F FT UFT F FIT FI3 stk 

UWFTtFIT ^ FTgsTt fFR# # ■gcFI t UFFI fFIT FT FFI TTFT FTTT ^F, TRRF # ^ TT 
FFT FFRT f3TT RF FlftF-FltF ^JTR TR FT FFt RfFR 3TFTTT 1<R)I F, FFffFI 
FFT U^FR FM tFI #FR TpTRt t, UcRt # FRFT FIT R", atlT FFI rac e TTt ^ 1 
3TtT FF RR FFRT FR 3T5F>tFIT FIT, FT 3TR FR Ff#FF F ^TR ^ F^t ^ 
FR TTTF FF W ^FT FIT fFTTTT t, FF UTTFIT ^FFI FIT tl RUtF FFI FFFR 
W FTF tl fFRT FFT affc FIRlt FFFFT UTTF UFRTI 
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RRT 3TK RTF If RFTI RTR fF7R 3T5FT^TT ^ eft R77 t RFT 7j(tq Fi efPT RTFT 
R§F RRR ' ; TFt FTRT, RTF! hI-hh ^ ^ RRf ^i<^i, q^RF I dRbri RFT RR 

■Hl-HH FFT 13TT, Rt^ 1371 FFFT tdR, Ft RFT Rt 37RRTR RTR ^ R^f RFT ^cR ^ 
tRTT 3fR RRI TsR, 3m RR ^ RFT R^Ff 3TRFI RRT RiilTHcf FTTRR Rft, ‘tR 37TR 
RTFF F FIR RRF t, 3^7 RT RFT F> 7FR RTR R FRR FTf| fFTRT FFf RT, 
RT Ft <Jri4i RTFT Rl 37R FFT RTR 1<r=b RR t Rf fFT Jpiqi R 37TRTF f*H RTF 
t, fRFFTT IRT^ft RFT t , R^FF WZ R, FlfFTF 3RR RRf FFT R’ Fl TFR Ft RFT 
FF 3RRf RffRFt 3TTRTFT FRR FTFt FFf 7?, RT 3RRt Ft Rt FR1FT, RfcFT Fp5 RTF 
Rt FTRT F, TjRR ^ 3TTF 1R, FT TJFFT FTT RRfTF f FFFTT t, RFT 1FTRF FT7F t, 
RFt IRTfFRt FRF t 3ftT sftTT FTT RtFTT RR ^t FIT Rt FFf ^tl RF FTR tl 
7sIT, RFT FTRT R RF tl 1RT FTRT R RF Rt t fFT 3TR7fFTT ^ I^FT 
FFR’-FFFT 3FRTR FT TF t 3tr fR FIT Rf Ft‘ 3RTRt 1RTRF FTt FtfF FTt FlftRT 
FTRTt RlfFR fFT FRTTF fF I^FTf R fR fFTRT FTT tRrT STfedF TT fFTRT t fRRR 
RF RTF ill FRR fRFTt RFT RFt i RRM RIFT Ft 'tl 3TTR Ft Fp5 fRF 1R RTF! 
^ FTR R Rt RlfFTRT F FFf, F Rf RTfFTRT RTI RR RTF RF t FRTfFT FRF7T FIR 
1RR RT, 37TTRT FTT fFRT 137T FTR RTI RFt RR ^FRfRTRT R 3TtT FF^t R RFt WTFT 
RT, Gold Coast FTFF R FRl FRTfFT RFT RIFT Fp5 fRFTFT RTI RTF Fi FTMR Rf 
FT15 FTIR RR Rl effFTF FRFTT ^FFT FTR RTFT RTI RR RF 3TTRTF 137T Ft RFT 
F J FR RTfFT t RF FTR RRR fFTRT 3TR RFTI 

RTFT RF FIFT 37TRTR, FRT FRR 3RFtFTT ^ RF fFRRf R RFT FTFL Rf Reft 
RRt, FRTfFT RT 1TRT fFRPff Ft RRT 3RFIRI R 3TR# FTtRt FTT 3TTRTR WFTTI 
FFR leFT RTR TTRT 3^R ^^FT t, Nigeria tl 7JFT RTFT t, FiRtF t, fFT RTR 
FT RTFT R FT Rt 37TRTF FPTTI 228 fR FTF R FTf ^FFT RFT FT Tt tl Guinea FTT 
3TTRR 1FT Ft t, Rt RTfRTRt I^RF R RTI 229 FT Rt RIF FI (Id) 3^7 RfFFlfRFT RTF 
t Rt 3TSFfFTT R FI TFT t, 3TSFtRT R eFTRt FTT FFFT sfk RTFFTI 3^7 3RfftFTT ^ 
FTtR FFFTT RIF RTRT R R^ 4FTT FFf fRFTT FFR FTT, F RIF FRTFT FIFftR FTT, 
F 3fR RTFT FF TFTR fFRTR RTI RR-RR RtFTT fRFTT 3TE© 3TTF RRt, RF, FRF R, 
RRRFR Rl TfRT t % FRR 1?FT R RFT R Rp RR Rjf^-TT-^R snR t 
RF Tt t RFT ftc'd) R', FTRFTF R, RFRR, fFTTFTRTF, RiRf, RFTR-RRt RRF 
1^ tl 3^7 leRTf R Rt RR tl 37k RFftFF RF FTtR RT RpfR ^FFTT RFf f^pRRlfRF 
FHTFt RFFT RFTI FtfFTF Rt RTF 3TTRR 3^7 FRR RRRF FTf t Rt t RI^ SReIrT 

228. Nigeria became independent at midnight 30 Sept- 1 Oct.. 1960. 

2_9. Guinea, a former French territory of West Africa, became an independent Republic on 1 
Oct.. 1957. 
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FT Rllsll FRisI <rihl tf FT RFT ^d-cid FFFT f<HHlT F, TFRT F, 3TR FFdHH 
"FT fFT FF-RF 7TFTR FR FRFl ^fFFT =F TTF^FTI 3RR FT 77FTR 3TFF R FFT fR 

m ft sttrtf ttr eft ftft fit frt t, ^fft ftt frt t, mi ft t fti stft 

FIR fR FR FRT 3TFRTT t fFT iFR RTF FRT FTFTF-F15TF FI, FTRJF Flftl cK|TFf> ?RFl 
RFT FTTF RfF fRF FFT RR RI FFl’ -H Fell' I RR RFT RFF FFFt 3TM TfR FRf, RFT 
'a ’FI RR) IsHMj 3TlT Pd*-H F J l4T RTFl, cTT FFFTI dsl FRFT e)Sl ^Bfcne'i Fid I tl 
FF FTR t, 3TR 3tinl<d>l W RRT, FmTTF) RFT RFFT FFF t, RHfH RfI RRTF FFF 
FT RTT ^ TIT«T t 3frr -q^r FTTFTT RFT RTR-R-RcTHT TW t, ?FfRR RFlfFF t 
fFT 3^ in Id-, i ^ cTnff ^ sfR FF^ FTFT 3TTF RRT 3TR FF FR «RTF F FRTfFT 
FRTR-STRIr FTt ^FI FT TFl t", F)« 3TR5T RTF, Fp5 ^fT RTF, 3TR RFTfFR F FT 
FJTcT F fFT FFRT 3TR 3FFF ft?FT 3R3T FTl 

3TFFT FFF FF R°h «tld Fltt F RF fFR RTF FI t>FK iF'F+elld F 3TFFT RTF 
RTR STSFfFF FT RFFTT F Ff FR t, ajIFI fr'FT, <RTFR FRF RT FR? %T FRF, 3?R 
FTTFF FFFTT RTF fFT t, RTTRRT f3TT t, =FTFR RRF FI FF FTFT t, 3FR F Ftf 
RR F t FFTFFFl f3TT «tfc^n RfF RTF fR FUFF FF 3TR F FFF FIFT FT, FF 
fFT FT fFT ft-fFTTFl RTFT RTF t RTfFT t fFT FF RIFF t fFT R FfRF F TF RFT 
RTR 3TR FFF?I ^'fdd F^l FF FTF FTFT t'l RfFR FF FFl FTFF fFT FF? fF^FTHT 
FT FTFT FTF, FT FF '^RFT ^ TFF FTRT FT feeTTF) =nl| FTF FR, FT FTF FFFF 
TFTF FFT 1 FR FT privilege FT FF^ FtF fFR FT FFT ^ RIFT FF FFl %, 3^R FT 
FFRT FF?T fF> FF F FT FFFTF FI FFT FF *^eR) ^ RIFT F eH=nl "FFl 
FFFT FT idehl FFF FFt TFefl 3FT FF FFTFFTT FFF RFTT FF FTFt FFl ^F FFkTI 
F TJFTfFF t, F F^ FFFTT tl ?FfRF FFF FFFTT FRTF fFFT % # RlF FIFT FTF, 
FFFF ^ f fRTT ‘5^FT F‘ RTF FFF FIFlI FR’, F?T ^ RFTT F, FFFTt %FFF FR 
3TR ?F FTF F FF^ 3^ FT^I FFTF FF "^cFT F 3 |r FFlT "^FFT FI RF> FTF F 
FI fl'^FiHl FTFT RTFT t RTF fFRlt tfFFF FF FI FI fF^FTTF FF RIFT FT FFFT 
FT RIFT tl FFT FFf FFFFTrT FT FR FI fRF RTFl t RRsTI FRfFFf F, RfFRT FTFT 
FFf fF^FTTFl FFFFiRl FRFT t FT (RMdl FFf tl FFffFT FF FTF FTFT FI RTFl t 
atr FFTF ■gFFT FFFTF FT RTFT tl 

4t, "5^ ?TT FTF Ft T|Rl t % FFTF 3fR 37FFFTT # 3FR1F '5^FTT FTT fT^FT 
FFFT RTFT t, FRlF FTT FIFT t, sfR F TTR?TFT f % FFF FF FTFI FF FFFFT FRTTI 
FF fFRTl ^ %RPF FI t FFT, tFRTt a|R -^FFT RfFR FF RFR FFFTF t fFT 
RFT-RFT '5FFT 3FRTF FFl F FFl FFT, s|R TJFFF ^FRTF F t, FFFF 3TTRTF 
FTFT RTfFRI FF FF?TF t fFT fRF t^RFF t‘, fRF ^FFF Ft FlfF t FT FFFTT TFFT 
e fFT R 37RF-3TRF oRRTl' F FTF) FR, FTfF fRFFTl racial discrimination FTFF 
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f , FFTF foFT FF, FRT affc FFRT 3^ ^ ^ ^dPdF) FT t 3TRF-3RFT 

TTFp FF FFR FRRT FRT FFt' 1? SFlP-Rd ^ fecW RTF t 3^ <d*^d 

FF FF RTF °Ff RWJTd FFT RTFT RTFf ^ftl RF, FFRft fFFT^f 3TTF RTF^ t FFRft 
fFFTc* SRFtFF F RFt RRRFT tl F=F FTF> 3TR 3T5Ft^7T if FFR?t fFFTFT t®F 
t, RF Pd<RFd FRF t, sfc RTFt-RTFT RFlWTT RTrf, ^F$ W RF 3TIRFt RF 
FTFT RR RIF t>Ff TFt RT RTF! RTFI 3TR RTF RTFI FF 3TFTTT if FF^fll FTFTI RF 
RFT $PdFIF Ft 1 Mdl’M J ll RIR FI FffFR RlfFT t FFRT fFFT 3^ fRFFT RRTFt RFT 
t~FFRF RRTR RRT t, FI FRkTT t, ak RT RF % 3 TIFIrF F 3TTRTRI RF tlFTFTI 

Rl 31TR RR 3RF 3^ FF RFT RFT "g^ t Dr Nkrumah $ WTF RT fRR FI 
RFT FT} F FFR FRI STTFFFtF FFFFT RF WTF FFf f3fl RfFRT R FI RTF* 
3 TSEIrF F f 3FFKt Wt, FFRF Ft RRT FRTRF R7FT f RFT 3TTRR afft FFRU 3TFFI 
FFFpjfF, FFFFt 3^ Tp«afF RF tFTF FRF tl 

[Translation begins] 

Mr. Prime Minister, the Mayoress, and brothers and sisters, 

I have been looking at all of you sitting here and at least the ones sitting in front 
of me seem to be shivering in the cold weather. So it is not proper that you should 
be asked to stay here much longer as the temperature may further dip. 

As you know, our policy is known as one of co-existence. That means that 
nations can have different opinions but there should be an attempt to explain one 
another's point of view peacefully; that they should live in harmony and there 
should be no quarrels. You often find various views expressed in Indian 
newspapers, some good, others extremely inappropriate. But both are tolerated 
and there is freedom of expression. So it seems that their idea is that our honourable 
guest should see the co-existence of heat and cold in India. Some of the houses in 
India are extremely cold and some quite warm. 

Anyhow, we have had the privilege of welcoming many great people in 
this Diwan-i-Aam of the Fort in Delhi. Today we have with us a leading 
international personality and it is proper that we should give him a warm 
welcome. But you must remember that he stands for something which has a 
deeper significance. Just now in the welcome address given to him, there was 
some mention of Africa and what is happening there. In a sense, the Prime 
Minister is not only a representative and leader of his country but also a symbol 
of what is happening elsewhere in Africa. 

You will not find much mention of what is happening in Africa in the 
newspapers. But I think when the history of the present times is written, one of 
the most significant things in it will be the awakening of the people of Africa. 
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The history of Africa in the past has been a tragic one. Terrible atrocities and 
crimes have been committed against the people of Africa. The people of Africa 
have been brutally suppressed and often taken out of their continent to other 
countries as slaves. There is no other part in the world which has experienced 
such brutal atrocities. In the last century, there was an onslaught of European 
colonialism in Africa, or rather two waves of it. One was in the North and in the 
coastal countries of Africa, and then about seventy years ago, a concerted attack 
by practically all the European countries on the continent. Finding the field open, 
each country was in a hurry to carve out a slice for itself. There was sort of a race 
and. if you look at the map of Africa, you will find that an extraordinary division 
of spoils took place. 

There was one more thing. The Europeans did not much care for the hotter 
parts of Africa but wherever the climate was cool and congenial to them the 
Europeans parcelled out the land among themselves and settled there. The natives 
were thrown out. Even now. though some of the so-called independent countries 
are represented in the United Nations, if you see closely you will find that about 
80 per cent or more of the African population has no real representation in the 
United Nations. Those who have come from Europe consider the country theirs. 
They rule over there and do not even give an opportunity to other to express their 
views. 

This is the picture on the one hand. On the other hand, you find that the 
countries of Africa are gradually becoming free and in this respect we must 
appreciate the policies of the British Government for they adopted an attitude 
which made this possible. Ghana is an example of this. Many of you may not be 
familiar with this name for in geography books and maps, it is known as the 
Gold Coast. Gold mines were discovered and people went there in search of 
gold. But the old name was Ghana and after independence, obviously, they 
have preferred to revert to it. 

A new wave spread over the whole of Africa when Ghana became free because 
it became a symbol of freedom for the other African countries. It is hoped that 
Nigeria, which is a neighbouring country, will become free in a year or two. 0 
Other African countries are also likely to achieve freedom. You have heard of 
Guinea which was under French control."' 1 So a historic event is taking place 
in Africa — a re-awakening of the people of Africa. They have been kept 
suppressed for centuries with not much opportunity tor education or other 
things. Whenever they got the opportunity, they came out well. The people are 


230. See fn 228 in this section. 

231. See fn 229 in this section. 
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strong and intelligent. I am happy that many African students have been coming 
to India for studies and are spread out in various places like Delhi, Calcutta, 
Allahabad, Bombay, Banaras, Madras, etc. They go to other countries also for 
education. These are the people who will undoubtedly have to shoulder great 
responsibilities when they go back. But what is noteworthy is the great ferment 
in the hearts and minds of millions of people in Africa which is bound to have 
far-reaching consequences for the rest of the world. The interest of the world 
lies in the African countries becoming free by peaceful methods. If not, nobody 
can predict what upheavals may result. Such large nations cannot be kept 
suppressed for very long. Once there is an awakening and hearts seethe with 
action, it is difficult to pacify the people. This is the position in Africa. Though 
the Africans are an ancient race, they are also full of the enthusiasm and passion 
of youth. So it is proper that we should pay attention to Africa because 
extraordinary things are happening there, good as well as bad. So it is desirable 
trom all angles that the relations between India and Africa should be good. 

I will repeat what I have often said before. Innumerable Indians have gone 
to Africa in the past for trade or other professions, and have made enormous 
prohts there. I have repeatedly said, not only since I became Prime Minister but 
for years before that on behalf of the Congress, that obviously we want that the 
Indians who go abroad should live there with dignity and earn the respect of 
others. That is all right. But we do not want that any Indian who goes abroad 
should do anything which is against the interests of the local population or try to 
grab privileges which are not available to the native people. They must always 
behave like guests in a foreign country. If they cannot get along with the people 
ot a country, then there is no place for them there. We cannot push our people by 
force where they are not wanted. It is neither proper nor possible. Therefore, we 
have always advised the people who go abroad that it is their duty to be on 
friendly terms with the local population and to serve them and thus establish a 
strong link between India and those countries. In a sense, any Indian who goes 
abroad, in whatever capacity, automatically becomes an ambassador of the 
country. In India, any misdemeanour on the part of an Indian may remain 
hidden, but a similar act by an Indian abroad comes to light and the country 
gets a bad reputation. 

Well, I am happy that the relations between India and the independent 
countries of Africa are growing closer and I feel that that is to the advantage of 
both. We are not opposed to any country. But we are strongly in favour of 
freedom to the countries which are still under colonial rule. We believe that 
racial discrimination on the basis of one’s colour, like white, black, and certain 
intermediate shades, is not only wrong but it is also against the dignity of man 
and will never be tolerated by us under any circumstances. As you know, there 
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are overwhelming instances of this in Africa. So you see. on the one hand, 
such instances, barbarous acts against human beings, and, on the other hand, 
a spreading of the wave of freedom. Both the things are there. Now, only 
history will tell how a compromise will be reached between the two. But it is 
obvious, and our hearts and minds bear witness to this, that there is only one 
answer to this and that is the spread of freedom all over Africa. 

So today, when all of us are gathered here to welcome Dr Nkrumah, in a 
sense we are welcoming not merely an honoured guest but also the spreading 
waves of freedom in Africa. We send a message of sympathy and love to the 
people of Africa. 

[Translation ends] 


(ix) Germany 

293. Grotewohl’s Visit 232 

I agree generally with what you have written. 233 1 think that you should speak to 
the Trade Representative of the German Democratic Republic 234 frankly explaining 
to him our position. In view of our not having normal diplomatic relations with 
that country, it would be embarrassing for us and for him to treat the Prime 
xMinister of East Germany as if we had such diplomatic relations. But, in the 
event of his coming here 235 he will be treated as a distinguished guest. Thus the 
visit will be in the nature of a private visit and not a State visit. There will be no 
Guard of Honour and it will not be appropriate for me to receive him on arrival 
but a member of the Government as well as others will receive him if he 
comes. I would gladly meet him later and perhaps we could have a private meal 
together. As a distinguished visitor he will be given every courtesy. 

Then there is the question of the timing. He will appreciate that it would be 
embarrassing for him and for us if his visit overlaps with the visit of some other 
distinguished guests from abroad. So far as I am concerned I shall be out of 


232. Note to Subimal Dutt, 5 November 1958. JN Collection. Otto Grotewohl was the Prime 
Minister of German Democratic Republic from 1949 to 1964. 

233. Subimal Dutt proposed the following in his note of 1 Nov.: 1) Grotewohl be welcomed as 
a distinguished visitor; 2) no overlap with the visits of Nkrumah and Tito; 3) no guard of 
honour, although he did not commit himself when the Chinese Ambassador had asked 
“casually” whether there would be one. 

234. E. Renneisen. 

235. Grotewohl visited India, 12-16 Jan. 1959, en route to North Vietnam and Peking. 
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Delhi for many days in January. 

So, if he is passing through India or making a brief stay here in Delhi, the 
dates should be so fixed as to avoid my absence from here and the visit of some 
other foreign dignitary. 236 


294. Modalities of Grotewohl’s Visit 237 

We have already agreed to the Prime Minister of East Germany breaking his 
journey in Delhi. It has been made clear that this would be considered a private 
visit, and not a State visit, but otherwise he will be given the courtesies due to a 
distinguished visitor. I shall meet him, and he can meet some other Ministers 
also. His probable stay is longer than I expected. 

2. I think that we should try to avoid his visit coinciding with Marshal 
Tito's. I do not know how Marshal Tito himself would react to such an overlap. 
I think that you might enquire from the Yugoslav Ambassador 238 and. in any 
event, you might inform the Trade Representative of East Germany that we would 
prefer to avoid such an overlap. Even if the Prime Minister of East Germany 
comes on the date stated, he might perhaps be sent to Agra or some other place 
on the days when Marshal Tito is here. 

3. I think the Prime Minister of East Germany and his party should be put 
up at Hyderabad House. If all of them cannot be accommodated there, some 
may be sent to a hotel. 

4. I might mention that I shall be returning to Delhi on the 12th January 
from Nagpur. On the 16th, I shall visit Ambala for the day, returning in the 
evening. 

5 . We shall discuss the programme of the Prime Minister of East Germany 
later. I think that I might invite him to a more or less informal dinner at my 
house. There will be no banquet. 239 


236. President Josip Broz Tito of Yugoslavia also visited India from 13 to 19 Jan. 1959. 

237. Note to Subimal Dutt, 5 December 1958. JN Collection. 

238. Dusan Kveder. 

239. In another note of 1 1 Dec. to Subimal Dutt, Nehru set out other protocol details: Cabinet 
Minister to receive Grotewohl at the airport; calls on Nehru and Rajendra Prasad; 
visits to Delhi University and elsewhere, and so on. 
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295. Protocol for Grotewohl 240 

I think we have acted quite correctly in this matter and there is no reason why 
we should worry over it . 241 There is no question of an official banquet being 
given to him. As for his stay, it is exactly the same thing whether they stayed at 
Hyderabad House or in the Ashoka Hotel as our guests. 

I do not think we should go out of our way to tell the East German Trade 
Representative as to how he should function. 

It might be advisable however to give privately some hint to our press as to 
our attitude in this matter. 


296. Message to Konrad Adenauer 242 

Please accept my warm congratulations on the happy occasion of your birthday 
and my best wishes for your health and happiness. May you live long tor the 
service of your country and your people. I am particularly glad that the friendly 
relations between our two countries have been further strengthened by the 
recent visit of your Minister of Economics Dr. Ludwig Erhard. 


240. Note to Subimal Dutt, 26 December 1958. File No. 7( 144) Eur (W)/58, MEA. 

241. Badruddin Tyabji, Indian Ambassador to West Germany, complained to S. Sen, Joint 
Secretary, MEA, on 12 and 17 Dec. that the West German Government might resent 
Grotewohl being welcomed in India, given the complexities of the Berlin and German 
unification problems. Therefore, not only was it to be a private visit, but it should 
appear private to the outside world." Ashoka Hotel would be better than Hyderabad 
House for his lodgings, there should be no official banquet or such functions, and they 
should not be allowed to conduct any publicity campaigns in India. The East German 
Trade Representative should be told this and the press briefed. 

Subimal Dutt had anticipated Tyabji’s concerns when he noted to Nehru on 5 Dec. 
that Grotewohl was spending five days in Delhi en route to North Vietnam without 
“enough to occupy himself." Therefore, he was likely to engage in “some high pressure 
propaganda in favour of the East German point of view in regard to Berlin and other 
matters." In his note of 26 Dec. 1958 to Nehru he observed that Tyabji and the West 
German Government need not fear that India might offer mediation on the German 
question. 

242. 27 December 1958. JN Collection. 

243. On 5th Jan. 1959. 
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(x) Cyprus 


297. The Question of Cyprus 244 

The Turkish Ambassador came to see me this morning and handed to me the 
attached paper. 245 He said that he had come under instructions from his 
Government and added that what the Government had said on the question of 
Cyprus was much stronger than what he had tried to reproduce in more diplomatic 
language in the paper he was giving me. In fact, his Government felt that 
Archbishop Makarios was trying to blackmail every body. 

2. I told the Ambassador that while it was not our wish or practice to 
interfere in matters relating to other countries, the question of Cyprus had caused 
us concern because of its implications and because of the continuance of the 
conflict there. In fact, Cyprus had become one of those questions that troubled 
the conscience of the world. 

3. While perhaps Cyprus was not a colonial issue in the old sense of the 
term, the fact remained that it was administered by a foreign government and did 
not have self rule. Our attitude in this matter had all along been to encourage 
some mutually satisfactory settlement. Our Delegation in the UN during the 
last two-three years had exercised a restraining influence on those who wanted 
to follow more extreme courses because we hoped that such a settlement 
might be reached. When the question of Enosis was raised, the attitude we 
took was that the people of Cyprus should be given the opportunity of self- 


244. 


245. 


Note to N.R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt, 10 November 1958. JN Collection. Copy sent to 
Defence Minister, V.K. Krishna Menon. 

Cyprus was part of the Ottoman Empire until 1878 when the British Government 
seized it, hence the modem Turkish claim to the island. But the local Greek population, 
led by the National Organisation of Cypriot Combatants (EOKA) under Archbishop 
Makarios and General George Grivas demanded union with Greece, or enosis. In June 
1958 the British Government proposed a seven-year interim self-government plan for 
Cyprus but both Turkey and Greece rejected it and Turkey demanded partition. The 
matter was to come before the UN General Assembly and the Political Committee. 
This was an appeal, dated 3 Nov. 1958, by the Turkish Government to India not to 
support a resolution for the independence of Cyprus; instead it hoped India would 
merely reiterate its resolution of 26 Feb. 1957, endorsed by the United Nations General 
Assembly that a peaceful, democratic and just solution will be found in accord with 
the principles and purposes of the Charter... and the hope that negotiation will be 
resumed and continued to this end,” in short, continued negotiations. 
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determination. That was not only in conformity with our normal views on 
such subjects but was also the least we could say. It would have been wholly 
out of keeping with our general policy for us to be opposed to self-determination 
or self-rule. 

4. I realised that there was some substance for the apprehensions of the 
Turkish Government. Indeed, owing to the conflict during the last two-three years, 
opposition had become much worse in Cyprus. But I had no way out except to 
accept self-rule subject to such guarantees as might be devised for the protection 
of minority or majority. A partition of that small island would only result in 
keeping up this bitter feud. 

5. The Ambassador said that all that the Turkish Government wanted was 
for us to continue to adhere to our resolution in the UN on this issue last year. He 
added that the Turks were willing to discuss these matters and had agreed to go 
to the NATO Council meeting for this purpose. But at the last moment under 
pressure from Archbishop Makarios, the Greek Government had declined to 
attend. 

6. I said that we were not bypassing our previous resolution on Cyprus. 
We still hoped that some way out would be found by way of settlement. But if a 
question arose about self-rule or self-determination, we had to support it as 
otherwise we would be denying the policy we had pursued in regard to all such 
matters in the past. 

7. When the Ambassador pointed out that Cyprus was quite near to the 
Turkish mainland and therefore a foreign power occupying it would be a danger 
to them, I said that if Cyprus was partitioned that danger in a sense might be said 
to continue. Further whenever two countries adjoin each other that type of 
danger arises for both. Apart from this, the whole military approach to this 
problem had lost its significance with the development of modem methods of 
warfare. The bitter feud in Cyprus was a greater danger than anything else. 

8. A copy of this should be sent to the Defence Minister with a copy of 
the paper that the Turkish Ambassador gave me. 
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298. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon 246 

Your telegram 345 November 28th. 247 Cyprus. 

2. Macdonald -4 * saw me this afternoon with message from Macmillan. 249 
Said that British policy was for self-government first and later self-determination 
which they knew would inevitably lead to independence. If, however, 
independence was stressed now the result would almost inevitably be partition 
to which U.K. Government were opposed. If matter is brought to a head now in 
the U.N. Assembly on issue of independence or of unity, Turkey may finally 
commit itself to partition and solution would become more difficult. 

3. He referred to our resolution. Apparently only part of it to which 
objection raised by Macmillan was reference twice to ‘"united personality of 
Cyprus’’. Macdonald admitted that this phrase had been used by U.K. 
Representative and it represented British Government’s thinking but, to mention 
it in formal resolution now would inevitably lead to bitter discussions in U.N. 
and Turkey digging in its toes. 

4. I told Macdonald that I thought our resolution on Cyprus was very 
moderate and constructive. Our own instructions to our Delegation were for a 
stronger attitude. Our approach is of course always one to find some satisfactory 
settlement and not merely to express our strong views. We feel that British 
policy in Cyprus has been unfortunate and has led to worsening of situation. 
Also that Turkish policy is not justified although we recognise that there should 
be some guarantees to protect their position. In any event we are entirely opposed 
to idea of partition. 

5. I could not understand British objection to words “United personality 
of Cyprus . That may please Turkey but it would greatly displease others and 
in fact make them suspect that partition was intended. In any event, to leave 
these words out now from our Resolution, after others had seen it, would 
mean that we are backing out of our assurances and not holding on to any 
policy. 


246. 12 December 1958. JN Collection. 

247. Krishna Menon’s telegram of 28 Nov. to the FS argued that the British. Turkish, and 
Greek resolutions could not be supported but it would be embarrassing for India to 
abstain. Britain wanted joint control by Britain, Greece, and Turkey rather than 
independence. The Indian position of freedom for Cypriots would be supported by 
Greece and independent Latin American, Asian, and African states, privately by the 
L SA, and Canada was exerting pressure on Britain: but the Soviet Union may abstain. 

248. British High Commissioner. 

249. British Prime Minister. 
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6. We did not attach special value to any particular form of words and if 
there was agreement on any other form, we would naturally agree. But we 
could not go back on what we had said and which represented our own 
considered views, unless some other arrangement was agreed to by parties 
concerned. In any event, this matter was in the hands of our Delegation in 
New York and should be discussed with them. I told Macdonald that I would 
inform you of our talk. 

7. Macdonald indicated that the U.K. Government had given up their last 
resolution 250 and were bringing forward an improved one. 

8. I agree with you that it is not possible for us to abstain on this issue or 
not to participate in voting. 


(xi) Other Countries 

299. Cable to Sukarno 251 

I am happy that our President is visiting Indonesia next month " and will thus 
have the chance of meeting Your Excellency again and seeing your beautiful 
country. This visit will no doubt strengthen the strong bonds of friendship that 
unite us. 

In drawing up his programme we were confronted by a difficulty. Our 
President will be travelling by Viscount Aircraft. A continuous journey from 
India to Djakarta was likely to be a great strain on our President in view of his 
age. Also, in any event, the Aircraft would have to stop for refuelling in Malaya. 
The change in local timings between India and Djakarta also made the day 
shorter. For all these reasons we had to come to the conclusion that he should 
break journey at Kuala Lumpur and rest. We wanted to avoid any risk to his 
health and also wanted him to reach Djakarta in a fresh condition and not tired 
out. On his return journey this break is not so necessary as change in local 
timings is to our advantage. 

This brief visit to Kuala Lumpur is thus rather incidental and lor the sake 
of his health. His only purpose in leaving India is to visit Your Excellency. In 
redrafting his programme, we have suggested the elimination of two rest days 


250. The British plan for Cyprus continuing as a colony for seven years to be followed by the 
joint government of Britain. Greece and Turkey. 

25 1 . 6 November 1958. JN Collection. Sukarno was President of Indonesia. 

252. Rajendra Prasad’s visit to Indonesia, 8-19 Dec., with a stopover at Kuala Lumpur on 
the 6th. 
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in Indonesia so that no item need be omitted. He has to come back to Delhi by 
a certain date to receive some eminent guests from abroad who are expected 
here then.'"' 

I hope that in these circumstances you will be good enough to agree to the 
slight modification in the dates of our President’s visit to Indonesia and his 
breaking journey en route at Kuala Lumpur as suggested. 

With kind regards and good wishes. 


300. To Rajeshwar Dayal 254 


November 12. 1958 

My dear Rajeshwar. 2 ’’ 

Dutt 256 has shown me your report summarising the activities of the UNOGIL. 
Now that there is an early prospect of the successful conclusion of the labours ot 
the UNOGIL. I should like to express my appreciation of the important part 
which you played in giving a good start to the Observation Group in Lebanon 
and in helping it through a critical period of its existence. I watched with interest 
your activities and those of the other Indian members of the Observation Group s 
personnel, both at headquarters and in the field. I am happy to feel that by your 
objective and non-partisan approach to the difficult problems which arose from 
time to time during the past few months, you were able to give a practical 
demonstration of our policy of non-alignment and won the hearts of the people 
of Lebanon. Please accept my congratulations and convey them to your other 
Indian colleagues, both civil and military. 

A word of special praise is also due to Jansen"' and I should like you to 
convey it to him. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


253. The Prime Ministers of Norway and Ghana. Gerhardsen and Nkrumah. respectively. 

254. JN Collection. 

255. Member of UNOGIL from June 1958: Indian High Commissioner to Pakistan from 
Nov. 1958. 

256. Subimal Dutt. the Foreign Secretary. 

257. GH. Jansen, joined the Indian Information Service in 1951 and later worked as Press 
Attache in Beirut. 
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301 . To Lalji Mehrotra 258 

15th November, 1958 

My dear Lalji, 259 

I have seen your letter to Mathai dated 12th November. 

I am surprised to learn that U Ba Swe 260 is under the impression that I do not 
like him. There is absolutely no basis for this. Of course, the fact is that I have 
been much more intimately connected with U Nu 261 and have admired him greatly. 
I hardly know U Ba Swe. Whenever I went to Rangoon, my conversations were 
chiefly with U Nu. When U Ba Swe came here as Prime Minister, 262 1 met him, of 
course, several times and we had some talks. But, as you perhaps know, he is not 
a great talker. 

I would certainly like to remove the impression which U Ba Swe has got. 
But it is not clear to me what I can do about it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


302. To N. Raghavan 263 

November 16, 1958 

My dear Raghavan, 264 

The lovely Argentine painting you sent me was delivered to me on my birthday. 
Also your note. I am very grateful to you and Radha 265 for this beautiful gift, 
although I must say that gifts rather embarrass me and I do not take them here 
in India. 

You appear to be having a somewhat exciting time in the Argentine. We 
have been reading your messages, but it is difficult for us to form some correct 


258. JN Collection. 

259. Indian Ambassador to Burma. 

260. Prime Minister of Burma, 1956-57. 

261. Prime Minister of Burma, 1948-56, 1957-58 and 1960-62. 

262. In Nov. 1956. See SWJN/SS/35/p. 334. 

263. JN Collection. 

264. Indian Ambassador to Argentina. 

265. Raghavan’s wife. 
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idea of the forces at work there. I suppose, however, that this kind of thing is 
a normal occurrence in most of the South American States. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


303. Deputation of Major-General Habibullah 
to Malaya 266 

I mentioned this matter to the Defence Minister 26 before he left. He told me that 
there should be no difficulty in our agreeing to Major-General Habibullah -6 * 
going to Malaya as requested. He thought, however, that it will be better for 
Major-General Habibullah to be given an extension of service here and then 
deputed to go to Malaya, than for him to terminate his service and then go there. 
He was going to discuss this with the Army Chief of Staff. 26q 

2. Will you please find out from Army Headquarters as to how this matter 
stands, so that I can send a reply to the Prime Minister of Malaya? 270 


304. Message to H.C. Hansen 271 

I have learnt with profound sorrow of the sudden passing away of Ambassador 
Viggo Theis-Nielsen. -72 I offer you and the Government of Denmark, as also 
the bereaved family, the most heartfelt sympathies of the Government of India 
and my own. on this tragic loss of a distinguished diplomat and lovable 
personality. You may rest assured that we will do everything possible to assist 
Mrs Theis-Nielsen and her daughter at this sad moment. 


266. Note to N.R. Pillai, and Vishnu Sahay, 16 November 1958. File No. 3 101 (33)/S D/59, 
MEA. See also item 305. 

267. V.K. Krishna Menon. 

268. Major-General Enaith Habibullah was appointed Commandant, National Defence 
Academy. Khadakvasla, Poona, in Jan. 1955. 

269. K.S. Thimayya. 

270. Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra. 

271. 19 November 1958. JN Collection. H.C. Hansen (1906-1960); Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister of Denmark, 1955-60. 

272. ( 1910-1958): Danish diplomat; Trade Commissioner in Bombay, 1949-53; Ambassador 
to India, 1956-58; died on 19 Nov. 1958 after a brief illness. 
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305. To Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra 273 


24th November 1958 

My dear Prime Minister, 2 4 

I received your letter of the 5th November, 1958, 2/> some time ago. I am sorry for 
the delay in answering it. I had to make some references and to find out what the 
position was before I could send you an answer. 

When your letter came, our Defence Minister was here. But immediately 
after he went away to lead our delegation at the United Nations. Since then, 1 
have been more or less in supervisory charge of the Ministry of Defence. 

I have enquired from the Chief of Staff of our Army and he is agreeable to 
Major-General Habibullah being seconded for two or three years, as you choose, 
to serve in Malaya. He has sounded Major-General Habibullah also and I 
understand that he is also agreeable to going to Malaya. Of course, he would like 
to have some particulars about the terms of service. 

We would like to know: 

1 . The date from which you require the services of Major-General 
Habibullah; 

2. The period of the contract; and 

3. The pay and allowances to which the officer will be entitled. 

With all good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


273. JN Collection. 

274. Prime Minister of the Federation of Malaya. 

275. Tunku Abdul Rahman wrote to Nehru on 5 Nov., addressing him “My dear Panditji" in 
his own hand, and asking for an Indian Major General as deputy to the head of the 
Federation Armed Forces, the General Officer Commanding. Senior officers were chiefly 
foreigners, the scniormost Malay officer being a colonel. He did not want to promote 
Malay officers until they were qualified for the rank, and he did not w ant British officers. 
He wanted Major General Habibullah, who, interestingly, was his son's choice. The 
young man had been through Khadakvasla (“Karakh Vasala in the Tunku s spelling) 
where Habibullah had been Commandant: the Tunku had then met him at Mecca and 
found him “eminently suitable." He hoped Habibullah could be seconded for two to 
three years. 
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306. Elections in Nepal 276 

Nawab Singh Chauhan: 2 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the Government of Nepal have sought any help from the 
Government of India in connection w ith their first General Elections: - ' 
and 

(b) if so, w hat help they have sought and what help has so far been given or 
is proposed to be given to them until their elections are over? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) and (b) Yes. 

Sir, at the request of H.M.’s Government of Nepal, since October 1954 an 
Indian Adviser on elections and parliamentary affairs has been working in the 
Indian Aid Mission. He has been assisting the Nepal Government in the 
delimitation of constituencies, revision of electoral rolls, training of election staff 
and the collection of election material. 

Recently with a view to providing telecommunications in the interior of 
Nepal for election work, H.M.’s Government in Nepal requested the loan of 
fifteen w ireless sets, along w ith the requisite operators etc., for a period of six 
months. The Government of India have agreed to meet this request. 

The Government of India have presented some documentary films to educate 
the public in Nepal in the conduct of elections. The Government of India have 
also agreed to prepare a documentary film on the forthcoming elections in 
Nepal at the request of that Government. 

In addition, miscellaneous requests like the supply of indelible ink and 
printing of ballot papers have also been complied with. 


276. 27 November 1958. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXIII, cols 368-370. 

211 . Congress MP from Uttar Pradesh. 

278. The General Elections in Nepal began on 18 Feb. 1959 and completed in a phased 
manner on 3 Apr. 1959. 
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307. New Algerian Government 279 

T. Sanganna 280 and others: Will the Prime Minister be please to state: 

(a) whether any formal request has been made to Government by the New 
Algerian Government 281 for its recognition; and 

(b) if so, the reaction of Government of India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) A request to this effect was received through the Embassy 
of India, Cairo. 

(b) The Government of India did not consider it appropriate to give formal 
recognition at this stage. Government are, as is well known, [ sic 1 in Algeria to 
self-determination and independence. These views have been expressed repeatedly 
at the United Nations, in public statements and diplomatic correspondence. 
Government, however, felt that formal recognition by them at this stage would 
not be helpful and would not be in keeping with the present facts of the situation. 


308. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon 282 

Your telegram 359 December 9. Algeria. 

I do not like preambular para 7 and last operative para. These are not in conformity 
with the attitude we have taken up in regard to the provisional Government ol 
Algeria and it would not be quite fair on our part to make this sudden change in 
our attitude in this way. 283 You should not repeat nor co-sponsor this resolution 
as it is. You might certainly try to improve it and make it more in line with our 
thinking. 

279. 29 November 1958. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXII, cols 2096-2097. 

280. T. Sanganna was Congress MP from Koraput, Orissa. 

281. The provisional government of the Algerian Republic was formed in Cairo in Egypt by 
the Front de Liberation Nationale (FLN) on 19 Sept. 1958. 

282. 10 December 1958. JN Collection. 

283. Krishna Menon s telegram of 9 Dec. reported that Ghana, Ethiopia, Liberia and the 

five African Arab States had brought before the Asian African Group at the UN a draft 
resolution on Algeria. Paragraph 7 of the preamble read thus: Taking note of the 

establishment of the Provisional Government of the Algerian Republic; and the next 
one, the 8th, said: “Urges negotiations between the two parties concerned [...].” Nehru 
objected because they spoke of the Provisional Government which GOI had not yet 
recognised (see item 307). Menon said co-sponsorship would mark out India as a blind 
supporter of the Asian-African formulation and upset France. Altering it however 
would upset others both at home and in the A fro- Asian countries. 
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309. Indo-Ceylon Pact of 1 954 284 

I regret I am unable to accept this short notice question. We have received no 
information about the alleged repudiation of the Indo-Ceylon Pact of 1954 in 
regard to the representation in the Ceylon Parliament of persons of Indian origin. 285 
So far as we know, there has been no such repudiation. 

Apart from this, the question does not really relate to Indian nationals and it 
would not be advisable for us publicly in Parliament to discuss this matter which 
relates to people who are or should be Ceylon nationals. 

Thirdly, the original provision for separate electorate was made at the 
instance of the Ceylon Government. If instead they are absorbed in the general 
electorate and only the provision for separate electorates is repealed, this would 
be preferable. 


310. Cable to R.K. Nehru 286 

Your telegram 353 December 10. x I shall be glad if President Nasser 288 can 
visit India at his convenience. If he accepts this in principle, we can consider 
the date later. We are having many eminent visitors from abroad in January and 
February and early March. 289 President Voroshilov of the Soviet Union is likely 


284. Note to Rajya Sabha Secretariat, 10 December 1958. JN Collection. 

285. On 1 8 Jan. 1954 India and Sri Lanka agreed 1 ) to stop illicit immigration; 2) the Sri Lankan 
Government would prepare a register of all residents who were not already on the 
electoral register; 3) to complete the registration of citizens under the Indian and Pakistani 
(Citizenship) Act by the end of 1955; 4) to place all such registered persons in a separate 
electoral register for 10 years and to encourage those who did not register their names to 
register themselves as citizens of India. 

286. 12 December 1958. JN Collection. 

287. Referring to the recent visit of Habibur Rahman, Pakistan's Minister for Education, 
Information and Broadcasting, R.K. Nehru, Indian Ambassador to the UAR, pointed out 
that the UAR was suspicious of Pakistan because of its military alignment with the West, 
the press had “studiously avoided any comment on the recent changes in Pakistan”, and 
Nasser s turn non-alignment would preclude any rapprochement with Pakistan. Indeed, 
the Soviet Ambassador, E.D. Kisselev, “said Nasser had told him that he will not 
compromise his relations with India for the sake of Pakistan.” Therefore this would be 
the right time to renew the invitation to Nasser to visit India; and he was keen to visit. 

288. Gamal Abdel Nasser was President of Egypt. 

-.89. Kwame Nkrumah, Marshal Tito, Prince Philip, Mohammad Daud, and Otto Grotewohl, 
visited India in the first quarter of 1959. 
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to spend a good part of February here. 290 Probably the second week of March 
onwards might be suitable for President Nasser's visit to India. 291 Our Parliament 
w ill be sitting then for the budget session. That will keep me fairly busy. 

Please tell President Nasser on my behalf that he had promised to come here 
and we have been long expecting him. I shall be very happy if he can find it 
convenient to pay a visit to India and to see our development schemes. But more 
particularly I would welcome the opportunity to have talks with him about the 
many developments that have taken place in the world since we met last. His 
visit here will not only cause pleasure to us but will be eagerly welcomed by the 
Indian people. 292 


311. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon 293 

Your telegram 363 December 1 1 on draft resolution on Hungary. 294 This is a 
typical example of cold war technique and can only result in worsening situation 
and embittering everyone concerned. This is not the way to find any solution or 
of helping Hungarian people. 

I think that it will not be advisable for our representative to abstain from 
speaking. Brief statement should be made on our behalf and we should then 
abstain from voting. 

The statement might be on following lines. We have regretted incidents in 
Hungary in October 1956 and subsequently 29 ^ and have expressed our regret in 
regard to them on past occasions. 296 We have expressed the hope that the 
Hungarian people would be enabled to live in freedom and without fear. We are 


290. E.E. Voroshilov cancelled his visit in Feb. 1959 citing illness. 

291. R.K. Nehru's telegram of 12 Dec. reported on his one and a half hour meeting with 
Nasser, who was interested mainly in India's Plans. Nasser claimed that India and 
Egypt had more in common between themselves than with China, wanted greater 
exchange of ideas, and asked for an Indian delegation to visit Egypt to study co-operation 
there just as one had gone to China for that purpose. 

292. Finally, Nasser visited India from 29 Mar. to 10 Apr. 1960. 

293. 12 December 1958. JN Collection. 

294. The draft resolution on Hungary had 37 sponsors. Menon reported that “not only Russians 
and Hungarians are incensed at it as might be expected but also Poles who came to see 
me this morning." The UAR was going to abstain and remain silent: Yugoslavia would 
oppose but not speak. 

295. See SWJN/SS/35/pp. 450-485. 

296. See SWJN/SS/35/pp. 450-457. 
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however convinced that constant interference in the internal affairs of the 
country and condemnation of the Governments concerned will intensify cold 
war and bring no relief to people. Our policy is to be friendly to all countries 
and hostile to none. To condemn Governments with whom we have diplomatic 
and friendly relations would be opposed to our general approach and policy. 
We are convinced that only a friendly approach can lead to understanding and 
agreement. The present resolution 297 is not likely to achieve any satisfactory 
result and we propose therefore not to participate any further in this discussion 
and to abstain on it. 


312. To Sean Thomas O’Kelly 298 


December 16, 1958 

My dear Mr President, 299 

I am happy to receive your letter of December 11th with your good wishes for 
Christmas and the New Year. It was very good of you to write to me and I 
appreciate your message very much. 

Every country and indeed the world is full of problems and difficulties and 
the hopes we have do not always find fulfilment. But it is something to labour for 
a cause that appeals to one. Even in that attempt comes a measure of fulfilment. 

May I send you and your wife my deep regards and all good wishes for 
Christmas and the New Year. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


297. The draft resolution deplored repression in Hungary, denounced the execution of Imre 
Nagy and others, condemned the defiance of General Assembly resolutions, and called 
upon the USSR and the Hungarian government to stop repression. 

298. JN Collection. 

299. President of the Republic of Ireland, 1945-59. 
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313. To M.C. Chagla 300 


December 18. 1958 

My dear Chagla. 

Thank you for your letter of December 5. 301 I have read your account of 
Mexico with great interest. 

Siqueiros 302 came here a year or two ago. 303 He is of course an outstanding 
Mural painter. There was some talk of his undertaking some work here in Delhi. 
He had however to rush back to Mexico because his mother was ill or something 
had happened. Now that we are terribly hard up for foreign exchange and, in 
fact, are economising in every possible direction, it would not be suitable at all 
for us to invite him. 

There is an odd story I had heard about Siqueiros: that he was somehow 
connected with the murder of Trotsky. 304 I do not know if this is true. 


300. JN Collection. Copied to N.R Pillai and Subimal Dutt. 

301. Chagla, the Indian Ambassador to the USA and concurrently Ambassador to Mexico, 
made sundry observ ations after his recent visit to Mexico: “a great interest in India”; “a 
great deal in common between us and the Mexicans”; “their ancient culture has some 
striking resemblance to ours”; “the complete absence of racial feeling”; the beauty of 
Mexico city”; advanced social security; village councils like panchayats; the danger of 
neglecting the countryside; and its being “perhaps the oniy Latin American country” 
that was “definitely democratic in outlook.” He felt trade would spurt if a trade centre 
were set up. He spoke about his meeting with Siqueiros, the artist, and his wife. Siqueiros 
showed him his murals on public building, and Chagla was so enthused, he wanted 
Nehru to promote art in India as the state did in Mexico. Owing to lack ot domestic 
patronage Indian artists painted for a foreign clientele, he thought, thanks to which it 
“has not the necessary content of national hopes and aspirations.” Siqueiros suggested 
that Nehru invite Lazaro Cardenas, President of Mexico, to India. Changing the subject. 
Chagla reported that much of American public opinion, from The Ne w York Times to the 
United Churches, was in favour of recognising China, but Dulles was the obstacle. He 
expected that with a Democratic Presidency from 1960, things would change. 

302. David Alfaro Siqueiros. 

303. Siqueiros came to India on 13 Nov. 1956 on a four week tour as a guest of GOI. See 
SWJN/SS/35/pp.l25 and 541. 

304. Trotsky was assassinated on Stalin’s orders by Ramon Mercador in Mexico City on 20 
Aug. 1940. 
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You will remember that 1 wrote to you once that we had better not make 
any request for further help from America. 305 We may well require this in the 
future. But it is better not to refer to this unless we are asked a question. 

Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


314. To S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike 306 


December 26, 1958 

My dear Prime Minister, 307 

Thank you for your letter of 1 6th December. 

I have noted the decision taken by the Ceylon Government not to proceed 
w ith special electoral arrangements for Ceylon citizens registered under the Indian 
and Pakistani Residents (Citizenship) Act 308 and to place them instead on a 
common register of voters along with all others. 

With kind regards and best wishes for the New Year, 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


305. See item 271. 

306. JN Collection. 

307. Prime Minister of Ceylon. 

308. By the Indian and Pakistani Residents (Citizenship) Act of 1948, Indian residents could 
register as citizens of Ceylon provided that they could prove (a) uninterrupted residence 
for a specified period: and (b) adequate means of livelihood. The procedure was 
complicated. 
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(c) Disarmament 


315- Nuclear Tests in Trusteeship Areas 309 

D.C. Sharma: 310 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations have expressed 
their views with regard to the suspension of nuclear tests in the 
Trusteeship areas; and 

(b) if so, the nature of their report? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) The 22nd session (October 1 958) of the Trusteeship Council 
considered the question regarding the conduct of Nuclear and Thermo-Nuclear 
tests in or in the proximity of Trust Territories. Two draft resolutions were 
submitted to the Council. 

The first of these, submitted by the representative of the USSR, would 
recommend to the Government of the USA that it should discontinue nuclear 
weapons tests in the trust territory of the Pacific Islands. It would also recommend 
that USA should restore to the indigenous inhabitants of the Trust Territory all 
their rights to the Islands of which they had been deprived by the US authorities, 
that is, should take the necessary measures to remove the danger to which these 
inhabitants were exposed by the holding of nuclear tests in their territory, and 
that it should compensate the indigenous population of the Trust Territory lor the 
material damage caused. 

The second draft resolution submitted by the representative of India would 
request the Administering Authorities of Trust Territories not to conduct nuclear 
and thermo-nuclear tests in or in the proximity to any Trust Territory. 

The two draft resolutions were considered by the Council during the 
examination of conditions in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. The 
Representative of the USSR withdrew his draft resolution. The Indian resolution 
was voted upon and was lost as it could not obtain the necessary majority of the 
votes cast. The voting was four in favour (Burma, India, USSR and United 
Arab Republic): seven against (Australia, Belgium, “China , France, Italy, UK 
and the USA) and two abstentions (Guatemala and Haiti). The New Zealand 
representative did not participate in the voting because he had not received 
appropriate instructions from his government. 


309. 29 November 1958. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXII, cols 2093-2094. 

310. Congress MP from Gurdaspur, Punjab. 
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(b) No report was made by the Trusteeship Council specifically on the 
question of nuclear tests in Trust Territories. The Trusteeship Council in its report 
to the Security Council on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, merely stated 
the facts mentioned in respect of part (a) above. 


316. Nuclear Tests, Harmful to Humanity 311 

We live from crisis to crisis, and no one knows when a crisis may not result in an 
eruption. Great and powerful nations are full of fear of each other and so they go 
on arming themselves with the latest weapons of mass destruction. It is obvious 
that this is not the way to solve the crisis. It is not through ever increasing 
armaments and fear and hatred at the back of them that we shall solve the world's 
problems. 

Therefore, we have to seek some other way. That way can only be one of 
peace and an attempt to understand each other. All countries in the world have a 
duty and an obligation to work to this end. But perhaps the countries of Asia 
may be more helpful in this respect, because many of them are not tied up with 
military pacts and warlike preparations. 

In particular, the problem of disarmament has become a basic problem. If 
we succeed in that, then a better atmosphere will prevail in the world. 
Disarmament may not be achieved at one step, but even a small step in that 
direction will be helpful. One urgent step is to put an end to nuclear tests which 
are not only dangerous and harmful to humanity, but are also constant reminders 
of nuclear war. 

I send my good wishes to the people of Japan and trust that their efforts to 
put an end to nuclear tests will meet with success. 


31 L Message tor the Japanese daily, Hokkaido Shimbun, also known as Doshin, 2 December 
1958. File No. 9/2/58-PMS. 
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317. To Dwight D. Eisenhower 312 


3rd December, 1958 

Dear Mr President, 313 

Ambassador Bunker 314 has handed to me your message of November 27th. 15 I 
am grateful to you for this message and for the kind sentiments which you have 
been pleased to express in it. 

I know, Mr President, how anxious you are for the maintenance of peace and 
the lessening of the tensions that afflict the w orld. We in India are firmly attached 
to this objective and, in our more limited way, we strive for its attainment. In 
particular, we think that some step towards disarmament is urgently needed 
and that nuclear tests should be ended. I earnestly hope that the Conference at 
Geneva will yield results to this end 316 and that the difficulties that have arisen 
there will be overcome. We shall certainly take advantage of any opportunity 
when we can be of some service, but we naturally hesitate to intervene in any 
matter unless we are convinced that such action on our part will be helpful. 

Wishing you, Mr President, success in your efforts for the maintenance of 
peace and with my respectful regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


312. JN Collection. 

313. President of the United States of America. 

314. Ellsworth Bunker. 

315. Eisenhower asked for Nehru’s support for the negotiations at Geneva on stopping nuclear 
tests. He appealed to Nehru as the leader of “the largest of the neutral nations”, in his 
individual capacity as a “world leader” and “as one of the most powerful influences for 
peace and conciliation in the world. He was anxious to convince the Soviet Union and 
China of America's peaceful purpose as he felt that “our people s sincerity, so obvious 
here,” may not be “accepted by all peoples elsewhere.' 

316. The Geneva conference on stopping nuclear tests went through twenty sessions from 3 1 
Oct. to 6 Dec. 1958. 
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318. To C. Rajagopalachari 317 


4th December, 1958 

My dear Rajaji, 3 ' 8 

Thank you for your letter of the 3rd December and the telegram. 

You know perhaps that we are doing our utmost in regard to this stoppage ot 
nuclear tests. Inevitably, we have to deal with this subject on the diplomatic 
level, though sometimes public statements are made. Governments do not 
appreciate being ticked off in public. The diplomats who have gathered at 
Geneva have no authority or power. They merely say what their governments tell 
them to say. 

1 do not think my sending a public appeal to these governments on this 
occasion would be at all appreciated by the governments concerned. But I shall 
think about this matter and see what more we can do and possibly I may mention 
this in public also. 

I am afraid neither of the chief parties concerned really attach as much 
importance to stoppage of these nuclear tests as we would like them to do. 
Everyone talks about it with fervour but everyone also looks upon it as a part of 
the big game of power politics. 

The telegram sent to you is by the Quakers of Philadelphia. They are very 
good people, but I fear they have little influence. 

I am much concerned to know that you have been ill with influenza and glad 
you are better now. 

I am returning the telegram. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


317. JN Collection. 

318. Congress Chief Minister of Madras State, 1952-54; founded the Swatantra Party in 
1959. 
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319. Nuclear Holocaust 319 

I do not think it will be at all safe for us to rely wholly on this British report. I 
have read a number of other accounts by competent experts both of the U.K. and 
the U.S.A., which present a somewhat different picture about the relative strength 
in atomic and ballistic weapons of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

2. It may be assumed that the U.S.A. has far more hydrogen bombs and 
other nuclear weapons at its disposal than the U.S.S.R. The question, however, 
arises whether the U.S.S.R. has enough of such weapons of mass destruction to 
be able to inflict very great damage on the U.S.A., even though the strength of 
the U.S.A. in this respect is much greater. Will it be possible for the U.S.A. to 
destroy the Soviet weapons before they can do much damage to the U.S.A. and 
European countries? I am in no position to give an answer. 

3. The statement in the above note about the wider dispersion of potential 
atomic targets in the U.S.A. appears to me to be open to much doubt. Here is an 
attempt to disperse these not only in the U.S.A., but also in the U.S.S.R.. and the 
U.S.S.R. has far greater space for this purpose. Further, the U.S.A. having many 
more greater cities is an easier target. Probably, any such war would not only 
bring about tremendous destruction in the U.S.S.R. right at the beginning, that 
is, within a few hours or days, but will also result in considerable destruction in 
Western Europe and the U.S.A. No one can judge of the consequences of this 
from the point of view of human reaction. 

4. Then again, whoever might use these nuclear weapons, the result will 
be the release of radio-active energy all over the world in large quantities, enough 
to poison the whole atmosphere of the world. To talk, therefore, about the last 
decisive round resulting in a crushing defeat of Russia seems to me completely 
unjustified and wishful thinking on the part of the British authorities who have 
produced this study. 

5. I do not agree with the statement that the wider distribution of nuclear 
weapons will lessen the chances of war. This is the first time I have seen this 
statement. It is generally believed by experts as well as laymen that the wider 
the distribution of nuclear weapons, the greater the chances of a war involving 
their use. 

6. I am surprised to see a remark in paragraph seven of the note above that 
among the other countries that are likely to acquire these weapons from various 
sources, is India from Britain. We have made it perfectly clear that we are not 
going to acquire these even if they are available to us. We shall abide by this 

319. Note to V.K. Krishna Menon, Union Minister of Defence, 30 December 1958. JN 

Collection. 
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decision even if Pakistan acquires them. This should be clearly borne in mind as 
it is a fundamental part of our policy. 


(d) International Forums 

320. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon 320 

Your telegram 337 November 23 on Law of the Sea. 321 We have also been 
approached on this subject by UK, Canada and USA. 

2. It appears that a number of countries have signed three or more of the 
Conventions. USSR has signed three, Indonesia three, Iceland all four, Argentine 
all four and a number of others, including Hungary and Ceylon. In fact in Moscow 
surprise was expressed at our not signing the Conventions. From this it would 
appear that there is not so much divergence of opinion as we thought at first or 
that the idea of an ad hoc conference was not considered by these countries as 
favouring the colonial powers. On general grounds I feel that the Political 
Committee of the General Assembly would be affected more by cold war issues 
than an ad hoc conference. The last conference 322 settled several matters by 
agreement and the only important matter still remaining is the breadth of territorial 
waters. 


320. 28 November 1958. JN Collection. V.K. Krishna Menon was leader of the Indian delegation 
to the UN General Assembly. 

32 1 . Krishna Menon s cable of 23 Nov. presented two issues, the substantive and the immediate. 
The substantive issues were chiefly the extent of territorial waters and rights on the high 
seas. Small countries were being bullied by the “colonial powers”, Britain, Australia, and 
Canada, to have an early conference, in 1959 itself, so as to push through their agenda. 
The small countries wanted it later, in 1960, as advocated by India. Hence the immediate 
tussle was over the date ot the conference. Krishna Menon pointed out that the earliest 
the conference could be held would be Aug. 1 959, almost coinciding with the UN General 
Assembly in Sept. It so, large numbers would be absent as they would be busy with the 
General Assembly. Many felt that these issues should be considered by the General 
Assembly itself rather than by ad hoc conferences of this kind. In such a conference 
states like Monaco, San Marino, and South Korea would “swell the votes of the colonial 
powers while Latin American and other states would be absent. “This seems to be one 
of the main reasons for the pressure from the United Kingdom and Canada to consider 
this matter outside the Assembly.” 

3 ^.2. The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea took place in Geneva from 24 
Feb. to 28 Apr., 1958. It drew up an international agreement on maritime law but failed to 
agree on the extent of the territorial sea. 
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3. We feel however that if an ad hoc conference is to be held it should not 
take place in 1959, but in 1960 at the earliest. This is what we have been telling 
those who have approached us. Before the conference is held, it might be preceded 
by careful studies. 

4. If the Western Resolution calling for a conference in July- August 1 959 
is moved, we should abstain explaining our vote that we do not object to the idea 
of such a conference, but we feel that it should be held later. 

5. If no conference is held in 1959, the matter is likely to come up before 
the General Assembly next year which may consider the proposal to hold a 
conference. The General Assembly might also indicate that any conventions drawn 
up will not come into operation unless the General Assembly has approved of 
them. This will keep the General Assembly in the picture. 

6. It seems to me that an early consideration of this controversial matter is 
not likely to yield any result, wherever it might take place. I do not see why we 
should be hustled in this matter. 

7 . You might consider our delegation moving a resolution that a conterence 
might be held in 1960 at the earliest. 323 


321. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon 324 

Your telegram 346 November 28th. Law of the Sea. 325 

2. I still feel that conference is better than U.N. Committee for this matter 

to be discussed. There is far too much cold war atmosphere in U.N. However, 

amendment which you have sent in effect means postponement till next U.N. 

Session which can then decide on what further steps should be taken. 

323. See item 321. 

324. 4 December 1958. JN Collection. 

325. In Apr. 1958 the UN Conference on the Law of the Sea asked the General Assembly to 
consider a second conference to complete the work of the first. A draft resolution by 1 1 
powers, whom Krishna Menon called the “colonial powers \ was presented to the Sixth 
(that is, the Legal) Committee of the General Assembly. This draft resolution proposed 
the second conference for July or Aug. 1959; but “Asian and Latin countries , along 
with Iceland and India, moved an amendment saying that this was too soon, and that 
the matter should be placed before the General Assembly at its 1959 session, to decide 
whether to refer these questions to a second conference or deal with them itself. This is 
the amendment Nehru is referring to; and Krishna Menon suggested that if the 
amendment was defeated, India could move for 1960. In that case, however, the “colonial 
powers” would accuse India of “dilatory tactics” and “bad faith. Krishna Menon 
however felt “that this is colonial initiative and the pressures on us and more the way 
they are exerted are unseemly.” 
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3. Apart from the question of territorial waters on which no agreement 
was arrived at at Conference, the other agreements embodied in conventions 
appear to me to be advantageous to us and to others. Also we were the prime 
movers in the conference for these agreements and it is odd for us to hesitate 
after our own proposals have been accepted. This aspect has been pointed out 
to us and it is somewhat embarrassing. There is colonial initiative in regard to 
territorial waters, but I do not see any special colonial advantage in regard to 
the other conventions. 326 


322. To Ramlal Parikh 327 


December 8, 1958 

Dear Ramlal, 328 

I have your letter of December 6. 329 The extract from a letter that I sent to 
Dhebar Bhai was just for information. No action was necessary. 


326. The 1 1 -power draft with the addition of a fifth preambular clause from the seven-power 
amendment, was adopted by the Sixth Committee on 4 Dec. 1958. By a separate vote the 
Committee agreed that the conference should be convened in Geneva. 

327. AICC Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

328. (1927-1999); educationist; participated in international seminars on education, social 
change and youth; Professor of History, Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, 1961-70; 
Secretary, Gujarat PCC, 1970-71; Vice Chancellor, Gujarat Vidyapith, 1971-75; Janata 
Party Rajya Sabha MP from Gujarat, 1975-81; author of Concept of Indology 
(Ahmedabad: Gujarat Vidyapith, 1973) and Epigraphic Resources in Gujarat (Vadodara: 
Butala, 1981). 

329. Parikh presented the problem of youth organisations and congresses and asked for a 
general policy. An Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Conference, dominated by communists, 
was held in Cairo in Dec. 1957, following which, the Afro-Asian Youth Conference 
was going to be held in Feb. 1959 in Cairo. Many of the participants were to be financed 
by the World Federation of Democratic Youth. The agenda of the forthcoming youth 
conference included implementing the resolutions of the 1957 conference. Indian youth 
organizations had been invited; but some of them like the All-India Students Congress 
existed on paper only. Parikh thus seemed to identify two problems: (i) communist 
domination; and (ii) virtual fraud. However, he added, since bilateral relations were 
important, there was already regular contact with the Supreme Council of Youth Welfare 
in the UAR. Given all which, participation by Indian youth bodies in such international 
events should be better regulated by the Ministries of External Affairs and of Education. 
For deliberations on attending the 7th World Youth Festival to be held at Vienna, 
26 Jul. - 8 Aug. 1959, see SWJN/SS/47 (forthcoming). 
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As far as I can make out. It might be desirable to send some youth 
representatives to Cairo for the Afro- Asian Youth Conference. It is true that this 
is partly sponsored by communist organisations. Nevertheless it will be an African 
Youth Conference and we should not keep away from it. We might have some 
further information about it. 

As for the Vienna Youth Conference, I think we had better keep away from it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharial Nehru 


323. To M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 330 


December 9, 1958 

My dear Mr. Speaker, 

I had promised to send you a note about the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. I greatly regret the delay in sending this. Tomorrow is the tenth 
anniversary of the adoption of this Declaration. 

I enclose a brief note of what might be said by you in the Lok Sabha before 
the commencement of business tomorrow, 10th December."' 1 This is, of course, 
just an indication of the lines on which you might say these few words. 


330. JN Collection. 

331. Nehru’s note to the Speaker is undated and unsigned; it is reproduced here. It was 
followed by the Preamble and the first two articles of the Declaration, as stated in the 
note, but they have not been reproduced. Nehru’s note begins: 

‘Today is the tenth anniversary of the adoption by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It is fitting that before 
we start the business of the Lok Sabha, we should remind ourselves on this day of this 
historic Declaration which was adopted unanimously by the United Nations General 
Assembly on December 10, 1948. 

Ten years have passed since then. Unfortunately this Declaration has not been 
fully given effect to in some parts of the world, and in some countries even the principles 
which underly this Declaration are denied. 

If this Declaration was fully accepted and acted upon, many of the troubles that 
the world suffers from today would fade away. 

It is right and appropriate, therefore, that we should give thought to this great 
Declaration on this occasion and solemnly resolve to act up to it. 

The Declaration is a long document. I shall read out to you the Preamble and the first 
two articles only.” [End of Nehru’s note]. 
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I have suggested that you might read out a small part of the Declaration 
including the Preamble and the first two Articles. 

I am sending you the complete Declaration for reference. 

As I have said above, it would be desirable for you, if you consider it proper, 
to make your remarks at the commencement of tomorrow’s sitting of the House. 

It has been suggested that after you have finished speaking, members might 
stand up for half a minute. But, whether this will be appropriate or not, it is for 
you to determine. 

No one else will speak on this occasion. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


324. To D.N. Pritt 332 


December 26, 1958 

Dear Mr. Pritt, 333 

Thank you for your letter of the 17th December, 1958. 

It is true that I have agreed to say a few words at the opening of the Conference 
of the “International Commission of Jurists”. Some of our Supreme Court 
Judges, who had associated with this Conference, approached me on the subject. 
I pointed out to them that I did not wish to get mixed up with discussions on 
political issues and ideological conflicts. They assured me that they themselves 
were anxious to avoid any such topics. It may well be that they might not be 
fully acquainted with the position, or their interpretation may be different. 
However, in the circumstances, I could not very well refuse, and I agreed to 
address the Conference. Naturally, when I do so, I shall express my own 
viewpoint. 

If you come to Delhi and I am here, I shall gladly meet you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


332. JN Collection. Copied to A.K. Sen, Union Minister of State for Law. 

333. Denis Nowell Pritt, British lawyer. Labour MP, 1935-40, Independent MP. 1940-50; 
winner of Stalin Peace Prize, 1954. 
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325. To Rajendra Prasad 334 


(e) Other Matters 


November 7, 1958 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

I must ask your forgiveness for the delay in dealing with your letter of the 25th 
October* 15 in which you referred to the War Resisters International Movement. It 
came, I think, when I was leaving Delhi and got mixed up with some other 
papers. 

It is always difficult to interfere in the internal affairs of another country. 
This is resented. If some other country interfered with us, we would not like it. 

In any event, I do not think the U.S. President can take any step. 1 propose to 
send the letter from the War Resisters International to our Ambassador in Paris' 7 
and ask him to do what he can about it. This will have to be informal. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


326. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 338 

November 8, 1958 

[Nan dear], 119 

Thank you for your letter of November 5th. 

A few days ago Humayun Kabir showed me a copy of Pasternak's 140 letter 
addressed to Chatteijee. It is evident, therefore, that Chatterjee had sent this 
and this had reached Humayun Kabir. Pasternak s letter is of course written in 


334. JN Collection. 

335. Rajendra Prasad wanted Nehru to help the War Resisters International Movement with 
which he himself had been associated. It had been founded as the International Anti- 
Militarist Bureau in 1921 in Bilthoven, the Netherlands, and became the War Resisters 
International (WRI) in 1923 with headquarters in London. 

336. Nehru left Delhi on 23 Oct. for the AICC session at Hyderabad. 24-26 Oct. 1958. 

337. K.M. Panikkar. 

338. JN Collection. 

339. Indian High Commissioner to the UK. 

340. See item 14, fn 198. 
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incorrect English. 341 But, on the whole, the meaning is clear. As a matter of fact 
I did not do anything about his book Dr Zhivago and I do not remember even 
speaking to anyone about it. I have read about his publication by an Italian firm. 342 
Thus Pasternak's information on this subject is not correct. 

I have not yet read this book which you sent me for lack of time. Indu has 
been reading it. I shall of course read it some time or other. 

There was a reference in Taya Zinkin’s 343 message to the Manchester 
Guardian that the writers of Kerala had asked me to invite Pasternak to India. 
Taya Zinkin goes on to say something about my silence and contrasts it with my 
sympathy for Paul Robeson.' 44 1 do not remember receiving any such request 
from the writers of Kerala. Possibly, as often happens, they might have issued a 
statement to the press and I had missed it. Anyhow, it would be correct to say 
that I was not inviting Boris Pasternak. There is not [sic] point in my inviting 
him except to irritate the Russians. 

The reference to Paul Robeson is silly. I gave a message on his birthday 
about his being a great artiste. 345 Also I had known him personally for many 
years. Yesterday at a Press Conference I said something about Pasternak which 
you may have seen. 346 

There is no particular necessity for you to go out of your way to speak to 
anyone of the signatories of the telegram about Pasternak that was sent to me. 
Now that I have said something about Pasternak in public, that is enough. 

The National Development Council is meeting here 347 and all the Chief 
Ministers of India have come to Delhi. 

Some Indians in Hongkong came to the odd decision to present me with 
my weight in gold. I gather that this gold will reach India fairly soon. I do not 
quite know what it will be worth. Probably it would be anything from four to 
five lakhs. I shall of course hand over the gold to the Government to be added 
to their Gold Reserve. The Government will presumably pay me the equivalent 
in rupees. I have asked them to do so at the international rate which is very 
much less than the Indian price. It has been my custom for some years to send 
all moneys received on my birthday to the Children’s Fund. This money will go 


34 1 . The letter has not been traced. 

342. By Giangiacomo Feltrinelli in 1957. 

343. Correspondent of The Guardian and the Economist , 1950-60. 

344. African-American singer, actor, peace and civil rights activist and crusader for equality 
and justice for African-Americans. 

345. His sixtieth birthday was celebrated on 9 Apr. 1958 around the world. 

346. See item 14, here p. 217. 

347. On 8 and 9 Nov. 1958. 
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to some funds connected w ith children. Possibly I might send a part of it to the 
Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital in Allahabad. It depends how much I get. 

In previous years there has been a big function of Delhi children at the Stadium 
here on my birthday. Really it was to celebrate the International Children's Day 
which has been fixed on November 14th. As a matter of fact the international 
aspect was forgotten and people thought they were celebrating my birthday here. 
I did not like it and so I have stopped this function at the Stadium here. In any 
event I get a vast number of children and grown-ups visiting at my house in the 
morning. 

Indu has been indisposed with flu or something. She is better now. Feroze 
will be coming back from the Nursing Home in another four or live days. But 
he is supposed to take things very easy and remain largely in bed for some 
more time. 

Krishna Menon suddenly had very high lever about tour days ago. Fever has 
gone down but has not quite left him. He wants to go to the U.N. on the 10th. I do 
not know if he will be well enough to go. 

[Love] 


[Jawahar! 


327. Cable to S. Radhakrishnan 349 

Vijaya Lakshmi has just telephoned to me from London. She said that you had 
told her of inner pulls and difficulties in UNESCO about election ot Director- 
General and there was danger of some countries even leaving UNESCO if a 
person was appointed who was not to their liking. Further that if her name was 
put up, it would probably get unanimous support. Apparently she had been 
approached by some delegations also. She had told them that she was not interested 

and it was for her Government to decide. 

2. When question of an Indian standing for election for post of Director- 
General came up before us some time ago, we felt that it would be better for us 
not to contest, as an Indian was already head of F.A.O. 350 Also the chances of an 
Indian being elected as Director-General, UNESCO were doubtful. Panikkar s 
name was mentioned in that connection. I think we have suggested in our Brief 

348. Feroze Gandhi, Congress Lok Sabha MP from Rae Bareli, UP, suffered a heart attack in 
New Delhi on the night of 22 Sept. 1958. 

349. 12 November 1958. File No. 42(7)/56-71-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

350. B.R. Sen. 
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to our Delegation that if Luther Evans 351 stands again for Director-Generalship, 
we should support him. 

3. It is difficult for us to judge from here what the position is. We are not 
keen on Vijaya Lakshmi or any other Indian standing. But if there is danger of 
UNESCO splitting over this election and further if Vijaya Lakshmi’s election is 
widely and almost unanimously desired, then the matter can be reconsidered. We 
would not like her name to be proposed in a really contested election or for her to 
oppose Luther Evans. 

4. You are in the best position to judge and to appreciate the position in 
UNESCO and what should be done. Therefore I have told Vijaya Laskshmi that 
we shall abide by your advice and she should also do so. 

5. I repeat that normally we would not like to put forward an Indian 
candidate for this post, but if there are special circumstances which make you 
feel that for good of UNESCO some such step should be taken and if there is 
wide consensus of opinion in favour of it, then it may be considered. 

6. Could you kindly advise us? 352 

328. Procedures for Foreign Organisations 353 

I agree with Foreign Secretary that Dr. Anand 354 may be advised to accept a 
travel grant from the Rockefeller Foundation and that he should in the course 
ot his visit abroad attend the International Congress of Physiological Sciences 
at Buenos Aires. 355 


351. Luther Harris Evans (1902-81); Director General, UNESCO. 1953-58; 

352. Radhakrishnan’s reply telegram of 13 Nov. noted that the election was due on 22 Nov. 
1958 and the Executive Board had recommended an Italian. The UK and the USA 
would support, the Soviet Union was unpredictable, and other Communist countries 
and some Arab States might abstain. He recommended that India should keep out of it; 
if it was interested, it should have entered when the Board was drawing up the list. 

On 15 Nov., Nehru instructed Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit to keep off even if the Soviet 
and Yugoslav and perhaps some other delegations would like India to play a part. Finally, 
Yittorino Veronese of Italy was elected for a period of six years, starting 6 Dec. 

353. Note to Subimal Dutt, and S. Sen, 15 November 1958. JN Collection. 

354. Bal Krishan Anand (1917-2007); Professor of Physiology, Lady Hardinge Medical 
College, New Delhi, 1949-57; Rockefeller Foundation Fellow at Yale University, School 
of Medicine, 1950-51; Professor of Physiology, AIIMS, since 1957; awarded Watumull 
Foundation Award in Medicine, 1961, Indian Council of Medical Research, Senior 
Research Award, 1962, Shanti Swaroop Bhatnagar Memorial Award for Scientific 
Research in Medicine, 1963, and Padma Shri, 1969. 

355. The Congress was to be held in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in Aug. 1959. 
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This is not simply because of Rajkumari’s 356 personal appeal but because I 
think that on the merits of this particular case, this should be done. 

As for the larger question of direct approach being made to foreign 
organisations for help, I agree broadly with what Joint Secretary has said. 357 
This does not mean that we do not appreciate the functioning of the Rockefeller 
or the Ford Foundations in India. They have done good work which we have 
welcomed. But there are other organisations too whose work is not so 
commendable and we cannot lay down a rule which differentiates between 
different organisations. Also there is a difference between a grant for a particular 
project in India and a grant in regard to a particular individual. In the latter case, 
there is an element of patronage. 

I think that, as F.S. has suggested, we should lay down procedures with 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations in regard to these matters. 


329. Asoka Mehta’s Impressions 358 

Shri Asoka Mehta, M.R, a leader of the Socialist Party, saw me the other day 
after his long tour abroad. In the course of this tour, he visited many countries — 
England, France, Western Germany, Yugoslavia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Israel, Austria, 
Egypt and some others. 

2. I am noting below some of the impressions he had gathered during 
his tour. 

3. Rhodes: He found one of the most beautiful places he had seen, 
especially the sea there. 

4. Yugoslavia: He was very much struck by the communes there. We all 
know about the Workers’ Councils, but the communes are something different. 
An attempt is made to integrate agriculture and industry there. Apparently, the 
industries are relatively small industries. Peasants work in these industries in 
the morning from seven to two. They have their afternoons free for agricultural 
work. In this way, they can add to their income, which is not much if they 


356. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, former Health Minister, was Chairman of the Governing Body, 
AIIMS. 

357. The Health Ministry said it had no funds for his travel, hence the application to the 
Rockefeller Foundation. On 13 Nov., S. Sen, Joint Secretary in the MEA, objected 
because: (i) Government servants should not travel abroad at foreign expense, and (ii) 
no Government-supported body should approach a foreign organisation direct for funds. 

358. Note to N.R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt, 22 November 1958. JN Collection. 
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work at one place only. Shri Asoka Mehta thought that we could learn much 
from this system. I suggest that you might write to our Ambassador in Yugoslavia 
to send us a full account of these communes. You might also, perhaps, ask the 
Yugoslav Ambassador in Delhi for this. 

5 . Austria: Shri Asoka Mehta said that Austria was becoming increasingly 
important and they did not like being treated as a second-rate country. They 
would like, therefore, for us to have a separate Embassy there. In any event, the 
present Embassy there has a very small staff, not adequate for the needs of the 
situation. Austria has made great progress economically. 

Apparently, our Mission there was asked seven or eight months ago to conduct 
some kind of a market survey and supply a good deal of information. A reply 
came that, with the staff there, this could not be done. No further instructions 
were sent. 

According to Shri Asoka Mehta, the great success of Austria was due to the 
fact that they had a coalition Government and all tried to pull together. 359 The 
inference was obvious that, in India, we should have a coalition Government 
also. 

6. England: Life is changing, and there is progressive Americanisation. 
There are new attitudes and new values. The strongest young group is that of the 
young Conservatives. 

7 . France: De Gaulle’s prestige has risen considerably. He himself thinks 
chiefly in terms of the prestige of France. Thus on no account will he give up the 
idea of having nuclear tests as that is a sign of prestige and glory. 

De Gaulle was wooing Mendes France, 360 although the latter had opposed 
his election. De Gaulle wants him to be the next Finance Minister. 

8. Cyprus: There is a terrible reign of terror there. Population is five lakhs; 
British troops forty thousand. Shri Asoka Mehta himself saw young Cypriots 
made naked and searched. There are eighty-two per cent Greek Cypriots and 
eighteen per cent Turks. The British officers themselves are divided in their 
sympathies and some of them are very unhappy at the situation. 361 

9. Israel: The trade union movement is most interesting and very strong. 
Thirty per cent of the construction work is given to them to do directly. In 
fact, this trade union movement is the most distinctive in the world. 

The Hista Druth 362 — apparently, this is the name of the trade union 
organisation — wants to open a liaison office in India. 


359. Of Austrian People’s Party and Socialists with Dr Julius Raab as Chancellor. 

360. Pierre Mendes-France, Prime Minister of France, 1954-55. 

361. See also items 297 and 298. 

362. Founded in Dec. 1920. 
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Ben Gurion 363 discussed Indian philosophy at length. He said that he wanted 
to set up a Chair in Indian Philosophy in Israel. He wanted to know if we can 
have a Chair in Hebrew Philosophy in India. 

I told Shri Asoka Mehta that, in view of our difficulties in finding funds and 
as normal work was suffering, we can hardly be expected to find money for a 
Chair in Hebrew Philosophy. Apart from this, there would be very very few 
persons interested in this in India. Then, Shri Asoka Mehta asked me if this could 
be done by private endowment. I said, obviously if there is a private endowment, 
we would not come in the way. 

10. Egypt: Some of the figures that Shri Asoka Mehta gave me were rather 
surprising. He said that the national income was one thousand million pounds. 
The revenue was three hundred million pounds, that is thirty per cent. In India, 
the revenue is about nine per cent of the national income. The Egyptian revenue 
was derived chiefly from indirect taxes (about two hundred and fifty million 
pounds). Direct taxes brought in only fifty million pounds, of which income-tax 
accounted for five million. 

I suggest that you write to our Ambassador in Cairo 364 and ask him for 
fuller particulars about the financial position, the national income, the revenue, 
taxation system etc. 


330. To V.K. Krishna Menon 365 


November 26, 1958 

My dear Krishna, 

On my return to Delhi today from Roorkee, I have received your personal 
telegram 340 of November 24. 366 

What you told me before you left India has of course occupied my mind 
fully and I shall continue to think about it. With much that you say about 
certain trends, I am in agreement, but with some others I am not sure that I 


363. David Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel, 1948-53 and 1955-63. 

364. R.K. Nehru. 

365. JN Collection. 

366. Reminding Nehru of earlier discussion on 11 Nov. 1958, Krishna Menon did not spell 
out the problem but referred to “the present drift and developments involving conflict 
of opinion” concerning “goals and basic methods to affect national policy and position. 
He was worried that “we are on a slippery slope and slipping fast. He went on to 
comment on the danger of nuclear catastrophe and protested against hiring an American 
publicity consultant, which also cost $100 a day with expenses. 
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agree with you. or at any rate, I do not quite see what I am expected to do. In 
so far as I can, I try to influence these trends in my own way. We have to 
function after all in the ways we have been accustomed to and I would find it 
difficult to change my manner of working, even though I may have a certain 
objective in view. We all have our limitations and cannot easily get over them. 
Circumstances are also limiting factors. It is not a question so much of a few 
persons here and there but of broader considerations. Anyhow, all I can say is 
that I shall endeavour to the best of my ability to check certain trends which I 
do not like. 

Having been influenced a great deal by Gandhiji, I have got into a certain 
way of working and I think that the means and the method of doing something is 
at least as important as the thing itself. 

I shall gladly discuss these matters with you when you are here. It is difficult 
to do so by letters. You know how I have valued not only our personal relations 
but the advice I have had from you. But neither of us perhaps can uproot himself 
from his own approach to matters and, as a consequence, what should be done in 
a particular set of circumstances. We have to decide for ourselves. I would not 
like to press you to do something which you dislike, just as I am sure you would 
feel the same way about me. But we should certainly try to understand each 
other’s viewpoint and try to explain one’s own and thus influence the other’s 
thinking. 

As for the cold war, I am afraid I am inclined to lose interest in it. That of 
course is not a correct statement because one is inevitably interested in the 
possibility of a catastrophe. What I mean is that I do not think we can play any 
decisive role in it and the tremendous forces that are at play will continue to go 
their own way. Where we can do something, we should certainly play our part, 
whatever the results. If the cold war leads to an atomic or other war, there is no 
help for it. 

You refer to an American publicity consultant. He was engaged, I think, by 
T.T. Knshnamachari. 367 1 had quite forgotten about this matter and in fact did not 
even remember that such a person had been appointed. I do not like the idea of 
foreign publicity consultants. I understand that he is not likely to get an extension. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


367. Former Union Finance Minister, 1956-58. 
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331. Press Criticism 368 

Some three days ago there was an article in The Statesman by Prem Bhatia.'*’ 1 ' In 
this he again criticised our Ministry. He referred in particular to what he called 
"was becoming a joke”. This “joke" was that whenever anything important occurs 
in a foreign country, our Ambassador is not present. He mentioned a number of 
countries in this connection — Lebanon, Iraq, Pakistan and some others. 

It is possible that this matter might come up at my next Press Conference 
early in December. I should like to say something about it and give the facts. 0 
Perhaps you will kindly have these put in a note. I know some of the facts of 
course. Still I should like a brief note. 


332. Military Attache in Yugoslavia 371 

External Affairs Ministry apparently has not seen these papers yet. They should 
see them. They should also write to our Ambassador in Yugoslavia " and ask for 
his comments on the proposal made. He is of course normally likely to welcome 
the appointment of a Military Attache, but the point to be brought to his notice 
is that we do not wish to add to our personnel in foreign missions at present for 
reasons of economy; and unless there is some very definite gain to be obtained, 
we would rather postpone such an appointment. 

While there is some substance in the reasons advanced by the C.O.A.S.,' 
on the whole I think that we might postpone a decision on this matter. Some 
information about the equipment supplied to Yugoslavia by the U.S. might be 
obtained. But I rather doubt if we can learn anything about guerilla tactics in 


368. Note to N.R. Pillai, 27 November 1958. JN Collection. 

369. Prem Bhatia, Special Correspondent of The Statesman at Lucknow and Delhi, wrote on 
25 Nov. 1958 in his newspaper that the Indian mission in Sudan was headless when 
General Abboud assumed power in coup d'etat, in Hungary or Poland during the revolts 
in those countries, in Baghdad during the July revolution, in Pakistan on Oct. 7. During 
the summer unrest in Lebanon, there was only an information officer in the mission. 
When General De Gaulle assumed power in France, the Ambassador was in Cannes for 
a film festival. It all seemed so casual. 

370. Nehru spoke on this matter in the Lok Sabha on 8 Dec. 1958. See item -46. ere 
p. 648-649 

371. Note to Subimal Dutt, 28 November 1958. JN Collection. 

372. Nawab Ali Yavar Jung. 

373. K.S. Thimayya was the Chief of Army Staff. 
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Yugoslavia. There is no guerilla warfare going on there now and I suppose not 
much can be learnt from hearsay. 

We can certainly learn from Yugoslavia about the citizen army maintained 
at a relatively small cost and we might also learn something about indigenous 
production of army equipment. Normally, therefore, I would agree to the 
appointment of a Military' Attache, but as I have said above, I would postpone 
such a decision for the present. Meanwhile, our Ambassador in Belgrade should 
be addressed as suggested above. 

I do not like the Yugoslav Ambassador 374 approaching the C.O.A.S. directly 
in this matter. 


333. Indians in Singapore 375 

N.R. Munisamy 376 and others: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that thousands of Indian residents in Singapore have 
now been rendered stateless; 

(b) if so, what action Government of India propose to take to remedy this 
issue; 

(c) whether any urgent appeal has been received by Indian Government 
from the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Singapore; 

(d) if so, the nature thereof; 

(e) whether the Indian Citizenship Act provides any protection to the Indian 
residents in Singapore in case of such contingency; and 

(0 whether the Indian passports would be restored until Singapore 
citizenship is accepted on the basis of Commonwealth citizenship Act 
to be passed hereafter? 

Lakshmi Menon: (a) No, Sir. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) and (d). A letter has been received from the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Singapore, listing certain difficulties and asking clarification 
on certain points. The main hardship appears to be due to the Singapore 
Government s delay in issuing Singapore passports, and issuing 
provisionally Identity Certificates instead to those who want to go 


374. Dusan Kveder. 

375. 29 November 1958. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXII, cols 2046-2052. 

376. Congress MP from Vellore, Madras State. 
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abroad. The other point on which clarification has been sought relates 
to the reacquisition of Indian citizenship by those who have already 
acquired citizenship of U.K. and the Colonies. 

(e) No. 

(f) It is not possible to issue Indian passports to persons who are not Indian 
citizens. Pending issue of Singapore passports, Singapore citizens of 
Indian origin can travel on Identity Certificates which are issued by the 
Singapore Government. 

N.R. Munisamy : As a result of certain advice given by the High Commissioner 
at Kuala Lumpur the residents in Singapore have been wrongly put into this 
situation of making themselves Stateless. Would the Government of India 
offer easy conditions in case they express a desire to acquire Indian 
citizenship, and if so, what action would Government take? 

Lakshmi Menon: Our High Commissioner in Kuala Lumpur has not given 
any wrong advice to the Indians there. All those people who wanted to acquire 
Singapore citizenship were allowed to do so of their own free will without 
any kind of pressure or any kind of wrong advice being given to them by our 
High Commissioner and they did it; they acquired citizenship for their own 
advantage either because they wanted to have some facilities for their 
children’s education or because they wanted to be enrolled as voters. 

N.R. Munisamy: During the latter part of 1 957, the High Commissioner had 
offered certain encouragement to the Indians residing there to get themselves 
registered as citizens of Singapore with a view to get the right to vote. As a 
result of it some of the Indians there have got only rights for internal purposes 
and not for international commitments, and they are not given any facility to 
come to India, because visa is refused. 

Lakshmi Menon: There is no restriction on anybody coming to India from 
Singapore. They have got the right of free entry and the right of residence in 
India. The question is only the difficulty of securing passport, and in the 
answer I have stated what the difficulties are. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is not possible for anyone to have it both ways, to have the 
advantages of, let us say, Singapore citizenship and the advantages of Indian 
nationality. Sometimes, an attempt is made to have it both ways. Now, in Singapore 
during this changing period, these gentlemen or ladies decided to opt tor Singapore 
citizenship. They have ceased to be Indian nationals thereby. Now, apparently. 
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they say that “You advised us to become Singapore nationals and that is wrong 
advice”, as the honourable Member has said. I see nothing wrong. I still advise 
them, all Indians abroad, in so far as they can, to associate themselves with 
that place as nationals. But we welcome them as Indian nationals if they see to 
remain there. 

Subbiah Ambalam : 3 May I know whether any advice was given by our 
Government, that is, by our High Commissioner in Malaya, on the basis of 
which a number of Indian residents have acquired this dual citizenship? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just now stated that it is not a question of any special 
advice to anybody. Our policy is to inform Indians abroad that is those people 
who have lived there for some time, for some generations, that it is for them to 
decide whether to remain Indian nationals or accept the nationality of the other 
country. Previously this decision was not necessary when we were not an 
independent republic. Then, some kind of — broadly — British nationality applied 
to everybody in law. Now, that cannot happen. They have to choose. They have 
to balance the advantages and disadvantages. If they want to remain Indian 
citizens, they are welcome to do so, but then they do not get the advantages of 
citizenship, voting and many other privileges of the countries they live in, whether 
it is East Africa or Malaya or other places. Our advice to them has been: ‘You 
can choose as you like; if all your interests are in that country, it will be 
advantageous for you to function as citizens of that country and not as aliens 
living there.’ 

Tangamani : 378 The honourable Prime Minister has said that they have to 
choose either the one or the other. But, with great respect, it is not so simple 
as that, because a number of them who have stayed there have got either 
their relations or others in India also. I would like to know what is the 
advice which our High Commissioner has given to those Indian residents 
in Singapore, where some of them are holding British passports and some 
even Indian passports. Has he advised them to accept Singapore citizenship 
or retain Indian citizenship? 

Mr. Speaker: The honourable Member is going on dinning it. There is no 
meaning in labouring this point. The honourable Prime Minister has just 


377. Congress MP from Ramanathapuram, Madras State. 

378. K.T.K. Tangamani was CPI MP from Madurai, Madras State. 
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said that in the changed circumstances we would certainly welcome their 
settling down there. There is no question of special instructions. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If they want to become Indian nationals they are welcome to 
do that. 

Tangamani: I would like to know what was the advice given by our High 
Commissioner there? 

Mr. Speaker: No advice was given. I heard it as much as the honourable 
Member. The honourable Prime Minister has said twice that no special 
instructions have been given except to tell them generally: ‘Let them settle 
down there. It will be welcome. But if they want to come back, let them 
come back.’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is not a question of coming back. That may or may not 
arise. It is a question of remaining Indian nationals. If they remain Indian nationals, 
then, if I may use the word, they are at the mercy of the other Government. They 
can be sent back. They need not come back as soon as they decide. After all, 
Indian nationals live elsewhere. But in every country, including, if I may say so, 
India, nobody likes aliens in large numbers to settle down. They become a problem. 
So if they do not accept the nationality of the place, they are likely to have 
continuing difficulties, and may even be asked to leave. We have no logical 
reason to protest. 

Jaipal Singh : 379 I would like a further clarification of the general policy 
statement the Prime Minister has made. Would that advice, or rather the 
general policy, apply to hundreds and thousand of persons who are in Ceylon 
now where the Government of Ceylon refuses to give them Ceylonese 
nationality? What is the position there? Are we trying to tell them: ‘Come 
back; we welcome you’? Is that the position? 

Mr. Speaker: It does not arise out of the main question. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That question is entirely different. They have not been, and 
are not, Indian nationals. There is no question of choice at all there, except .... 


379. Jharkhand Party MP from Ranchi, Bihar. 
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Jaipal Singh: What are they now? They are not Ceylonese. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is a question which the honourable Member might address 
to the Ceylon Government. The position is that they are not Indian nationals, but 
in certain circumstances, if they so freely wish, a number of them can become 
Indian nationals, if they satisfy our conditions, and it is a free wish, not an 
imposition on them by any party. In that sense, it would be true to say that. But it 
is not true in the case of Singapore; to call these people stateless is not quite 
correct. But it is true — and that is the major problem with Ceylon — that several 
hundred thousand people who live in Ceylon, — many of them have been bom in 
Ceylon, sometimes even their parents were bom in Ceylon — have been denied 
certain normal rights of citizenship. This question arose before there were two 
nationality laws. It arose 30, 40 or 50 years ago - I forgot the exact time. Now 
it has taken another shape in that there are two independent countries. According 
to us, the vast majority of them are, or ought to be, Ceylon nationals. 

334. To Punjabrao Deshmukh 380 


December 2, 1958 

My dear Panjabrao, 381 

We learnt with some surprise that Aloka, 382 the international training institution 
in Ceylon, was being transferred to Mysore. We had not heard about this at all, 
and normally such transfers are not accepted by us except for special reasons. 

I wrote to the Chief Minister of Mysore 383 pointing out to him that they 
should not have agreed to this without first referring the matter to us. In his reply 
to me, he points out that you had formally invited Aloka in your capacity apparently 


380. JN Collection. 

381. Union Minister of State for Cooperation. 

382. Deshmukh apologized in his letter of 4 Dec. 1958 for the trouble he had caused and 
admitted that he had acted in his capacity as the President of the Young Farmers’ 
Association. He assumed the Mysore Government had referred to the MEA when Aloka 
planned to shift to Mysore, and they assumed that they did not need to do so since he 
was involved. Aloka trained young persons between 25 and 35 years of age in rural 
organization; it was the result of a World Assembly of Youth in Singapore in 1954, 
which had its secretariat in Paris and sponsored Aloka. This gave it “status with the 
United Nations. He did not think that foreigners from places like Formosa were likely 
to be invited, it did not have a political agenda, and it would accept suggestions made 
to them. 

383. B.D. Jatti. 
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as President of the Young Farmers’ Association of India. This has put us in a 
difficulty. Normally, we would not have agreed to this transfer because this is 
likely to create difficulties for us. Aloka may have trainees from South Korea 
and Formosa, and we do not allow such persons to come to India because we do 
not recognise those Governments. Their passports are not accepted by us. Then, 
again, there is the question of trainees from Pakistan. We have no objection to 
their coming as a rule, but there is a possibility of some difficulties arising there 
too. We cannot, therefore, issue a blanket approval of every trainee coming here. 
According to our practice, we have to examine each case separately. 

Thus, we are placed in a difficulty, because everything has been settled 
practically before we knew about it. Your Ministry did not even tell us about 
this, even when the Mysore Government wrote to the Ministry of Agriculture on 
the subject on the 17th September. I do not quite know what to do now. It is not 
easy to withdraw this invitation and upset the arrangements that have already 
been made. 384 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


335. The Polish and Soviet Delegations to India 385 

I think that there is some force in Foreign Secretary’s note. 386 We should, of 
course, invite these lawyers from the Soviet Union as well as from Poland. But 
should we hustle them and us over this matter? We can convey the invitation 
immediately, but, on the whole, it would be better if they do not come in 
January. We have all kinds of people coming in January. President Tito. Duke 
of Edinburgh, possibly the Prime Minister of East Germany and others. 

2. Also, I think that we should separate the two delegations, the Soviet 
and the Polish. That is to say, they should come at separate times. The Poles 


384. Nehru wrote to Vishnu Sahay on 5 Dec. that Aloka coming to Mysore had to be accepted; 
but each case of a prospective trainee had to be examined individually. 

385. Note to Asoke K. Sen, 5 December 1958. JN Collection. A copy of this note was sent to 
Subimal Dutt. 

386. A.K. Sen, the Law Minister, had led a delegation of nine lawyers to the Soviet Union 
and Poland on 5 Nov. 1958 on a two- week visit, hence a return invitation was due. he 
suggested in his note of 5 Dec. 1958. That same day, Subimal Dutt suggested hosting 
them separately and that since Poland had invited only the Law Minister there was no 
need to invite nine from Poland. 
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rather occupy a special position in Europe today, which is not completely in 
line with the Soviet position, though it is closely allied to it. To bring them 
together will make it difficult for us to talk to the Poles fully and frankly. 

3. I suggest that the invitation be conveyed to both. The exact date need 
not be suggested or, if it is suggested, the second half of February might be 
mentioned. The Poles can come a little before or after the other delegation. 

4. The suggested Polish delegation consists of six persons only, and not 
nine as mentioned in the Foreign Secretary's note. I think we should invite all 
these six. 


336. Tilak Memorial in London 387 

I saw Shri Tahmankar 388 this evening. He gave me a copy of a Deed of Trust 
which has recently been registered. I enclose this. 

2. I told him that we were generally sympathetic to the scheme for a 
Lokmanya Tilak Memorial in London and to acquiring the house where Lokmanya 
Tilak lived in London. 3 * 9 The other part of the scheme, that is running it as a 
hotel [sic] for Indian scholars and students, should be worked out more 
carefully. The house is too small to be any kind of a real cultural centre. But it 
may be used for students to live in. This matter should be discussed with our 
India House people in London. 

3. In view, however, that this was a memorial for Lokmanya, we looked 
upon it with sympathy and might be able to give some financial help, though how 
much I could not say at this stage. We shall have to wait for a report from our 
High Commission in London. 

4. Shri Tahmankar was anxious that something definite should be told to 
him at this stage because this would help him to get subscriptions from various 
people in India. In fact, a number of people, including the Maharaja of Mysore 


387. Note to Vishnu Sahay, and M.R.A. Baig, the Chief of Protocol, MEA, 8 December 1958. 
JN Collection. 

388. D.V. Tahmankar (d. 1982); correspondent of the Marathi newspaper Kesari; later the 
L K correspondent for the Deccan Herald till 1 980; Secretary, Lokmanya Tilak Memorial 
Trust, London; wrote biographies of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
and Rani of Jhansi. 

389. R.K. Tandon, Joint Secretary in the MEA, noted on 8 Dec. that in the Indian High 
Commission’s opinion No. 10, Howlay Place at Maida Vale, London, where Tilak lived, 
was not suitable for a hostel and cultural centre. Meanwhile, the Bombay Government 
was prepared to grant Rs 20.000 for the Memorial. 
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and some Chief Ministers, had promised to help, but they wanted a lead from the 
Government of India. I told him that I had no objection to their helping, if they so 
wished it, and if anyone of them asked us, we w ould tell him so. 

5. You might write to the Bombay Government that we have no objection 
to their sanctioning a grant for the Lokmanya Tilak Memorial in London, and it 
may be that we might also later give some help after we have enquired more 
about it. As for the foreign exchange involved, that will have to be settled with 
our Finance Ministry. 


337. Message to Sovetskaja Rossija 390 

Thank you for your message. 191 It is difficult for me or for anyone else to prophecy 
what will happen in the coming year. Nor can I say w ith confidence w hat I expect 
to happen. All I can say is what I would like to happen. 

2. The greatest peril to the world comes from mounting armaments of mass 
destruction and the cold war. It is, therefore, of the first importance to control 
this drift to disaster by disarmament which can come by progressive stages, 
and so as to give a sense of security to the world and more especially to the 
countries chiefly concerned. Every step towards disarmament, however partial, 
helps to lessen tension and prepare climate for next step. The very first step 
should necessarily be an ending of nuclear tests. This may be accompanied by 
such control measures as may be considered necessary and some forms of 
disarmament. 

3. Another reason for tension and conflict is the continuation of colonialism 
and domination of one country over another. The process of liberation of these 
countries should, therefore, be expedited. 

4. Thirdly, it has become essential for the under-developed countries of 
the world to be helped to develop so as to raise the standards of living of their 
people. 

5. I should like effective steps to be taken in these three matters in the 
course of the next year. 


390. 10 December 1958. JN Collection. 

39 1 . Pustovalov, Chief Editor, Sovetskaja Rossija. Moscow, asked Nehru to answer the question. 
•‘What do you await from year 1959 in field peace, security and international cooperation?" 
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338. Democracy Deep-rooted in India 392 

India Will Not Go The Pakistan Way 
Nehru's Confidence: “Democracy Is Deep-rooted” 
Economic Progress A Stabilising Factor 


New Delhi 
Dec. 12. 

Addressing the members of the Congress Parliamentary Party’s Standing 
Committee on External Affairs, Prime Minister Nehru reiterated his view that 
there was no possibility of India having the same kind of regime as in Pakistan 
because apart from democracy being more deep-rooted in this country, they were 
also tackling the economic problems to the best of their ability for the last ten 
years and had succeeded to a large measure. 

Mr. Nehru is understood to have pointed out that military regimes were the 
outcome of frustration among the people on account of acute economic distress. 
Whether it was a civil or military regime in Pakistan, it could not last long unless 
it tackled the serious economic problems facing them. 

While reactionaries, vested interests and communalists might talk of the 
chances of India having a military regime and try to exploit the propaganda 
carried on in the Pakistan Press in that direction, he felt sure that in India such a 
thing would not happen. 

Referring to border problems, Mr. Nehru outlined several types of border 
incidents and said that while they need not exaggerate ordinary incidents arising 
out ot controversy over the demarcation line, cases of stealing and cattle lifting, 
they should certainly view with concern any incidents in the nature of aggression 
even though on a small-scale, Mr. Nehru felt it would be better to deal with such 
incidents by posting armed police wherever they occurred instead of trying to 
equip the people of the border areas with arms. Apart from the fact that many of 
the people did not know how to use the weapons, the arms supplied also tended 
to disappear and get into wrong hands. 

Mr. Nehru strongly condemned the policy of Apartheid in South Africa and 
observed that the support given to India in the United Nations by the United 
States of America showed that more people had begun to realise that such 
reactionary attitudes had no place in the modem world. 


392. Report of speech to the CPP's Standing Committee on External Affairs, 12 December 
1958. The Hindu, 13 December 1958. 
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339. Talks with Andre Mairaux 393 

I have been wanting to send you a note about my talks with M. Andre Mairaux. 11,4 
the French Minister who was here some little time ago. I had two or three talks 
with him. Right at the beginning, he told me that he had not come to discuss any 
political problems with me. He was interested in the spiritual side of India and to 
which he attached great importance and which he thought had significance for 
the whole world. He asked me if I could suggest some spiritually developed 
individuals for him to meet. I was unable to enlighten him on the subject. 

2. Our subsequent talks also went round this subject with some incursions 
into the realm of art, in which M. Mairaux was supposed to be an acknowledged 
expert. There was no reference to Pondicherry' or Algeria or any other political 
problem (There was once a very brief mention of Algeria). 

3. His references to General de Gaulle indicated that he thought that de 
Gaulle was a new type of mass leader representing the spirit and soul of a nation. 
He compared de Gaulle from this point ot view to me in India. Evidently he 
thought that some kind of renaissance was coming over France under de Gaulle 
in which France would recover her soul. His references to Communism were not 
unfriendly, though he rejected it as it was practised. He said that the essence ot 
Communism had reality and even some measure ot spiritual value but that this 
had become overwhelmed by other factors. Thus he rejected in a way modem 
capitalism as well as communism, though it was not quite clear to what extent he 
did this and I did not ask him any questions. The suggestion was that out ot the 
present crises and deadlocks a new civilisation would evolve and France had a 
special message for this new civilisation. It was in this connection that India 
became important and had a very special role to play because, M. Mairaux said, 
India was the only country which could supply that spiritual foundation which 
would hold the world together. 

4. I am writing this from memory, but this is the broad impression he 
created on me. 

5. He then talked about a great Indian exhibition to be held in Paris. The 
core and heart of this exhibition would indicate India’s spiritual values illustrated 
by her sculpture, art and other feasible ways. There would of course also be 
exhibited our modern development schemes and projects etc., to give this aspect 
of India also. He said that he had mentioned this to Minister Kabir who had 
liked the idea. He asked me what I thought of it. I told him that my immediate 


393. Note to N.R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt, 15 December 1958. JN Collection. 

394. Nehru had talks with Andre Mairaux, Minister for Cultural Affairs in General de Gau e s 
Government, on 28 Nov. 1958. 
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reaction was favourable to having an Indian exhibition in Paris but that this 
would have to be carefully worked out. I mentioned that there was going to be 
an Indian art exhibition next April or May in Germany at the Villa Hugel near 
Essen. He did not particularly appreciate my mentioning some local German 
exhibition almost in the same breath as a great exhibition in Paris, which was 
the centre of light and art in the modem world and which attracted people from 
all over the world. He said that he thought that this exhibition in Paris might be 
held in the spring of 1960. 

6. He went on to say that the place of India was a very peculiar and special 
one in the minds of the French people. That had nothing to do with politics. It 
was in this connection that he casually mentioned Algeria. India represented to 
the French mind some very special spiritual quality and if I went to Paris, it 
w ould be because of that that I would be welcomed by the real mind and heart of 
France regardless of political differences. 

7. I think that the French Ambassador suggested and I agreed, that perhaps 
the proposal might be worked out a little more and then considered. 

8. While it is true that M. Malraux is interested in art and what he considers 
the spirituality of India and would like such an exhibition in Paris, I had a faint 
feeling that he had been sent here by General de Gaulle to make an indirect 
approach to us for the encouragement of friendly feelings for France. Also to 
hnd out whether our basic approach to France was friendly or not. He impressed 
upon me the greatness of de Gaulle who was far above party and politicians. He 
referred to the recent elections there as illustrating this. I told him that we have 
always had friendly feelings towards France and its revolutionary background 
and especially its stand for human freedom. M. Malraux said that France 
especially represented the ideal of human fraternity and that ought to be one of 
the dominant features of the present age. 

9. I have written this note today as I saw in a Pondicherry Fortnightly, 
which I enclose, a reference to M. Malraux ’s proposal to have a French art 
exhibition in India. I do not remember his saying anything about this to me, 
though he might casually have mentioned it. What he spoke about was an Indian 
art exhibition in Paris. 

10. This is for your record. 
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340. Indian Marrying a Czech Girl 395 

In Ahmedabad this evening I had a visit from Shri Chinubhai Chinianbhai i% and 
his wife. He is an ex-Mayor of Ahmedabad and is I believe closely related to 
Shri Kasturbhai Lallbhai. 397 He gave me a letter which I enclose with a copy. 
This letter is from the brother of Mrs Chinubhai. The letter speaks for itself . m 

2. The writer of the letter, Shri S.M. Jhaveri, has been trying to get 
permission to marry a Czech girl and to bring her out to India. The parents of 
both parties are agreeable, but the Czech Government had given no definite 
reply and has rejected the application for a passport for the Czech girl. 

3. It is evident that this attachment between Shri S.M. Jhaveri and the 
Czech girl is not a temporary one and is rather deep-seated. It has survived 
nearly two years and many obstacles. I do not see why we should come in the 
way or indeed why the Czech Government should come in the way of this 
marriage. It would not be proper to approach the Czech Government formally on 
this subject. But I see no impropriety in our Ambassador N informally mentioning 
this matter to the Czech Government and otherwise try to help these people. I 
suggest, therefore, that you might w'rite to our Ambassador at Prague on this 
subject. Send him a copy of Shri S.M. Jhaveri’s letter (copy enclosed) and tell 
him that he might try to help this couple informally and mention the matter to the 
Czech Government also. I am told that Shri S.M. Jhaveri has already been to 
our Embassy in Prague on more than one occasion. 

* . c 


395. Note to Subimal Dutt, Ahmedabad, 17 December 1958. JN Collection. 

396. (b. 1909); industrialist; Chairman, Saraspur Mills Limited, Ahmedabad; Mayor. 
Ahmedabad Corporation, 1950-61; Chairman, Arunoday Mills Limited. Cama Hotels 
Limited, Lok Prakashan Limited and Gujarat Vidya Sabha; Managing Director, Atul 
Production Limited; Director, Ambica Mills Limited and Tarun Commercial Mills. 

397. Prominent industrialist from Gujarat; Member. Central Advisory Council of Industries, 
1 958-59 

398. Shashikant M. Jhaveri described his travails in his letter of 8 Dec. 1958. During his 
business visits to Czechoslovakia over the previous two years he had fallen in love with 
Alena Becvarova, and they decided to marry. But the Interior Ministry would not respond 
to their application for marriage, and the Ministry of Foreign Attairs rejected her 
application for a passport to travel to India. Jhaveri asked Nehru tor help. 

399. Jagan Nath Khosla. 
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341 . Cable to Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 400 

Your telegram 3208 of December 12 401 about Mintoff. 402 1 do not think that it will 
be desirable for us to interfere even informally in regard to the Malta issue. 
Indeed I think that our interference will not help Mintoff at all and might actually 
have the contrary effect. 

As you know, I wrote to him some time ago to this effect, but at the same 
time conveyed my sympathy. 


342. Swami Karandasji 403 

l have looked through these papers relating to Swami Karandasji Udasin who 
went to Fiji etc. I remember vaguely that this case was mentioned to me long ago 
when we had a message from him threatening to hunger-strike somewhere in 
New York. That mere threat went very much against him in my mind. 

2. But, looking through these papers, I do not find anything substantial 
on which we can take action. The fact that he has got some money there, not 
a large sum, does not seem to me to militate against him at all. We have had no 
information about his collecting money in a large way, and it is quite conceivable 
that he was given this sum in appreciation of his lectures etc. there quite 
voluntarily. 

3. I think there is force in what Deputy Minister 404 says about the hunger 
of Indians abroad for some spiritual comfort. I have repeatedly had requests to 
send someone to them for this particular purpose. 


400. 17 December 1958. JN Collection. 

401. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit wrote of her meeting with Mintoff who was in London for 
discussions with Colonial Office for a new Maltese Constitution by which Malta would 
be neutral, her security guaranteed by the Security Council, become a member of the 
European Common Market and negotiate trade agreement with Arab countries. 

402. Dominic Mintotf (b. 1916); Maltese politician and architect; practised in Malta as 
architect since 1943; organised Maltese Labour Party, 1944; elected to Council of 
Government, 1945; Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Works and Reconstruction. 
1947-49; Leader of Labour Party, 1949-85; Prime Minister and Minister of Finance. 
1955-58; Leader of the Opposition, 1962-71; Prime Minister, 1971-84; Special Adviser 
to Prime Minister, 1985-87; Member, House of Republics, 1987-98; awarded A1 -Gaddafi 
International Prize for human rights, 2008. 

403. Note to Subimal Dutt, 28 December 1958. JN Collection. 

404. Lakshmi Menon. 
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4. I think this matter should be looked into again and perhaps you can 
talk to me about it and point out the full circumstances of the case. 

5. The rule to which repeated reference is made, about collecting money 
abroad, also seems to me rather vague. It is obvious that we do not wish to 
encourage people out for mischief, or out for money-making, to go abroad. 
But we can hardly interpret that rule so strictly that funds cannot be collected 
abroad for desirable institutions in India. 

6. In the ultimate analysis, it is the quality of the man that counts. If I could 
see this Swami, I would be in a much better position to decide after a conversation 
than after reference to all manner of people. 

7. I would, therefore, like to talk to you about this. 

8. I have not seen anything about Giani Bhupendar Singh’s 405 case in this 
file. Perhaps, it is somewhere in it. but I have not traced it. 


343. Bypassing Indian Missions 406 

A note from one of our retiring Ambassadors 407 has brought to my notice an 
important aspect of our work. He has pointed out that different Ministries of 
the Government of India often ignore completely the existence of our Missions 
in foreign countries and deal directly with foreign firms or sometimes even the 
foreign Governments. Sometimes External Affairs Ministry is bypassed by them. 


405. Head Granthi of the Harmandir Sahib Gurdwara or the Golden temple, Amritsar; involved 
in the Punjabi Suba Movement, a long drawn agitation launched by the Sikhs demanding 
the creation of Punjabi speaking State. 

406. Note to Vishnu Sahay, 29 December 1958. JN Collection. Also available in File No. 
6(30)-Eur (E)/59, MEA. 

407. Mohan Sinha Mehta, Indian Ambassador to Switzerland and Austria, sent a note to 
Nehru in Nov. 1958 giving his general observations on the working of Indian Missions 
abroad. The following were the points raised by him: (i) various Ministries of the 
Government of India ignored the Indian Missions abroad, (ii) secret reports and papers 
of the Ministry of External Affairs were being circulated to people outside the Ministry , 
(iii) large-scale transfers occurred from one Mission almost simultaneously, (iv) office 
hours of the Indian Mission should fit in with the practice in the country where the 
Mission was situated and should be observed fully, (v) a printed set of general 
suggestions, advice and information should accompany each passport, (vi) senior officers 
were in the habit of making a number of long distance telephone calls just to emphasise 
their status, and (vii) Government representatives were accepting large-scale hospitality 
from private firms with whom Indian Missions were negotiating. 
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2. It is a well known practice of Foreign Offices in other countries that 
every thing dealing with foreign countries should go through the Foreign Office. 
Indeed. Foreign Trade is itself directly dealt with by the Foreign Office and not 
by any other Ministry' and this applies to every other activity related to foreign 
countries, even though that might deal with technical matters. 

3. Iam not suggesting that Foreign Trade should be transferred from the 
Finance Ministry to the External Affairs Ministry. But I think it should be clearly 
understood by all Ministries and Departments of the Government of India that in 
regard to any dealings with foreign countries, either with a foreign Government 
or with private firms or organisations, the External Affairs Ministry should not 
only be consulted but should be the channel through which communications are 
sent. In minor matters dealing with details sometimes direct communications 
might be sent, but even so the External Affairs Ministry should be kept informed. 

4. It is clear that the policy of a Government has to be an integrated one 
and in so far as foreign contacts or dealings are concerned, should fit in with the 
foreign policy of the Government. It would be absurd for differing policies to 
be pursued by different Ministries even in small matters. It is in small matters 
that sometimes this difference might arise as major matters of policy are well 
known and followed. But small differences might create embarrassing situations. 
Therefore it should be clearly understood by all Ministries and Departments that 
they must deal with foreign affairs of any kind through the External Affairs 
Ministry and in consultation with it wherever necessary. 

5 . Further, whenever any delegation or official of the Government of India 
goes abroad, contact should be established with our Mission there and should be 
maintained throughout in conversations or any other work that is being done. 
On no account should the Mission be bypassed. 

6. It would be desirable for our Government’s representatives who go 
abroad to deal with private firms, to avoid large-scale hospitality from those 
firms. 

7. I should like you to draw the attention of our Ministries and Departments 
to what I have written above. 408 


408. On 29 Dec. 1958 Nehru wrote to U.N. Dhebar, President, Indian National Congress, that 
he had received information from Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Indian High Commissioner in 
London, that a person called P. Chakravarti, member of the Indian delegation to the UN 
and Permanent Secretary to the All India Congress Committee, had accepted programmes 
of the British Commonwealth Relations Office without contacting the Indian High 
Commission in London. On 30 Dec. 1958 Dhebar wrote to P. Chakravarti that he should 
immediately put himself in touch with the Indian High Commissioner in London and 
rectify the omission. For the rest of the story, see SWJN/SS/46 (forthcoming). 
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344. To Bertrand Russell 409 


December 29, 1958 

Dear Lord Russell, 

Thank you for sending me your little book Commonsense and Nuclear Warfare*'" 
I shall certainly read it and no doubt profit by it. 

I suppose that slowly and painfully the commonsense view does find some 
entrance into people’s minds. But I must confess to a feeling that logic and 
commonsense do not take one very far when people’s fears and passions are 
aroused. Of one thing I am quite clear that there can be no effective approach to 
these problems if attacks and denunciations are made. 

All my good wishes to you for the New Year, 


Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


409. Jawaharlal Nehru Supplementary Papers. NMML. 

410. Published in New York by Simon and Schuster in 1959. 
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V. DEFENCE 


345. To Manubhai Shah 1 

November 13, 1958 

My dear Manubhai, 2 

Your letter of November 13. 1 entirely agree with you that what is really needed 
is how best to get the maximum out of national wealth that is invested in the 
Ordnance Factories and other machinery and equipment in the Ministry of 
Detence. We made a calculation recently and according to this we were losing or 
not putting to proper use a good part of the technical personnel and the equipment 
of these Ordnance Factories. A rough estimate was made that these losses might 
be computed at three and a half crores. Of course, this is a rough approach. 

You refer to other countries where the manufacturing programmes for Defence 
are shared with private industries. We decided long ago to reserve Defence 
industries as such completely for the public sector. This was for reasons other 
than economic, although the economic aspect was not ignored. Ever since the 
First World War, there has been a tremendous agitation in Europe about the 
dangerous activities of privately owned Defence Industries. In fact it has been 
not only said but to some extent demonstrated, that they encourage conflicts and 
even war just for the sake of profit. Both during the First World War and the 
Second, the remarkable fact came out that Defence industries were actually 
supplying the enemy country through a neutral. They were quite international in 
this respect. Of course this applies only to the big ones. 

Defence industries also deal with ever-changing weapons and the price factor 
is not an easy one to control. Normally arms etc., are a racket, and vast fortunes 
have been made in Europe and America. I remember reading a number of books 
on this subject which gave full particulars about the curious activities of these 
big privately owned Defence industries. 

Anyhow, we decided for what we considered very good reasons, that Defence 
industries, that is those dealing with primary matters concerning Defence, should 
be entirely owned and controlled by the State and we have to abide by that. Of 
course there are many things required by Defence, which are on the border line 
and are used for civil purposes also. There a choice is possible. But there again. 
Defence requirements are normally big and presumably it would be much more 
advantageous to Defence to manufacture them itself. Also there is the question, 

1 . JN Collection. 

2. Union Minister of State for Industry. 
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to which you have referred, that Ordnance Factories have usually more equipment 
than they use purely for Defence purposes and technical personnel also. This 
should not be wasted. I am told that our Ordnance Factories and other Defence 
establishments can produce almost anything in the way of machineries with a 
few additions etc. If they do not use more fully their personnel and equipment, 
the question of retrenchment arises. Such retrenchment is bad for a variety of 
reasons, one of them being that it is very difficult to get together these technical 
persons again. Also of course it is not desirable to have uncertainty and discontent 
in such vital industries. 

Your suggestion that a team of experts should be appointed by the Planning 
Commission to go round all these Ordnance and like factories seems to me not 
very feasible. As you have mentioned yourself, a number of these Ordnance 
Factories are on the secret list and outsiders, even outside experts, are not 
encouraged to visit them. Recently we had an appraisal made from the expert 
point of view of the capacities and possibilities of these Ordnance Factories. 
These were done by the Defence experts who are quite good. In fact, only this 
morning I had an hour and a half’s talk with some of our principal Defence 
Engineers and experts on this very subject. 

I am not generally in favour of roving committees. We seem to have far too 
many of them, presenting big reports which may be helpful sometimes, but usually 
are almost ignored. It seems to me therefore that the best course is for the Defence 
experts themselves to suggest what they can make with or without some additional 
equipment and for their proposals then to be examined by others also, so that 
whatever they can do can be coordinated with other activities and other industries. 
Of course this coordination is necessary and should always be encouraged. 

In regard to normal civilian goods, the prices fixed are usually determined 
by various factors governing the market. In regard to Defence goods as such, the 
principal buyers are the Defence establishments and no such comparisons are 
available except perhaps with other countries. In regard to other goods, such 
comparisons should certainly be made so as to find out what is the best wa> to 
proceed. 

There should be as much as possible an integration as you suggest of 
manufacture for production. We should endeavour to bring it about. But I do not 
think a roving committee probably taking a year or two in the process, will be 
helpful in this matter. Conditions are constantly changing and I have pointed out 
the other difficulties above. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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346. Armed Forces Flag Day 3 

During this year, yet another demand came for Armed Forces to serve abroad in 
the cause of peace. They were sent to Lebanon . 4 We hope that they will come 
back to India soon, after completing the work allotted to them. From all accounts, 
they have discharged this work not only with competence and efficiency, but so 
as to gain the goodwill of the people of Lebanon. 

I am happy to find that wherever members of our Armed Forces go, they 
gain this goodwill and enhance the reputation of our country. That is as it should 
be, for they are messengers of peace. Even in India, the approach should be, and 
I believe it is, to gain the goodwill of the people generally through disciplined 
service. 

In these days, much stress is laid on rights and not so much on duties and 
obligations. If duties are discharged and obligations cheerfully shouldered, then 
rights inevitably follow. In India, we have great problems to face, and we are 
facing them with a stout heart. The first duty of every citizen and more especially 
of the members of Defence Forces is to defend the freedom of the country that 
we have won after considerable sacrifices. But, in addition to that, we have to 
build up the country, and in this work, the Defence Forces have a great part to 
play. 

The Defence Services have difficult and arduous duties to perform. But the 
people generally have also a duty to them, and they should remember that the 
young men in our Army, Navy and Air Force deserve well of them. 

I hope that as a measure of this appreciation, contributions will be made to 
the Flag Day Fund. 


347. The National Cadet Corps 5 

The boys and girls of the National Cadet Corps have been much in evidence 
lately in Delhi at various functions. I have also seen them at a camp recently at 
Mount Abu . 6 Their general appearance has impressed me and the work they 
have done has been commended. 

3. Message, 15 November 1958. File No. 9/2/58-PMP. Also available in JN Collection. The 
Armed Forces Flag Day was observed on 5 Dec. 1958. 

4. The United Nations Observation Force in Lebanon had an Indian contingent in June 
1958. 

5. Message, 15 November 1958. JN Collection. The NCC Annual Dav was on 7 Dec. 
1958. 

6. Nehru visited Mount Abu on 18 Oct. 1958. 
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It is through disciplined work that the nation will progress and I should like 
as large a number as possible of our boys and girls to take advantage of the 
training given in the N.C.C. both in the senior division and the junior division. 
This is not only good for the nation but for the individuals who profit by this 
training, for it increases their quality. It is men and women of quality that give 
stature to a nation. 

My good wishes to the N.C.C. on its Annual Day. 

348. To Saiyid Fazl Ali 7 


November 15, 1958 

My dear Fazl Ali, 8 9 

You know that for a considerable time past, our Army Headquarters have been 
pressing us to permit them to withdraw some battalions ot our Army from the 
North-East area, more especially the Naga Hills and Tuensang. This matter 
becomes increasingly urgent, and the Army Chief of Staff has written to us a 
note on this subject saying that he will be in a bad position in an emergency it 
such large forces are left in the North-East. They might as well be written off. 
He says that the only alternative to their withdrawal is to raise further battalions. 
Apart from the time this will take in training etc., this is a very costly business, 
and we are totally averse to spending large sums of money on additions to our 
armed forces. 

General Thimayya thinks that a withdrawal of part of these armed forces 
from the North-East can now be undertaken without any major risk, as they are 
being replaced more and more by the Assam Rifles etc. It is not his intention to 
withdraw all the army but only a part of it. The responsibility for the security of 
the North-East now rests squarely on the army. They are prepared to shoulder 
that, and any suggestions they make, are made keeping that in view. 

Thimayya would be visiting Shillong in the near future, and I hope you will 
have a full talk with him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


7. JN Collection. Copied to Subimal Dutt. 

8. Governor of Assam. 

9. K.S. Thimayya. 
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349. Manufacture of Trucks 10 

I enclose a letter I received some time ago from the President of the Daimler- 

Benz Company. I want you to reply to it as follows:- 
“Dear Sin 

The Prime Minister received your letter of October 17, 1958 some time ago. 
In this letter you have referred to your cooperation with the firm of Tatas in 
India in manufacturing trucks and you have expressed your surprise that our 
Ministry of Defence has made some other arrangement for the purchase and 
manufacture of trucks for its own use. 

2. In view of your letter to him, the Prime Minister has considered this 
matter fully in consultation w ith the Ministry of Defence. He desires me to 
say that he has welcomed the cooperation of Messers Daimler-Benz with 
Tatas and indeed, as you perhaps know, the Government of India have 
encouraged this in many ways. But he is not aware of any assurance or 
understanding to the effect that the Government of India or, more particularly, 
the Ministry of Defence would only deal with this joint undertaking of 
Daimler-Benz and Tatas. The Government of India was certainly prepared 
to make purchases from this concern as they have done in the past and may 
do in the future. But they do not, in principle, approve of monopolies being 
created. In particular, it is their broad policy for Defence needs to be 
manufactured under State-owned and State-controlled industries. 

3. They have been investigating this for the last many years. The process 
of manufacture in India of trucks has been a very slow one in the past and 
the Defence Ministry wanted to expedite it and make it more suitable for 
their own purposes which were somewhat different from civilian purposes. 

4. The TELCO 11 trucks were in many ways suitable and, as you have 
mentioned in your letter, an order for 1 ,000 Mercedes-Benz trucks was placed, 
but to the great surprise of the Defence Ministry, the price asked for by 
TELCO was Rs 9,000/- more than had been paid previously for these three- 
ton trucks. From Rs 29,900 /- the price went up to over Rs 38,000/-. This 
was pointed out to the firm and protracted negotiations took place which 
resulted in the reduction of the price by only Rs 650/- per vehicle. The reasons 
given by TELCO for this advance in price appeared to the Defence Ministry 
wholly without justification. The Defence Ministry were not prepared to 
pay this price, nor were they prepared to be put in a position where prices 
could be raised because of lack of competition and on a monopoly basis. 

10. Note to Kesho Ram, 23 November 1958. JN Collection. 

11. Tata Engineering and Locomotive Company, established in 1945. 
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5. This led to more intensive search for a rapid scheme for the manufacture 
of trucks in India for Defence purposes, and the arrangement you have referred 
to with another firm was arrived at. The whole purpose of this arrangement 
is to manufacture the trucks in India very soon utilising the equipment and 
capacity of the Ordnance Factories. I might add that the German firm 12 with 
which this arrangement has been made has been assisting major Indian 
enterprises such as the Hindustan Shipyard 1 ' and the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. 14 
(both under the Defence Ministry ) for some time past. 

6. These arrangements should not affect the manufacturing capacity of 
Daimler-Benz and Tatas as the field in India for trucks is a very large one 
and Defence requirements are only at present calculated to be 3.000 per 
annum. The Defence Ministry do not intend setting up at this stage any large 
plant or factory, but they propose, according to their practice, to use largely 
their Ordnance Factories for this purpose with some little additional plant. 
They naturally do not wish to be dependent on other sources in an important 
matter of this kind. 

7. Apart from this as I have mentioned above, they see no reason to pay a 
price which they consider much too high. 

8. You will appreciate, therefore, that there is no question of breaking any 
assurance given to you and that we are glad of your collaboration with an 
Indian firm. But we cannot possibly think of creating monopolies in India, 
more especially in regard to Defence requirements. These requirements are 
relatively small compared to the wide field for trucks for civilian use in 
India. That whole field is open to you. In any event, according to our basic 
plans, Defence would have undertaken the fulfillment of its own special 
needs through its own Ordnance Factories and plants. This consideration 
has been going on for many years. It was expedited because of our difficulty 
in getting suitable trucks for Defence when we want them and lately because 
of the very high price that was demanded from us by TELCO. 

Yours sincerely,” 

2. Please send the original letter of Daimler-Benz and a copy of your reply to 

the Defence Secretary. 1 " 


12. M.A.N. of Munich, West Germany. 

13. In Visakhapatnam. 

14. In Bangalore. 

15. O. Pulla Reddi. 
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350. To Saiyid Fazl Ali 16 


24th November, 1958 

My dear Fazl Ali, 

You will remember my writing to you on the subject of the withdrawal of some 
of our army troops from the Naga Hills etc. 17 1 have again discussed this matter 
very fully w ith our Army Chief of Staff, General Thimayya. It appears that there 
are eighteen Army Battalions in this eastern theatre at present, apart from a large 
number of Assam Rifles and Police battalions which probably amount to twenty- 
seven. Probably all this totals up to forty to forty-four thousand armed forces. 

But leaving out the Assam Rifles and the Police, we have, as I have said 
above, eighteen battalions of the army. Some of these have been drawn from the 
Western Command and some from the Eastern Command. In the circumstances 
existing at present, it has become urgently necessary to withdraw some of these 
army battalions from the eastern theatre. Apart from their need elsewhere their 
long stay in the eastern theatre with practically little to do not only affects their 
morale but deterioration sets in. There can be no proper training there. The eighteen 
battalions are practically sitting there doing nothing. No doubt their presence 
there has a great effect in protecting that area. Their duties are chiefly police 
duties, though they may be called upon to perform military duties on particular 
occasions. 

Our Army Headquarters are anxious to withdraw eleven Army Battalions 
from the eastern theatre, leaving seven battalions there. I have discussed this 
matter further fully with the Defence authorities, the Foreign Secretary 18 and 
General Thimayya. As a result of this discussion, it has been agreed that four 
Army Battalions should be withdrawn almost immediately from the eastern 
theatre. This means that they should be withdrawn within the next two to three 
months. This is the immediate decision taken. As for other withdrawals, we shall 
consider the question afresh early next year after watching developments and 
reactions. We should like to withdraw seven more battalions in April or May next. 

Thus, after the withdrawal of four battalions, there will be fourteen Army 
Battalions left in the eastern theatre and later after the withdrawal of seven more 
battalions, seven Army Battalions will be left there. For the moment, however, 
only tour battalions will be withdrawn in the course of the next two to three 
months. This has become a matter which we cannot delay any longer because 
of other consequences. 

16. JN Collection. 

17. See item 348. 

18. Subimal Dutt. 
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This has nothing to do with any additions to the Assam Rifles. But I 
understand that two new battalions are being raised for the Assam Rifles. One 
of them is likely to go there next month and the other by March. 

I might mention that in withdrawing four battalions, these will not come 
from the areas bordering Assam but from the Naga Hills and the Tuensang 
Division proper. 

Some time ago. we considered a note from our Army Headquarters about 
the Naga Hills situation. In this it was suggested that if any incident occurred, 
our army should take immediate action in regard to that incident. We agreed with 
this proposal and gave directions to the army accordingly. When I enquired today 
why such action had not been taken although several incidents had occurred, I 
was told that the Chief Commissioner was not agreeable to any such action 
because apparently of political repercussions. It seems to me that we are 
functioning with so much caution that it tends to become a weakness which must 
create wrong reactions among the Nagas. We cannot go on indefinitely sitting 
there and in effect leaving a certain initiative to the Nagas who can go about 
creating incidents. But the fact is that about 1 .500 or so armed Nagas are about 
still and they can attack or create an incident when and where they choose. They 
should be made to feel that any such thing will bring about quick action on 
our part. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


351. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon 19 

Your telegram 342 about Rosinski. 20 

2. I have not referred to Defence Ministry yet about him. Presumably they 
have full particulars. But I remember that probably in 1948, Defence Ministry 
invited him and he visited some of our training centres and addressed large groups 

19. 26 November 1958. JN Collection. 

20. Krishna Menon, then in New York for the UN General Assembly, planned to meet one 
Dr Rosinski, at the latter’s urgent request. Rosinski claimed to have discussed military' 
matters with Nehru in 1948-49, with Menon himself when he was High Commissioner 
in London (1947-52), and to have been introduced to Nehru by Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 
Menon could not recall meeting him and asked, “Is there any element of substance in 
what he claims, as it seems incredible that either you or the Ministry of Defence would 
have a foreign Military Adviser or discuss military affairs at length with such a person 
in 1948-49.” 
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of our officers. I was not aware of his visit till Defence Ministry suggested 
that I might see him. I invited him for a brief interview, but I found him so 
interesting and his general talk was fascinating, and actually he was with me 
for about two hours. He spoke highly of the intellectual caliber of our younger 
officers. I do not remember having met him again. About a year later, Vijaya 
Lakshmf 1 sent me an article he had written about me. This was well written 
and was largely in praise of me. I do not know if it was published. I think you 
should see him. 


352. Defence Contracts with Foreign Firms 22 

I have read this draft statement as also the brief. I have made some minor verbal 
corrections in the statement. 23 

2. Page 4 ot the statement, para 10: I have struck out a line, as you will 
see. I do not know what M.A.N. did in the Hindustan Shipyard. But this Shipyard 
has given us a good deal of trouble, and it is better, therefore, not to have the line 
which I have struck out. 

3. At page 6 of the statement, reference is made to a letter from a Spanish 
firm which had bought about sixty Komatsu 24 tractors, stating that the tractors 
had given satisfactory operating results. I see that in one of the previous questions, 
it was suggested that the Spanish people had found these tractors unsatisfactory. 
I am merely referring to this so that we might be on sure ground in making any 
statement. This might be verified. 25 

4. Page 8 ot the statement, paragraph 22. This paragraph should be omitted 
as there is some uncertainty. 

5. The briefs should, of course, not 26 be placed on the Table of the House. 

6. The contracts, of course, will also not 2 be placed on the Table of the 
House. In some of the questions, a request is made that the contracts should be 

2 1 . Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was the Ambassador of India in the USA. 1 949-5 1 . 

22. Note to O. Pulla Reddi, Defence Secretary, 3 December 1958. JN Collection. 

-3. The draft statement for the Lok Sabha was in response to a calling attention motion by 
L.C. Patnaik, Independent, from Orissa, regarding some Defence Ministry contracts 
with foreign firms. The draft, on which Nehru made the corrections, has not been 
traced. 

24. Messrs Komatsu Manufacturing Company of Japan. 

-5. According to the statement, technical experts were satisfied with the specifications of 
the Japanese tractors, and a team sent to Japan to witness trials reported favourably. 

26. Emphasis in the original. 

27. Emphasis in the original. 
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placed on the Table of the House. I think that a paragraph might be added at the 
end of the statement to the following effect:- 

“It has been suggested in one of the questions that the contracts, or some of 
them, should be placed on the Table of the House. We w ould have no objection 
to doing this, but this is not the practice and this cannot be done without the 
consent of the other parties concerned. Such contracts are considered 
confidential by them as this might affect their dealings with other parties. 1 
am, however, willing to show these contracts confidentially to any Honourable 
Member whom Mr Speaker might be pleased to nominate for this purpose. It 
will be understood that the information will be treated as confidential.” 

7. At the beginning of the statement, the first paragraph might run as 
follows:- 

“Some Honourable Members have put a number of questions in regard to 
some contracts entered into recently by the Ministry of Defence. I am, 
therefore, making a comprehensive statement in regard to five recent contracts 
to which reference has been made. I have endeavoured to make the statement 
as concise as possible. Even so, it is, I regret, rather a long one, though 
details have been omitted. I shall be glad to furnish any other information at 
my disposal to any Honourable Member later, if he so desires. The five 
agreements or contracts are as follow:-” 

After that, you proceed with the rest of the statement. 

8. Please send me a copy of this revised statement as well as copies of 
the briefs. 28 


353. Using Defence Organisations for Civil Purposes 29 

U.C. Patnaik: Will the Minister of Planning be pleased to state whether any plan 
has been formulated for utilising the defence organisation for socio-economic 
planning, in regard to manpower resources for implementing the Plan? 


28. The statement was finally presented in the Lok Sabha on 5 Dec. 1958 by K. Raghuramaiah, 
Deputy Minister of Defence. See Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXIII, cols 
3402-3415. 

29. Reply to questions in the Lok Sabha, 3 December 1958. Lok Sabha Debates , Second 
Series, Vol. XXIII, cols 2804-2807. 
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Lalit Narayan Mishra : 30 No special plan has been formulated. To the extent 
considered practicable, the Defence Services are being utilised in 
developmental activities. 

U.C. Patnaik: In view of the difficulties felt by the Planning Commission 
about shortage of human resources for the Plan and in view of the fact that 
in spite of taking recourse to the Sadhu Samaj, the Bharat Sevak Samaj and 
other organisations the Planning Ministry has not been able to formulate a 
plan to take into consideration the human resources of the country, may I 
know what steps are being taken by the Planning Ministry and the Planning 
Commission for utilising the Defence personnel, as a part of their normal 
peace time role, to take up various works, as in America where floods and 
other things are being taken up by American engineers as a part of their 
peace time role? 

Gulzarilal Nanda: Sir, the assumption is not correct that our developmental 
programmes are suffering on account of any shortage of man-power. That is 
not so. On the other hand, there is the large sized problem of unemployment 
in the country. 

U.C. Patnaik: Trained and disciplined man-power. 

Gulzarilal Nanda: As far as utilisation of Armed Forces is concerned, the 
question has been raised here very often and a reply has also been given that 
the Army has a special role and consistent with that it is sharing in our 
developmental activities to the extent it is feasible. 

U.C. Patnaik: May I know if the planners are taking into consideration the 
Defence Organisation for educational and vocational training courses, 
courses for... 

Mr. Speaker : 31 The hon. Member has all through these two or three years, 
whenever an occasion has arisen, been making this suggestion. It has been 
equally answered that the Defence personnel ought not to be drawn away 
for other purposes. During Question Hour we cannot settle that difference. 


30. Congress MP from Bihar and Parliamentary Secretary to Gulzarilal Nanda, the Minister 
of Labour and Employment and Planning. 

31. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I believe. Sir, a discussion is going to take place on the hon. 
Member's motion in regard to almost this very subject one of these days — I 
forgot what date has been fixed. 

U.C. Patnaik: That is a different subject. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am perfectly prepared: I should like, indeed, the House to 
consider how best to utilise the Defence equipment. Defence technical personnel 
and Defence ordinary personnel. The most obvious thing is to use the Defence 
equipment which is not fully used in Ordnance Factories and the technical 
personnel who are of a very high order. The ordinary people to be used raises 
other problems, because in this country there is no lack of man-power. But, if 
any suitable suggestion is made which does not affect their other duties we shall 
certainly consider it. 

C.D. Pande : 32 As the Sappers and Miners in the Army are very efficient in 
road-making and bridge-making and we are having a shortage of such means 
of communication, will Government assign certain portions of our road- 
making to the Army so that the work may be completed early and we may be 
relieved to that extent? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No. Sir. The Army is making roads and has made some very 
big roads like the one to Nepal and other places. They are making them and they 
will continue to make them. But we cannot use them for all sorts of civil purposes 
like this; there is no lack of people today. 

Joachim Alva : 33 Has the Planning Commission at any time seriously pondered 
over this problem, for instance, by calling up the Defence Ministry people 
and having consultation on this matter? 

Gulzarilal Nanda: Yes, Sir. We have had consultation with the Defence 
Ministry on this subject. 

S.M. Banerjee: 34 Now that the honourable Prime Minister has said that steps 
are being taken to step up production in the defence establishments, may I 


32. Congress MP from Uttar Pradesh. 

33. Congress MP from Mysore. 

34. Independent MP from Uttar Pradesh. 
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know whether there are steps taken by the private sector to see that the 
defence industries do not expand and what steps are taken by .... 

Mr. Speaker: We are going away from one subject to another. It does not 
arise out of this question. The honourable Prime Minister implicitly said 
that we are going to step up. He said that because we are going to step up 
production we do not propose utilising them for any other civilian purposes, 
etc. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: One is of the ordinary rank and file of the Army and the other 
is of the technical equipment and personnel. Recently there was a Defence 
Production Exhibition here, and even now, in the big “India — 1958 Exhibition, 
there is a big defence pavilion which shows what we have actually done. It is not 
a question of the future. It shows what is being done on a bigger scale than ever 
and the things that are made. As a matter of fact, our misfortune is that when 
Defence does that, objection is raised by some honourable members in this house 
because they think that this affects the private sector. I do not agree with that. 

S. M. Baneijee: Thank you. 

Yadav Narain Jadhav: 35 Cannot these technical personnel be used for the 
purposes of land reclamation? 

Mr. Speaker: Here is the problem where hon. Members have started giving 
suggestions as to how such and such a thing can be used. I am not going to 
allow the Question Hour for making all suggestions. They will be endless. 

T. Nagi Reddy: 36 In view of the fact that in 1952-53 the Army personnel did 
a great job in the famine affected areas in Rayalaseema, would the 
Government consider the question of expanding this facility in the areas 
where there is famine almost every year? 

Mr. Speaker: I would suggest to all hon. Members to send their suggestions 
to the hon. Prime Minister. 

U. C. Patnaik: One question. Sir. With regard to what the hon. Prime Minister 
referred to, about the rank and file, may I know what steps are being taken 

35. Praja Socialist Party MP from Bombay State. 

36. CPI MP from Andhra Pradesh. 
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in this country to give necessary training to the service personnel during 
service in technical and other subjects, so that as soon as they are 
discharged.... 

Mr. Speaker: No “so that”. 

U.C. Patnaik: That is what is being done in other countries. 

Mr. Speaker: “So that” is not necessary. The question is; “Are any steps 
being taken?” 

Gulzarilal Nanda: Steps are being taken. There are schemes in progress for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker: Next question. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: May I know whether any scheme is there to utilise 
all the citizens of the country? Not one should be left outside. 

Mr. Speaker: Next Question. 

Raja Mahendra Pratap: The hon. Prime Minister has not replied to my 
question. 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member may put down a separate question. 


354. Military Expenditure 38 

Deputy-Speaker: 39 The House will now resume further discussion of the 
following resolution moved by Shri Naushir Bharucha 40 on the 21st November 
1958, namely :- 

“This House recommends that in view of the far-reaching scientific and 
technical developments in the field of defence, a Committee consisting of 


37. Independent MP from Uttar Pradesh. 

38. Discussion in the Lok Sabha, 5 December 1958, Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, 
Vol. XXIII, cols 3 516-3533. 

39. Hukam Singh. 

40. Independent MP from Bombay. 
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Members of Lok Sabha assisted by technical experts be appointed to 

examine and suggest changes in the existing pattern of military expenditure." 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Deputy-Speaker, Sir, we always welcome the interest of 
this House and of honourable Members on the subject of our defence, and so I 
welcome this discussion. I am grateful for many ideas thrown out. some of which 
we shall certainly consider. 

But may I say right at the outset that I feel we should not, and cannot, accept 
these Resolutions which involve roving inquiries about almost every subject that 
might possibly be directly or indirectly connected with defence. I cannot imagine 
anything more harmful for defence. I can imagine any particular subject being 
inquired into, any particular aspect, whatever it may be, by a competent committee, 
but I feel a kind of roving inquiry of the type can only have harmful, and possibly 
even disastrous, results. 

I shall endeavour to say something about our broad approach to this question 
of defence. But before I do that, may I refer to a few individual matters? The 
honourable Member, Shri U.C. Patnaik, as we all know, takes enormous pains 
over the study of matters connected with defence and his views are, therefore, to 
be listened to with respect and attention. But unfortunately, sometimes he forgets, 
he gets lost in the trees completely and forgets the wood. One of his particular 
subjects in which he takes interests is what is called civil defence. And because 
he thinks that we have not made any adequate provision or any provision for 
civil defence, therefore he expects, in the near future, an invasion. I hope I am 
not exaggerating, but I really was astounded to hear what he said in this 
connection. His voice almost trembled with excitement when he thought of no 
civil defence, we being attacked and we appealing to Russia and China to come 
to our help. 41 Anything more panicky, I have not heard during these 10 years 
that I have been here, and anything more wrong, I say, fundamentally, basically 
wrong than to talk about our appealing to Russia and China or any country for 


41. During the discussion on 5 Dec., U.C. Patnaik said: “...Russia gave a strong note of 
warning that there are guided missile bases at Quetta, Gilgit and Peshawar, and at 
many other places bases are being constructed with the help of American army engineers. . . 
If tomorrow, there is an attack with guided missiles on certain towns of India and certain 
industrial centres or by Bombers of the B-47 and B-52 aircraft, if there is panic throughout 
the country, there is no civil defence organisation, what will be our position? . . .Just as we 
hope that America will not allow Pakistan to use the weapons against us, we also hope 
that Russia and China, in their own interests, will come in and try to come to our rescue 
at least to safeguard and to see that these bases are not occupied by America...” 
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help. I cannot conceive of. Have we arrived at this stage that we should go 
about in a panicky manner shouting that we are going to be destroyed, that we 
are going to be defeated and we shall ask foreign countries for help? That is not 
the mentality of a free man, that is not the mentality, I expect, of a Member of 
Parliament at any rate. 

I do submit that if that is the approach to this question, it is not surprising 
that Shri Patnaik goes wrong all through the line. I would have respected many 
things that he said because he studies them, but the whole approach is so wrong, 
so excited, so panic-stricken, so much of a frightened man that its conclusions 
are likely to be wrong. 

The first thing and the second thing and the third thing about defence is not 
go get panicky, to keep your nerve w hatever happens. Even if there is a rain of 
bombs, we do not get panicky. That of course does not mean that you do not 
prepare for w hatever you have got to face, a contingency that may arise. But I do 
submit that the approach of Shri Patnaik is 100 per cent w rong in this matter. 

May I also say that it is perfectly true that we have taken no particular 
measures for what is called civil defence? And may I admit that I am largely 
responsible for that? There have been various proposals that I have consistently 
vetoed. So I take full responsibility for that. And I do so not because I am 
complacent, but because the w hole idea of civil defence, if I may remind Shri 
Patnaik, is completely out of date. It has no relations to the present-day world. It 
may be of course that some people w hose ideas date from the days between the 
two world wars still think of it, but those who have even imbibed this sort of idea 
in the Second World War have given up that idea. 

Thirdly, if we want any civil defence, as Shri Patnaik suggests, I should like 
him to calculate — it has to be efficient; there is no good of civil defence in one 
place; it must be country- wide, over a large part of the country — how much 
money would be allocate [sic] for civil defence? Are we to spend vast sums ot 
money which are practically not productive at all? We have to care for something 
else, maybe some other part of Defence. But, leave the money apart. We talked 
about being prepared for evacuation and all that. These are the very approaches 
that have to be avoided because these are the approaches of the frightened and 
the panic-stricken. 

U.C. Patnaik: I did not refer to evacuation. I simply said that we must be 

prepared for the superior weapons and other preparation of a potential enemy. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I know we must always be prepared tor death but let us better 
live all the same, and think of life rather than ot death. If you go about asking the 
people to be ready to evacuate, you only make them think that evacuation is near. 
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It is obvious. If you go about digging trenches in Delhi the average man will 
think that something terrible is going to happen. It is obvious. For my part, if 
such a contingency occurs - which I do not think will — I am prepared to have a 
few bombs in Delhi and if those who are frightened will run away from Delhi it 
will be easier to deal with Delhi then. 

It is impossible today in modem warfare to think of having any effective 
Civil Defence. Today the countries that are going in for real Civil Defence are 
going to such fantastic lengths that they are creating almost cities underground; 
w hole factories have gone underground and vast populations can go underground 
spending vast sums of money. Obviously, we cannot do that: we cannot afford 
even a hundredth part of that expenditure — for that kind of thing. 

Take another thing which is considered absolutely necessary today, radar. 
And, there are huge screens of radar for thousands of miles in some countries. 
Obviously, radar is useful. Are we to put a net of radar for 3,000. 4,000 or 5,000 
miles round our frontiers and spend half our Budget over it? We have always to 
consider that. It is all very well to talk. It is no good having radar here and radar 
there leaving a gap there. It is much better to keep the idea of protecting yourself 
from that rather than spend such enormous sums of money over it that you have 
nothing else but radar; nothing behind the radar. You can do nothing else. You 
have to balance these things. I do not mean to say that you should not have radar. 
We must have radar. But you cannot put it for thousands of miles all over. I 
realise that we should have protection all along the line but it is beyond our 
capacity. In particular places we do have it. 

Raghunath Singh 42 appealed to me in the most tragic tones not to be 
complacent about our sea coast. He gave us a very pertinent example. He gave 
us the pertinent example of how the Persians were defeated in the Marathon war 
by the Greeks, because the Greeks had apparently more ships. I do not know 
how he imagines that. They were not really a bigger sea-power. But, he should 
have given a much more nearer example in history and distance; that is, how 
sea-power brought the British to India. It is much more important than the Greeks 
defeating the Persians so far as we are concerned. Sea-power brought the 
Portuguese to Goa and round about and so on. Sea-power has been very important. 
Sea-power is still important, of course. But, it is also quite true that sea-power is 
not quite so important as it used to be because of air-power and all kinds of- 
things like these big missiles and all that. But anyhow we realise the importance 
of sea-power, not really from the point of view of any big war. But from many 
points of view it is important and a country with a huge sea-coast like India 
must not be helpless on sea. It is quite clear. Shri Raghunath Singh accuses us 

42. Congress MP from Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh. 
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of having only one aircraft carrier and he asks: is that good enough? He said: 
“Have at least two”. Shri Patnaik says: “why have one aircraft carrier?” Well, I 
leave it to them to settle the matter; between themselves they can argue it 
out... (laughter) 

So far as we are concerned, I shall be quite frank with the House and say 
that it was after very careful consideration that we decided to get this aircraft 
earner. That is because a large sum of money was involved and we did not intend 
to get another. An aircraft carrier is of course very helpful and all that. But if you 
say two, why not say three or four; why should two be a better number than three 
or one, I do not know. But the point is that one aircraft carrier serves a certain 
purpose which nothing else serves. It gives us an airfield all over the sea round 
about India. Otherwise, there are your airfields, of course on land wherever they 
are. But here you get it all along the coast and in the sea too, where an aircraft 
carrier could function. It extends your power in that sense very widely and it 
does many other things. I do not wish to go into that matter. But after a good deal 
of thought we decided that we should get one aircraft carrier for that purpose and 
to give training to our people in that type of work also. We do not think that 
another carrier is needed and we would rather spend that money, if we have it, 
lor other purposes for the Navy or Air Force or whatever it may be. 

Then, there is another relatively small matter but of some importance. Shri 
Patnaik gave a certain historic date — 1st of August — when some news ran into 
his ken that some people had been promoted and made Lieut-Generals. He thought 
it a very dangerous development. Shri Patnaik with his extended and intensive 
studies knows, I suppose, a good deal about various other armies and about the 
proportions of Generals and other in the other armies to the forces, whatever 
ranks there are — Field Marshals, Generals, Lieut-Generals, or whatever that 
may be. He must know that. I commend to him to compare the size and functions 
of our Army with any other army of that size or much smaller organisations and 
see how many Generals etc., are there. He was pleased to be sarcastic and say 
that in a few days or a few months’ time, we shall have a bunch of Field Marshals 
and more Generals. I do submit that this is not a matter for sarcasm and it is not 
right to treat our eminent Generals and others in this way. 

U.C. Patnaik: I am sorry; I did not cast any aspersions on them. All that I 
meant was that when a number of new' posts are being created, should not 
Parliament have an idea of it, as in U.K. where they give Parliament an idea 
of the defence organisation? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I might inform the honourable Member that as a matter of 
fact none of these posts of Lieut-Generals except perhaps one was a new post. 
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They were Principal Staff Officers as they were called — PSOs — who were 
next to the Chief of Staff. They are his principal advisers. So, these few Major- 
Generals have been promoted as Lieut-Generals. They are not new posts. It is 
promotion certainly. 

U.C. Patnaik: I have spoken about twenty Brigadiers being made Major- 

Generals in new posts. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, yes. I am coming to that. I do not know if the honourable 
Member wants us to come to Parliament to tell him of every new post of Lance 
Naik created, every new post of Brigadier created. I really do not understand it. 
We are dealing with senior officers who are Lieut-Generals. Four have been 
created thus far; some have been temporarily Lieutenant Generals, but in the 
main there are four PSOs. All of them are very senior officers. Our Army, I have 
long been of opinion — quite apart from anything else — is not adequately officered 
in number I mean. The top people are heavily worked. Either they have to keep 
in touch with their Forces or they have to sit and do office work, and our competent 
Generals doing office work all the time losing touch with the Army is not a good 
thing. And, for my part I welcome this proposal. I shall be very happy, indeed, if 
Parliament so likes, to inform Parliament if any such new appointment is created. 
But I really think that would be burdening Parliament too much. It is, of course, 
placed before the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, and they decide. There are 
many appointments made on the civil side. I have not heard of Parliament being 
informed of that. I should like also Shri Patnaik to compare relatively the senior 
officers of comparable degree on the civil side and the Army and see where they 
are more. I think the senior side of the Army has been starved of senior officers. 

Here is an Army, an Air Force etc., for India — not big numbers, but still 
considerable numbers — and a criticism was made that instead of having three or 
four Lieutenant Generals — whatever we had — we have some more. I do submit. 
Sir, that that is not a proper approach. One talks on the one hand of efficient 
Army. Shri Patnaik laid stress on civil defence and other things and, on the other 
hand, criticises our having competent Generals and giving them an opportunity 
to work. I submit that is a topsy-turvy way of looking at this problem. 

Everyone knows that always it is the competent man at the top that counts. 
Unfortunately, our practice is here that people have to retire from the Army, 
however competent they are, normally speaking, after they reach a certain age 
just as in the civil side. But it is quite amazing. Cases come to me — I am not 
talking about the average person on the civil side, but let us say a very competent 
engineer — where we push out a competent man because of age limit and 
international authorities, not one but several, swoop down on him because he 
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is better than many other persons that they have got. We have got a habit of 
honouring a foreigner who comes here, giving him a high wage and pushing 
out our man when he reaches the age of 55, which is absurd for a competent 
technician or a competent scientist. However, in the Army that happens too. 
Competent men are pushed out because there is no room left for them according 
to the grades and age limit. Now we want to change all that. We want to have 
more room for these people to continue and remain there. That is why Brigadiers 
and others have come in. 

Then, reference was made by Shri Patnaik to Oerlikons and some 
ammunition supplied by them. 4 " I do not wish to say much about this matter 
because it is still under enquiry. This I will say, that the mere fact of repeated 
enquiries into this matter of the quality of ammunitions supplied by Oerlikons 
itself shows that it was not considered satisfactory. However, it is being enquired 
into and I hope that this will tell us precisely what this was and who was 
responsible for it. Of course all these things are fairly old matters. It is about 
eight years since they happened. 

Shri Hem Barua 44 referred particularly to a case of one of the contracts 
mentioned this morning 45 — the Hard [sic] Motors. 46 I invited Shri Hem Barua 
to come and have a look at the contract. I agree with him. It is a fact. I did not 
know it previously, but it is a fact that the firm that are doing this work have got 
an income-tax case against them. It is a fact, although that need not necessarily 
mean that they are incompetent, because that is almost a common failing among 
many people. It is true. But it is also true, I believe, that the company is registered 
w ith a capital of £1,000. But the point is that the contract, if you will read it, is 
absolutely foolproof. We were going to spend — I forget the exact sum — about 


43. U.C. Patnaik said: “...You remember, Sir, about the ammunition contract with the 
Oerlikons, the contract for sale of ammunition to us and for giving us the know-how at 
our Khamaria factory for which we spent crores of rupees. The Swiss came in 1950 and 
till 1958 they have not succeeded in the manufacture of the major calibre ammunition. 
In the minor calibre ammunition, there are two qualities- AP/1 and HE/1 . The Oerlikons 
have just established HE/1 manufacture, which is defective. They have not yet gone in 
for AP/1 manufacture. Eight years have elapsed since the agreement for which we have 
spent crores, still we have not had 40 mm. In regard to 20 mm we are not even today 
having AP/1 manufacture.” 

44. Praja Socialist Party MP from Assam. 

45. K. Raghuramaiah mentioned about this case in the Lok Sabha when he made a statement 
on defence contracts with foreign firms. 

46. In Nov. 1957, M/s Hards Motors, a British firm, offered to buy old weapons of the 
Indian Army. The Defence Ministry declined, but engaged Hards Motors on 8 Sept. 
1958 to retrieve the brass and copper scrap. 
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Rs 40 lakhs or Rs 50 lakhs or maybe a crore of rupees, just to dump the thing 
into the sea. We were going to spend the money to get rid of it. We tried hard 
to get someone to do it. These people came and said, “We will do it and pay 
you for it”. We jumped at it and our military folk and our scientists have been 
telling us: “For God's sake; this might blow up any day. It is dangerous”. So 
we came to terms with the firm. The terms are: we pay them nothing to begin 
with. We have taken. 1 think, a lakh and a quarter of rupees from them just as 
security money. They spent all the money. Once they have done the job and 
given us presumably Rs 50 lakhs worth of that scrap stuff, brass and other 
things, we paid them about Rs nine lakhs. So, we made a clear profit of Rs 40 
lakhs this way. And we would have spent Rs 50 lakhs or Rs 60 lakhs, that is, a 
total of about a crore of rupees. At the most, what can happen is, suppose they 
do not do their job. well, we have a lakh and a quarter rupees and we hold on 
to it. And the other matter is, we do not give them anything, and so we do not 
lose anything. In that sense I mean that it does not matter; and even if these 
persons are not 100 per cent reliable, the contract itself is foolproof. 

In this connection, may I say this? Shri Dange 4 laid stress quite rightly, I 
think, on the fact that all these defence industries business ultimately depends 
upon the capacity for heavy industrial production, for industrialisation in the 
country, and industrialisation depends on the heavy industries. That is obvious. 
It is obvious that we will have to do all this business of buying ships and other 
things, because, frankly, we cannot have a gap period which might be risky. I 
want to be frank to this House that we have had to change our plans much to our 
distaste several times and spend money on purchasing things which we would 
rather not have purchased and which we would rather have put in industrial 
development. We have to do this because of the military aid which has been 
given to our neighbour country and which has repeatedly, in our thinking, become 
so much that it might become a threat to us. And we do not wish to take too much 
ot a risk. Sometimes we have taken risks but we could not take too much of the 
risk and so we had to divert monies which would have gone towards industrial 
development and heavy industries, this and that, for immediate purchases. 

Our military budget went up considerably last year. Well, it went up simply 
because we bought a considerable number of aircraft 48 and we simply had to 
do it, and it was a hard struggle for me and my colleagues to buy that aircraft. 
We did not want to spend that money and yet could one take an odd risk? We 
decided not to, and we bought it. There it is. Perhaps if we had taken another 

47. S.A. Dange, CPI MP from Bombay. 

48. On 31 Aug. 1957, Hawker Aircraft Limited in London announced their contract with 

GOI for the supply of 100-200 Hunter fighter aircraft for about £20-30 million. 
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decision, nothing would have, happened. But one cannot take risks on a country's 
security in this way. So, this pressure which has been brought to bear upon us 
in this matter, because of the heavy aid given to our neighbour country has. I 
regret to say, sometimes compelled us to spend more than we wanted to spend. 

Mr Patnaik. I think, referred to Russian aircraft. I might tell him at no time 
has there been a question of the Soviet Union offering us any aircraft for sale or 
otherwise. That Ilyushin 4 ' which they were good enough to give me when Mr 
Khrushchev and Mr Bulganin came here was a good aircraft for private travel. It 
is not a military aircraft at all. 

U.C. Patnaik: I was reading from this book. ‘Air Forces of the World' and 

also from the magazine Aeroplane that we had offers of military planes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That should be a warning to Mr Patnaik not to rely on his 
books too much. It is a fact that we have in the past, two or three years ago 
whatever the period may be, occasionally considered the question of purchasing 
aircraft trom the Soviet Union. We might consider it again and we might buy it; 
there is no bar to it of any kind. But the difficulty in our way at that time was that 
it meant a completely different establishment to be put up for them, which had to 
be separate and training up the people. From the long-term point of view, that 
might be done. But during these years, we have been functioning, as I said chiefly 
because of this military aid to our neighbour country, in a short-term w ay and we 
did not want double establishment, double ways of working and so on. For that 
reason, after very careful consideration, w e gave that order and bought the aircraft 
from France, or from where I forget. 

It is a matter about which two opinions might be held, two opinions. I might 
say. even amongst us, some people might say. this w ay and some the other way. 
In the balance, we came to this conclusion. But there is absolutely no bar in our 
minds: anywhere we can get the kind of aircraft which we want, we shall get it 
from there. But the main thing is our constructing it ourselves. We are making 
some fairly good progress in that matter in the Hindustan Aircraft. Recently 
there was a defence industry exhibition and even now most of it is situated in the 
other big exhibition. I presume some honourable Members have seen it and 1 
would invite others to see it, because that will give a much better idea of the 
growth of the productive industrial part of defence. You do not see big guns, but 
new types of ammunition, to which Mr Patnaik referred, which we are making 
and many other civilian goods. 

49. The USSR presented Nehru an Ilyushin- 14 passenger aircraft on 24 Dec. 1955. Nehru 

christened it Meghdoot. See SWJN/SS/31/p. 346. 
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It was in this connection. I think, that a protest was made some time. 
“Why should the defence industry make any civilian goods?’' My answer to it 
is. “Of course, why not? Why should not it, when it can make it completely 
and well?” It is not for the purpose of purely beating down somebody. But we 
must utilise our normal factories to the best advantage. We have excellent 
people — technicians, engineers and skilled workers. They are very fine people 
and we are forced, we have been forced in the past, even to think in terms of 
retrenchment, because there is no work to do for them. We have got excellent 
machines. So, some time ago, about a year or more ago, we decided to embark 
definitely on a plan of expansion. Of course, the idea was an old one, but I am 
saying we pressed the plan of enlarging and expanding defence production, 
whatever we could do. A number of conferences, etc., were held with our 
technicians and engineers in the defence forces and we discussed it. Those 
people, if I may say so, are a very competent and fine lot of young men. 

They have some fire, some enthusiasm. They want new things to do instead 
of the old routine work. They w anted to do it and we said, i% Do it”. They worked 
night and day and began producing many of the things that one sees there and 
that you will see later. Because, every good craftsman is proud of his work. Give 
him an opportunity and good initiative. Don’t put him in an office to scribble 
notes. These are good craftsmen and good engineers. 

Now I would beg this House to consider: what is the effect? These fine 
workers of ours, they work very hard. For the exhibition they worked night and 
day and put it up in five weeks’ time. What is the effect of it, to be told sometimes, 
not individually I mean, that their work in the Defence Ministry is misbehaving, 
w hy have they given this contract, why have they done that and so on? I look into 
every thing, and they have a right to do that. But I may submit with all respect, 
there is a way of doing it. If you consider these people who have done this work 
or give them a hint that there is mala fide, they are rogues and scoundrels — I 
should not use that word — then all their enthusiasm oozes out. It is safe, they 
say, and that is a fact not to be in the army but in the civil side. 

We blame them, and rightly blame them for being static, for doing routine 
work and then when they get out of the rut, down we come on them. What is the 
result? They think: it is safe. Let us remain in the rut. Let us not take anything 
new. We might get into trouble. Why invite trouble? Let us work in our offices 
and not take a new move anywhere. That is a fact. Our people are good. Some of 
them are brilliant. But every time they try to go ahead, there is a damper, and 
they do not know what will be in store for them. 

Patnaik referred to information being given to foreign agencies or newspapers 
and not being supplied to Parliament. If that is so, I am very sorry and I regret 
it[,] I rather doubt it. I do not think formally information is given. But. as 
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honourable Members know, in regard to naval matters, we have been particularly 
in contact with British firms, and it is usual, I take it. that these firms give the 
information. 

U.C. Patnaik: In the introductory portion of the book thanks are given to the 
Adviser to the High Commissioner in London for having given the information 
officially. And in reply to a question also the Defence Minister stated during 
the last session of Parliament that information had been given officially to 
James ’ Fighting Ship . because that is an authoritative book on the subject. 50 
So, information was given by the Ministry for James' book. It is only denied 
to us in Parliament. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, as I said, surely any information that can be given 
anywhere should be given to Parliament. That is the obvious thing. I will certainly 
look into this matter. I do not know all the facts. But I have a vague recollection 
about once when we were not prepared to give information, it leaked out in 
London from other people, and not our people. Then we were asked by them in 
London and then we said: It has leaked out, you better give it too. We said 
something like that. 

U.C. Patnaik: It is stated in the introduction .... 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have got that. I accept what you say. I shall look into the 
matter and I hope our Defence Ministry will be less cautious in future about 
supplying information in Parliament. 

Then there is a small matter. But I think Shri Bharucha talked about anti- 
aircraft guns and their use for safety. He is right but not completely so in this 
matter. Anti-aircraft guns are not going to protect Delhi or any place from attack 
if an attack comes. But anti-aircraft guns force the aircraft to fly very high. It 
would not hit the aircraft if it flies 20,000 feet or 30,000 feet high. Here is 
nothing more frustrating than an air-craft coming over an undefended city, flying 
low and picking you off one by one. That is a terrible experience and I saw a hit 
of it in Spain long ago. The moment one or two of your air-craft go up or anti- 
aircraft guns are fired, immediately they fly much higher and immediately the 
safety margin increases because if you bomb — I am not talking of modem 
scientific bombing, but if you bomb from 20,000 feet the chances are nine to ten 
that it goes to the fields and misses the city together. Also, it is psychologically 

50. The correct name of the publication is Jane's Fighting Ships 1956-57 (London: Jane’s 
Fighting Ships Publishing Company, 1957). 
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satisfying for the people in the cities to hear these guns firing; whether they hit 
or not is another matter. They feel that something is being done. It has that 
effect and it is an important effect. But this can only be done, of course, at 
various special places, cities, etc., and towns all over. 

I am sorry I have taken so much time but w hat I really wanted to talk about 
was our broad policy in regard to defence. In one sense it is clear that in this 
atomic war no country can defend itself, i.e., against atomic weapons and the 
like. We certainly cannot. We have not got them and we do not propose to have 
them, at least the atom bombs. But even in an atomic war there is a kind of 
defence that you can indulge in. If a hydrogen bomb falls in the country I do not 
know what the result would be. But first of all we think in terms of defence and 
not offence. I know that it is difficult to draw a rigid line between the two, but 
there is a difference. There is some difference. We are not likely to have bombers 
to bomb a place a thousand miles away. We are not interested. We are not going 
a thousand miles away. We will rather have something which will function near 
our frontiers to defend them if necessity arises and not go very far. That applies 
to the Navy, that applies to the Air Force and that applies to the Army. But even 
in this atomic war, subject always to the fact that if the hydrogen bombs fall 
here, well, they create havoc in a large part of the country, but even if such things 
happen I would expect, apart from the horror caused and disaster caused, that an 
invasion cannot take place by hydrogen bombs. An invasion takes place by land 
armies, and land armies can be resisted then by land armies or by Navy or 
whatever it is. There is a big gap between a total destruction of a country and a 
part destruction by hydrogen bomb and the rest of the country and yet preventing 
the attacker from landing or if he lands fighting him. In other words, you cannot 
defeat the enemy but you can make it terribly hot for him. You can make it a 
difficult proposition for him. You can make it a proposition that is not worthwhile 
for him. That is why with a competent Army like this with only conventional 
weapons it can be done. 

Secondly — and let us be quite frank about it — as I just now r said, there has 
always been a risk of some conflict with our neighbour country. I am convinced 
personally that there is very little chance of it for a variety of reasons. I am 
convinced that most people in Pakistan realise that. Nevertheless, there is the 
outside risk. One cannot afford to take it. 

Take this question of our purchase of those bombers last year — the 
Canberras .' 1 Our appraisal of the situation was that there was danger to our 

5 1 . The contract for the purchase of 68 Canberra jet aircraft from the English Electric Company 

for over £20,000,000 was announced in London and New Delhi on 3 Feb. 1957; it was 

preferred over the Soviet Ilyushin. 
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country at a certain time a few months ahead. It may have been a wrong appraisal, 
but it was an appraisal. Our second appraisal was that if we have these bombers, 
the danger will not arise at all. The mere fact of our having them will prevent 
that danger arising. All this was guess work, if you like. One has to proceed by 
that. We got them. Nothing happened. Nobody knows what would have happened 
if we had not got them. There is always that kind of possibility. So, to some 
extent, our defence requirements have been conditioned by these factors. Not in 
consideration of a great war in which we might be involved; we are not going to 
be involved so far as we can help it in a great war. I see absolutely no reason why 
we should be involved although we will be involved, not in the fighting sense, 
but in the sense of suffering from the effects of a world war. That is the position; 
that is for defence. 

All the money that we spend on purchasing anything, whether it is aircraft 
or ships or guns or ammunitions, is, in a sense, wasted: not wholly, but wasted in 
the sense, it is an insurance. We have got nothing out of it. We have not produced 
it. Others have produced it. And. in times of peril, suppose there was unfortunately 
a war, we cannot replace it. We may not get spares for it. We are just helpless. 
Shri S.A. Dange said about some pans missing . 52 We are completely helpless. 
Therefore, real security comes in producing our own weapons and it is better to 
produce second rate weapons yourselves than to rely on first rate weapons from 
abroad. That is our whole outlook. Of course, first rate weapons as the world 
produces today, we cannot have. We cannot afford them. We cannot have them. 
The sort of weapons that we buy from whatever country it may be are really — let 
us be frank about it — weapons that they have more or less discarded. They have 
gone to new types of secret weapons which they do not sell. Those weapons that 
have become well-known, they sell, because they do not want them. They are 
good enough for us and we buy them. 

The main thing is the building of the industrial base as I said, even risking 
having second rate weapons provided you produce them than relying on first rate 
weapons which come from abroad, which you may not be able to replace by 
spares or by something or other. That is the broad policy. That is a policy based 
on defence only: not offence. Of course, politically that is coordinated with a 
policy of friendship with other countries, which is very important, because. 


52. During the discussion S.A. Dange said: “...This is the policy revealed in many other 
underdeveloped countries that a complete manufacture of certain vital and essential 
parts is never allowed by these developed capitalist countries to an underdeveloped 
country. So, if this agreement were to succeed in securing full manufacture in our 
ordinary plants, then in that case the Defence Department ought to be congratulated for 
the agreement and not criticised for it.” 
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this policy of friendship itself is a greater insurance than anything else. And 
secondly, trying to build up the industrial base both for defence and other 
things and being vigilant. 

May 1. Sir. repeat, in conclusion. I have already referred to Pakistan several 
times in the course of my remarks, because I wanted to speak frankly as to how 
we look at these matters. But. I do not think there is going to be any war with 
Pakistan now, tomorrow or later. I do not think so. I cannot say if you ask me 
honestly that I rule it out absolutely: I can't, I have to prepare for a risk. I do not 
think it will occur. I do not think the people or the rulers of Pakistan are not wise 
enough to do it. We certainly are wise enough not to do it. And. if by any dismal 
chance that occurs, I do not see why Shri U.C. Patnaik or anyone else should 
needlessly get perturbed or excited about it. 

1 regret, tor the reasons that I have stated. I cannot accept the Resolutions. 


355. Serviceability of Ammunition 53 

I have read the summary. I agree with you that in view of the difference in the 
opinions of experts, we have to proceed further in this matter. We cannot leave it 
in a doubtful state. It appears, therefore, desirable that a high level committee 
should be appointed tor a further examination and a clearer opinion about the 
serv iceability of the ammunition. Also, in so far as it is possible, whether the 
ammunition, when originally supplied, was up to the standard or not. 

As the Defence Minister will be returning soon, these papers should be placed 
before him and he should decide what further steps should be taken. 

As for Air Commodore R.H.D. Singh.' 4 1 do not think he should be made a 
member of the Enquiry Committee, but in view of the fact that he was connected 
with this matter, is considered an expert, and has brought forward some charges, 

the Enquiry Committee would no doubt give him every facility to establish 
his case. 


53. Note to O. Pulla Reddi, 9 December 1958. JN Collection. 

54. (1914-2000): commissioned into the IAF from RAF Cranwell: served with the No. 1 
Squadron in NWFP: and with a coastal Defence Flight during World War II; Commander 
of the Advanced Flying School; Air Officer Commanding of Training Command. 1948- 
1952: Air Officer Incharge, Technical and Equipment Services, and later as Air Officer 
Incharge of Personnel and Organisation; retired in May 1 958. 
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356. Scrutiny of Defence Contracts 55 

I think you might send a copy of your note on the purchase from Messrs Levy 
Auto Parts 56 to the Comptroller & Auditor-General . 57 

When you sent me some other notes about contracts recently made, I 
suggested, I think, that they might be circulated to the members of the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet. Further that they might be included in the agenda of 
the Defence Committee meeting in case anyone wishes to have further facts 
about them. I do not know if you have circulated these notes to the members of 
the Defence Committee. If you have not already done so, you need not send them 
at this stage. But the matter should be put up before the Defence Committee 
including this note about the purchase from Levy. Any member of the Defence 
Committee who wishes to have copies would be supplied those copies. 


357. Manufacture of Trucks 58 

Babubhai M. Chinai : 59 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether there is any proposal under consideration by Government for 
the manufacture of trucks by the Ordnance Factories in collaboration 
with some foreign firms; 

(b) if so, what are the foreign firms with which such collaboration is 
contemplated; 

(c) what is the capital likely to be invested and what is the foreign exchange 
component; 

(d) whether any representations have been made by the automobile 
manufacturers against the proposals, and 

(e) if so, what action Government propose to take on the representations? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) and (b). Yes. An agreement for the manufacture of trucks 

in the Ordnance Factories has been concluded by the Government of India 

with Messers M.A.N. Works of Munich. West Germany . 6 * 1 

55. Note to O. Pulla Reddi, 9 December 1958. JN Collection. 

56. Messrs Levy Auto Parts of Canada, stockists of war surplus stores. 

57. Asok K. Chanda. 

58. Reply to questions in the Rajya Sabha. 15 December 1958. Rajya Sabha Debates. 

Vol. XXIII. cols 2175-2179. 

59. Congress MP from Bombay State. 

60. On 11 Sept. 1958. 
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(c) The present estimate is Rs 47 lakhs inclusive of Rs 23 lakhs in 
foreign exchange. This foreign exchange will come out of the amount allotted 
for the purchase of trucks on behalf of the Army and no fresh demand for it 
will be made. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The proposal to manufacture trucks in the Ordnance Factories covers 
Defence demands only at present, which are estimated to amount to two thousand 
trucks per annum. The civil demand which is estimated to be much larger is not 
affected by it. The Defence requires special types which may not be necessary 
for civil demands. The need of Defence for such trucks to be manufactured in 
India was urgent and the price and terms agreed upon with Messrs M.A.N. were 
considered favourable. A reply to this effect has been sent to the representation 
made. Other matters concerning such manufacture will be examined in 
consultation with the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

Babubhai M. Chinai: May I ask the honourable Prime Minister, will not the 
present decision of the Defence Ministry to manufacture their own trucks be 
handicapped in an emergency as the trucks manufactured by them will not 
be in common with those made by those of the civilian industry? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not quite understood the question. The whole object of 
the Defence Ministry organising this manufacture more or less under their auspices 
is to prepare for any future emergency. In fact one of their difficulties was that 
they were too dependent on sources which sometimes did not meet their demand. 
I do not understand the question as to how it will come in the way of an emergency. 

Babubhai M. Chinai: My question was, if Defence is going to manufacture 
this and at the same time the Indian automobile industry is going to 
manufacture this, then slowly if we are to depend only on Defence for their 
own requirements specially of these trucks, then in the case of an emergency 
will not the Defence be handicapped because the civil will not be 
manufacturing? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But the civil will not be manufacturing. As I said, by far the 
greater demand for trucks is our civilian demand which is probably ten times the 
Defence demand. It will be there. If need arises one can always rely upon that. 

Babubhai M. Chinai: May I know if it is not a fact that the decision of the 
Defence Ministry to manufacture trucks in their Ordnance Factories is 
contrary to the recommendation of the Tariff Commission and accepted 
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by the Government to the effect that civilian and Army demands should be 
considered together with the small volume of demands for motor vehicles 
in the country? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That report of the Tariff Commission was made some time 
back. It is out of date so far as we are concerned in this matter. 

T.S. Avinashilingam Chettiar : 61 If technical ability and personnel are available 
within this country, what is the reason for coming to an agreement with a 
foreign firm ? Admittedly there are automobile firms which are already 
manufacturing trucks and which can also manufacture these trucks. When 
that is the case, what is the reason for going in for foreign collaboration? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If the premise of the honourable Member is accepted, the 
conclusion also follows. Obviously if we have enough equipment and trained 
technical personnel, then there is no question of our going abroad. It is because 
we have not got them, we have to go abroad. 

T.S. Avinashilingam Chettiar: May I know whether in this matter of 
collaboration there was any tender called for, or whether any Firms tendered, 
or was it the only firm which offered and which was selected? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This matter has been going on for a considerable time with 
various firms. I think previously tenders had been called for, not at this particular 
stage. We had really reduced, after previous tenders, the number of Finns with 
which we could deal, and ultimately had two left or something. One of them 
could not supply our demands as we wanted them to be supplied and so we made 
this contract with this firm. 

Amolakh Chand : 62 May I know by what time these trucks will be 
manufactured in India: in which Ordnance Factory they will be manufactured; 
and whether the machinery there is sufficient or not? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It will not be manufactured in one Ordnance Factory. It will 
be manufactured, partly in a number of them, and the object of using the 
Ordnance Factory for this, more particularly, is that a great deal of our equipment 


61. Congress MP from Madras. 

62. Congress MP from Uttar Pradesh. 
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is not fully used at present for normal purposes. We want to use that, 
supplementing it here and there with some additional equipment. 

Amolakh Chand: May I know if it was not possible to have any collaboration 
with any Indian firms which are manufacturing trucks in India, so that the 
necessity did not arise for entering into a foreign contract? 

Jaw aharlal Nehru: Every Indian firm that has so far undertaken this manufacture 
has had to collaborate with foreign firms for that purpose, and that collaboration 
has gone on for years and years. It is no doubt achieving some results but not 
adequate results. The process has been very slow. What is laid down in this 
particular contract is a rapid transition to a hundred per cent Indian manufacture. 

H.D. Rajah: 6 ' How does the price compare ... 

Chairman : 64 That will do. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It may perhaps be helpful if I place a full note on the Table of 
the House not only about this particular contract but three or four others. Members 
are no doubt interested, and so. Sir, if you permit me tomorrow. I shall put a full 
note. 

H.N. Kunzru: 6 ^ May I ask whether this contract for the manufacture of trucks 
has been entered into by the Defence Ministry in agreement with the 
Commerce and Industry Ministry which had already arranged for the 
manufacture of trucks in this country? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There have been consultation at various stages, and all the 
normal procedures were gone through. I cannot reply at what stage the particular 
consultation took place. 

Chairman: No more. 


63. Republican Party MP from Madras. 

64. S. Radhakrishnan. 

65. Independent MP from Uttar Pradesh. 
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358. Use of Vacant Land for Defence Organisations 66 

I am sending you a letter from Shri Humayun Kabir. Today, he saw me also and 
showed me a map about these vacant lands on Kitchner Road. 67 This is a very 
large area, running into some miles, I think. I can well understand the need of 
Defence for keeping a part of that land, but I do not see why all these miles of 
unused land should be reserved for possible future use by Defence. 

2. It is not easy to get land for educational institutions, and the Technical 
Institute that we have in mind, is important and would well fit in in a part of that 
land. I hope, therefore, that you will give favourable consideration to this matter. 


66. Note to V.K. Krishna Menon, 30 December 1958. JN Collection. 

67. The correct spelling is Kitchener; the road has been renamed Sardar Patel Marg. 
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VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


359. To Y.B. Chavan 1 2 


November 6, 1958 

My dear Chavan, 

Some days ago the daughter of Maulana Mohammed Ali, : who is the wife of 
Zahid Ali, 3 son of Maulana Shaukat Ali, 4 came to see me. She told me of all 
kinds of difficulties they were having about the Khilafat House. 5 1 told her that 
if it was a legal matter, I could not interfere. All I could do was to draw the 
attention of the Chief Minister. 

Now' Zahid Ali has himself written to me and I enclose his letter. It is difficult 
for me to say what should be done. But it would be unfortunate if Zahid Ali, who 
is obviously very ill, should be thrown out of the house. Also that I think that 
some consideration is due to the son and daughter of the famous Ali Brothers. 

You will see that he is agreeable to have Trustees appointed. Could not some 
such step be taken? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


360. Compensation on the Death of a Pilot 6 

Some time ago, a pilot of the Madhya Bharat Flying Club died in an accident. 
The officers of the Flying Club did not even have the courtesy or the decency to 
express their sorrow on his death or for someone to call on his wife, Mrs. Segal, 
to express regret. Mrs. Segal wrote to me over a month ago telling me that she 
was in great financial difficulties and even her children could not continue to 
attend school. Some insurance money amounting, I think, to Rs 15,000/- was 
due to her, but there has been delay in payment. 


1. JN Collection. 

2. SWJN/FS/l/p. 109. 

3. (1888-1958); specialist of Ismaili studies; taught at the Nizam College. Hyderabad; 
wrote on Fatimid history and published a compendium of Ismaili doctrines. 

4. Elder brother of Maulana Mohammed Ali. 

5. In south Bombay, formerly the headquarters of the All India Khilafat Committee. 

6. Note to Kesho Ram, 14 November 1958. JN Collection. 
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2. The matter was referred to the Madhya Bharat Flying Club and all they 
said was that the insurance money would be released in about six weeks. I spoke 
to the Raja of Bhadri (Lieutenant Governor of Himachal Pradesh) and he 
mentioned this matter to the Madhya Bharat Flying Club people. He suggested 
that the only way was to raise a fund for the lady and her children. I promised to 
contribute to this fund. In fact. Bhadri said that if I sent a contribution to the 
Madhya Bharat Flying Club, this would exercise some pressure on them to do 
something. He himself has sent me a cheque for Rs 500/- for this purpose. 

3. I should like you to send Rs 1500/- from my Discretionary Fund to Shri 
B.M. Bhandari. President of the Madhya Bharat Flying Club Ltd.. Indore. Also 
Bhadri "s cheque for Rs 500/- may be sent to him. Tell him that these sums are 
meant as subscriptions to a fund to be started for the help of Mrs. Segal and her 
children. Tell him also that I have been much concerned to find that the Madhya 
Bharat Flying Club has made no provision for her and in fact has taken no interest 
in her at all and has not even expressed regret over the death of her husband who 
was a pilot of the club. I think that the least that should be done is for the club to 
open a fund to help her. The money we are sending should be treated as initial 
contributions to that fund, but I hope that a substantial sum will be collected for 
her. 

4. Please acknowledge the Raja of Bhadri’s letter to me and tell him of the 
steps we are taking. 


361. To Purushottamdas Tandon 8 


14-11-1958 

3** K| ^ fac-ui airg Wcff t "jin ^ srrk t sftr 

fira 37k ‘3fl?r tl f sfk ^ efpl, RTT 

^ ti w zfa t afrr ?hi ti krfoR fqR 

W 3ich<rtiHi ^ wr ti ■'jok fkrf ^ sffc ^ sjfenz wr 

ti 


eTTef 


7. Baj rang Bahadur Singh. 

8. JNMF Collection, NMML. 
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[Translation begins] 

Dear Purushottam, 

I got your letter. Thanks. As we grow older we recall past times and old friends 
get dearer and dearer. The world goes on changing and new acquaintances and 
new ideas take the place of the old ones. This is right and this is inevitable too. 
But even then there is some loneliness because of this. Therefore, one remembers 
and values old friends still more. 

With love. 


Jawaharlal 


[Translation ends] 


362. To N.V. Gadgil 9 


i^uvuiiuci 1 % lyjo 


My dear Gadgil , 10 

Thank you for your message of congratulation on the occasion of my birthday. It 
is true that we have clouds darkening our horizon. But we have much to hearten 
us also and more especially the friendship and comradeship of those who have to 
face jointly these problems. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


9. JN Collection. 

10. The Governor of Punjab. 
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363. To Sri Prakasa 11 


My dear Prakasa, 12 

Thank you for your message of good wishes. You remind 

f T-1 TT A cKirv nv-is-J TL „ 4 . : 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 
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365. To Ali Yavar Jung 14 


November 14, 1958 

My dear Ali, 15 

Thank you for your letter of November 8th which arrived in time, in so far as 
my birthday was concerned. Please also convey my thanks to the members of 
our Mission there. 

You know that it has been a great pleasure to me to have you as one of our 
senior Ambassadors in positions of special importance. Life’s burdens become 
lighter with the friendship of comrades. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


366. To Dusan Kveder 16 


November 14, 1958 

My dear Ambassador, 17 

Thank you for your message of greeting on the occasion of my birthday. Please 
also convey my thanks to the members of your staff. 

You know that we have valued greatly the friendship of Yugoslavia, and I 
hope that the bonds uniting our countries will increase. We are greatly looking 
forward to the visit of President Tito 18 to India. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. JN Collection. 

15. Ambassador of India to Yugoslavia. 

16. JN Collection. 

17. Yugoslav Ambassador to India. 

18. Tito visited India from 13 to 19 Jan. 1959. 
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367. To Ram Subhag Singh 19 


November 14, 1958 

My dear Ram Subhag, 20 

I am surprised to get your letter of today and to learn that there was some difficulty 
in your coming to my house this morning. There was no restriction for anyone 
coming today, and over a thousand persons did actually come. There were many 
Members of Parliament. Perhaps, you came too early in the morning. Anyhow, I 
am sorry that this occurred. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


368. Gandhi Peace Foundation 21 

In a unique and inspiring leadership of the struggle for freedom in India, Mahatma 
Gandhi laid continuous stress on the importance of right means and peaceful 
methods. He applied these methods to a national struggle involving millions of 
people and thereby helped them to achieve freedom without hatred or armed 
conflict. The peaceful struggle ended in a settlement which achieved the objective 
aimed at and yet left no trail of bitterness behind. Although Gandhiji applied 
these methods to India, he conceived them as not limited to a particular country 
but applicable everywhere for the solution of any kind of conflict. Gandhiji’s 
approach was based on the principles of Ahimsa (non-violence) in the conduct of 
national and international affairs. 

The Gandhi Peace Foundation is being formed for the furtherance of this 
objective and to promote the acceptance by all peoples of the principle of Ahimsa 
(non-violence) in the conduct of national and international affairs. 


19. JN Collection. 

20. Secretary, CPP. 

21. Draft statement for the Gandhi Peace Foundation, 16 November 1958. JN Collection. 
The draft statement was sent to G Ramachandran, the Secretary of the Pilot Committee, 
Gandhi Peace Foundation, with a covering letter 

“I had your letter of the 7th November a few days ago. Dr Radhakrishnan had not 
shown me the paper he sent you. 

“I must apologise to you for the delay in dealing with this matter. I have seldom 
experienced more difficulty in anything else. I have now drafted something which does 
not please me much. Anyhow I am sending it to you.” 
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In order to achieve this objective, the functions of the Foundation will be: 

1 ) to establish an international centre of study and research in the principles 
of non-violence as evident from the study of the history and philosophy 
of India and of the world; 

2) to study and report in cooperation with other agencies, where necessary, 
techniques for the application of non-violence in national and 
international affairs; 

3) to provide information, counsel and assistance in this field to teaching 
institutions in the form of Research Fellowships, Travel Grants, Library 
equipment and act as a coordinating authority ; 

4) to assist in developing an informed public opinion on the principles and 
techniques of non-violence among all peoples; and 

5) generally to take all necessary action to attain the objective of the 
Foundation. 


369. To Padmaja Naidu 22 


November 17, 1958 

Bebee dear, 23 

Today is your birthday, and we have thought a great deal about you. How these 
birthdays come one after another. Can we not stop this rapid passage of time? 

Thank you for the bunch of books that you sent me. Two of them I had 
already: Pasternak’s book, 24 and Platero and I . 25 1 could not return these to you 
because you had already inscribed them. 

I shall be coming to Calcutta on the 30th November forenoon. I had intended 
to come a day before, but the Prime Minister of Norway will be here then and, 
indeed, will stay on on the 30th. 26 It is bad enough to leave him on the 30th but 
I could not very well leave for two days. My visit to Calcutta, as usual, will be 
a hurried affair. That is my fate. Indu might have come with me, but, in view 
of the visit of the Prime Minister of Norway, she had better stay here. Tomorrow, 
Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada, is coming. 


22. Padmaja Naidu Papers, NMML. 

23. The Governor of West Bengal. 

24. Doctor Zhivago. 

25. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1957). This popular work by the Spanish writer 
Juan Ramn Jimnez (1881-1958) contains a series of autobiographical prose poems about 
the wanderings of a poet and his donkey in Andalusia. 

26. See item 284. 
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After the Gilbertian episodes in Pakistan, we now have a gallant general 
bringing about a coup d etat in the Sudan/ Anyhow, life is not dull. 

Love 

Jawahar 


370. To H.N. Mukerjee 28 

November 17, 1958 

My dear Hiren, 29 

What a lovely letter you have sent me. Thank you for it. I have read it once and 
I shall read it probably again. 

I have been reading your book. I suppose you have received my Bunch of 
Old Letters? 0 Perhaps that might have given you some more material for your 
book on Gandhiji. 31 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


371. ToRitaDar 32 


November 17, 1958 

[Ritu darling,] 33 

I was very happy to receive your letter and to have news of you and of the new 
addition to our family. I really ought to have written to you before, when I first 
heard of Jyoti. But I was, as usual, entangled in various kinds of activities, and 
then I forgot. 


27. On 17 Nov. 1958, General Ibrahim Abboud, Commander-in-Chief of the Sudan Army, 
seized power in Sudan from the coalition Government of the pro- Western Umma Party 
and the People’s Democratic Party. 

28. JN Collection. 

29. Communist Party Lok Sabha MP from West Bengal. 

30. A Bunch of Old Letters (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1958). 

31. Gandhiji: A Study (Calcutta: National Book Agency, 1958). 

32. JN Collection. 

33. Daughter of Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit and wife of Avtar Krishna Dar. Dar was First 
Secretary in the Indian Mission in Singapore, 1957-59. 
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After living in the high society of so many millionaires in Singapore, probably 
you will feel rather dull in more modest surroundings. We are looking forward to 
the day when there won’t be any millionaires in India. I fear that day will not 
come to pass soon. However, we work for it. 

Our Parliament session started today, and from tomorrow, we have a 
succession of VIPs coming here from abroad. The Prime Minister of Canada 
comes tomorrow, to be followed by the Prime Minister of Norway, the Foreign 
Minister of Japan 34 and, later. President Tito. Next year, we shall have Prince 
Philip and Marshal Voroshilov. As a matter of fact, there was a large crowd of 
bankers, financiers and Ministers here last month for the big bank meeting/ 5 
Most of them came here for the first time. I do not quite know what they expected 
to find, but what they saw evidently impressed them greatly. In fact, some of 
them were rather bowled over by our arrangements and general efficiency. Of 
course, they only saw the good side of our efficiency. They were much impressed 
also by an exhibition we are having: “India 1958”. 36 This is indeed a good 
exhibition, and it was put up in less than six months. 

Perhaps, you know that Feroze has been rather ill. He got a heart attack 
nearly two months ago when Indu and I were in Bhutan. Since then, he has been 
in a Nursing Home, recovering slowly. He has now come back, but is still rather 
wobbly and has to rest a lot. 

I have a vague idea that Avtar is going to be transferred. As you have grown 
to like Singapore, you may not approve of the change. But, then, you will probably 
like the other place even better. 37 

I described what has happened in Pakistan yesterday as some kind of a scene 
from a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 38 without the music of course. This evening, 
we have news of a military coup d’etat in the Sudan. This seems to be infectious. 

[Your loving 
Mamu] 


34. Aiichiro Fujiyama. 

35. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 604. 

36. See SWJN/SS/44/p. 64. 

37. Avtar Krishna Dar was appointed Counsellor in the Embassy of India in Cairo in Feb. 
1959. 

38. See item 123, here p. 423. 
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372. To Bajrang Bahadur Singh Bhadri 39 

November 20, 1958 

My dear Bhadri, 40 

Thank you for your letter of the 19th November. I have also received the parcel 
of fruits and this evening I had one of the apples and some of the walnuts. Both 
were very good indeed. 

I am interested to know that such good fruits grow at Chini. We should 
certainly develop these. 

I do not like the idea of naming anything after my name. I have always been 
struggling against this attempt of some people. So it would be rather out of keeping 
with my advice if I agreed to your present proposal. I do not myself see why 
people’s names should be associated in this way. It is far better to choose attractive 
names either of places or other. Suppose you call it a Chini apple. That gives it 
immediately a location and you make people think of where it comes from. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


373. To San jay Gandhi 41 

November 23, 1958 

Darling Sanjaya, 

I was very happy to receive your letter and your love and good wishes on my 
birthday. 42 Soon your birthday 41 will be coming, and I hope you will be here 
then to celebrate it. But what a great difference there is between your age and 
mine. 

Your Mummy has been naughty. Three days ago, she got fever. Now she is 
better, but she will have to remain in bed for another two or three days. 

Pepi 44 is keeping well. The Bhimsa family 45 came here two weeks ago. 


39. JN Collection. 

40. The Lieutenant Governor of Himachal Pradesh. 

41. JN Collection. 

42. Sanjay Gandhi was at the Doon School. Dehra Dun. 

43. 14 Dec. 

44. Nehru's pet dog. 

45. The male Bhimsa and female Pashi were Nehru’s pet pandas. 
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They are all very friendly, except the lady who is still frightened. 

We have now got a new member of the family. It is a kind of a deer, and 
rather lovely and sweet. This morning, Pepi tried to attack him and ran after him, 
but the deer could run faster. We shall try to make them friends. 

The Exhibition here — India 1958 — is continuing and will go on till the end 
of the year or more. So, you and Rajiv can see it again if you like, when you 
come here. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

With love from your loving 
Nana 

I am sending some new stamp issues. 


374. To Ramdas M. Gandhi 46 


November 29, 1958 

My dear Ramdas, 

Your letter of the 21st November only reached me today. 

I am very sorry to learn about the difficulties being experienced by Bapu’s 
sister. 47 We shall certainly try to remove these difficulties. I am consulting 
some friends about this matter and shall write to you again. 48 

As for Sewagram, I am afraid it will be difficult for the Government to touch 
it and, indeed, I do not want the Government to do so. 49 Government interference 
in a matter of this kind w ill not be desirable. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

46. JN Collection. 

47. Ramdas M. Gandhi, the son of Mahatma Gandhi, listed the difficulties faced by 
Gokebehen, Mahatma Gandhi’s sister, after the death of her only daughter two and a 
half years earlier. Gokebehen’s daughter-in-law, a child widow herself, was looking after 
her well, but she had her limitations. Y.B. Chavan, the Chief Minister of Bombay, had not 
been helpful. Ramdas said that he would certainly have looked after Gokebehen had he 
the means and had his own family been prepared to do so. 

48. On the same day Nehru wrote to Y.B. Chavan, T do not know what to do in this matter. 
I am perfectly prepared to find money to help the lady. But I do feel that she should not 
have the sensation of not being adequately treated by us.” 

49. Ramdas Gandhi suggested that Sewagram be made by Government or the Mahatma 
Gandhi National Memorial Trust an ideal village in a manner Mahatma Gandhi would 
have liked or Nehru thought to be best. 
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375. Gift to Nehru by Indians in Hong Kong 50 


I think this question 51 should be answered and we need not raise a technical 
plea to avoid answering it. If the Finance Minister so wishes, I am prepared to 
answer it. 52 

The answer should be on the following lines:- 

”Some time ago an Indian resident of Hongkong came to the Prime 
Minister and told him that some Indians in Honkong wished to give a 
gift to him on his next birthday of his weight in gold. The Prime Minister 
told them that whatever gifts he received were handed over to public 
funds and. more particularly on his birthday, to the Women and Children’s 
Fund. 

No other communication was received by the Prime Minister, but 
about the time of his birthday, gold weighing 5,5 1 3.6 tolas was received. 
Under instructions from the Prime Minister this gold was deposited in 
the Reserve Bank of India in Bombay and has been added to the gold 
stocks of the Government of India. 

On behalf of the Government of India, the Prime Minister was given 
the price of this gold calculated at the official international rate of Rs 
62.50 per tola of 100 fineness, which is considerably less than the market 
rate in India. The amount received by the Prime Minister was Rs 
2,85,00000. 

It is understood that the Prime Minister has distributed this money 
as follows:- 

Rs 1 ,00,00000-00 to the Indian Council for Child Welfare. 

Rs 1,00,00000-00 to the Kamala Nehru Memorial Hospital, 
Allahabad. 

Rs 10,00000-00 to the Bal Sahyog in Delhi. 

The balance of Rs 75,00000-00 has been deposited in the Women 
& Children’s Fund.” 


50. Note to Moraiji Desai, 29 November 1958. JN Collection. 

51. PC Bhanj Deo, Ganatantra Parishad MP from Orissa, asked on 23 Dec. in the Rajya 
Sabha: “Whether it is a fact that a gift of 6,000 tolas of gold came recently to the Prime 
Minister from an unknown overseas source; and if so, how this gold will be utilised” ? 

52. B.R. Bhagat, the Union Deputy Minister of Finance, answered the question on the 
same day. 
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376. To B.C. Roy 53 


Calcutta 
30th November, 1958 

My dear Bidhan, 

Lalita Bose 54 came to see me today. She has recently returned from Vienna 
where she saw a great deal of Anita 55 and her mother. She has got letters from 
both of them for me. 

In these letters, they tell me that they have arranged to get Anita’s name 
legally registered as Bose, that is, she will be called Anita Schenkl Bose in future. 

They both want Anita to become an Indian national. There is no difficulty 
about that. But they add that they would like her to have double nationality, 
Austrian and Indian. The Austrian authorities have told them that while this is 
difficult, it is not wholly impossible. Apparently there have been some rare cases. 
But so far as India is concerned, I do not think it is legally possible. I do not 
myself see why Anita should have this double nationality. 

Lalita Bose tells me that arrangements have been made for Netaji Bhavan to 
be handed over legally to Anita. I should like you to find out that there are no 
snags about this. Lalita told me that the people concerned have agreed although 
Amiya Bose 56 first objected and also Satish Bose’s 57 son. 58 But apparently this 
matter has been settled. Nevertheless you might find out what the position is. 

Lalita tells me further that Anita will be coming here in the near future, 
chiefly to go through these legal formalities about Netaji Bhavan. She will come 
by herself and spend about a fortnight in India. I told Lalita that she would have 
no difficulty in coming here. We cannot give Indian passport to her till she gets 
Indian nationality. She can either travel on her Austrian passport or we can 
provide special travel papers for her. 

I asked Lalita where Anita will stay when she comes to Calcutta. There is 
no difficulty about other places. If she comes to Delhi, she will stay with me. 


53. JN Collection. A copy of this letter was sent to Subimal Dutt. 

54. Daughter of Suresh Bose, brother of Subhas Chandra Bose. 

55. Anita Bose Pfaff, daughter of Subhas Chandra Bose and his Austrian wife, Emilie 
Schenkl; was Professor of Economics at the University of Augsburg, Germany. She was 
married to Professor Martin Pfaff, formerly a Green Party member of the German 
Parliament. 

56. Amiya Nath Bose was the second son of Sarat Chandra Bose, the elder brother of Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

57. Eldest brother of Subhas Chandra Bose. 

58. Dwijen Bose. 
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If she goes to any other place, like Bombay, arrangements can be made for her 
to stay easily. In Calcutta, however, the obvious place for her to stay is with 
the members of her family. Lalita said that she could stay at Netaji Bhavan 
which would then belong to her. I said that I did not quite fancy her staying all 
by herself in an unoccupied house. Lalita then said that some family members 
could move to Netaji Bhavan and stay with her. All this seemed to me rather 
odd. 

I shall be grateful if you will have a talk with Lalita Bose about these 
matters. 

I was surprised to learn from Lalita that Anita has not received her allowance 
for a long time. 39 1 am going to enquire about this. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 

[P.S.] Since writing the above, I have had a talk with you. From this I gather 
that the position about Netaji Bhavan is more complicated than I had imagined. 
I do not think Anita shuld come here till everything is settled. Please send for 
Lalita and tell about this. 


[Jawaharlal] 


377. Importance of Aero-Clubs 60 

Mr Chairman 61 and gentlemen, 

I thank you for inviting me on this occasion to inaugurate this meeting. Not that 
I can be of very great help to you, and I see from the agenda that most of the 
matters you are going to discuss might be in terms rather technical about which 
I can say very little. But I have gladly come here, because I do think that flying 
clubs in India should be encouraged in every way. Why? Well, there are many 


59. On 2 Dec., Nehru wrote to B.C. Roy that he had enquired about the remittances sent to 
Anita. Eight instalments of Rs 3,000/- each were sent to her since Mar. 1954. There was 
a gap early in 1958 when the usual remittance was not sent. That had been rectified by 
sending Rs 6,000/- on 1 Nov. 1958. 

60. Speech inaugurating the fourth conference of flying clubs. New Delhi, 4 December 1958. 
AIR tapes, NMML. Also available from PIB. 

61 . A.C.P. Wadia, Chairman, Indian Gliding Association. 
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reasons for that. But, above all, if this country is going to go ahead, we have to 
get not only people, the advance guard of modem scientific and technological 
progress, but also a large number of people who may not be the advance guard 
but who will, nevertheless, form the reservoir from which others can come. 

One of the very big changes that have taken place and are taking place is in 
the field of communications, and what has happened even in the last few years 
is really extraordinary. We are in the jet age, and the jet age, before it is 
established, leads to some other — space age or something else. We are going 
on advancing, that is, the pioneers go on advancing, while there is no road for 
others to follow even for a long time. Well, if any advance is to be made in any 
kind of scientific progress, the big man, the big genius, [...] goes ahead. Of 
course, you cannot produce geniuses to order but you can produce highly 
competent trained, skilful people who can follow up a genius, or out of whom 
geniuses may come. 

If India is to advance, as of course it is going to, we must get into tune 
with this scientific and technological age. Many people talk about it, many 
people write about it, but I often feel that writing and speaking though they do, 
they really have little conception of what has happened, and what is happening 
to the world today. We talk glibly of the atom bomb, of the hydrogen bomb: 
how the hydrogen bomb came into existence, with that tremendous, shall I 
say, intellectual labour of chiefly mathematicians whose mind worked in the 
most rarified atmosphere of pure intellect. They do not, they have no idea, 
those who write about this rather loosely. Well, my point is that we cannot 
afford in the modem world to be left far behind in this science and technological 
advance. 

Now, coming to aviation, it is obvious that that is one of the most vital 
things of today. And again, if you divide that up, there is our Air Force, a very 
good Air Force, small of course, compared to the big countries, but a good 
one; there is our Civil Aviation and these various lines that are run by them; and 
then there are your aero clubs, which ought to be closely connected with our 
Civil Aviation, and even in some ways with our Air Force. There ought to be 
those links, if the aero clubs are to advance. Now, the aero clubs can do some 
work which neither our Air Force nor our Civil Aviation Department can do. 
That is, they are the link in regard to training the general public. Not with the 
specialised person who is trained by the Air Force, who has to undergo a high 
course of training, or a Civil Aviation pilot, that is, whose profession becomes 
that. But you touch the wider field of amateurs and professionals also, if you 
like certainly. That is, your field is a wider one, though perhaps normally you 
do not aim naturally at that: a very high degree of skill, well, the others have to 
aim at. 
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Therefore, aero clubs perform a very important function to give, in a sense, 
a broad amateur civilian base to flying, which the professionals normally cannot 
easily give. Of course, the job of a professional is a basic and a very important 
one. So, I attach great importance to aero clubs, and I am rather sorry that 
these aero clubs are not advancing and progressing as they should; they are 
carrying on usually because of the enthusiasm of a few persons in each club. 
But so far as I know, and I shall be glad if I am wrong, they are not going ahead 
with that speed and in that widespread way as they should. Personally, I have 
always attached a great deal of importance to gliding. In fact, I think, gliding 
should be. is, a kind of thing which almost everybody does, every school boy, 
school girl does. That should be the first introduction to flying, gliding, some 
kind of air sense coming in, some kind of, and I imagine, though I have no 
proof for it, that a boy or a girl who glides gets much more self-assurance in 
life than a person who always sticks to the ground. 

Therefore, from a psychological and educational point of view, apart from 
many others, I would like to encourage gliding tremendously. Our Civil Aviation 
Department or, in fact, our Education Department should interest itself in helping 
in this. It is relatively cheap; it is not expensive. I do not know what the economics 
of it are. but I imagine it cannot be very expensive, more especially now, when, 
I believe, gliders are being made in India, though not at as fast a pace or rate as 
they ought to be. I was just enquiring; I was told that they won't make them 
faster, they won’t make them because they won’t get orders for them; they will 
not make them in the air. Well, surely there should be enough orders to keep 
them busy at the present rate for a hundred years. They have to increase their 
rate: it is quite absurd, making them, making them a few at a time. Therefore, I 
would impress upon you, there is a very great importance of gliding, and gliding 
as soon as a person knows, that immediately becomes a first step to flying in 
other ways, in heavier machines, and as I said, I attach a value to gliding from 
this psychological point of view, educational point of view, giving a person a 
certain, a certain self-assurance and air sense. You know all about it, but there is 
such a thing as, as emotionally getting into tune with the new air-travel world 
that is coming. And I would think that a passenger travelling by plane does not 
get that as he sits in a lounge or something and he is taken from one place to the 
other. He does not get that air sense at all. A glider will, a pilot will, of course, in 
any aircraft. Therefore, gliding is of importance for our young folk. And looking 
at it from the point of view, as far as I can bring myself to think, what I felt when 
I was fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, whatever it was, it is an exciting 
sport for the boy and girl, tremendously exciting sport. Therefore, I would 
impress upon you as well as those who run our Civil Aviation and Education 
Department to think of this and encourage this, as much as they can, and make 
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it almost, I would say, a necessary adjunct to a high school, but of course 
university if you like, but I will begin with a high school. 

Now, secondly, you know we are rather slowly and painfully beginning to 
manufacture aircraft in India, that is that — what is that ? H2-H3-H2-3-HTP2, it 
was that, which was rather expensive. Now, Hindustan Aircraft has produced a 
smaller and cheaper one, a Pushpak 62 it is called, which should be much more 
suitable perhaps for aero clubs for its relative cheapness. Well, I hope that 
gradually we shall be able to manufacture good, stout, relatively cheap types of 
aircraft in India, because so long as we depend on outside, well, we are very 
dependent, we cannot go ahead in anything depending too much on outside 
products. Well, I wish you success in your labours and in the work you are doing 
in the country. 

For that work, I would judge by the widespread interest that you create. 
Certainly, have your competitions, and have your prizes and all that, and they 
are good and they interest people, but it is the widespread interest of large numbers 
that counts. Now, I see whenever you have some kind of a show on, large crowds 
collect to see it; they are interested, but somehow it is beyond their reach. The 
large crowds, they just come and see it, it is beyond their reach, well, because, 
unfortunately, we still have too much class division and the greater number of 
people cannot even afford to be inside your enclosure even. They have to be 
somewhere outside and kept far apart and they are too poor for this kind of thing. 
What I would, it would be a good thing if you could organise, what shall I say, 
give some opportunity by scholarships and others, probably through a school, I 
do not know how else you can do it, young boys, who normally would not be 
able to afford it, get an opportunity to come and learn. I suggest to the Civil 
Aviation Department to organise some scholarships for this purpose. Now, that 
is a different matter. I am talking especially of scholarships for the people of 
very little resources. I am not talking of the other scholarships; they may go to 
anybody. An opening for the real poor. I do not like the word poor, but I am 
compelled to use it. 

There is, I give you an instance, completely a different type, and I, I do not 
particularly think that public schools in the normal sense of the word are wholly 
desirable. They are partly desirable in the present circumstances. I know that at 
the present moment. But I mean I do not like the idea of the difference between 
the public school and the ordinary school, to which the average person goes, 
and yet there is no help for it because ordinary school really is, unfortunately, 

62. “Pushpak” was a two-seat cabin monoplane designed and built by Hindustan Aircraft 

Ltd. It began production in 1958 and about 160 of them were used for training in 

flying clubs. 
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does not get equipment, this, that, and the other. Now, recently, a public school 
has been opened in Bihar, I think. Admission is by merit alone; not by family, 
pure merit; and then the person who has come by merit, if he cannot afford to 
pay the fee. the State Government has agreed to pay his fee, in the public 
school. It is a good idea anyhow, in a small way. The average public school 
today only attracts boys who come from relatively prosperous families, who 
can pay heavy fees. Therefore, it encourages a certain class tradition which is 
bad. However, in that sense I thought that if opportunity could be given to boys 
or girls of merit who cannot afford it by some scholarships or other, it will be 
a good thing. 

Well, again I wish you well, and I hope you will make good progress. 

Thank you. 


378. To Sanjay Gandhi 63 


December 5, 1958 

Darling Sanjaya, 

I was glad to get your letter. I am afraid I cannot go to Dehra Dun for your 
Golden Night feast. I am very busy with Parliament and with other work. 

Mummy is better now. She left this morning for Coimbatore in South India 
for a tour. She will return on the 13th December just before you yourself come 
here. 

Bhimsa family is keeping well. Bhimsa himself has grown very fat. 

I am sending you First Day Covers of a new stamp which has a picture of 
Jagadish Chandra Bose. He was a great scientist and he used to experiment with 
plants. He showed that plants are very near animals. They breathe of course, but 
when you hit them or injure them, they feel pain. You will have to be very careful 
with plants in future so as not to give them any pain. 

We are all looking forward to seeing you and Rajiv here. 

With love from your loving 


Nana 


63. JN Collection. 
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379. To Dorothy Norman 64 


December 8, 1958 

Dear Dorothy, 65 

I have received a letter from you dated October 28. It seems to have taken a 
long time to come here, or at any rate, to reach me. 

As I wrote to you long ago, I am agreeable to your making arrangements 
for the publication of the Reader. I am afraid I have no time to choose passages 
and I have to trust your judgement. If you like, you may give me some indication 
of what type of passages you have selected. 

I am agreeable to the publication rights for the United States and Canada to 
be given to the publisher, John Day. Also to what he calls the open market rights, 
that is, the right to sell the book in other places. But it will be understood, I 
suppose that the book can be published, if necessity arises, in other places 
also, apart from the United States and Canada. 

As for my writing a brief preface, I shall endeavour to do so, though I am 
terribly busy and am likely to continue to be so. It will, however, be difficult for 
me to write a preface unless I have some idea of what the book is going to be. 

I see that you sent me a contract form. This speaks about the copyright of the 
book for the whole world. That, I think, would not be right. The copyright should 
be limited to U.S.A. and Canada, as suggested by John Day. I have asked 
Mathai to deal with this aspect of the matter. 

You refer to a letter of yours being passed on to Krishna Menon. I do not 
know to which letter you refer. So far as I can remember, I passed on no such 
letter. Possibly some business part of your letter was communicated to him, 
because he has dealt with my books published in England. Presumably permission 
will have to be taken from my other publishers in case of copyright. 

I have no present programme for going to Europe or anywhere outside India 
in the coming year. But there is always a possibility of my having to go somewhere 
for the summer. The burden of work in India grows and it is not an easy matter to 
go away for any length of time. 


1 Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


64. JN Collection. 

65. American civil rights advocate, writer, and photographer. 
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380. To Hamish Hamilton 66 


December 8. 1958 


Dear Mr Hamilton. 67 

Thank you for sending me Ylla’s 68 book Animals in India. I have enjoyed 
looking at the lovely photographs in this book, and it has reminded me of Ylla s 
visit to our house when she came to see our Himalayan pandas. We were 
deeply grieved to learn later of the accident in which she met her death. h ‘' 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


381. To Sampurnanand 70 


9th December. 1958 

My dear Sampurnanand. 

Your letter of the 8th December. 

I think you should follow a salutary rule in regard to putting up portraits or 
statuary. Living people should be avoided. If any other course is adopted, there is 
bound to be a feeling of discrimination and needless argument. Therefore, I would 
beg of you not to put up my portrait, at any rate so long as I am alive. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


66. JN Collection. 

67. (1900-1988); founder of the publishing house Hamish Hamilton in 1930s; sold the tirm 
to the Thomson Organisation in 1965 who resold it to Penguin Books in 1986. 

68. (191 1-1955); Ylla, the pseudonym of Camilla Koffler, a Hungarian photographer and 
artist: travelled to India in 1954: her book published posthumously in 1958 by Hamish 
Hamilton Limited, London. 

69. On 30 Mar. 1955, Ylla died of injuries after falling from a jeep while photographing a 
bullock cart race in Bharatpur. 

70. JN Collection. 
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382. To K.P.S. Menon 71 

December 10. 1958 

My dear K.P.S., 

1 enclose a telegram I have received which translated is as follows: 

“A son was bom before 41st Anniversary of the October Revolution. I, a 
worker, have named him after you with great love towards you. Request 
reply 

Dnepropetrovskoi Mikopol. 

Mendeleewa 10 

Dudnik Grigory Kuzmitch.” 

Will you kindly convey my thanks for this telegram to the sender and tell 
him I send my good wishes to the parents and my love to the newly bom son. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


383. Financial help to a Revolutionary 72 

I should like to send Rs 1,000/- for Shri Hanumat Sahai 73 of Delhi. He is rather 
old and weak. He is one of the few survivors of the old revolutionaries of 
Delhi. I understand that he is in considerable financial difficulties. Shri Sunderlal' 4 
wrote to me about him and asked if I could help him in any way. I had replied 
to him that I could not make any permanent arrangements as suggested, but I 
could send him some money, about Rs 1,000/-. 

Please therefore send a cheque for Rs 1,000/- to Shri Sunderlal mentioning 
that this is for Hanumat Sahai. This might come out of the United Commercial 
Bank Account. 

71. JN Collection. 

72. Note to M.O. Mathai, 16 December 1958. 

73. Hanumant (Lala) Sahai (b. 1 884); a revolutionary from Delhi; organised study circles and 
inspired the youth; Member, AICC, 1920-26; opposed Mahatma Gandhi's resolution 
condemning revolutionary activities at the Lahore Congress Session, 1929; prepared 
political pamphlets for secret circulation; financed many revolutionaries; supported 
women’s education, widow remarriage, Harijan upliftment and classless and casteless 
society; opposed extravagance and waste of time involved in rituals. 

74. Secretary, Hindustani Culture Society ; follower of Mahatma Gandhi; editor of the monthly 
magazine Naya Hind in Hindi and Persian published from Allahabad. 
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384. To Sri Prakasa 75 


December 18, 1958 

My dear Prakasa, 76 

I had a letter from you a few days ago 77 in which you had referred to my 
Bunch of Old Letters. You mentioned that I might have included one of your 
letters to me in this connection. 78 I would have gladly done so, but I did not 
have it or did not find it. It is only now when you have written to me that I 
remember it. 

As for the party accompanying me to Nagpur, it will not be a large party. I 
am not quite sure yet about Indira. She would like to go there, and probably she 
will do so. But owing to Feroze's ill-health and the children being here, I am not 
sure what she will ultimately decide. I shall let you know, of course. 

The rest of the party usually consists of two PAs, a Security Officer and 
Hari. 79 

I returned from Ahmedabad about an hour and a halt ago. I am sorry I did 
not inform you of this visit. The whole thing was arranged by Shriman Narayan 80 
with Vinobaji directly long ago. I had informed Chavan of it and told him that he 
should not trouble to come there. It would not have been worthwhile your coming 
either because I was there for a short time, all of which was spent with Vinobaji 
or in going backwards and forwards to his village. This morning I joined his 
pada yatra for about half an hour. He walks fairly fast, and I rather enjoyed this 
excursion. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


75. JN Collection. 

76. The Governor of Bombay. 

77. Sri Prakasa wrote on 9 Dec. that he wished that his letter to Nehru, which he had written 
“when Gandhiji was very angry at the election of Subhas Bose as President of the 
Congress,” could have been included in A Bunch of Old Letters. He added that he had 
written that letter as he was sore with Mahatma Gandhi’s comment that Subhas Bose s 
success was not Pattabhi's defeat but his own, i.e., Gandhiji's” for he felt that ‘Democracy 
requires that we should gracefully accept the verdict of the majority and not make defeat 
or success in elections a personal matter. I fear most of the troubles from which we 
continue to suffer, are because we do not accept the verdict ot the electorate gracefully. 

78. Perhaps Nehru meant “collection”. 

79. Harilal, Nehru's personal attendant. 

80. Member, Planning Commission. 
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385. To Jogesh Chandra Chatterji 81 


December 19, 1958 

My dear Jogesh Chandra,* 2 

Your letter of the 1 8th December. I was happy to meet many of our old friends 
and colleagues, who came here the other day. 

I have given thought to the suggestion made that the old District Jail in 
Delhi should be kept as a kind of a memorial or museum. I do not see how this 
can be done or how it can be considered desirable. It is a horrid ugly building 
occupying a great deal of space in the heart of this huge growing city. Old and 
New Delhi. As you have yourself said it is intended to extend hospital buildings 
there. To keep this ugly building there and to prevent the hospital from growing, 
as it must, would not be a service to Delhi or the community. What can be 
done is to put up a memorial plaque there. 

You know perhaps that we are putting up a big Martyrs Memorial in front 
of the Red Fort. 83 This will be for all the martyrs from 1857 to 1947. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


386. To Mrs M.A. Rauf 84 


Anand Bhavan 
Allahabad 
December 21, 1958 

My dear Mrs Rauf, 85 

I was very happy to see you and your daughter today. When I get back to 
Delhi. I shall consult my Ministry about the house. I do not want you to do 
anything which is against our rules. I hope we shall find some suitable 
way out. 


81. File No. 57/64/59-Poll. (I), MHA. 

82. A noted revolutionary of Banaras and Congress Member of the Rajya Sabha. 

83. On 24 Nov. 1958, GB. Pant, Union Home Minister, announced in the Lok Sabha that the 
Government had selected the site in front of the rampart of the Red Fort in Delhi on the 
axis of Chandni Chowk for a martyrs’ memorial. 

84. JN Collection. 

85. Maksood Jahan Begum, the wife of M.A. Rauf, Indian Ambassador to Belgium. 
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I think it might be helpful if you came to Delhi on your return from Burma. 
This is not absolutely necessary, but it might help. In any event, I suggest that 
you and your daughter come to Delhi when you come back from Burma and 
stay with me there for about a week or so. I shall be very happy to have you 
both as our guests, and it would be a good thing for your daughter and you to 
have a look at Delhi as it is now. You can just let me know about the time you 
are coming, and perhaps it might suit you to come direct from Calcutta to 
Delhi on your return from Burma. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


387. To B.C. Roy 86 


Uttarayan 
Santiniketan 
December 22, 1958 

My dear Bidhan, 

I am sorry you will not be able to come to Santiniketan, s but I quite understand 
that it would be difficult for you to leave Calcutta now when your Assembly is 
sitting. 

This afternoon a deputation representing old political sufferers of West Bengal 
came to see me. They spoke to me about their difficulties and gave me a 
memorandum. I enclose this memorandum. 

You must, of course, be fully acquainted with these cases, and I referred 
these people to you. Naturally I feel much sympathy with them as a group, though 
I cannot say anything about any particular individual. Most of them are old and 
generally not capable to any constructive work. Perhaps some of them might 
be able to do some work. I see that the West Bengal Government is giving them 
some help. I was told this varied from Rs 10/- to Rs 40/- per month, though in 
a few cases it went up to a hundred rupees. Rs 10/- does not carry one far or 
carry one at all these days. 


86. JN Collection. 

87. Nehru went to Santiniketan to lay the foundation stone of Bichitra Rabindra Sadan and to 
deliver the convocation address at Visva-Bharati on 23 and 24 Dec. respectively. See 
items 236 and 12. 
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I do not know what the total sum you spend on such relief is. But if it is at 
all possible perhaps some additional relief might be given to those who are 
getting these minimum sums. Apart from the West Bengal Government, 
Congress might do something about it also. 

It would be a good thing if they could be associated with some kind of 
simple work. That would depend on the individual and his capacity and 
inclination. Those of them who are, in addition, displaced persons from East 
Pakistan could perhaps be helped a little from the Rehabilitation funds. The 
sums involved cannot be great, and I think that it would not be desirable to give 
lump sums, but monthly grants of moderate sums. 

They spoke to me about another matter also. This was about an undertaking 
they are called upon to give every month that they do not take active part in 
politics or belong to any political organisation. This undertaking does not seem 
to me very desirable. Of course, there is a possibility of their abusing their 
position and indulging in wrong and subversive activities. If so, the pension or 
allowance can be stopped. But the required undertaking goes very far and can 
be considered somewhat humiliating. 

I am merely passing on this representation to you for you to decide as you 
think best. 

I am also enclosing one particular representation from Harihar Bhattachaijee. 
Apparently this has already been sent some time ago to your Government. Perhaps 
you will be good enough to have this matter looked into. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 
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388. To Rathindra Nath Tagore 88 


Uttarayan 
Santiniketan 
December 23, 1958 

My dear Rathi Babu, 89 

Your letter of today’s date reached me at about midday. 90 I had hoped to see 
you somewhere so that I could talk to you about it, but I was unable to meet 
you. I am going away tomorrow morning. 

There was no talk about you between me and anyone else. Very casually 
your name was mentioned once, I think. No charge was made against you, and 
I had forgotten the matter. It is true that the mention of your name was not in 
a friendly context, but as there was nothing definite and we were discussing 
something else, I quite forgot about it. You need not worry about this. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


88. File No. 40(9)/56-59-PMS. 

89. Rathindra Nath, son of Rabindranath Tagore, and Vice Chancellor of Visva-Bharati 
University, 1951-53. 

90. Rathindra Nath wrote that he was greatly distressed “to hear that persons have told you 
that I have been dealing dishonestly with the Visva-Bharati. He added. If you consider 
an open enquiry undesirable, you may at least send for the Treasurer or the Registrar and 
ask them if there is any truth at all in the allegations made against me. 
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389. ToS.K. Patil 91 


December 25, 1958 

My dear S.K., 92 

Your letter of December 24 9 ' about the proposal to issue a stamp for Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy. 94 

I agree with you. I do not think it will be desirable to issue a commemorative 
stamp on this occasion. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


390. To Erica Powell 95 


December 27, 1958 

Dear Miss Powell, 96 

Thank you for your letter. I am very glad to know that you are enjoying your 
visit to India. We have managed to produce a rather cold weather, especially 
this evening, which was not wholly to the liking of everybody, though I think 
it has been delightful. 

I am returning to you the two menu cards duly autographed. I am also 
sending you a photograph and a copy of my Autobiography. This book, I 
might remind you, was written nearly a quarter of a century ago, and much 
has happened since then. 

91. File No. 27(1 9)/57-62-PMS. 

92. Union Minister of Transport and Communications. 

93. Patil observed that H.P. Mody’s proposal for a commemorative stamp of Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy on his death centenary on 14 Apr. 1959 should be rejected since he was not a 
pre-eminent all-India figure, other requests might come, and the frequent issue of such 
stamps would undermine their philatelic value. Mody was a former governor of UP. 

94. ( 1783-1859); Parsi merchant and philanthropist; known by the nick name ‘Bottlewaller’ 
as he was engaged in the manufacture and sale of bottles; traded with China in cotton and 
opium; donated extensively to public charities; knighthood, 1842; baronetcy, 1858. 

95. JN Collection. 

96. (1921-2007); trained as a secretary and teacher; worked with Barclays Bank during 
World War II, Private Secretary, Governor of the Gold Coast; Private Secretary, Kwame 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana, 1955-65; Private Secretary to Siaka Stevens, President 
of Sierra Leone, 1970-79; wrote her autobiography. Private Secretary ( Female ) Gold 
Coast (London: C. Hurst & Company, 1984). 
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Dr Nkrumah mentioned to me that he would like to have some of my 
books. I am trying to get a set of them for him. Unfortunately, one or two are 
not available. 

I hope you will be joining our luncheon party tomorrow. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


391. ToMihirSen 97 


December 28, 1958 

My dear Mihir Sen, 98 

I had your letter of the 20th December some days ago. 

The question you have raised about colour bar in clubs and swimming 
pools is a difficult one to answer. On the face of it, one objects to these colour 
bars or caste bars and the way they are flaunted in some places in India is 
certainly objectionable. 

On the other hand there is one other aspect of this. A club is a private institution 
where people who want to meet others of their kind have relaxation etc. If 
people of different social habits also go there, the intimacy of a club may be 
spoiled and it will cease to be the kind of thing that it is meant to be, that is a 
place where people can relax. If Indians have a club in London to meet each 
other, nobody should object. In fact there are clubs of Germans, Frenchmen, 
Italians etc., where others from their own country who speak their language, 
where they eat food of the kind supplied in their country etc., etc., meet together. 
There can be no objection to this. 

As a matter of fact, we go further in India where we have Gujarati Clubs, 
Marathi Clubs, Bengali Clubs, Punjabi Clubs etc. On the same analogy, can we 
object to a club that the British people may have of their own kind. 

The objectionable part of all this is where the difference comes in based on 
mere colour. I do not quite know therefore what to advise you about this. You are 
certainly entitled to protest against this aspect. 


97. JN Collection. 

98. Lawyer at the Calcutta High Court. 1956; first Indian to swim the English Channel, on 27 
Sept. 1958. 
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In Bombay there is a swimming pool reserved for Hindus only. I have 
disliked this very greatly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


392. To Ajit Prasad Jain" 


28th December, 1958 


My dear Ajit, 100 

I enclose a letter from Rukmini Devi. 101 What do you propose to do about this 
question of legislation for the prevention of cruelty to animals? I think we should 
take some early step. My own suggestion will be that we should avoid highly 
controversial issues and take up some relatively simple matters which we can 
easily enforce. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


99. Ajit Prasad Jain Papers, NMML. 

100. Union Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

101. Rukmini Devi Arundale, Bharatnatyam dancer, activist for animal rights and welfare, and 
Rajya Sabha MP, complained that no action had been taken on the two-year-old Report 
of the Committee for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. M.V. Krishnappa, the 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, had informed the Rajya Sabha that a bill would be 
introduced soon, but later retracted. She hoped Nehru would ensure such a bill at the next 
session. 
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393. ToLadyNye 102 


December 29, 1958 

My dear Lady Nye, 103 

It was delightful to receive a letter from you after a long interval and to have 
news of you and your family. I had a Christmas Card from Sheila also from 
somewhere in the North West. 

As for us here, we have to work so hard, at least some of us have to do 
this, that one has no time to think much about the sad state of the world or 
even of India. I came to the conclusion long ago that the only remedy against 
the world’s ills or indeed any ills, was not to think too much about them and 
instead to absorb oneself in activity. Activity of course must have some thought 
and objective behind it; otherwise it is futile. Whether that activity is worthwhile 
or not, it is difficult to judge and sometimes doubt creeps in. 

I do not know when there is any chance of my going to England again. For 
the present, this does not appear to be likely in 1959. If I go there, I hope I shall 
see you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


394. Statue of Mahatma Gandhi at 
Martyrs’ Memorial 104 

Please write in reply to Shri Sachdev 105 and say that it is perfectly correct 
that I approved of the proposal of Shri Roy Chowdhury' 06 that the proposed 
Martyrs’ Memorial composition at Delhi may contain a replica of the statue of 


102. JN Collection. 

103. Una Sheila Colleen was the wife of Archibald Edward Nye, Governor of Madras, 
1946-48. 

104. Note to M.O. Mathai. 29 December 1958. File No. 2(240)/58-70-PMS. 

105. M R. Sachdev, Secretary, Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply. 

106. Devi Prasad Roy Chowdhury (1899-1989): sculptor and painter: Principal. Government 
School of Arts and Crafts, Madras. 1929-57: Chairman, Lalit Kala Akademi, for seven 
years; Director and President, International Art Seminar of UNESCO, Tokyo, 1955; 
awarded Padma Bhushan, 1958: his important bronze sculptures: Triumph of Labour. 
Martyrs’ Memorial and Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, which has been recently put up at Calcutta. 107 That statue is 
particularly a good one, and I did not see any objection to that being included in 
the composition. 


395. Copyright of Letters from a Father 
to his Daughter 108 

I see that the Allahabad Law Journal Press are still issuing my little book Letters 
from a Father to his Daughter , 109 What are the terms and conditions under 
which they are continuing to issue this book? Do we get any royalties from 
them. 

2. I wrote to you about this subject some time ago. I do not quite remember 
if you did anything in the matter. 

3. I do not think the Law Journal Press have any copyright of it. The 
copyright must be mine. I do not technically approve of their printing and 
publishing of this book and they have no proper organisation for sales. The 
little book is still in demand and I should like to ask the Asia Publishing House 
to take it up if they are prepared to do so. Even if the Law Journal Press 
continue to publish it, perhaps there is no objection to another firm doing so at 
my request. The book is a small one. I should like it produced neatly and 
cheaply with paper covers. 


107. On 30 Nov. 1958. See item 7. 

108. Note to M.O. Mathai, 30 December 1958. JN Collection. 

109. The book contains a collection of 30 letters written by Nehru in 1928 to Indira Gandhi 
when she was 10 years old, teaching her about natural history and the story of 
civilisations. It was published in 1929 by the Allahabad Law Journal Press. 
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396. To Mohammed Tahir 110 


30th December, 1958 

Dear Mohammed Tahir, 1 11 
I received your letter sometime ago. 

I think we should try to get some good and reliable publisher in Pakistan to 
undertake the publication of Maulana Sahib's books. If that is done, then we 
can deal with the pirated editions. I have received a request from the Taj Company 
of Karachi for permission to publish Tarjuman-ul-Quran . u 2 I enclose a copy 
of their letter. I am having enquiries made from Karachi about the status and 
competence of this publishing house. If the report is satisfactory, then I would 
suggest that they should be given permission, on terms to be agreed upon, to 
publish the Tarjuman-ul-Quran. They might also perhaps like to publish Maulana 
Sahib’s other books. 

I understand that since you wrote to me the Succession Certificate has been 
issued. I do not know any further details. Noor-ud-Din is a very shy and retiring 
person and not very businesslike. It is difficult to settle anything by 
correspondence. I think that it would be a good thing if you could come to Delhi 
for a day or two on the 17th January. We could then meet here and I could ask 
Humayun Kabir 113 and Noor-ud-Din to come also. 

Your mother-in-law was good enough to write to me early this month. 
Please apologise to her on my behalf for my not answering her letter. I have 
been very busy during December and sometimes I was out of Delhi. I am very 
sorry that she has been distressed. As I have said above, Noor-ud-Din is a very 
shy person and does not manage his affairs well. I think he is a good young 
man. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 10. JN Collection. 

111. Member, Bombay Legislative Council, and son-in-law of Maulana Azad’s sister Fatima 
Begum. 

1 12. Nehru mentioned that Abul Kalam Azad had transferred the copyright of Tarjuman-ul- 
Quran to Nooruddin Ahmed, son of Maulana Azad's elder brother Abu-n-Nasr Aah 
Ghulam Yasin, during his lifetime. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 811, 814-815. 

113. Union Minister of State for Scientific Research and Culture. 
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GLOSSARY 

(Including abbreviations and names of places) 


AICC 

All India Congress Committee 

All MS 

All India Institute of Medical Sciences 

AIR 

All India Radio 

Arrue 

All India Trade Union Congress 

BanaravBeturas/Kashi 

Varanasi 

Bangalore 

Bengaluru 

Baroda 

Vadodara 

BBC 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

Becjak 

seed 

Bhtxxian 

voluntary donation of land; refers to a movement 
initiated by Vinoba Bhave 

Bhooswamis 

small land holders in Rajasthan 

Bit 

Banaras Hindu University 

Bombay 

Mumbai 

BPCCVWBPCC 

West Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee 

BSS 

Bharat Sevvak Samaj 

Burma 

Myanmar 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

Cape Comorin 

Kanniyakumari 
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Ceylon 

Sri Lanka 

Chowringhee Road 
(Calcutta) 

Jawahar Lai Nehru Road (Kolkata) 

CID 

Criminal Investigation Department 

COAS 

Chief of Army Staff 

CPI 

Communist Party of India 

CSIR 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 

CW&PC 

Central Water and Power Commission 

CWC 

Congress Working Committee 

DDA 

Delhi Development Authority 

Desikottama 

highest Degree (D.Litt.) conferred by Visva-Bharati 
University, Santiniketan 

DIB 

Director, Intelligence Bureau 

Djakarta 

Jakarta 

FAO 

Food and Agriculture Organisation 

FLN 

Front de Liberation Nationale 

FS 

Foreign Secretary 

Gauhati 

Guwahati 

Granadan 

voluntary donation of village or village land; refers 
to Vinoba Bhave’s movement to transfer private 
land to the village 

Gramsahayak/ 

Gramsevak 

a person appointed for village welfare work 

I&B 

[Ministry of] Information and Broadcasting 

ICS 

Indian Civil Service 
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IMF 

International Monetary Fund 

INC 

Indian National Congress 

INTUC 

Indian National Trade Union Congress 

ISA 

International Students Association 

ISI 

Indian Statistical Institute 

Jamadar 

a junior commissioned officer of the rank of Naib 
Subedar in the Pakistan army 

Jhil 

lake or pool 

JN 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

Khandsari 

unrefined sugar 

Kitchener Road 
(New Delhi) 

Sardar Patel Marg (New Delhi) 

Lalla 

merchant 

LIC 

Life Insurance Corporation 

Madras (City) 

Chennai 

Madras (State) 

Tamil Nadu 

MBBS 

Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery 

MEA 

Ministry of External Affairs 

Mela 

fair, fete 

Merkara 

Madikeri 

MHA 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

MLA 

Member of Legislative Assembly 

MP 

Member of Parliament 

MPH 

Master of Public Health 
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Mutt 

a monastery 

Mysore (State) 

Karnataka 

NATO 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 

NCC 

National Cadet Corps 

NDC 

National Development Council 

NEFA 

North East Frontier Agency 

NMML 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 

NWFP 

North West Frontier Province 

Orissa 

Odisha 

P&T 

[Department of] Posts and Telegraph 

PCC 

Pradesh Congress Committee 

Peking 

Beijing 

PEPSU 

Patiala and East Punjab States Union 

PIB 

Press Information Bureau 

PMS 

Prime Minister’s Secretariat 

Pondicherry 

Puducherry 

PS 

Private Secretary/Personal Secretary 

PSP 

Praja Socialist Party 

PWD 

Public Works Department 

Quaid-e-Azam 

The Great Leader (referred to M.A. Jinnah) 

RSS 

Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 

Samiti 

Committee 

Samsad 

Court of Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan 
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SEATO 

South-East Asia Treaty Organisation 

SG 

Secretary General [MEA] 

SGPC 

Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 

Shramdan 

voluntary contribution of labour for a public cause 

SM & F 

[Ministry of ] Steel, Mines and Fuel 

SWJN/FS 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru , First Series 

SWJN/SS 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru , Second Series 

Taluk 

a subdivision of a district 

TELCO 

Tata Engineering and Locomotive Company 

Tola 

weight measure, (11.6638125 gm) 

UAR 

United Arab Republic 

UGC 

University Grants Commission 

UK 

United Kingdom 

UN/UNO 

United Nations Organisation 

UNCIP 

United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 

UNESCO 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

UNOGIL 

United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 

UNSC 

United Nations Security Council 

UP 

Uttar Pradesh/United Provinces 

Upacharya 

Vice Chancellor 

UPPCC 

Uttar Pradesh Pradesh Congress Committee 

UPSC 

Union Public Service Commission 
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US/USA 

United States of America 

Usar 

bad or saline 

USSR 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

VIP 

Very Important Person 

Waqf 

religious or charitable endowment for Muslims, a 
statutory body for the administration of such 
endowments 

WH&S 

[Ministry of] Works, Housing and Supply 
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Some vignettes from this volume: 

• Nehru observed that if Prince Philip could 
not get to the moonlit Taj in time, the 
Maharaja of Jaipur by moonlight might 
suffice. 

• Nehru complained to P.C. Sen that 
Communists and other opposition groups 
took a cut from displaced persons’ doles. 

• Nehru said of the Tollygunge Club: “It is 
absurd to have a golf course in the heart of 
Calcutta when other people do not have 
even accommodation.” 

• When Nehru was to unveil Gandhi’s statue 
in Calcutta, B.N. Mullik of the Intelligence 
Bureau proposed announcing one for 
Subhas Chandra Bose to pre-empt 
agitations. 

• The press reported an environmentalist 
Nehru suggesting “that anybody who cuts 
trees indiscriminately should suffer the 
penalty of having his head cut off” 

• Nehru was exasperated enough with L.C. 
Jain to believe that his dissenting minute on 
the report of a team visit to China was 
written for him by an American. 

• Nehru reported of Malraux: “He asked me if 
I could suggest some spiritually developed 
individuals for him to meet. I was unable to 
enlighten him on the subject.” 

• Nehru described Ayub Khan’s coup “as 
some kind of a scene from a Gilbert and 
Sullivan Opera, without the music of 
course.” 

• Deploring Gandhi’s opposition to Bose’s 
election as Congress President, Sri Prakasa 
confided to Nehru: “I fear most of the 
troubles from which we continue to suffer 
are because we do not accept the verdict of 
the electorate gracefully.” 

• The Canadian Prime Minister, John 
Diefenbaker, was shocked that MPs were 
provided accommodation in such large 
numbers. 
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Since India's archival policy is appalling — the world’s largest 
democracy is also the biggest violator of the 30-year rule — gaining 
any legitimate access to perennially classified documents of 
historical significance is akin to a tired, thirsty man trudging through 
a desert suddenly coming upon an oasis. 

Remarkably, the main, if not the only, source of such windfalls 

are Selected Works ofJawaharlal Nehru , Second Series 

Inder Malhotra in Indian Express 

...In spite of the 30 years rule, the Indian Government is 
conservative about publishing secret and confidential 
correspondence and notings on the tiles. This makes it necessary to 
explain the passages which are allowed to be published with detailed 
footnotes. In fact, the most important single service rendered by the 
editors of these remarkable volumes is the comprehensive and 
historically useful explanation of the background of the decision 
taken in the light of what transpired subsequently. ... 

A.K. Damodaran in The Book Review 


...Every volume in this series repays study. It has maintained a 
consistently high standard in annotation and production. . .. 

A.G. Noorani in Frontline 




